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has  been  decentralized.  But  the  de- 
sirability of  decentralization  remains 
a  real  issue  in  any  further  expansion 
of  defense  industry. 

First  Considerations  In  Indus- 
trial Locations 

In  deciding  the  degree  to  which 
there  should  be  a  decentralization 
of  any  further  industrial  expansion 
under  the  national  defense  program, 
questions  arise  as  to  what  distribu- 
tion of  defense  industries  would  im- 
prove most  the  welfare  of  our  rural 
areas,  whether  the  defense  program 
will  be  disrupted  and  delayed  if 
such  broad  economic  requirements 
of  various  rural  areas  are  considered, 
and  to  what  extent  the  increased 
production  can  be  used  to  foster  bet- 
ter distribution  of  economic  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  Nation. 

Before  answering  the  questions, 
let  me  review  what  has  happened 
thus  far.  When  the  defense  pro- 
gram was  started,  Army  chiefs  and 
advocates  of  industrial  decentraliza- 
tion agreed  as  far  as  avoiding  the 
further  development  of  defense  fa- 
cilities along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
seaboards.  The  President  advo- 
cated putting  defense  plants  inland, 
and  the  Army  issued  a  map  outlin- 
ing the  strategic  zones  within  which 
defense  industries  should  be  located. 
In  general,  the  Army  indicated  that 
the  plants  should  be  located  west  of 
the  Appalachians,  considerably  east 
of  the  Rockies,  and  from  200  to  500 
miles  inland  from  all  northern  and 
southern  borders. 

But  it  became  evident  that  a  sec- 
ond Army  requirement  could  not 
be  met  fully  if  industrial  expansion 
were  restricted  to  strategic  military 
zones.    Above  all  else,  the  Army 


and  the  Navy  had  to  produce  sup- 
plies rapidly,  inexpensively,  and  in 
large  quantities.  This  short-run  in- 
terest of  the  Army  conflicted  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  long- 
term  aim  of  locating  defense  plants 
at  points  that  could  be  most  easily 
defended. 

Economics  and  Technology 

It  can  be  readily  pointed  out,  of 
course,  that  after  initial  production 
has  been  stimulated  and  immediate 
war  requirements  secured,  then  the 
Army  and  Navy  could  study  the 
problem  of  developing  defense  fa- 
cilities at  points  least  vulnerable  to 
attack  or  sabotage.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  additional  defense  fa- 
cilities will  be  needed  after  the 
urgency  for  fast  production  ends, 
especially  if  there  is  no  break  in  the 
present  emergency  or  if  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crisis  is  increased.  It 
may  be  that  the  defense  program 
will  be  curtailed,  rather  than  ex- 
tended. It  is  also  a  question,  if 
that  happens,  whether  the  average 
American  citizen  would  be  willing 
to  undergo  the  cost  of  moving  pres- 
ent defense  facilities  inland.  It  may 
be,  in  short,  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  present  emergency  has  virtually 
dictated  the  location  of  defense  fa- 
cilities, and  for  the  large  part  inter- 
est in  the  decentralization  of  de- 
fense industries  may  have  been 
academic. 

Economic  and  technological  con- 
siderations also  determine  the 
Army's  selection  of  industrial  sites. 
In  general,  the  Army  concluded  that 
most  of  the  defense  enterprises  had 
to  be  located  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  large  metropolitan  centers. 
Some  of  the  considerations  were: 
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Change 

All  things  change.  It  is  wise 
always  to  prepare  for  the 
changes,  no  less  in  agriculture 
than  in  other  fields. 
— Technology  on  the  Farm 


(1)  During  the  first  months  of 
the  defense  program,  the  Army  as- 
sumed that  the  greater  part  of  the 
war  requirements  produced  would 
be  used  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  that  plants  should  be  located 
with  reference  to  that  market.  In 
an  effort  to  avoid  long  freight  hauls 
and  a  number  of  loadings  and  un- 
loadings,  the  Army  located  plants 
on  main  transportation  lines  rela- 
tively near  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

(2)  The  Army,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  World  War  and  later, 
had  arrived  at  fairly  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  most  efficient 
sizes  of  plants.  Only  within  com- 
muting range  of  rather  large  cities, 
where  a  large  and  diversified  labor 
supply  was  available,  it  was  believed, 
could  the  operating  company  of  a 
large  defense  plant  hope  to  be  able 
to  fill  all  of  its  needs. 

(3)  The  types  of  industries  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  attempt- 
ing to  expand  had  gradually 
dwindled  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades to  the  point  where  they  had 
become  adjusted  to  peacetime  re- 
quirements. In  these  industries 
there  were  practically  no  partly  used 
or  idle  plants,  and  no  large  body  of 
partly   trained   or  underemployed 


laborers  who  could  readily  be  drawn 
back  into  the  industry  as  it  ex- 
panded. 

These  industries  not  only  lacked 
unused  capacity,  but  within  less 
than  a  year  they  were  faced  with 
the  task  of  producing  2  or  3  times 
or  sometimes  20  or  30  times  more 
than  they  had  in  any  year  of  the 
past  decade.  The  scarcity  of  man- 
agers and  technicians  immediately 
became  a  problem.  Frequently  the 
management  of  the  present  aircraft 
companies  have  been  responsible  in 
the  end  for  the  selection  of  locations 
for  plant  expansions.  In  most  cases 
the  management  stated  bluntly  that 
expansion  could  be  undertaken  only 
as  an  adjunct  to  existing  facilities. 

(4)  Another  factor  arose  be- 
cause the  raw  material  and  semi- 
processed  requirements  of  many 
defense  plants  set  rigid  geographi- 
cal limits  within  which  defense 
plants  had  to  be  located.  The  pro- 
duction of  armor  plate,  guns,  and 
even  shells,  for  example,  calls  for 
various  metals.  Few  areas  produce 
these  requirements  and,  except 
Birmingham,  are  located  in  the 
Northeast. 

Nearness  to  Basic  Raw 
Materials 

Since  such  metals  often  are  the 
most  bulky  item  involved  in  the 
production  of  these  military  sup- 
plies, and  since  the  Army  felt  that 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  the 
ultimate  market  of  defense  require- 
ments, it  was  considered  unwise  to 
ship  these  metals  to  the  interior  and 
then  bear  the  cost  of  shipping  them 
back  to  the  coast.  From  the  start, 
therefore,  it  became  evident  that 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois  would  be  the  centers  of  de- 
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fense  expansion  involving  large 
metal  supplies. 

Only  the  munitions  industry  of- 
rered  the  practical  possibility  of  im- 
mediate and  relative  widespread 
decentralization.  Almost  all  types 
of  plants  in  the  munitions  group 
employed  much  unskilled  labor 
and  utilized  raw  materials  available 
at  a  number  of  alternative  sites. 

The  earlier  defense  projects,  even 
in  the  ammunition  field,  were  lo- 
cated in  Northeastern  States.  Those 
sites  were  chosen  for  different  rea- 
sons in  each  case:  Lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  suitability  of  Kansas, 
Illinois,  or  other  coals  from  areas 
outside  the  West  Virginia-Pennsyl- 
vania coal  fields  for  producing  am- 
monia; lack  of  certainty  about  the 
practicability  of  new  outlets  for  the 
spent  acid  of  TNT  plants,  used  by 
steel  mills;  the  desirability  of  locat- 
ing near  the  Northeastern  steel  cen- 
ters where  metal  components  used 
in  small-arms  plants  are  made. 
Lately,  projects  have  been  located  in 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Even  more  re- 
cently, sites  west  of  Missouri  have 
been  considered.  As  the  possibilities 
for  location  of  ammunition  plants 
have  been  canvassed  more  thor- 
oughly, and  as  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  use  of  these  muni- 
tions has  been  more  clearly  defined, 
the  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  wider 
scattering  of  the  plants  in  this  in- 
dustry has  improved. 

Social  Objectives  of  the 
Program 

Many  administrators  are  aware 
of  the  economic  and  social  malad- 
justments that  resulted  from  the 
heavy  concentration  of  war  produc- 
tion during  the  World  War.  Great 
interest  has  been  displayed  in  the 


objective  of  preventing  the  migra- 
tion of  many  laborers  from  one  in- 
dustrial area  to  another,  or  from  a 
rural  district  to  cities.  Defense  em- 
ployment is  temporary,  and  after  the 
defense  program  is  over,  these  people 
may  be  left  stranded  in  places  where 
they  cannot  earn  a  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
recognized  clearly  that  total  defense 
would  require  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  the  facilities  of  existing  com- 
munities. Too  little  effort  was 
made,  wherever  possible,  to  avoid 
the  costly  erection  of  new  com- 
munity facilities  if  their  use  was  to 
be  only  temporary,  and  if  they 
duplicated  those  existing  elsewhere 
which  are  only  partly  utilized  at 
present. 


Salt 

Agriculture  is  the  parent  of 
physical  and  moral  health  to  the 
State — it  is  the  salt  which  pre- 
serves from  moral  corruption. 
Not  only  are  her  labors  useful 
in  administering  to  our  wants, 
and  in  dispensing  the  blessing 
of  abundance  to  others,  but  she 
is  constantly  exercising  a  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  moral 
and  physical  health  of  the  State, 
and  in  perpetuating  the  repub- 
lican habits  and  good  order  of 
society. 

— Jesse  Buel 
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It  is  a  question,  furthermore, 
whether  even  those  defense  plants 
which  have  been  placed  in  rural 
areas  will  prevent  continued  migra- 
tion of  labor  and  the  wasteful  du- 
plication of  existing  facilities  with- 
out further  careful  planning. 

Dangers  of  a  Boom 

A  case  in  point  is  the  smokeless 
powder  and  bag-loading  plants  to 
be  located  near  Radford  and  Pu- 
laski, Va.  Plants  of  that  type  are 
not  entirely  favorable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  living 
there. 

Almost  all  are  large  and  will  in- 
evitably cause  serious  maladjust- 
ments in  the  communities  receiv- 
ing them.  Intelligent  planning  is 
needed  if  the  farmers  in  places  like 
Radford  are  not  to  be  harmed  in  the 
long  run  by  temporary  defense  em- 
ployment. The  development  at 
Radford  calls  for  the  employment 
of  at  least  3,500  persons  during  the 
construction  period,  and  from  6,000 
to  8,000  in  the  plants  after  opera- 
tion is  started.  Plants  of  that  size 
will  support  a  city  of  20,000  to  25,- 
000  population.  Radford,  however, 
had  a  population  of  only  6,227  in 
1930,  and  Pulaski  had  7,168.  A 
boom  is  unavoidable. 

Many  new  houses  will  be  needed. 
Many  farmers  will  be  tempted  to 
settle  in  Pulaski,  Christianburg,  or 
Radford.  If  these  farmers  should 
move  to  town,  after  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  completed  they  may  be  no 
better  off  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  moved  to  a  large,  more  re- 
motely located  city  and  been  left 
stranded  there. 

An  even  more  critical  situation 
may  develop  in  the  case  of  Charles- 
town,  Ind.    Two  plants  to  be  lo- 


cated there  will  employ  at  least  10,- 
000  men;  the  town  itself  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  only  850  in  1930. 

Temporary  defense  employment, 
however,  can  make  a  permanent 
contribution  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  many  rural  communities.  If 
a  farmer,  his  son,  his  daughter,  or 
even  his  wife  could  find  temporary 
employment  in  a  defense  plant,  and 
if  part  of  the  earnings  of  such  a 
member  of  the  family  were  diverted 
to  the  farm  and  were  used  for 
permanent  farm  improvements, 
that  farmer  would  have  developed 
sound  means  for  maintaining  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

New  housing  facilities,  for  exam- 
ple, to  be  provided  under  the  de- 
fense program,  if  constructed  en- 
tirely within  towns,  might  have  no 
value  whatever  if  the  plant  ceases 
operation.  If,  however,  some  of 
these  houses  are  placed  on  farms 
within  commuting  distance  of  the 
plant,  the  farmers  owning  the  land 
on  which  such  houses  have  been 
erected  can  abandon  their  present 
wholly  inadequate  homes  and  ac- 
quire defense  houses  that  had  been 
used  temporarily  by  industrial 
workers.  The  planning  of  these 
various  aspects  of  defense  projects, 
however,  must  be  of  the  highest 
order  if  serious  blunders  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Integrating  Farms  and 
Industries 

If  the  social  objectives  of  decen- 
tralization are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  concerned  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  farmer 
participates  in  the  national  defense 
industrial  program  as  well  as  in  the 
problem  of  fostering  the  location  of 
defense  facilities  in  rural  areas. 
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In  fact,  industrial  employment 
and  agricultural  opportunities  in 
many  areas  can  be  integrated,  as 
far  as  many  farmers  are  concerned, 
even  though  the  defense  plant  is  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  district. 

The  most  beneficial  use  of  tempo- 
rary industrial  employment  by 
farmers  remains  a  task  of  educa- 
tion. Although  the  scattering  of 
defense  industries  through  various 
sections  may  help  to  balance  the 
general  economic  development  of 
the  various  sections,  the  effect  of 
such  a  program  on  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  and  their  families 
will  be  determined  by  the  degree  to 
which  local  farmers  can  plan  the 
economic  and  social  use  that  they 
make  of  the  economic  opportunities 
at  their  disposal. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  indus- 
trial expansion  under  the  defense 
program  so  far  has  been  admin- 
istered largely  in  terms  of  immedi- 
ate objectives.  Only  seldom  and  in- 
directly has  the  allotment  of  defense 
production  been  made  in  terms  of 
broader  economic  aims. 

Although  this  seems  to  be  true 
thus  far,  it  is  well  to  raise  a  num- 
ber of  fundamental  questions  before 
further  industrial  expansion  is 
financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Defense  and  Exports 

There  has  been  almost  a  complete 
collapse  of  foreign  markets  for 
some  of  our  major  farm  products, 
so  that  in  certain  areas  the  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  will  remain 
serious  throughout  the  war  emer- 
gency. This  lack  may  coincide 
with  the  period  during  which  the 
industrial  production  of  military  re- 
quirements will  be  high. 
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Certain  agricultural  areas  must 
eventually  change  the  character  of 
their  production.  The  hope  of  the 
South  is  to  shift  from  a  predomi- 
nately cotton  and  tobacco  economy 
to  one  more  diversified,  and  in  the 
Great  Plains  area  a  shift  from 
wheat  may  have  to  be  made. 

Increased  demands  for  farm 
goods  resulting  from  mounting  in- 
dustrial activity  will  not  greatly 
benefit  those  sections  if  such  indus- 
trial activity  is  concentrated  in  a 
few  relatively  prosperous  agricul- 
tural areas.  The  most  likely  result 
will  be  that  these  needs  will  be  met 
by  a  more  intensive  production  of 
vegetables,  poultry,  dairy,  fruit,  and 
similar  foods  in  restricted  areas. 

Furthermore,  unemployed  and 
underemployed  rural  people  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  loss  of  foreign 
markets  will  be  unable  to  get  tempo- 
rary employment  in  defense  plants 
unless  they  move  to  Northern 
States.  Such  migration  would  be 
desirable  if  setdement  in  such  urban 
centers  would  be  permanent,  and  if 
the  economic  future  of  those  centers 
were  better  than  that  from  which 
they  were  moved.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  that 
may  not  be  the  case. 

A  defense  plant  in  an  area  that 
must  sometime  change  the  charac- 
ter of  its  agricultural  production 
would  help  stimulate  such  a  change 
by  furnishing  a  market  for  a  more 
diversified  range  of  products.  If 
the  primary  requirement  of  a  rural 
district  is  temporary  industrial  em- 
ployment until  foreign  markets 
have  been  restored,  at  least  in  part, 
a  defense  plant  is  an  admirable  ve- 
hicle for  accomplishing  just  that. 

From  a  broad  national  point  of 
view,  therefore,  it  is  unfortunate 
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that  after  due  recognition  has  been 
given  to  all  technological  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  attention 
might  not  also  be  given  to  the  basic 
economic  needs  of  various  rural 
areas.  Very  little  data,  however,  are 
available  regarding  the  industrial 
potentialities  of  country  areas;  prac- 
tically all  the  research  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regarding 
the  relation  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture has  dealt  almost  solely  with  the 
character  and  success  of  part-time 
farming. 

A  Basic  Question 

This  problem  must  not  be  con- 
sidered the  basic  question  as  to  what 
distribution  of  various  types  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  fundamental  for 
the  welfare  of  various  sections  of 
the  country  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.   The  national  defense  emer- 


Interest 

I  presume  I  am  not  expected  to 
employ  the  time  assigned  me  in 
the  mere  flattery  of  the  farmers 
as  a  class.  But  farmers,  being 
the  most  numerous  class,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  interest  is  the 
largest  interest.  It  also  follows 
that  that  interest  is  most  worthy 
of  all  to  be  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated— that  if  there  be  inevit- 
able conflict  between  that  inter- 
est and  any  other,  that  other 
should  yield. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 


gency  has  focussed  attention  once 
again  on  that  problem. 

Such  a  recommendation  is  not 
made  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
need  for  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  industrial  activity  of  large  cities. 
The  urban  unemployment  problem 
must  be  solved.  One  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  defense  production  will  be  in 
cities,  that  existing  industrial  facil- 
ities and  the  labor  supply  of  cities 
normally  are  more  than  adequate, 
and  that  existing  urban  facilities 
and  labor  supplies  have  not  been 
utilized  fully  for  many  years.  No 
economic  end  is  served,  therefore, 
in  increasing  either  the  facilities  or 
the  labor  supply  of  those  cities  by 
an  obviously  temporary  program  of 
industrial  expansion. 

Without  additional  new  plants 
in  cities,  the  production  stimulated 
by  the  defense  program  will  utilize 
largely  all  the  facilities  that  cities 
would  normally  support  in  ordi- 
nary years.  It  would  appear  eco- 
nomically and  socially  wasteful, 
therefore,  to  expand  them. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  seri- 
ously to  canvass  the  possibility  of 
scattering  as  many  new  plant  facil- 
ities as  possible  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, South  Central,  and  Great 
Plains  States. 

At  the  outset  one  should  recog- 
nize that  a  sound  policy  of  national 
defense  must  rest  first  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  a  democracy 
must  give  its  citizens  an  economic 
order  that  protects  and  enhances 
the  welfare  of  all  sections  and  that 
does  not  deliberately  perpetuate  any 
injustices.  It  may  be  that,  in  the 
end,  a  month  or  two  of  delay  in 
the  production  of  weapons,  result- 
ing from  a  tangible  increase  in  the 
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economic  and  social  welfare  of  a 
sizeable  number  of  citizens,  may 
actually  result  in  greater,  rather 
than  less,  defense. 

One  must  also  remember  that — 
while  it  may  be  easier  to  get  fac- 
tories into  actual  production  more 
quickly  in  or  about  our  large  urban 
centers  than  in  more  outlying  rural 
areas — a  too  rapid  increase  in  pro- 
duction may  bring  immediate  de- 
lays of  every  type. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  end  as 
much  delay  may  attend  the  present 
program  as  one  that  calls  for  de- 
centralization, because  of  the  con- 
gestion of  transportation  facilities 
and  because  the  labor  reserves  of 
some  important  cities  will  soon  be 
absorbed  with  the  result  that  time 
must  be  consumed  in  attempting  to 
recruit  labor  from  other  areas. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  our  present  policy  is  a 
wise  one.  It  is  true,  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  that  the  need  for  the  im- 
mediate production  of  defense  ma- 
terials is  overwhelmingly  important. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  meeting  these  present  re- 
quirements during  a  limited  emer- 
gency we  are  using  those  facilities 
which  can  be  most  rapidly  de- 
veloped. 

Our  Nation,  moreover,  is  not  tak- 
ing a  single  step  to  insure  that  if 
the  magnitude  of  our  emergency  in- 
creases we  can  very  readily  boost 
our  production  even  further.  It 
may  be  that  the  wise  policy,  as  long 
as  we  have  peace,  is  not  only  to 
utilize  some  of  these  facilities  that 
can  readily  be  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials,  but  also 
to  develop  facilities  at  points  where 
it  would  take  more  time  to  bring 
them  into  production.    If  that  pol- 


icy were  followed  then  the  Nation 
would  have  production  reserves  in 
an  acute  crisis  that  the  country 
could  bring  into  immediate  use. 

//  the  Need  Increases 

If  the  present  emergency  does  not 
become  more  acute  little  use  will  be 
made  of  the  military  supplies  pro- 
duced by  existing  factories,  but  if 
the  magnitude  of  the  emergency  in- 
creases the  industrial  capacity  of  the 
Nation  to  produce  military  supplies 
must  be  increased  greatly  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Although  new  defense  plants  may 
be  few  in  number,  if  properly  lo- 
cated they  will  solve  existing  diffi- 
culties, while,  if  misplaced,  they 
may  create  new  problems  without 
solving  extant  problems. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  de- 
fense plants  which  may  be  erected 
under  an  expanded  defense  pro- 
gram may  not  number  more  than 
two  or  three  score,  but  if  these 
plants  are  strategically  located,  each 
of  them  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  directly  or  indirectly  the 
economic  distress  of  four,  five,  six, 
or  even  eight  counties. 

The  defense  program  cannot 
solve  even  temporarily  the  problem 
faced  by  the  farmers  of  many  areas 
of  the  Nation,  but  the  program  has 
a  contribution  to  make,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  overlook  the 
opportunity  of  doing  whatever  can 
be  done  to  further  their  material 
welfare. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful, 
the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
honorable  employment  of  man. 
— George  Washington 
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RESURGENCE 

IN  RURAL  NOVA  SCOTIA 


By  MARTIN  E.  SCHIRBER,  O.  S.  B.  Here  is  a  heartening  ac- 
count of  a  movement  that  is  bringing  new  life  and  hope  to 
impoverished  persons  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia,  a  story  of  coopera- 
tion that  "could  well  he  studied  by  farmers  of  any  region  or 
any  age!' 


I  j|  I  THE  COOPERATIVE 
I  I  and   adult  education 

\fi|§|||k/  movement  sponsored  and 

^ZP^  directed  by  the  little  dio- 
cesan college  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  has  at- 
tracted wide  attention  as  a  bold  and 
vigorous  attempt  to  awaken  a  peo- 
ple to  the  possibilities  of  helping 
themselves  by  making  the  most  out 
of  their  local  resources — meager 
though  they  be.  During  the  past 
10  years,  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
of  Antigonish,  aided  by  many  self- 
sacrificing  laymen,  have  built  up  a 
systematic  program  of  social  action 
that  is  now  widely  known  as  the 
Antigonish  Movement.  While  this 
movement  has  brought  a  new  lease 
on  life  for  people  of  every  occupa- 
tion— fishermen,  farmers,  miners, 
steelworkers,  and  their  families — 
only  its  implications  in  regard  to 
agriculture  can  be  considered  here. 

Agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia  is  un- 
deniably backward.  According  to 
the  census  of  1931,  only  one-third 
of  the  land  area  is  in  farms,  and 
only  one-fifth  of  the  farm  lands  rep- 
resent improved  crop  or  pasture 
lands.    The  farms  are  small,  with 


an  improved  acreage  per  farm 
averaging  only  21.4  acres. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in 
this  maritime  region  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  making  the  adjustments  necessi- 
tated by  the  opening  of  the  West 
and  the  technological  changes  of 
the  past  75  years.  Further  evi- 
dences are  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
stantly declining  rural  and  farm 
population,  as  farm  youth  migrated 
to  the  rising  industrial  centers,  and 
in  the  almost  constant  decline  in 
the  number  of  farms  and  acreage 
per  farm  under  cultivation. 

The  competition  from  the  West 
in  the  large  staple  agricultural 
products  was  met  in  part  by  a  shift 
to  dairying  and  specialized  farm 
production  to  supply  the  rising 
urban  markets,  but  the  nature  of 
the  agricultural  resources  has  mili- 
tated against  a  successful  readjust- 
ment to  the  new  conditions.  Ac- 
cording to  almost  every  index  of 
agricultural  development,  Nova 
Scotia  suffers  by  comparison  with 
other  regions. 

If  the  agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  a  whole  is  backward,  that  of 
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eastern  Nova  Scotia — where  the 
Antigonish  Movement  has  reached 
its  highest  development — is  still 
further  from  the  ideal.  The  farm- 
ers in  the  eastern  counties  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  competition 
from  the  west,  and  failed  to  adapt 
their  production  to  the  specialized 
demand  of  the  rising  industrial  dis- 
tricts nearby.  The  inefficiency  of 
production  was  carried  over  into 
the  marketing  of  the  driblet  pro- 
duction of  the  many  small  farms, 
and  the  only  information  reaching 
back  to  the  individual  farmers  was 
that  wholesalers  preferred  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  graded  products 
shipped  in  from  reliable  sources 
farther  west. 

Improvements  were  needed  on 
two  fronts.  It  was  useless  for  the 
individual  farmers  to  improve  their 
methods  of  production  unless  some 
system  was  developed  whereby 
their  small  outputs  could  be  as- 
sembled, graded,  and  marketed  in 
large  lots  through  established  chan- 
nels which  would  return  a  premium 
for  quality. 

First,  A  Desire  to  Help  Oneself 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  and  coop- 
eration made  possible  the  applica- 
tion of  mass  intelligence  to  what 
seemed  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 
Although  the  Antigonish  Move- 
ment has  various  phases,  its  gen- 
eral procedure  consists  first  of  all  in 
arousing  in  a  community  the  desire 
to  help  itself.  This  energy  is  then 
directed  toward  the  study  of  some 
community  problem.  For  this  pur- 
pose study  clubs  are  formed  among 
the  members  of  the  community, 
and  the  people  are  instructed  in 
study-club  procedure. 


While  the  newly  organized  clubs 
could  take  up  the  study  of  any  com- 
munity problem,  it  has  been  found 
most  practical  to  begin  with  the 
credit  union.  This  gives  the  people 
a  training  in  business  procedure 
and  self-confidence  in  handling 
their  own  affairs.  After  that  they 
are  able  and  willing  to  attack  any 
problem  facing  the  community. 
The  almost  certain  success  of  the 
credit  union  makes  them  eager  to 
undertake  a  second  project,  and 
while  this  might  be  a  cooperative 
sawmill,  lobster  factory,  fish  plant, 
or  marketing  cooperative,  the  nor- 
mal procedure  is  to  begin  studying 
and  saving  capital  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  cooperative  store. 

The  community  will  spend  2  or  3 
years  in  intensive  study  and  discus- 
sion, but  when  the  leaders  finally 
give  the  go-ahead  signal  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  store,  it  will  have 
become  so  imbedded  in  the  think- 
ing and  habits  of  the  community 
that  the  people  consider  it  their 
own  and  feel  free  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  to  be  turned  in  any  di- 
rection for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  Nova  Scotia 
agriculture.  The  store  naturally 
performs  the  ordinary  functions  of 
retailing  consumers'  goods  and 
farm  supplies,  and  it  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  organization  of  vari- 
ous projects  designed  to  step  up  the 
efficiency  of  production  and  mar- 
keting. 

Cooperative  Marketing 

Since  farming  in  eastern  Nova 
Scotia  consists  of  a  complex  of 
small  enterprises  ranging  from  fox 
farming  to  the  production  of  pulp- 
wood,  and  since  farmers  must  have 
an  inducement  to  put  forth  the 
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necessary  effort  to  become  proficient 
in  several  different  pursuits,  the  co- 
operative stores  in  the  rural  areas 
generally  undertake  to  develop  an 
efficient  program  for  marketing  the 
driblet  production  of  their  members 
and  to  obtain  for  them  definite  and 
certain  payment  for  quality. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
central  office  of  the  overhead  organ- 
ization of  which  they  are  members, 
the  stores  have  developed  a  highly 
organized  system  of  assembling, 
grading,  and  marketing  lambs,  hogs, 
poultry,  eggs,  marine  products,  and 
small  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  products  are  assembled  at 
the  local  stores  on  stated  days  de- 
termined by  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  learned  from  the  central 
office,  and  are  then  transported  to 
the  urban  market  on  the  return 
haul  of  the  trucks  which  deliver 
consumers'  goods  and  farm  sup- 
plies to  the  rural  stores. 

In  the  city,  the  products  are  sold 
through  the  central  office,  which 
acts  as  the  sole  bargaining  agent, 
selling  by  grade  in  large  lots  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Some  of  the 
products  are  marketed  through  the 
consumers'  cooperative  wholesale, 
of  which  the  rural  cooperatives  are 
members,  to  the  urban  cooperatives 
in  the  industrial  area.  This  highly 
unique  arrangement  represents  a 
bold  experiment  in  the  reconciling 
of  consumer-producer  interests,  and 
is  possible  only  in  virtue  of  the  in- 
tensive educational  programs  con- 

My  greatest  opportunity  is  to 
be  thought  the  first  farmer  of 
America. 

— George  Washington 


ducted  by  representatives  of  the  col- 
lege in  both  town  and  country. 

A  Premium  for  Quality 

The  assurance  of  a  premium  for 
quality  made  possible  by  this  mar- 
keting program  gives  the  individual 
producers  an  incentive  to  study  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and 
sends  them  in  quest  of  literature 
and  information  concerning  the 
various  enterprises  which  make  up 
the  Nova  Scotia  farm.  Here  again 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of 
the  Antigonish  Movement — the 
study  club — is  called  into  play. 
Now  that  quality  and  uniformity 
pay,  farmers  will  devote  their 
clubs  to  the  study  of  methods  of 
production  and  marketing.  Thus, 
some  communities  have  studied 
animal  husbandry,  pasture  improve- 
ment, poultry  raising,  rotation  and 
seed  selection,  and  the  like.  Even 
when  the  study  club  is  not  exten- 
sively used  for  these  purposes,  the 
mere  fact  of  membership  in  the  co- 
operative store  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  technical  advancement 
of  farming,  since  the  managers — 
typically  alert  young  men — assist  the 
farmers  in  obtaining  literature  deal- 
ing with  their  specific  problems,  ad- 
vise them  as  to  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  arrange  meetings  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Provincial 
department  of  agriculture  can  give 
instructions  in  scientific  agriculture. 

Moreover,  as  reading,  discussion, 
and  contact  with  experts  broaden 
the  horizon  of  the  members  and 
suggest  practical  procedures  for  im- 
proving methods  of  production, 
they  use  their  cooperative  stores  for 
carrying  out  these  projects.  The 
stores  sometimes  purchase  purebred 
sires,    install    seed-cleaning  equip- 
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ment,  and  establish  incubators  for 
the  use  of  the  members. 

A  more  ambitious  educational 
project  sponsored  by  some  of  the 
rural  cooperative  stores  is  the  short 
course  lasting  from  2  to  10  days. 
This  consists  of  lectures  on  methods 
of  farming  and  demonstrations 
given  by  Government  experts  and 
others  in  the  community  hall.  The 
course  also  serves  as  the  initial  im- 
petus for  the  continued  study  and 
discussion  of  farm  problems  in  the 
study  clubs,  a  practice  which  Gov- 
ernment field  men  and  county 
agents  are  quick  to  encourage.  The 
result  is  a  coordinated  program  of 
rural  rehabilitation,  with  the  co- 
operatives and  study  clubs  supply- 
ing the  inspiration  and  the  eco- 
nomic organization  that  make  it 
profitable  for  the  farmers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  technical  educa- 
tion offered  by  the  department  of 
agriculture. 

In  this  program  of  adult  educa- 
tion, the  place  of  the  woman  is  not 
forgotten,  since  the  Antigonish 
Movement  is  striving  not  only  to 
increase  cash  income,  but  more  em- 
phatically to  build  a  rich  and  satis- 
fying rural  culture  having  many 
values  that  money  cannot  buy. 
Women  therefore  are  given  a 
prominent  part  in  the  various  edu- 
cational activities.  They  frequendy 
form  their  own  clubs  to  study 
handicrafts,  like  weaving,  glove 
making,  and  tile  and  wood  deco- 
rating, as  well  as  dietetics  and 
household  management.  A  special 
section  of  the  short  course  is  re- 
served for  them,  and,  like  the  men, 
they  continue  the  study  of  these 
arts  in  their  study  clubs. 

The  cooperative  stores  in  the 
rural  areas  have  been  so  thoroughly 


integrated  into  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity that,  where  conditions  are 
favorable,  they  also  serve  as  the 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  more 
intricate  and  large-scale  operation  of 
marketing  pulpwood  to  distant 
markets.  Much  of  the  average 
farm  in  eastern  Nova  Scotia  con- 
sists of  cutover  woodlands,  and 
farmers  (and  fishermen)  frequently 
derive  a  supplementary  income  in 
slack  seasons  by  gleaning  forest 
products  from  their  wood  lots. 
They  discovered,  however,  that  the 
prevailing  system  of  marketing 
pulpwood  in  small  lots  through 
private  buyers  yielded  returns  be- 
low mill  prices,  and  several  com- 
munities decided  that  the  intelli- 
gent exploitation  of  this  resource 
required  more  organization  and  at- 
tention than  the  isolated  producers 
were  able  to  give  it.  Accordingly, 
these  communities  turned  to  the 
cooperative  stores  for  a  solution  to 
their  problem,  and  soon  a  detailed 
plan  of  production  and  marketing 
was  worked  out. 

Through  the  Provincial  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  the  coopera- 
tives of  several  communities  con- 
tract for  the  delivery  and  loading  of 
a  cargo  of  pulpwood  for  shipment 
to  a  foreign  market.  Each  of  the 
participating  cooperatives  receives 
its  allotment  in  the  •  shipment,  de- 
pending upon  the  acreage  of  wood- 
land controlled  by  its  members. 
Each  cooperative  then  assigns  to 
each  of  its  members  a  given  pro- 
portion of  its  allotment,  determined 
by  the  holdings  of  the  individual 
member.  The  member,  in  turn, 
contracts  to  deliver  at  the  shore  the 
number  of  cords  allotted  to  him, 
and  to  assist  in  booming  the  sticks 
out   to   the   steamer  and  loading 
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them,  as  the  steamer  moves  from 
port  to  port. 

Of  significance  with  respect  to 
conservation  is  the  fact  that  each 
cooperative  strictly  controls  the  cut- 
ting practices  of  its  members,  and 
strives  to  inculcate  correct  princi- 
ples of  forest  management.  It 
seeks  to  prevent  overcutting  and 
depletion  of  forest  resources,  and 
exerts  a  rigid  inspection  at  time  of 
shipment,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
reputation  for  high  quality  that  the 
cooperatives  have  won.  Since  the 
prices  realized  by  the  cooperatives 
have  been  almost  double  that  paid 
by  private  dealers  who  buy  from 
the  individual  farmers,  the  latter 
are  restrained  from  overcutting  and 
are  willing  to  abide  by  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  directors  of  the 
cooperatives  regarding  forest  man- 
agement. A  similar  procedure  is 
followed,  but  with  less  attention  to 
silviculture,  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  other  forest  products, 
such  as  pit  props  and  sawlogs, 
while  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive sawmills  in  several  communi- 
ties has  made  possible  the  more 
intensive  use  of  forest  resources  and 
the  employment  of  idle  labor. 

As  in  a  number  of  forest  prod- 
ucts cooperatives  in  the  United 
States — though  for  a  different  rea- 


My  name  will  be  remembered 
with  more  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude by  those  who  \now  me, 
for  my  devotion  to  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  than  all  my 
long  life  spent  in  politics. 

— Henry  Clay 


son — the  cooperatives  in  rural  Nova 
Scotia  are  in  a  position  to  insist 
upon  the  adoption  of  correct  silvi- 
cultural  practices  leading  eventu- 
ally to  sustained  yield.  They  serve 
as  centers  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  forest  management, 
and  present  compact  groups  easily 
reached  by  Government  foresters 
who  are  eager  to  cooperate  with 
these  communities  in  the  intelligent 
exploitation  of  their  forest  re- 
sources. Finally,  the  standard  in- 
strument of  adult  education  is 
called  into  play,  and  the  members 
of  the  cooperatives  take  up  the 
study  of  forest  management  in 
their  study  clubs  and  thresh  out  the 
complex  problems — s  o  c  i  a  1,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological — which 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to 
harvest  forest  products  as  a  peren- 
nial cash  crop. 

The  Antigonish  Movement  is  of 
deep  significance  for  modern  agri- 
culture. In  view  of  the  serious 
problems  facing  various  agricul- 
tural regions  in  the  United  States, 
it  might  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  salvation  of  agriculture  as 
a  way  of  life  and  the  preservation 
and  enrichment  of  our  rural  culture 
lie  in  the  adoption  of  some  pro- 
gram of  study  and  action  similar  to 
that  described  here. 

The  movement  is  doing  for  Nova 
Scotia  what  George  Russell  (AE) 
and  Horace  Plunkett  hoped  coop- 
eration would  do  for  rural  Ireland, 
and  the  method  it  has  developed 
could  well  be  studied  by  farmers 
of  any  region  or  any  age.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  program  more  in 
keeping  with  human  dignity  and 
the  ideals  of  American  freedom 
than  various  alternatives  now  on 
the  horizon. 
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ON  A  PLAINS  FARM 

By  T.  S.  THORFINNSON.  A  case  history  is  here  presented  to 
show  how  a  South  Dakota  farmer  survived  the  hazards  of  climate 
and  variations  of  prices  and  production,  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  managerial  problems  engendered  by  extreme 
variability  of  Great  Plains  farming. 


— H — I  THE  ATTENTION  of 
j|a||  I  the  Nation  has  been  fo- 
\|||||j&f/  cused  on  Great  Plains  ag- 
riculture  in  recent  years. 
One  result  is  the  general  realization 
of  the  hazards  encountered  by  the 
Great  Plains  farmer. 

The  extreme  variability  of  cli- 
matic conditions  is  the  principal 
cause  underlying  many  of  the  haz- 
ards. Fluctuations  in  prices,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prices  of  wheat,  add 
further  complications.  As  a  result 
of  great  changes  in  yields  and  prices, 
the  productivity  of  Great  Plains 
farms,  both  physical  and  economic, 
differs  widely  from  year  to  year. 
Since  the  causes  of  these  conditions 
are  beyond  present  known  means  of 
control,  the  variability  cannot  be  re- 
moved, and  the  farmer  must  learn 
to  live  with  it  somehow. 

Differences  in  income  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  meet  fixed  costs  like  taxes 
and  interest.  In  years  when  yields 
are  low,  the  income  is  insufficient 
to  provide  the  family  with  the  neces- 
sities. When  the  income  is  above 
average,  the  surplus  is  often  spent 
currently,  instead  of  being  set  aside 
as  a  reserve  for  emergencies.  Low- 


income  farm  families  in  this  region 
often  are  solvent  only  when  income 
is  above  the  average.  These  fam- 
ilies are  not  in  a  position  to  accum- 
ulate reserves,  and  during  periods 
of  low  yields  and  low  prices  they 
become  public  charges  in  one  way 
or  another.  Instability  of  income 
makes  systematic  planning  difficult. 
In  extreme  cases  it  may  result  in 
liquidation  of  farms  that  are  solvent 
from  the  long-time  standpoint. 

While  obviously  the  farm  man- 
ager must  attempt  to  adjust  to  fu- 
ture fluctuations  or  variations,  rather 
than  to  past  fluctuations,  there  may 
nevertheless  be  considerable  guidance 
value  in  an  examination  of  income 
variability  in  the  past.  From  this 
we  should  glean  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  farmer's  problem, 
the  kind  of  erratic  changes  that  he 
encounters,  and  their  apparent  ef- 
fect upon  his  farm  and  family. 
Many  of  the  situations  experienced 
in  the  past  probably  will  have 
approximate  counterparts  in  the 
future. 

To  illustrate  the  variability  of  in- 
come on  a  farm  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains,  an  actual  farm  of  960 
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acres  was  selected  in  Ziebach 
County,  in  western  South  Dakota. 
It  was  one  of  a  group  of  the  more 
successful  farms  that  "survived"  the 
drought.  The  farm  plant  was  val- 
ued at  $4,000  in  1938.  The  operator 
was  out  of  debt.  He  owned  640 
acres  and  rented  320  acres.  His 
family  of  2  daughters  and  5  sons 
was  approaching  maturity  when  the 
drought  began  in  1931.  By  1938 
one  of  the  girls  was  married  and  the 
other  was  teaching  school.  Two  of 
the  boys  had  gone  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes elsewhere.  One  boy  was  in 
a  CCC  camp.  Another  had  a  road- 
dragging  job  as  a  side  line,  and  the 
youngest  boy  was  still  at  home 
helping  with  the  farm  work. 

There  were  673  acres  in  perma- 
nent pasture  on  this  farm;  287  acres 
were  cultivated.  Wheat,  the  major 
crop,  was  planted  on  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  cultivated  acreage. 
Eleven  cows  were  milked.  Poultry 
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and  hogs  were  of  minor  importance. 
Horses  were  used  for  power. 

From  1923-39  the  yield  of  wheat 
in  Ziebach  County  varied  from  noth- 
ing to  17  bushels  an  acre.  During 
5  years  of  this  period  the  yield  was 
10  bushels  or  more,  and  it  was  3 
bushels  or  less  per  acre  for  5  years. 
The  average  yield  was  approxi- 
mately 7  bushels.  The  variation  in 
yield  from  this  average  was  mod- 
erate in  the  years  1923,  1924,  and 
1925,  again  in  1934  and  1935.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  1 1  years  the  yield 
fluctuations  were  violent. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat 
in  South  Dakota  during  the  period 
was  $0.94  a  bushel.  The  lowest 
price  was  $0.31  a  bushel  in  1932,  and 
the  highest  was  $1.41  in  1925. 
When  yields  were  above  average  in 
1924,  1925,  1927,  and  1928,  the  price 
of  wheat  was  $1  or  more  a  bushel. 
In  1931,  1933,  1934,  1935,  and  1938, 
when  yields  were  low,  the  price  was 
below  $0.90  a  bushel. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  high 
prices  and  high  yields  were  associ- 
ated in  the  first  instance,  and  low 
prices  and  low  yields  in  the  second. 
This  tended  to  make  income  fluctu- 
ations wider  than  fluctuations  in 
yield  and  price. 

The  farm  price  of  beef  cattle  in 
South  Dakota  varied  between  $3.60 
a  hundredweight  in  1933  and  $11.30 
in  1928,  the  average  being  $6.90. 
Butterfat  sold  for  45  cents  a  pound 
in  1928,  but  was  only  17  cents  a 
pound  in  1932. 

The  calculated  income  from  this 
farm  varied  between  $3,574  in  1928 
and  $400  loss  in  1936.  This  is  a 
range  of  nearly  $4,000  from  low  to 
high.  The  average  income  for  the 
period  was  $922.  During  the  16- 
year  period  the  income  was  below 
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average  for  12  years  (1923,  1926, 
1929,  1930,  1 93 1,  1932,  1933,  1934, 
1935,  1936,  1937,  1938),  and  above 
average  for  4  years  (1924,  1925,  1927, 
1928).  In  1931,  1933,  1934,  1936, 
and  1938,  the  income  was  insufficient 
to  meet  farm  expenses,  including 
allowances  for  depreciation  and  in- 
terest on  investment  in  the  farm 
plant.  (Income  in  this  case  means 
the  amount  available  to  pay  for  the 
labor  and  management  of  the  f  armer 
and  his  family  after  all  farm  ex- 
penses and  interest/ — at  5  percent — 
on  the  total  investment  have  been 
deducted  from  the  gross  farm 
income.) 

These  fluctuations  apparently  were 
due  largely  to  the  variations  in  yields 
and  the  price  of  wheat.  Under 
these  circumstances  planning  the 
farm  business  for  the  future  in- 
volved considerable  difficulty.  Re- 
serves of  capital  or  feed,  or  both, 
could  conceivably  be  provided  to 
tide  the  farm  over  occasional  lean 
years  before  193 1.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  however,  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  reserves  to  carry  the 
farm  family  over  the  8-year  period 
of  low  income  from  1931  to  1938. 
Obviously,  some  drastic  adjustments 
in  the  business  were  required;  even 


the  most  flexible  kind  of  farming 
system  could  not  be  expected  to  sur- 
vive such  a  drought  period  without 
considerable  change. 

Adjustments  Required  to  Meet 
Emergencies 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  surplus 
income  from  the  good  years  could 
have  been  retained  as  a  reserve  for 
the  years  of  low  income,  the  farm 
I  am  talking  about  would  have  had 
sufficient  funds  to  support  the  fam- 
ily throughout  the  entire  period.  If, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  the  high 
incomes  between  1923  and  1929 
were  spent  currently  rather  than  re- 
tained as  a  reserve,  then  the  farm 
family  would  have  faced  consider- 
able difficulty  from  1931  to  1938. 

Assuming  that  approximately  $400 
would  be  required  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  for  the  family  each 
year,  the  required  financial  adjust- 
ments in  the  farm  business  would 
be  approximately  those  shown  in 
the  table.  In  making  the  calcula- 
tions, it  was  assumed  that  when  the 
income  was  low  the  farmer  would 
use  interest  due  him  on  his  invest- 
ment for  support  of  the  family,  that 
he  would  not  buy  new  machinery, 


Table  1. — Income  for  tabor  and  management  of  the  farmer  and  family,  960-acre  farm 
in  Ziebach  County,  S.  Dak.,  1923—38 


Year 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Income 


$622 

1,  845 

2,  378 
286 

3,  173 
3,  574 

833 
840 
—  12 


Year 


1932  

1933  

1934  

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

Average 


Income 


-108 
-108 

684 
-400 

718 


922 
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nor  set  aside  a  reserve  in  lieu  of 
depreciation  of  equipment,  and  that 
when  hard-pressed  he  would  allow 
taxes  to  become  delinquent,  and  as 
a  last  resort  obtain  a  loan.  When 
income  was  above  the  $400  level  it 
was  assumed  that  the  loans  would 
be  liquidated  first  and  delinquent 
taxes  second. 

For  example,  in  193 1  when  the 
income  was — $12,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  farmer  would  use  for  living 
expenses  the  $208  accruing  to  him 
as  interest  on  his  own  capital;  also 
that  he  would  not  set  aside  the  an- 
nual depreciation  reserve  of  $62;  and 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  pay  the 
greater  part  of  his  taxes  ($208  plus 
$62  plus  $142  =  1412). 

Four  Years  of  Tax  Delinquency 

Likewise,  in  1932,  when  the  in- 
come was  $440  there  was  a  balance 
of  $40  above  living  costs.  The  as- 
sumption was  that  he  would  then 
pay  the  current  year's  taxes  plus  the 
delinquent  taxes  of  193 1,  that  he 
would  carry  over  $168  into  1933, 
that  the  amount  spent  for  family 
living  each  year  was  no  more  and 
no  less  than  $400,  and  that  interest 
on  owned  capital  would  not  be  re- 
invested in  the  farm  business  during 
the  distressed  period  (1931  to  1938 ). 

Apparently  on  this  farm  it  was 
possible  to  provide  $400  annually 
for  family  living  for  the  period  193T 
to  1938,  by  living  partly  upon  the 
income  computed  as  interest  due  to 
the  farmer  on  his  own  capital,  and 
by  encroaching  slightly  upon  the  re- 
serve which  should  have  been  set 
aside  to  cover  depreciation  on  equip- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the 
depreciation  reserve  account  was 
"short"  by  $434,  and  $1,560  com- 


puted as  earned  by  owned  capital 
(at  5  percent)  had  been  consumed 
by  the  family. 

On  an  accounting  basis,  the 
farmer  had  a  deficit  of  $1,994  m 
1938  as  a  result  of  his  farm  opera- 
tions since  1931.  During  the  period 
his  taxes  were  delinquent  wholly  or 
in  part  in  1931,  1933,  1934,  and 
1936,  and  he  was  forced  to  borrow 
money  in  1934  and  1936.  But  the 
emergency  loans  and  the  delinquent 
taxes  were  paid  up  by  1938. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  $500  is  the 
minimum  amount  required  annually 
to  support  this  family,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  use,  for  family  liv- 
ing, all  the  income  computed  as 
interest  on  owned  capital,  and  also 
the  depreciation  funds.  In  addition, 
delinquent  taxes  would  have  accum- 
ulated to  a  net  total  of  $454  and 
unpaid  loans  would  have  amounted 
to  $180  by  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  total  deficit  in  this  case  would 
have  been  $2,794  on  an  accounting 
basis. 

$680  in  AAA  Payments* 

Actually  this  farmer  received  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Administra- 
tion payments  in  the  amount  of 
$680,  between  193 1  and  1938.  If 
this  amount  is  deducted  from  the 
deficit  of  $1,994,  there  remains  a 
deficit  of  $1,314.  On  this  basis  no 
emergency  loans  would  have  been 
necessary  during  the  period.  The 
delinquent  taxes  would  all  have 
been  paid  up  in  1938  and  the  de- 
preciation account  would  not  have 
been  disturbed. 

Besides  the  financial  adjustments 
described,  some  changes  were  also 
required  in  farm  organization.  For 
example,  the  wheat  acreage  was  re- 
duced from  217  acres  to  150,  due 
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to  shortage  of  seed.  Livestock  num- 
bers were  likewise  reduced  because 
of  feed  shortage.  Early  in  the 
drought  period  the  young  stock  was 
sold;  in  1936  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  number  of  milk  cows 
from  11  to  9.  By  1938,  50  acres 
were  idle.  Nine  cows  were  milked 
and  there  was  only  the  current 
year's  calf  crop  on  hand. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course, 
that  the  adjustments  in  finances  and 
in  organization  are  based  upon 
many  assumptions.  Changes  in 
these  assumptions  would  alter  the 
conclusions.  For  example,  if  the 
farmer  whose  farm  was  used  in  the 
illustration  had  had  a  large  indebt- 
edness on  his  farm,  he  would  not 
have  had  the  "cushion"  of  $208  per 
year  of  income  computed  as  inter- 

Table  2. — Financial  adjustments   required  in 
living,  960-acre  farm,  Ziehacb 


est  on  owned  capital  to  fall  back 
on.  If  he  had  been  more  dependent 
upon  cash  crops  with  less  emphasis 
upon  livestock  (milk  cows),  his  in- 
come situation  would  probably  have 
been  worse. 

Account  should  also  be  taken  of 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  ages  of  each,  in  deter- 
mining the  income  required  for 
family  subsistence.  One  would  not 
expect  to  find  exactly  the  same  situ- 
ation on  any  two  farms,  and  the 
difference  in  the  situation  would 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  kinds  of 
adjustments  required.  The  possi- 
bility that  some  members  of  the 
family  may  "shift  for  themselves" 
outside  of  the  farm  business,  must 
be    considered    if    the    family  is 

order  to  -provide  $400  annually  for  family 
County,  S.  Dak.,  1931-38  1 


Year 


1931  

1932  

1933  

1934  

1935   

1936  

1937  

1938  

Total 


Income 
for 
labor 
and 
manage- 
ment 


-$12 

2  440 
-108 
-108 

3  684 
-400 

3  718 


1,  206 


Expense  items  delayed 


In*erest 

on 
farmer's 
equity 


$208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
104 


1,  560 


Depre- 
ciation 
on  ma- 
chinery 

and 
build- 
ings 


62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
0 


434 


Taxes 


$142 
0 
70 
150 
0 

*  100 

0 
0 


Loans 
required 


0 
0 
0 
$88 
0 

184 

0 
0 


Obligations 
liquidated 


Loans 


184 


462 


272 


272 


Taxes 


$142 


220 
100 


462 


1  Assuming  no  reserves  on  hand  in  1 930. 

J  Expenses  delayed  in  1932  left  $168  to  carry  over  into  1933. 

3  Expenses  delayed  in  1935  left  $246  to  carry  over  into  1936. 

4  Taxes  were  reduced  about  one-third  in  1936. 

5  Expenses  delayed  1937  left  $304  to  carry  over  into  1938. 
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approaching  maturity  when  the 
drought  cycle  begins,  as  was  the 
case  on  this  farm. 

An  understanding  of  the  great 
variety  of  assumptions  that  might 
reasonably  be  applied  to  individual 
cases  forces  one  to  realize  how  many 
different  kinds  of  adjustments  might 
be  required  in  the  many  different 
situations  faced  by  individual  farm 
families.  It  seems  worth  while  to 
explore  the  performance  records  of 
a  number  of  farm  operators,  who 
have  managed  to  survive  the 
drought.  In  cases  where  records 
are  available,  it  would  be  possible 
to  trace  the  annual  income,  the 
changes  in  organization,  and  the  ad- 
justments made  by  the  operator  to 


meet  practical  problems  as  they  ap- 
peared. It  should  be  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  family  situation  and 
to  follow  the  family  through  the 
stages  of  its  development  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity.  The  effect  of 
the  variability  in  agricultural  income 
upon  the  development  of  the  family 
should  be  discernible,  as  well  as  the 
flexibility  of  the  family  in  adjusting 
itself  to  the  changing  farm  situation. 

All  of  this  would  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  problem 
involved  in  making  a  living  for  a 
farm  family  in  the  Great  Plains.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
survivors  of  drought  and  depression 
have  learned  something  about  the 
principles  involved  in  survival. 


Table  3.— Financial  adjustments  required  in  order  to  provide  $400  annually  for  family  living 
when  AAA  payments  are  included  in  the  income,  960-acre  farm,  Ziehach  County,  S.  Dak., 
1931-38  1 


Year 

Income 

for 
labor 
and 

manage- 
ment 

Income 
from 
AAA 
pay- 
ments 

Expense  items  delayed 

Obliga- 
tions 
liqui- 
dated— 
taxes 

Depre- 
ciation 
reserves 

Interest 
in 

farmer's 
equity 

Depre- 
ciation 
on  ma- 
chinery 
and 
build- 
ings 

Taxes 

1931  

-$12 
!  440 

-108 

-108 
3  684 

-400 
5  718 
-8 

1,206 

0 
0 
0 

$115 
62 
254 
249 
(6) 

680 

$208 
208 
208 
208 
123 
208 
151 
0 

1,314 

$62 
62 
62 
62 
0 
62 
0 
0 

310 

$142 
0 
70 
123 
0 
«  0 
0 
0 

335 

1932  

$142 

1933  

1934  

1935  

193 

1936  

1937  

1938  

$310 
310 

Total .  .  . 

335 

1  Assuming  no  reserves  on  hand  in  1 930. 

2  Expenses  delayed  in  1932  left  $168  to  carry  over  into  1933. 

3  Expenses  delayed  in  1935  left  $276  to  carry  over  into  1936. 
*  Taxes  were  reduced  about  one-third  in  1936. 

5  Expenses  delayed  in  1937  left  $718  to  carry  over  into  1938. 

6  Data  not  available. 
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How  Russia  Reduces 

RISKS  OF  FARMING 

By  V.  KATKOFF.  The  Soviet  Union  uses  insurance  to  cover 
many  agricultural  hazards  and  to  encourage  peasants  to  produce 
needed  crops.  One  result  is  strict  supervision  of  farming — "the 
peasant  is  becoming  more  a  farm  employee  than  a  traditional 
small-scale  farmer." 


UNCERTAINTIES  in 
agriculture  are  of  three 
types:  Risks  from  natural 
factors    like    fire,  wind, 


rain,  other  weather  forces,  earth- 
quake, disease,  or  insects;  human 
risks  through  carelessness,  indiffer- 
ence, or  dishonesty;  and  marketing 
risks,  such  as  changes  in  costs,  sell- 
ing prices,  and  sales  volume. 

In  collective  farming  human  and 
marketing  risks  are  controlled  by  the 
police  power  and  governmental  price 
fixing  policy.  Offenders  are  pun- 
ished by  law.  The  peasant  knows 
that,  whatever  the  harvest,  the  State 
price  for  a  current  year  will  be  un- 
changed, and  that  for  the  next  year 
it  will  be  made  known  before  or 
simultaneously  with  the  publication 
of  the  plan  for  the  following  year. 
Thus,  at  least  in  theory,  business 
risk  is  greatly  reduced.  To  stabilize 
further  agricultural  production,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  an  insurance  pro- 
gram against  most  of  the  unavoid- 
able losses  in  crops,  livestock,  and 
farm  real  property. 

The  Soviet  insurance  system  is  in- 
tended to  cover  losses  of  livestock, 
crops,  and  property,  and  to  encour- 
age initiative  of  the  collective  farms 


in  boosting  production  and  conserv- 
ing collective  property.  Thus,  to 
some  extent,  the  present  Russian 
crop  insurance  may  be  regarded  as 
a  form  of  subsidy  to  the  peasantry  to 
encourage  them  to  produce  needed 
crops  that  the  individual  peasant  or 
collective  farm  considers  unprofit- 
able. 

The  first  decree  on  compulsory  in- 
surance was  adopted  in  1934,  but 
altered  economic  conditions  led  to 
the  passing  of  a  new  decree  in  1940. 

Before  the  decree  of  1940  there 
was  voluntary  and  compulsory  in- 
surance. Voluntary  insurance  up  to 
the  full  value  of  the  object  was  per- 
mitted, at  rates  equal  to  those  for 
compulsory  insurance.  Compulsory 
insurance,  applied  in  almost  all  in- 
surable cases  of  loss,  did  not  cover 
the  full  value  of  the  insured  object. 
Again,  the  rates  were  high  and  the 
sums  paid  out  were  too  low — 50 
rubles  per  hectare  in  grain,  145 
rubles  for  a  horse,  40  rubles  for  a 
sheep,  and  60  rubles  for  a  pig.  (One 
ruble  is  26  cents,  one  hectare  is  2.48 
acres.) 

In  1938,  State  compulsory  insur- 
ance covered  123,700,000  hectares  of 
crop  plantings  and  90,000,000  head 
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of  large  livestock,  with  a  total  value 
of  72,000,000,000  rubles.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1940,  collective  farms  had 
voluntary  insurance  on  35,000,000 
hectares  of  crops  and  on  22,000,000 
head  of  cattle.  In  the  last  few 
years  hundreds  of  millions  of  rubles 
have  been  paid  out  to  cover  insur- 
ance losses.  In  1939  alone,  1,300,- 
000,000  rubles  were  paid  out. 

The  decree  on  compulsory  insur- 
ance passed  April  4,  1940,  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is 
similar  to  that  of  1934,  but  changed 
the  premium  rates.  For  crops  like 
cotton  and  tobacco,  the  rates  were 
raised,  but  for  buildings,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  they  were  lowered 
considerably.  The  Soviet  authorities 
hoped  the  new  measure  would  stim- 
ulate the  collective  farms  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  fire,  by  reducing 
premiums  in  certain  cases  by  half. 

A  Wide  Range  of  Insured 
Goods 

Under  the  new  decree,  collective 
farms  must  insure  buildings,  equip- 
ment, vehicles,  processed  goods,  and 
raw  materials;  plantings  of  farm 
crops,  nurseries,  berry  patches,  and 
vineyards;  large-horned  cattle,  goats, 
hogs  6  months  or  older,  sheep, 
horses,  camels,  asses,  mules,  reindeer 
1  year  or  older,  pedigreed  young 
horses,  camels,  and  fishing  boats. 

Noncollective  peasants  must  in- 
sure buildings,  large-horned  cattle  6 
months  or  older,  horses,  camels, 
asses,  mules,  sheep  and  goats  1  year 
or  older,  hogs  9  months  or  older, 
and  field  crops. 

Insurance  is  paid  for  damage  to 
buildings,  inventory,  equipment,  ve- 
hicles, processed  goods,  and  raw 
materials  from  fire,  lightning,  ex- 
plosion, flood,  earthquake,  storm, 


hurricane,  blizzard,  hail,  and  land- 
slides. 

Field,  truck,  and  nursery  crops 
are  insured  against  hail,  blizzard, 
storm,  fire  at  roots,  freezing,  and 
floods.  Fiber  and  oil-seed  crops  and 
various  medicinal  plants  are  insured 
against  drought  and  damage  from 
all  the  above  causes.  Livestock  is 
insured  against  death  from  disease, 
old  age,  or  accident. 

Fishing  boats  are  insured  against 
damage  by  fire,  lightning,  striking 
reefs,  accidents  in  storms  and  fog, 
and  explosion  of  motors  or  boilers. 

This  compulsory  property  insur- 
ance is  applicable  throughout  the 
country.  Marine  insurance  applies 
on  all  Russian  seas  and  10  lakes, 
and  may  be  extended  to  other  lakes 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

Buildings  and  other  insured  prop- 
erty (except  crops  and  livestock) 
are  completely  covered  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  inventory  value.  Crop 
losses  are  paid  for  according  to  local 
variations,  the  character  of  insured 
client  (collective  or  noncollective 
peasant),  and  kind  of  crop.  Pay- 
ments range  from  60  rubles  to  2,800 
rubles  for  collective  farms  and  from 
50  to  2,200  rubles  for  noncollective 
farms  or  peasants.  Payments  for 
tobacco,  cabbage,  grapes,  and  fruit 
for  sale  and  hops,  hemp,  and  tea 
on  collective  farms  may  be  as  high 
as  10,000  rubles  per  hectare. 

Payments  for  stock  losses  are  the 
same  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  shown  below  (in  rubles): 

Collective 

Farms  Others 

Cattle,     horses,  mules, 

camels                        300  250 

Asses                             100  80 

Sheep  and  goats                60  50 

Hdgs                              80  60 

Reindeer                          65  none 
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But  the  Republican  Councils  of 
Commissars  for  any  Republic  may 
raise  or  lower  by  as  much  as  20 
percent  the  rates  of  payment  for 
crops  or  animals,  and  may  estab- 
lish norms  for  the  administrative 
divisions  within  their  boundaries. 

Special  Premiums 

The  autonomous  Republics  may 
do  the  same  for  counties,  townships, 
and  cities,  using  the  average  norms 
fixed  for  themselves  as  a  base.  Thus, 
the  decree  is  elastic  and  may  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Insurance  premiums  range  from 
30  kopecks  to  6  rubles  for  collective 
farms  and  from  50  kopecks  to  14.50 
rubles  for  noncoUective  farms  on 
each  100  rubles  of  insurance.  The 
highest  premiums  apply  to  horses 
and  mules.  Crops  are  insured  by  lo- 
cality, that  is,  all  kinds  of  crops  in  a 
place  are  lumped  together  and  in- 
sured against  hail,  storm,  and  fire 
at  roots,  and,  by  kind,  against  wash- 
ing-out, freezing,  heat,  and  flood. 
Special  premiums,  ranging  from 
2.50  to  10  rubles  per  100  rubles  of 
insurance  for  collective  farms  and 
from  4.50  to  15  rubles  for  noncoUec- 
tive farms,  are  charged  on  cotton 
and  tobacco,  varying  according  to 
locality,  soil,  and  climate.  Premiums 
on  spring  and  fall  plantings  are  cal- 
culated according  to  the  sowing 
plan,  on  old  perennial  grasses  ac- 
cording to  the  haying  plan,  and  on 
orchards,  berry  patches,  and  other 
plantings  according  to  the  actual 
area.  Acreage  seeded  in  excess  of 
the  planned  area  is  insured  without 
cost. 

The  Republican  Councils  of  Com- 
missars may  fix,  within  the  average 
rates  of  premium  payments  listed, 
the  rates  for  the  autonomous  Repub- 


lic and  the  regions  and  Provinces 
within  their  territories.  The  auton- 
omous Republics,  regions,  and  Prov- 
inces may  act  similarly  for  their 
counties,  townships,  and  cities.  The 
Council  of  Commissars  may  reduce 
or  cancel  premiums  for  State  live- 
stock farms  and  noncoUective  farms 
in  the  Far  East.  Also,  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Finance  may  lower,  up  to 
30  percent,  the  average  rate  on  build- 
ings (depending  on  their  qualities 
of  fire-resistance)  and  up  to  50  per- 
cent, in  certain  places,  the  premium 
on  horses. 

Premiums  for  compulsory  insur- 
ance are  calculated  by  the  State  In- 
surance Agency  (Gosstrakh).  Col- 
lections are  made  from  rural  clients 
by  regional  financial  agents,  who  are 
the  officers  of  the  State  Bank,  and 
from  collective  farms  by  agents  of 
State  Insurance  Agency.  If  the 
agents  discover  that  insurable  prop- 
erty had  been  concealed  or  omitted 
in  inventory  when  the  insurance  lists 
were  prepared,  they  can  collect 
premiums  for  2  years  back.  Prop- 
erty subject  to  insurance  is  listed 
once  a  year.  Premiums  are  assessed 
accordingly.  Property  acquired  by 
the  insured  client  thereafter  is  listed 
in  the  following  year.  When  in- 
surance payments  are  made,  unpaid 
premiums  are  deducted. 

Premiums  are  paid  as  follows:  By 
collective  farms,  40  percent  by  Sep- 
tember 15;  30  percent  by  November 
1;  30  percent  by  December  1.  All 
others  pay  50  percent  by  September 
15  and  50  percent  by  November  1, 
but  the  Finance  Commissariat  may 
fix  other  terms  for  payments  in  cer- 
tain places.  Failure  to  pay  premiums 
promptly  is  subject  to  fines. 

Of  the  total  collected  premium, 
15  percent  is  set  aside  for  fire  pre- 
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Blessed 

Blessed  be  agriculture!  If  one 
does  not  have  too  much  of  it. 
— Charles  Dudley  Warner 


vention  and  for  livestock  and  0.5  per- 
cent for  publicity  work  and  for  re- 
wards to  the  more  efficient  insurance 
workers.  To  encourage  livestock 
raising,  the  premium  on  pedigreed 
cattle  is  cut  20  percent.  Farms  hav- 
ing fireproof  buildings  save  50  per- 
cent in  premiums. 

Collective  farms  and  other  clients 
must  maintain  their  property  and 
crops  in  complete  order  in  accord- 
ance with  fire-protection,  agricul- 
tural, and  veterinary  regulations  and 
practices,  and  must  report  promptly 
any  fire  and  sickness  of  animals. 

As  agriculture  develops  and  crop 
yields  increase,  insurance  payments 
also  rise — 21  percent  in  the  case  of 
field  crops,  even  more  for  crops  like 
hops  and  hemp,  and  up  to  several 
hundred  percent  for  a  hectare  of 
land  planted  in  cotton.  For  tobacco 
the  average  now  is  1,240  rubles, 
against  1,050  rubles  in  1934.  Simi- 
larly, the  loss  of  a  horse  or  cattle  on 
a  collective  farm,  formerly  reim- 
bursed to  the  extent  of  150  rubles, 
now  brings  300  rubles. 

How  effective  is  this  insurance 
program?  Superficially,  one  may 
say  that  it  helps  the  peasantry.  But 
one  must  not  be  too  hasty  about 
forming  an  opinion. 

Soviet  publications  maintain  that 
the  insurance  benefits  the  peasants 
and  the  Government,  and  estimate 


the  Government's  share  of  the  1940 
profits  of  the  State  Insurance  Agency 
( plus  the  purchases  of  State  bonds  by 
that  agency)  at  1,181,000,000  rubles 
— a  method  of  obtaining  funds  at  a 
time  when  ready  cash  is  needed  to 
expand  the  Russian  armament 
program. 

Among  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered is  that  accurate  data  for  fore- 
casting probabilities  of  loss  from 
specific  causes  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  organization.  But  in  most  parts 
of  Russia  these  data  are  inadequate 
as  bases  for  scientific  forecasts.  It  is 
true  that  general  improvement  in 
Russian  agricultural  technique  ex- 
cludes many  possibilities  of  crop  fail- 
ure, but  complete  removal  of  failure 
may  be  possible  when  only  well- 
established  and  well-known  crops 
are  grown  by  the  peasants.  New 
crops  and  new  methods  always  in- 
crease dangers  of  failure. 

The  collective  peasant  has  to  grow 
what  he  is  ordered  to  grow.  He 
must  use  the  seeds  that  are  given  to 
him.  He  is  told  which  sort  of  fertil- 
izer he  must  apply,  and  how  much. 
His  methods  are  strictly  supervised. 
The  peasant  is  becoming  more  a 
farm  employee  than  a  traditional 
small-scale  farmer.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  is  a  tendency  for  a 
member  of  a  collective  farm  to  be 
less  conscientious  in  his  tasks. 

Even  at  the  present  time  many 
peasants  join  the  collective  farms  to 
escape  the  payment  of  State  taxes. 
Many  of  these  peasants  are  working 
in  nearby  towns.  They  are  only  par- 
tially dependent  on  farming  as  a 
source  of  income.  Considering  all 
these  factors  we  may  say  that  human 
factors  are  the  most  important 
aspects  in  Russian  crop-insurance 
policy. 
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Food  Technology  and 


LAND  USE  PLANNING 

By  A.  C.  HOFFMAN.  Planning  a  better  use  of  land  resources 
can  be  done  only  within  limits  set  by  the  existing  state  of  science 
and  technology.  Nothing  is  predictable  in  this  field,  but,  it  is 
pointed  out,  progress  in  the  technique  of  food  manufacturing  is 
a  major  factor  in  agriculture. 


THE  TECHNOLOGY 
of  food  manufacturing 
seems  at  first  thought  to 
be  somewhat  remote  from 


the  everyday  problems  of  agricul- 
ture and  land  use.  In  reality,  this 
is  far  from  the  case.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  progress  in 
the  technique  of  food  manufacturing 
has  been  one  of  the  major  factors 
in  determining  the  type  and  local- 
ization of  our  agriculture. 

Most  of  the  basic  processes  for 
making  edible  the  raw  products  of 
agriculture  —  grinding,  churning, 
baking,  curing,  and  so  on — are  as 
old  as  the  recorded  history  of  man. 
But  the  particular  techniques  by 
which  these  basic  processes  are  car- 
ried on  have  been  revolutionized 
within  the  last  75  years.  New 
methods  of  milling  have  been  de- 
veloped, baking  has  become  a  com- 
mercial rather  than  a  household 
function,  and  the  preservation  of 
food  has  been  vastly  improved  by 
artificial  refrigeration  and  the  use  of 
air-sealed  containers.  Moreover,  to 
the  older  food  processes  have  been 
added  many  new  ones.  Some  of  the 
foods  we  eat  today  were  unknown 


several  generations  ago — evaporated 
milk,  processed  cheese,  prepared 
breakfast  cereals,  fresh  frozen  berries 
in  midwinter.  An  obvious  result  of 
all  this  has  been  to  provide  a  broader 
and  more  varied  outlet  for  food 
products,  and  this  in  turn  has  had 
a  direct  effect  on  land  use  develop- 
ment. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the 
milling  industry.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  method  of  making  flour 
was  to  crush  the  grain  between  two 
stones  by  a  revolving  motion  of  the 
upper  one.  Separation  of  the  flour 
from  the  bran  was  done  with  crude 
sieves.  From  time  to  time  improve- 
ments in  these  methods  were  made, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  mill  unit  was 
increased  by  the  use  of  water  and 
steam  power.  But  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  milling  were  not  greatly 
different  from  what  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 

Then  came  two  major  innova- 
tions. The  first  was  the  mill  roll 
to  replace  grinding  disks.  With 
sufficient  power,  which  was  now 
available,  the  capacity  of  a  roller 
mill  is  many  times  that  of  the  old 
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disk-grinder  unit.  The  mill  roll  re- 
duced greatly  the  cost  of  grinding 
flour,  spelled  the  doom  of  the  small 
gristmill,  and  centralized  and  relo- 
cated the  milling  industry. 

The  second  was  a  method  for 
separating  flour  from  bran  by  means 
of  an  air  current  rather  than  sieves. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  air- 
purifier  about  1875,  spring  wheat 
had  been  in  disrepute  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  an  acceptable 
flour  from  it.  The  new  separation 
process,  however,  yielded  as  good  a 
product  from  spring  wheat  as  from 
winter  wheat,  and  wheat  production 
expanded  rapidly  in  the  spring-wheat 
States  and  Minneapolis  became  al- 
most overnight  the  leading  milling 
center  of  the  country. 

Refrigeration  and  the  Livestock^ 
Industry 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  the  meat  packing  industry  "just 
happened"  to  grow  up  in  Chicago 
because  several  energetic  men 
thought  it  a  good  place  to  start  a 
business.  The  growth  and  localiza- 
tion of  an  industry  are  seldom  as 
fortuitous  as  that. 

The  development  of  meat  packing 
in  the  Middle  West  and  the  ex- 
panded market  outlet  thus  afforded 
to  Corn  Belt  livestock  producers  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  introduction 
of  the  refrigerator  car  during  the 
1870's.  Before  this,  livestock  had  to 
be  slaughtered  close  to  the  point  of 
ultimate  consumption  if  the  meat 
was  to  be  consumed  in  fresh  form. 
Livestock  slaughter  therefore  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  small  butcher- 
ing establishments  near  the  big  con- 
sumption centers.  Western  pro- 
ducers were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
gaining  access  to  the  eastern  fresh 


meat  trade  until  it  became  possible 
to  ship  dressed  meat  under  artificial 
refrigeration.  Of  further  impor- 
tance to  the  livestock  industry  was 
the  discovery  and  application  of  new 
methods  for  using  animal  byprod- 
ucts, which  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  animals  produced.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  inventors 
and  technicians  whose  names  are 
virtually  unknown  today — Perkins 
and  Carre  (refrigeration);  Mege 
Mouries  and  Schmidt  (byproducts 
chemistry) — did  far  more  for  the 
livestock  industry  than  some  of  its 
more  popular  heroes. 

Technology  in  the  Dairy 
Industry 

Modern  technology  also  has  been 
an  important  factor  to  the  dairy 
farmer,  although  to  many  this  will 
seem  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
men  have  known  for  thousands  of 
years  the  basic  processes  of  making 
butter  and  cheese.  Here  the  contri- 
bution of  the  technologist  has  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  palatable 
forms  in  which  milk  may  be  con- 
sumed and,  recently,  to  open  up  a 
new  field  of  nonfood  uses  for  this 
product. 

Artificial  refrigeration  probably 
has  meant  more  to  the  dairy  farmer 
than  to  the  livestock  producer. 
Without  it,  ice  cream  would  not  be 
commonplace  in  the  American  diet, 
nor  could  fresh  milk  be  easily  and 
safely  supplied  to  urban  consumers. 

The  general  principles  of  pasteur- 
ization were  given  to  us  more  than 
70  years  ago  by  the  great  French 
scientist,  Louis  Pasteur,  but  not 
until  after  1900  were  machines  per- 
fected for  pasteurizing  milk. 

Also  of  great  significance  to  the 
dairy  industry  was  the  discovery  of 
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methods  for  making  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk.  Gail  Borden  laid 
the  basis  for  the  evaporated-milk  in- 
dustry by  his  discovery  in  1856  of  a 
method  for  condensing  milk  by 
evaporation  in  vacuo.  Closely  re- 
lated in  origin  and  history  to  this 
development  was  the  manufacture 
of  dry-milk  powder.  These  proc- 
esses today  utilize  some  5  percent  of 
total  milk  production. 

Of  great  commercial  importance 
is  the  processed  cheese  industry,  de- 
veloped largely  within  the  past 
25  years.  Processed  cheese  is  made 
from  natural  cheese  by  methods  of 
pasteurizing,  blending,  and  packag- 
ing. It  can  hardly  be  called  a  new 
basic  process,  because  men  have 
known  how  to  make  cheese  since 
Biblical  times. 

But  it  has  undoubtedly  helped  to 
develop  a  wider  market  for  cheese 
by  increasing  the  number  of  its 
forms  and  by  providing  a  conven- 
ient and  merchandisable  cheese 
package. 

A  new  and  interesting  develop- 
ment whose  potentialities  cannot  yet 
be  assessed  is  the  increasing  use  of 
casein  for  industrial  purposes. 
Casein  itself  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  dairy  product  that  has  long 
been  used  for  making  certain  plastic 
materials.  Now  it  is  used  as  a  base 
for  paints.  Chemists  and  techni- 
cians are  trying  to  use  it  in  making 
synthetic  fibers.  The  commercial 
possibilities  of  these  methods  cannot 
be  predicted,  but  it  is  at  least  signif- 
icant that  they  are  being  used 
commercially  in  several  European 
countries. 

Prepared  Breakfast  Cereals 

A  basically  new  group  of  food 
processes  is  used  in  manufacturing 


prepared  breakfast  cereals.  The 
first  patent  for  making  puffed  cere- 
als was  issued  to  A.  P.  Anderson  in 
1902.  At  about  the  same  time,  H. 
D.  Perky  perfected  and  patented  a 
method  for  making  shredded  cereal 
biscuit.  Shortly  before  this,  Gent 
and  the  Kelloggs  developed  tech- 
niques for  steaming  and  rolling 
grains  so  as  to  make  flaked  cereals. 
The  present  leading  cereal  com- 
panies trace  their  origin  and  growth 
directly  to  the  work  of  these  and 
other  technicians.  To  consumers 
they  contributed  new  and  palatable 
food  forms,  and  to  cereal  producers 
some  additional  outlets  for  their 
products. 

Preserving  Perishable  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
as  it  exists  today  could  not  have  de- 
veloped without  two  things:  Preser- 
vation in  air-sealed  containers  and 
artificial  refrigeration  for  fresh 
perishables. 

Canning  is  now  largely  commer- 
cialized, and  the  production  of  com- 
modities for  canning  is  done  mainly 
by  specialized  growers  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  rather  than  in  family 
gardens.  Unquestionably  this  proc- 
ess has  increased  the  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  city  people, 
and  probably  also  of  most  farm 
families. 

Artificial  refrigeration  for  fresh 
perishables  has  likewise  been  im- 
portant to  agriculture,  both  by  in- 
creasing consumption  and  by  chang- 
ing the  location  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table production.  The  production 
of  many  of  our  special  crops  is  now 
located  mainly  around  the  periphery 
of  the  country  (i.  e.,  the  Gulf  and 
West  Coast  States),  thousands  of 
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miles  from  the  point  of  ultimate 
'consumption. 

The  latest  innovation  in  food 
preservation  is  frozen  packing.  Its 
history  runs  back  nearly  100  years, 
although  it  was  not  commercially 
important  until  after  the  World 
War.  Many  inventive  men  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the 
process.  Enoch  Pifer  was  granted  a 
patent  for  freezing  fish  as  early  as 
1 86 1,  but  not  much  use  of  quick 
freezing  was  made  outside  the  fish 
industry  until  Taylor,  Zorotschen- 
zeff,  Birdseye,  and  others  took  hold 
of  it  during  the  1920's.  Today  there 
are  at  least  six  patented  processes  for 
quick-freezing  in  commercial  use. 

Frozen  packing  probably  will 
have  less  effect  on  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  than  some  of  the 
older    preservative    methods  had 


Foundation 

Upon  agriculture,  the  founda- 
tions of  individual  happiness 
and  national  prosperity  must 
rely  for  support.  It  embraces  all 
that  can  render  life  supportable 
or  desirable — all  that  render  na- 
tions great  and  prosperous — all 
that  give  aliment  to  commerce 
and  existences  to  manufac- 
tures— all  that  augment  popula- 
tion and  extend  civilization. 
— Governor  Clinton 


when  they  were  introduced.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  expansion  of 
quick  freezing  will  represent  a 
transition  from  canning  or  other 
preservative  methods,  although  for 
some  commodities  it  will  undoubt- 
edly result  in  some  net  increase  in 
demand  and  probably  also  in  a  re- 
location of  areas  of  production. 

Planning  and  Technology 

We  have  discussed  only  the  out- 
standing modern  developments  in 
food  processing,  and  not  by  any 
means  all  of  these.  Agriculture  has 
probably  been  affected  even  more 
by  technological  progress  in  other 
lines.  Improvements  in  the  meth- 
ods of  farming  itself — in  soil  chem- 
istry, plant  and  animal  breeding, 
farm  machinery,  and  so  on — have 
had  an  equally  great  influence  in 
shaping  agricultural  development. 

The  Government  recently  has 
undertaken  a  broad  program  of 
scientific  research  intended  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  farm  products. 
The  possibilities  cannot  even  be 
guessed.  At  the  same  time  research 
is  proceeding  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  in  other  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions, and  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals are  at  work  on  devices  and 
experiments,  some  of  which  may 
have  consequences  for  agriculture 
greater  than  any  discussed  here. 
The  use  of  agricultural  products  for 
industrial  purposes — for  fuel  oils, 
plastics,  and  building  materials — 
may  open  a  new  horizon  for  agri- 
culture. 

And  it  also  is  possible  that  prog- 
ress in  the  laboratory  will  lead  to 
the  displacement  rather  than  the 
enlargement  of  the  market  outlet 
for  farm  products. 
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Planning  for  people, 

NOT  FOR  PLANS 

By  ROBIN  M.  WILLIAMS.  Here  is  a  warning  and  a  challenge 
that  should  clarify  some  thinking  about  the  scope  and  ends  and 
methods  of  land  use  planning.  It  is  a  plea  for  greater  under- 
standing of  the  social,  personal,  factors  involved,  and  a  warning 
that  "certainly  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  planning  efforts  merely 
gave  the  American  rural  people  a  more  systematized  dose  of  the 
same  elements  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  rural 
situation!' 


THE  TIME  is  not  too  far 
past  when  one  could  ex- 
pect to  find  in  many  dis- 
cussions of  land  use  some 


far-reaching  conclusions  concerning 
the  overpopulation  of  certain  areas 
and  the  "necessity"  for  moving  peo- 
ple out  of  such  areas.  Such  sugges- 
tions, however,  have  been  much  less 
definite  regarding  ways  and  means 
for  accomplishing  this  end  or  re- 
garding the  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  a  program  of 
this  type. 

We  find  planning  committees  re- 
fusing to  designate  as  "unsuited  to 
agriculture"  certain  poor  land  areas 
in  the  southern  Appalachians  in 
which  a  dense  population  is  digging 
a  subsistence  living  from  rapidly 
eroding  hillside  farms. 

The  population  fails  to  flow  from 
one  area  or  occupation  to  another 
as  freely  as  "purely  economic"  fac- 
tors would  indicate.  We  find  large 
local  and  regional  differences  in  ma- 
terial level  of  living  and  in  per  capita 
productive  resources. 


The  attention  that  has  been  di- 
rected to  these  situations  has  come 
mostly  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
concept  of  "economic  maladjust- 
ment." 

Perhaps  there  is  a  need  for  a 
broader  analysis  of  why  such  things 
are  so  and  of  what  they  mean  for 
planning  efforts.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  "human  factor"  must  be 
taken  into  account.  To  this  some 
have  replied,  "Yes — but  how,  specifi- 
cally: when,  where,  and  in  what 
terms?" 

If  we  are  to  avoid  action  that  may 
eventuate  in  important  unantici- 
pated, and  perhaps  undesired,  con- 
sequences, there  is  real  need  to  work 
systematically  toward  an  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  how  social  factors 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "human  fac- 
tor" enters  into  the  picture  in  the 
explanation  of  an  assumed  differen- 
tial return  to  agriculture  as  compared 
with  other  lines  of  production. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to 
support  the  thesis  that  agriculture,  in 
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many  times  and  places,  has  received 
a  smaller  remuneration  than  would 
fall  to  its  lot  in  a  completely  "fric- 
tionless"  economy.  If  this  be  true, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  explain  why 
the  shift  to  better  economic  alterna- 
tives does  not  take  place. 

If  one  could  assume  complete  in- 
terchangeability  of  "units"  of  labor, 
one  could  always  expect  the  same 
wage  for  a  given  grade  of  labor  in 
all  employments.  Although  there  is 
widespread  recognition  of  factors 
which  contradict  this  assumption, 
there  is  always  the  temptation  to 
leave  to  one  side  in  specific  cases  the 
the  fact  that  economic  action  takes 
place  within  a  social  framework  and 
is  subject  to  certain  social  "ties." 

In  part  because  of  these  ties,  the 
factors  of  production  are  not  freely 
mobile.  To  some  extent  the  influ- 
ence of  such  elements  is  a  factor  in 
the  presence  of  much  population  as- 
sociated with  scanty  resources  in  one 


sector  of  an  economy  in  contrast  to 
a  relatively  smaller  population  asso- 
ciated with  ample  resources  in  an- 
other, e.  g.,  New  England  versus  the 
South. 

Further,  were  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction perfectly  mobile,  population 
and  resources  would  shift  out  of 
farming,  for  example,  whenever  re- 
turns in  it  fell  below  those  to  be 
obtained  in  alternative  employments. 
Some  such  shifts  do  occur,  but  they 
are  not  large  enough  to  remove  all 
of  the  so-called  "surplus"  population. 
What  would  ordinarily  be  regarded 
as  extremely  bad  economic  conditions 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  mo- 
bility— in  fact,  in  some  instances,  may 
militate  against  it. 

What  are  the  factors,  aside  from 
factual  lack  of  alternative  opportu- 
nities, which  account  for  conditions 
of  such  great  importance  for  any  gen- 
eral social  policy  or  any  general 
theory  of  planning? 

Some  of  the  more  significant  ones 
may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 
First,  there  is  the  complex  of  social 
values  which  we  may  subsume  under 
the  phrase,  "emotional  attachment  to 
home,  family,  and  locale."  The  ties 
of  a  strong  family  system  are  not, 
with  safety,  to  be  lightly  dismissed 
as  merely  "nonrational."  They  are 
still  prime  factors  in  much  of  human 
behavior. 

Second,  on  the  same  level  are  the 
ties  of  stable  and  satisfying  group 
relationships  in  a  familiar  neighbor- 
hood circle.  Our  rural  populations 
in  general  still  manifest  strong  senti- 
ments of  group  persistence.  The 
local  group  is  the  most  universal  and 
permanent  human  organization  be- 
yond the  basic  family  unit. 

Third,  social  status  considerations 
are  more  important  than  are  usually 
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recognized  in  holding  people  to  their 
accustomed  social  place.  An  Ozark 
subsistence  farmer  and  a  casual  la- 
borer in  Detroit  may  have  an  equi- 
valent income  in  material  goods, 
whereas  the  social  valuations  to 
which  they  are  subject  in  their  daily 
life  may  be  quite  different.  Men 
sometimes  are  known  to  forego  con- 
siderable amounts  of  economic  goods 
in  favor  of  maintaining  a  status  in 
a  group. 

Fourth,  there  is  ignorance  of  al- 
ternative opportunities  because  of 
lack  of  education,  isolation,  and  the 
complexity  of  our  modern  social 
order.  These  factors  are  "aided  and 
abetted"  by  poverty. 

Fifth,  error  in  anticipating  oppor- 
tunities is  a  factor  quite  apart  from 
ignorance. 

Sixth,  in  some  cases  there  are  in- 
vestments in  fixed  capital  which  are 
not  quickly  or  easily  liquidated. 

Seventh,  many  of  our  "problem" 
rural  populations  lack  the  skills  and 
knowledges  necessary  for  entrance 
into  other  occupations,  especially 
in  other  areas.  They  may  also  lack 
acquaintance  with  the  individuals  or 
groups  through  which  employment 
elsewhere  is  mediated. 

Eighth,  mobility  of  farm  popula- 
tion is  retarded  by  many  barriers  and 
checks  imposed  by  the  social  struc- 
ture. The  depression  phenomenon 
of  guards  to  turn  migrants  away 
from  certain  state  boundaries  is  prob- 
ably the  most  dramatic  example. 
Perhaps  less  visible,  but  of  great  im- 
portance, are  such  things  as  ethnic 
or  racial  feelings,  industrial  labor 
policies,  trade-union  regulations,  va- 
rious types  of  residence  requirements, 
and  so  on.  The  profound  signifi- 
cance of  these  and  related  factors  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  in 
recent  years. 


Ninth,  migration  is  affected  by  the 
discount  to  which  the  future  in  an 
unknown  (as  over  against  a  fa- 
miliar) situation  may  be  subject. 

Closely  related  to  this  is,  tenth,  the 
relative  fixity  of  social  values,  beliefs, 
and  habits  which  grow  out  of  some 
of  the  above  elements  as  they  operate 
in  the  rural  setting. 

Finally,  it  is  easy  to  overstress  the 
factor  of  conscious,  rational  weigh- 
ing of  alternatives  as  an  element  in 
mobility. 

The  Danger  of  Seeing  Only 
One  Goal 

We  are  all  probably  more  clearly 
aware  at  present  than  ever  before 
that  land  use  and  population  policies 
are  shot  through  with  questions  of 
social  values.  How  is  it  to  be  de- 
cided what  land  use  should  prevail 
in  a  given  area?  When  does  an  area 
have  a  population  "surplus"  on  the 
land  ?  It  is  clear  that  such  questions 
cannot  be  answered  except  on  the 
basis  of  some  rather  fundamental  as- 
sumptions as  to  what  is  valuable, 
what  way  of  life  is  desirable — and 
to  whom. 

As  one  reviews  discussions  of  rural 
problems,  it  is  striking  to  observe 
how  often  a  certain  material  level  of 
living  is  taken,  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly, as  a  central  goal,  in  relation  to 
which  other  values  are  ignored  or 
minimized.  Perhaps  such  an  em- 
phasis is  inevitable  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  there  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  such  concentration  upon 
one  goal  that  action  may  have  un- 
foreseen and  unintended  conse- 
quences upon  other  values  of  im- 
portance. 

For  example,  the  story  of  history 
is  that  a  relatively  exclusive  concern 
with  the  acquisition  of  goods  has 
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been  associated  with  considerable  in- 
tragroup  tension  and  a  tendency 
toward  the  dissolution  of  the  insti- 
tutional rules  which  safeguard  the 
regularized  satisfaction  of  interests. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  the  fac- 
tors influencing  economically  adjus- 
tive  mobility  and  the  questions  cen- 
tering around  goals  for  land  use  and 
population  policy  are  two  of  the 
points  at  which  social  factors  are 
relevant  to  planning.  The  crucial 
significance  of  some  of  the  factors 
that  are  frequently  taken  for  granted 
or  dismissed  without  conscious  anal- 
ysis may  be  illustrated  by  singling 
out  for  further  discussion  one  of  the 
points  previously  mentioned,  that  is, 
sentiments  of  local  attachment. 

Suppose  the  question  is  posed: 
What  if  our  rural  population  had  no 
ties  to  locality  other  than  the  calcula- 
tion of  pecuniary  advantage?  There 
would  then  be,  seemingly,  an  ideal 
situation  for  planning  those  changes 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  possible 
economic  adjustment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be 
some  who  long  for  so  simple  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  proper  economic 
pressure  and  counterweights  could 
be  relied  upon  to  adjust  population 
precisely  to  the  changing  structure 
of  prices  and  costs  and  resultant  com- 
parative advantages. 

There  thus  may  easily  develop  a 
tendency  (usually  implicit)  to  re- 
gard "localism,"  "provincialism," 
"ethnocentrism"  merely  as  trouble- 
some barriers  to  needed  adjustments. 
Undoubtedly  such  sentiments  some- 
times serve  to  block  advantageous 
changes. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
shield.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these 
local  identifications  are  universally 
found  in  society?   And  does  not  this 


imply  that  they  perform  functions 
which  are  bound  up  with  social 
groups  as  going  concerns?  The  hy- 
pothesis may  be  ventured  that  re- 
peated shocks  to  a  people's  sense  of 
local  attachment  and  group  identifi- 
cation would  go  a  long  way  toward 
dissolving  one  important  basis  of 
social  stability. 

Urban  wage  earners  who  have 
been  recently  uprooted  from  a  rural 
culture  exhibit  revealing  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  behaviors  character- 
istically accompanying  this  process. 
Some  of  the  increasingly  important 
groups  of  unattached  farm  laborers 
also  have  something  to  teach  us  on 
this  point.  The  tenuous  character 
of  group  organization  based  exclu- 
sively upon  the  pecuniary  calculus 
is  sufficiently  evident  in  contempo- 
rary society. 

Attempts  to  appraise  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  policies  of  "improve- 
ment in  place"  versus  "relocations" 
are  facilitated  by  the  inclusion  of 
these  considerations.  Here,  perhaps, 
is  a  point  at  which  "negative  plan- 
ning" may  prove  of  considerable 
value. 

Limits  of  Public  Planning 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  "plea  for  a  return  to  economic 
primitiveness."  But  it  should  be 
equally  clear  that  realistic  planning 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  func- 
tions now  served  by  social  elements 
which  may  appear  to  surface  exam- 
ination merely  as  barriers  or  anachro- 
nisms. Realistic  policy  must  also  be 
aware  of  the  limits  within  which 
public  planning  must  operate  at  any 
given  time.  There  is  a  place,  and 
an  increasingly  important  one,  for 
"blueprints"  and  for  the  most  rig- 
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orously  rational  planning  of  which 
.  our  experts  are  capable. 

The  thesis  here  is  simply  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  rest  content  with 
the  consideration  of  one  set  of  vari- 
ables without  the  likelihood  of  event- 
ually frustrating  our  own  ends.  We 
speak  of  "social  experiments."  In 
point  of  fact,  the  social  action  process 
is  irreversible.  When  an  experiment 
in  social  relations  is  undertaken,  a 
new  situation  emerges  and  it  is  never 
possible  to  wipe  out  the  residue 
(however  small)  of  new  relation- 
ships, with  their  supporting  senti- 
ments, in  order  to  return  to  the 
original  state  of  affairs. 

Too  rapid  a  succession  of  changes 
in  the  roles  which  people  are  ex- 
pected to  play  and  the  values  for 
which  they  are  expected  to  strive 
means  that  the  stable  and  routinised 
behaviors  which  are  the  bedrock  of 
group  life  do  not  have  time  to  de- 
velop and  to  become  supported  by 
group  authority.  A  more  or  less 
calculable  social  environment  is  as 
much  a  necessity  for  social  adapta- 
tion as  the  physical  environment  is 
for  biological  adaptation. 

And  the  social  changes  and  the 
shifting  of  the  group  ties  of  individ- 
uals which  are  mediated  through  im- 
personal cultural  forces  have  quite 
different  implications  from  those 
mediated  through  a  definite  social 
organization  which  can  be  located, 
named,  and  read  about  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Optimism  and  the  Ris\  of 
Discontent 

One  further  point  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  responsibilities  of  pres- 
ent-day planning.  Crisis  periods  re- 
quire action.  Rapid  changes  in 
socio-economic  conditions  in  such 


He  who  sows  the  ground  with 
care  and  diligence  acquires  a 
greater  stoc\  of  religious 
merit  than  he  could  gain  by 
the  repetition  of  ten  thousand 
prayers. 

— Zoroaster 


periods  tend  to  the  use  of  rapidly 
changing  action  programs,  requiring 
active  public  participation  and  sup- 
port. In  such  a  process,  there  is  a 
continual  pressure  to  "get  results," 
to  "put  things  over,"  which  encour- 
ages optimistic  claims  for  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  a  given  policy. 

If  expectations  are  alternately 
aroused  and  then  frustrated  a  situa- 
tion may  arise  in  which  disillusion- 
ment and  discontent  are  united — a 
singularly  inauspicious  marriage. 

To  give  the  individual  compre- 
hension of  his  social  world,  a  status 
in  a  group,  purposes  for  action  and 
cultural  design  for  living — these  are 
some  of  the  more  important  func- 
tions of  the  integrated  local  group. 
The  forces  of  our  predepression  so- 
cial system  had  been  shattering  this 
mode  of  organization  over  a  long 
period. 

Certainly  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  planning  efforts  merely  gave  the 
American  rural  people  a  more  sys- 
tematized dose  of  the  same  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent rural  situation. 

If  land-use  planning  can  be  enough 
more  than  merely  land-use  planning 
to  contribute  toward  building  new 
centers  of  integration  through  real 
local  participation  within  the  rural 
community,  its  contribution  may 
mean  much  more  than  we  now 
realize. 
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The  Political  Economy  of  War.   A.  C.  Pigou.   Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
London.    169  pages.  1940. 

Wartime  Control  of  Prices.   Charles  O.  Hardy.   The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion.   Washington.    216  pages.  1940. 

By  JAMES  P.  CAVIN 


SAD  NECESSITY  forces  us  to  pon- 
der again  the  economics  of  war. 
Terms  like  "galloping  inflation," 
price  control,  bulk-line  costs,  prior- 
ities, commandeering,  and  rationing 
have  reappeared.  These  two  brief 
volumes  serve  well  to  orient  the 
social  scientist  toward  some  of  the 
economic  issues  raised  by  war  or 
total  defense. 

Professor  Pigou's  book  is  a  revi- 
sion of  his  1921  volume,  omitting 
the  closing  chapters  on  the  aftermath 
of  the  war.  It  traces  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  a  war  economy, 
and  the  original  edition  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  shed  light 
on  the  economic  problems  of  a  world 
at  peace.  It  is  essentially  a  general 
treatise,  not  a  handbook  for  the  ad- 
ministrators of  a  war  economy;  but 
it  sheds  light  on  their  problems  as 
well,  and  its  republication  is  most 
welcome. 

The  14  brief  chapters  may  be  di- 
vided into  3  groups.  The  first  6  deal 
broadly  with  the  economic  nature  of 
the  war  effort,  including  the  eco- 
nomic causes  of  war,  resources  avail- 
able for  war,  the  real  costs  involved 
and  the  role  of  Government  com- 
mandeering. Chapters  7  to  9  deal 
with  the  interrelated  problems  of 
taxation,    government,    and  bank 


credit.  The  last  five  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  certain  special  problems  un- 
der the  headings  of  price  control, 
rationing  of  consumers,  priorities, 
bounties,  and  control  of  imports  and 
foreign  investments. 

On  the  whole,  Pigou's  treatment 
is  suggestive  rather  than  analytical. 
The  most  elaborate  analysis  appears 
in  the  chapters  on  taxes,  borrowing, 
and  credit.  These  chapters  give  at- 
tention not  only  to  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  financial  measures  but  to 
their  economic  significance  in  the 
post-war  period.  Our  own  defense 
effort  finds  some  cleavage  between 
those  who  look  only  to  immediate 
results  and  those  who,  while  equally 
desirous  of  maximizing  the  defense 
effort,  seek  simultaneously  to  mini- 
mize the  maladjustments  of  a  post- 
armament  period.  The  significance 
of  this  latter  problem  is  easily  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  had  to 
struggle  with  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural adjustment  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  two  decades. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  ECON- 
OMIST will  regret  that  Professor 
Pigou  did  not  in  his  original  treat- 
ment undertake  a  full-length  job 
comparable  to  his  great  studies  of  the 
economics  of  welfare,  industrial  fluc- 
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tuations,  and  unemployment.  Such 
a  treatment  by  one  so  able  and  dis- 
cerning would  have  been  a  treasure 
today.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brev- 
ity and  simplicity  of  his  volume 
should  induce  a  wide  reading  by  all 
shades  of  social  scientists  and  lay- 
men, and  help  them  to  focus  rap- 
idly on  the  problems  ahead. 

A  portion  of  the  epilogue,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  earlier  chapters 
on  the  aftermath,  deserves  quota- 
tion. "We  are  at  a  start  of  a  journey 
whose  end  we  cannot  foresee.  Yet 
once  again  the  young  and  gallant, 
our  children  and  our  friends,  go 
down  into  the  pit  that  others  have 
digged  for  them.  Yet  once  again 
men  of  greater  age,  we  that,  if  it 
might  be,  would  so  gladly  give  for 
theirs  our  withered  lives,  we  cumber 
the  earth  in  vain.  We  wait  and 
watch  and — those  who  can — we 
pray.  As  an  economist  I  have  not 
the  power,  nor,  as  a  man,  the  heart, 
to  strain  through  a  night  so  black  to 
a  dawn  I  shall  not  see." 

Faced  by  so  dark  an  outlook,  we 
can  only  more  admire  the  effort 
made  by  Professor  Pigou  in  reissu- 
ing his  book. 

DR.  HARDY'S  VOLUME  deals 
more  intensively  with  one  aspect  of 
a  war  economy,  price  control;  and  is 
directly  related  to  American  prob- 
lems and  experience.  A  brief  ques- 
tion-and-answer  introduction  deals 
sketchily  with  the  basic  economic  as- 
pects of  mobilization  for  war,  and 
summarizes  the  general  findings 
with  respect  to  price  inflation  and 
control.  To  this  introduction,  the 
first  five  chapters  of  Pigou's  book 
form  an  excellent  supplement.  The 
main  text  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
of  six  chapters  each.  The  first  em- 
braces price  control  by  fiscal  and 
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credit  policies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  certain  nonmonetary  controls  on 
the  other;  the  second  reviews  World 
War  price  control  with  special  ref- 
erence to  basic  materials,  food,  fuels, 
and  rents. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy,  the  principal  aim  is 
taken  to  be  the  avoidance  of  price  in- 
flation, which  distorts  the  income 
structure  and  results  in  irrational 
distribution  of  the  war  burden. 

What  is  to  be  the  guide  in  such  a 
policy?  Stability  of  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index.  This  implies  that  "the 
proper  standard  of  both  credit  policy 
and  fiscal  policy  *  *  *  is  not 
the  size  of  the  Government  deficit  or 
the  total  volume  of  Government 
debt,  or  the  absolute  amount  of 
credit  outstanding,  but  the  move- 
ment of  the  price  level." 

How  can  this  stability  be  at- 
tained? By  prevention  of  bank- 
credit  expansion  beyond  the  point 
needed  to  induce  the  employment  of 
resources  now  idle.  This  means 
that  the  funds  obtained  by  taxation 
and  borrowing  "shall  be  drawn  from 
the  existing  income  stream,  not  cre- 
ated to  swell  that  stream,  beyond  the 
extent  to  which  expansion  of  money 
income  is  balanced  by  an  expanding 
output  of  goods  and  services." 

What  is  to  prevent  such  a  control 
of  bank  credit?  Primarily  "the  con- 
flict between  the  maintenance  of 
credit  standards  and  the  convenience 
of  the  Treasury." 

According  to  the  introduction, 
"the  full  costs  of  the  war  in  terms  of 
the  material  factors  involved  must 
be  borne  during  the  struggle." 
Broadly  speaking,  this  is  true,  but  it 
ignores  the  problem  of  choosing 
methods  of  war  finance  that  will 
prove  least  hampering  to  recovery 
and  full  employment  in  the  post-war 
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Problem 

As  long  as  men  and  resources 
are  made  idle  through  tech- 
nology, the  real  problem  is  to 
utilize  this  unused  capacity  to 
expand  the  national  output  of 
goods  and  services  or  in  cul- 
tural advancement. 
— Technology  on  the  Farm 


period.  Here  again  Pigou's  chap- 
ters on  taxes,  loans,  and  bank  credit 
should  be  read  in  supplement. 

PARALLELING  MONETARY 
MEASURES,  and  likewise  aiming 
to  forestall  advances  in  the  general 
price  level,  are  a  number  of  so-called 
indirect  controls  designed  to  in- 
crease the  general  supply  of  goods 
and  services  and  to  curtail  demands 
considered  nonessential. 

These  controls  include  encourage- 
ment of  exports;  export  of  gold  and 
silver;  exchange  controls  (to  raise 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  neutral  ex- 
change markets,  thereby  curtailing 
exports  and  increasing  imports); 
stimulation  of  domestic  production 
(including  discouragement  of  pro- 
duction which  utilizes  men  and  ma- 
terials needed  for  the  war  effort); 
removal  of  restriction  on  output; 
and  restrictions  on  speculation  and 
consumer  hoarding. 

"Restriction  of  agricultural  output 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture"  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 


amples of  restraint  on  production, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  laws  au- 
thorizing such  restriction  be  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
Although  such  a  recommendation 
has  general  theoretical  merit,  it  ob- 
viously ignores  the  present  status  of 
total  agricultural  output  and  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  several  crops, 
particularly  those  whose  export  out- 
lets have  been  curtailed. 

The  rest  of  part  I,  three  chapters, 
considers  the  direct  control  of  the 
prices  of  individual  commodities. 
With  respect  to  commodities  pur- 
chased for  Government  use,  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  avoiding  the  World 
War  system  of  cost  plus  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  cost  and  the  single  price 
system  based  on  bulk-line  cost  an- 
alysis. "Cost  plus  a  fixed  sum,  or 
cost  plus  an  amount  which  rises  as 
cost  falls"  is  deemed  more  likely  to 
induce  economy  and  efficiency; 
while  individual  producer  prices 
based  on  individual  cost  are  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  avoiding  ex- 
cessive profits  by  low-cost  producers. 
The  problem  of  price  fixing  for  in- 
dustrial goods  entering  into  civilian 
use  is  given  only  brief  treatment, 
though  it  receives  further  attention 
in  part  II. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  OBSERVA- 
TION with  respect  to  the  prices  of 
consumer  goods  and  services  is  that 
"justification  for  price  control  will 
arise,  if  at  all,  from  temporary  local 
shortages  of  particular  commodities 
which  are  very  urgently  wanted  by 
large  numbers  of  people,  and  would 
not  be  supplied  quickly  in  much 
greater  quantities  if  prices  were  al- 
lowed to  rise."  This  problem  is  like- 
wise given  fuller  consideration  in 
part  II. 
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Some  suggestions  are  made  with 
respect  to  wage  control  which  "is 
logically  a  phase  of  price  control," 
but  the  author  concludes  that  "the 
administration  of  labor  is  too  large 
and  diversified  a  task  to  be  made 
subsidiary  to  the  administration  of 
price  control,  and  wages  can  prob- 
ably be  handled  better  by  a  labor 
authority  than  a  price  authority, 
though  provision  should  be  made  so 
as  to  insure  coordination  of  policy 
between  them." 

A  brief  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
machinery  of  price  control.  It  is 
suggested  that  such  control  should 
be  united  under  a  single  head,  be 
civilian  rather  than  military,  be  as- 
signed to  a  special  wartime  agency 
rather  than  to  existing  agencies,  and 
be  coordinated  with  fiscal  and  bank- 
ing policy.  A  full  chapter  is  given 
to  appraisal  of  the  price-ceiling  plan 
advocated  by  Bernard  Baruch.  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  "a  price 
ceiling  does  nothing  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  readjustment  of  productive 
activity  to  wartime  needs;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  tendency  would  be  to  main- 
tain under  war  conditions  the  struc- 
ure  of  production  that  existed  under 
peacetime  conditions." 

Part  II  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  historical  mate- 
rial on  wartime  control  of  prices  and 
numerous  suggestions  for  making 
future  price  control  more  effective. 

A  NUMBER  OF  the  broader  con- 
clusions, however,  are  worth  sum- 
marizing. It  is  concluded  that  the 
Government's  wartime  policy  with 
respect  to  direct  price  controls  was 
basically  sound  and  reasonably  effec- 
tive. It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
controls  were  frequently  applied  too 
late  and  that  responsibility  was  fre- 


Prosperity 

Agriculture,  manuf  actures , 
commerce,  and  navigation,  the 
jour  pillars  of  our  prosperity, 
are  then  most  thriving  when  left 
most  free  to  individual  enter- 
prise. 

— Thomas  Jefferson 


quently  disbursed  among  a  large 
number  of  uncoordinated  agencies. 
The  author  thinks  the  range  of  price 
control  by  the  Food  Administration 
was  unnecessarily  broad,  whereas 
that  over  prices  paid  for  commodities 
used  by  the  Government  was  too 
narrow. 

It  is  further  believed  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  Government  relied 
on  the  cost  of  a  few  high-cost  pro- 
ducers as  a  guide  to  a  proper  price 
level  for  its  purchases  and  that  there 
was  too  much  reliance  upon  the 
excess-profits  tax  to  offset  the  result- 
ant high  prices  received  by  low-cost 
producers.  Lasdy,  there  was  "almost 
a  complete  failure  to  recognize  the 
bearing  of  fiscal  policy  upon  the 
price  problem,  and  there  was  no  co- 
operation between  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  authorities  and  the 
agencies  concerned  with  the  direct 
control  of  prices." 

Professor  Hardy's  timely  book  is 
most  welcome,  though  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  general  map  for  price 
policy  rather  than  a  system  of  defini- 
tive precepts.  Its  clarity  and  wide 
coverage  give  one  the  impression  of 
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having  preempted  the  field,  though 
it  is  actually  but  a  beginning,  albeit 
a  good  one.  It  also  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  problems  of  price  con- 
trol are  relatively  simple.  Actually 
they  aire  exceedingly  complex,  re- 
quiring the  most  careful  statistical 


research — commodity  by  commodity 
and  industry  by  industry — as  well  as 
a  most  thorough  probing  of  the 
norms  of  price  policy.  Despite  its 
greater  brevity,  Pigou's  book  con- 
veys more  definitely  a  feeling  for  the 
great  difficulties  involved. 


Land  Economics.    Richard  T.  Ely  and  George  S.  Wehrwein.    The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  New  York.  512  pages.  1940. 

By  V.  WEBSTER  JOHNSON 


SHORTLY  AFTER  1920  Dr.  Ely 
and  Dr.  Wehrwein,  and  a  few  others, 
began  to  organize  their  thinking 
about  the  use  of  land,  its  tenure,  land 
programs  and  policies,  and  other 
relationships  of  people  to  land. 
Through  teaching,  research,  and 
work  with  graduate  students,  the 
authors  were  among  the  pioneers  in 
developing  and  organizing  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  content  of  land 
economics. 

From  1922  to  1931  several  works 
were  published  by  Drs.  Ely  and 
Wehrwein  under  such  titles  as 
Characteristics  and  Classification  of 
Land,  Costs  and  Income  in  Land 
Utilization,  and  Outlines  of  Land 
Economics.  The  present  volume 
is  an  outgrowth  of  these  publica- 
tions, but  the  subject  matter  has 
been  extensively  revised,  enlarged, 
and  rearranged. 

The  book  was  prepared  as  a  text 
for  a  basic  course  in  land  economics. 
The  numerous  publications  and  ar- 
ticles cited  in  the  footnotes  through- 
out the  book  and  the  bibliography 
at  the  end,  if  studied  in  connection 
with  the  text,  should  be  most  help- 
ful in  supplementing  and  enlarging 
upon  its  contents.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten in  a  direct  and  lucid  style,  con- 


tains a  wealth  of  information,  and 
is  rich  in  fundamental  relationships 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  land 
economics,  but  these  may  not  always 
be  apparent  to  the  casual  reader. 

Land  Economics  is  defined  as 
"*  *  *  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  utilization  of  the  earth's 
surface,  or  space,  as  conditioned  by 
property  and  other  institutions  and 
which  includes  the  use  of  natural 
forces  and  productive  powers  above 
or  below  that  space  over  which  the 
owner  has  property  rights." 

IT  INVOLVES  an  economic  syn- 
thesis of  many  physical,  social,  and 
institutional  factors.  For  instance, 
physical  geography  deals  in  part 
with  the  description  of  the  land  pat- 
tern, while  commercial  geography 
attempts  to  explain  this  pattern,  but 
land  economics  carries  the  analysis 
further  by  dealing  with  the  "rela- 
tions of  man  to  man  arising  out  of 
the  relations  of  man  to  natural  re- 
sources" and  thus  involves  an  ap- 
praisal of  land  resources,  traditional 
practices  and  customs  that  effect  land 
use,  tenure  relationships,  and  land 
incomes  under  different  conditions 
of  ownership  and  management. 
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So  considered,  land  economics  cov- 
ers all  of  those  relationships  between 
men  that  arise  from  or  are  condi- 
tioned by  their  mutual  relationships 
with  natural  resources.  The  authors 
thus  do  not  limit  the  scope  of  their 
treatment  solely  or  even  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  to  a  consideration  of 
the  price  and  income  relationship 
between  men  in  their  use  and  owner- 
ship of  land. 

The  first  five  chapters  deal  with 
those  relationships  of  people  to  land 
and  with  those  of  its  physical  and 
economic  characteristics  that  are 
common  to  all  natural  resources  re- 
gardless of  their  use.  Beginning 
with  chapter  I,  which  revolves  largely 
about  the  Malthusian  law  of  popula- 
tion in  its  historical  and  present 
setting,  the  authors  touch  upon  the 
inter-relationship  of  population  prob- 
lems and  land-use  adjustments  and 
set  the  stage  for  considering  the  vari- 
ous characteristics  of  land  as  a  con- 
sumption good  or  as  a  factor  of  pro- 
duction. Chapter  II  is  a  discussion 
of  important  physical  factors  that 
condition  land  use  either  directly,  or 
as  modified  by  man,  or  through  its 
effects  on  the  behavior  of  man.  Of 
the  physical  factors,  "space"  is  singled 
out  for  consideration  in  chapter  III 
because  of  its  great  economic  sig- 
nificance. 

"WHILE  SPACE  and  extension 
are  of  the  greatest  economic  signifi- 
cance in  cities  and  suburban  areas, 
they  are  not  without  importance  in 
other  resources.  Plants  and  trees 
need  room  for  both  roots  and  leaves 
and  only  a  definite  number  can  be 
supported  on  an  acre."  This  chapter 
is  particularly  informative  and  fun- 
damental to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  chapter  on 
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"Economics  of  Land  Utilization"  and 
to  those  chapters  dealing  with  major 
types  of  land  uses.  One  of  the  major 
characteristics  of  land  is  its  spatial 
significance,  which  is  physically  and 
economically  considered  throughout 
the  book. 

One  of  the  most  basic  and  instruc- 
tive chapters  in  the  book  is  Chapter 
IV,  "Land  as  Property." 

"In  addition  to  the  physical  factors 
which  condition  land  utilization 
there  are  various  group  habits  in  the 
relations  between  men  which  affect 
their  behavior  in  the  use  of  natural 
resources.  These  widespread  habits, 
customs,  and  arrangements  in  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  are  economic  institu- 
tions. Inheritance,  government,  tax- 
ation, credit,  competition,  and  mo- 
nopoly are  examples  of  such  institu- 
tions, but  the  most  important  insti- 
tution which  affects  the  use  and  in- 
come of  land  is  property." 

Land  is  held  under  many  forms  of 
tenure  representing  various  "bundles 
of  rights."  The  distribution  of  these 
rights — under  different  forms  of 
tenancy,  private  and  public  owner- 
ship, mortgagor  and  mortgagee  rela- 
tions— affects  the  relationship  of  peo- 
ple to  land.  The  prevailing  concept 
of  property  in  land  is  also  modified 
by  use  of  the  police  power,  the  power 
of  taxation  and  eminent  domain. 

CHAPTER  V,  "The  Economics 
of  Land  Utilization,"  analyzes  the 
factors  determining  rent,  value  of 
land,  competition  of  land  uses,  and 
the  costs  of  land  utilization.  Some 
may  say  that  the  economic  analysis 
in  this  chapter  has  been  oversimpli- 
fied and  leaves  one  short  of  a  well- 
rounded  presentation,  but  the  au- 
thors intentionally  took  this  course 
in  order  to  stress  what  they  felt  were 
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its  essential  features.  Economic  rent 
is  considered  as  the  residual  above 
the  costs  of  labor  and  capital,  and  re- 
turns to  management.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions,  capital  and  labor  are 
applied  to  land  until  the  final  incre- 
ment of  income  from  them  equals 
their  cost.  The  return  to  manage- 
ment is  considered  as  a  cost  for  man- 
agement and  also  as  a  residuum. 
This  duality  of  treatment  may  lead 
to  some  confusion.  It  would  appear 
that  any  surplus  above  an  alternative 
use  for  both  land  and  management 
is  a  joint  residual,  the  allocation  of 
which  in  a  theoretical  treatment  is 
necessarily  rather  arbitrary  and 
which  in  practice  is  dependent 
largely  upon  bargaining  power. 

Although  economic  rent  is  con- 
sidered as  a  residual,  it  is  also  con- 
sidered as  a  cost  to  the  individual 
and  thus  affects  the  margins  for  any 
given  land  use.  Thus,  after  so  de- 
fining rent,  the  discussions  involving 
the  influence  of  values  and  alterna- 
tive uses  on  land  utilization  appear 
to  treat  inadequately  the  shift  that 
occurs  in  the  treatment  of  rent  in 
this  connection  as  price  determining. 

Chapters  6  through  13  deal  with 
major  types  of  land  uses  or  re- 
sources: Agricultural  lands,  forest 
lands,  arid  lands,  recreational  lands, 
water  resources,  mineral  and  power 
resources,  and  urbanization  and  ur- 
ban lands.  In  general,  the  approach 
in  each  of  these  chapters  is  through 
discussion  of  the  spatial  significance 
of  each  type  of  land  use,  a  considera- 
tion of  "property  rights"  in  land  use, 
primarily  through  tenure  arrange- 
ments and  relationships,  a  discussion 
of  costs  and  income  relationships, 
and  a  somewhat  limited  appraisal  of 
conservation  and  development  pro- 
grams and  policies,  including  public 


control  of  land  use  through  owner- 
ship and  various  other  directional 
measures. 

In  these  chapters,  the  authors  fol- 
low an  institutional  approach  to  land 
economics.  Each  chapter  is  essen- 
tially a  broad  historical  and  descrip- 
tive discussion  of  land  tenure  and 
land  utilization,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  institutional  factors 
conditioning  land  use  and  occupancy. 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  of  ex- 
ploitation and  settlement  of  our  land, 
economic  and  institutional  adjust- 
ments in  land  use  were  of  the  char- 
acter manifest  by  an  expanding  peo- 
ple in  a  land  of  abundant  natural 
resources.  Individualism  was  the 
dominant  force  of  change.  Under 
more  recent  conditions,  the  need  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  land-use  policies 
and  programs  has  become  a  task  call- 
ing for  increased  group  action  and 
control.  Dr.  Ely  and  Dr.  Wehrwein 
are  in  agreement  with  this  trend  of 
thought  and,  to  achieve  this  end  most 
effectively,  they  believe  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  develop  "a  social  philosophy 
of  conservation." 

SOME  READERS  may  feel  the 
need  of  additional  economic  analysis 
of  the  factors  affecting  land  use  and 
income,  a  little  more  intensive  treat- 
ment of  the  economics  of  conserva- 
tion, a  chapter  on  taxation  and  land 
use,  and  more  reference  to  factors 
for  appraising  the  place  of  various 
control  or  regulatory  measures  under 
different  land-use  conditions  and  for 
various  social  needs.  Nevertheless, 
the  book  fills  an  important  need  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to  teachers 
and  students  of  land  economics. 
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fy  For  your  attention 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  AGRICULTURE  AND 
RURAL  AREAS.  A  STATE- 
MENT BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES  COMMIT- 
TEE. A.  J.  Altmeyer.  28  pages. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Social  Security 
Board.  Washington. 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 
UNDER  STATE  LABOR  LAWS. 
PRESENTED  BEFORE  A  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR,  U.  S.  Senate.  Clara 
M.  Beyer.  13  pages.  Washington. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Divi- 
sion of  Labor  Standards. 

In  the  first  of  these  statements,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Social  Security  Board  dis- 
cusses ways  in  which  he  believes  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  this  country 
from  the  specter  of  insecurity  could  be 
promoted  through  the  extension  of  social- 
security  legislation.  He  explains  the  ex- 
clusion of  "agricultural  labor"  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935  as  due  pri- 
marily to  the  administrative  difficulties  in- 
volved because  of  the  seasonal  character  of 
the  industry,  the  high  degree  of  mobility 
of  the  workers,  and  the  large  number  of 
employers  in  widely  scattered  locations. 

In  1939,  amendments  broadened  the 
original  exclusion  of  agricultural  labor  so 
that  an  additional  600,000  to  700,000 
workers  were  excluded  from  the  protection 
of  the  insurance  system,  many  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  packing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, in  cotton  gins,  or  in  cooperative 
grain  elevators.  The  Social  Security  Board, 
according  to  Mr.  Altmeyer,  believes  that 
these  1939  amendments  should  be  re- 
pealed and  the  agricultural-labor  exemp- 
tion be  modified.  The  Board  recom- 
mends also  that,  with  a  reasonable  time  al- 
lowed before  the  effective  date,  the  agri- 
cultural-labor exception  be  eliminated  en- 


tirely with  respect  to  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  system. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service,  with  1,600 
fully  equipped  and  staffed  public  employ- 
ment offices,  stands  ready  for  any  service 
designed  to  bring  men  and  jobs  together. 
The  Social  Security  Board  believes  that  its 
success  in  coping  with  problems  of  unem- 
ployment indicates  that  an  enlarged  pro- 
gram would  go  far  toward  correcting  con- 
ditions causing  large-scale  migration. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  discusses,  in  relation  to 
rural  areas,  public  assistance  to  the  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children  as 
well  as  rural  health  services  and  health 
needs,  and  briefly  the  migratory  agricul- 
tural worker. 

The  second  report  summarizes  the  status 
of  agricultural  workers  under  State  labor 
laws — workmen's  compensation,  wage  col- 
lection and  wage  payment,  wage  and  hour, 
child  labor,  labor  camps,  safety  and  health, 
regulation  of  labor  contractors  and  private 
employment  agents,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  so  forth. 

THE  DECLINING  ENROLL- 
MENT PROBLEM  IN  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS  OF 
BROOKINGS  COUNTY,  BEA- 
DLE COUNTY,  KINGSBURY 
COUNTY.  THE  EMERGING 
RURAL  COMMUNITIES  OF 
BROOKINGS  COUNTY.  W.  F. 
Kumlien,  Clifford  Holm,  Vera 
Petheram,  and  C.  Scandrette.  De- 
partment of  Rural  Sociology,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  South 
Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
Rural  Sociological  Pamphlets  Nos. 
3,  4,  5,  and  6.  1940. 

The  first  three,  dealing,  respectively, 
with  the  problem  in  the  counties  named, 
contain  suggestions  for  both  temporary 
amelioration,  and  for  permanent  reorgan- 
ization if  the  present  trend  of  declining 
enrollment  continues. 
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These  include:  (i)  Closing  schools 
where  enrollment  drops  below  a  prede- 
termined minimum  and  providing  neces- 
sary transportation  to  a  centrally  located 
school;  or  providing  tuition  and  trans- 
portation to  a  rural  or  town  school  in  an 
adjacent  district.  (2)  Transporting  farm 
children  to  independent  school  districts  as 
is  now  done  with  high-school  tuition  stu- 
dents. This  would  result  in  from  7  to  10 
centralized  schools  for  each  county,  would 
combine  town  and  country  on  a  natural 
community  basis,  and  give  farm  children 
more  educational  opportunities  than  is 
possible  in  a  one-room  country  school  of 
four  to  five  pupils.  (3)  Reorganizing  the 
rural  school  system  on  a  county-wide  dis- 


trict basis.  The  county  school  board  would 
then  have  authority  to  discontinue  small 
schools  and  establish  larger  schools  at 
strategic  points.  (4)  Consolidating  several 
school  districts,  taking  care  to  include  a 
large  enough  area  to  insure  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  and  to  provide  a  large 
enough  unit  of  support. 

Pamphlet  No.  6,  The  Emerging  Rural 
Communities  of  Brookings  County,  is  de- 
signed to  be  of  assistance  to  land-use  plan- 
ning groups  in  that  county,  by  locating  the 
communities  and  neighborhoods  which 
have  a  common  trade  and  service  center. 
For  the  benefit  of  other  communities,  the 
study  outlines  in  detail  the  methods  found 
successful  in  determining  these  relation- 
ships in  Brookings  County. 


LETTERS 


How  Many  Farmers  Do  We  Require? 

SIR: 

I  Was  Much  Interested  in  the  article 
entitled  "How  Many  Farmers  Do  We  Re- 
quire?" in  the  September  number  of  Land 
Policy  Review. 

I  think  that  the  general  thoughts 
brought  out  require  much  more  attention 
than  has  been  given  to  them  in  the  past. 
It  is  noted  that  the  question  is  raised  as  to 
"what  steps  or  devices  can  be  used  to 
develop  new  ways  of  agricultural  life — 
that  will  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  people 
following  such  ways  of  life  an  amount  of 
satisfaction  and  a  degree  of  contentment 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of 
the  population?" 

Having  come  in  contact  with  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  on  farms  and 
also  in  cities,  ranging  from  almost  the 
poorest  to  those  with  moderate  to  high  in- 
comes, I  have  noted  that  there  seems  to  be 
discontent  and  a  lack  of  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  many  individuals  which  apparently 
cannot  be  attributed  to  their  occupation  or 
economic  status  entirely.  I  wonder  if  any 
scientific  studies  have  been  made  of  those 
things  in  life  that  do  give  satisfaction  and 
contentment  and  their  relationship  to  in- 
come, etc.  If  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  re- 
ferred to  them.  In  an  economy  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  expanding  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  past  there  must  be  some  satisfac- 


tory way  of  life  both  for  farmers  and  for 
city  dwellers  that  does  not  require  continu- 
ous and  rapid  expansion  of  income. 

— R.  L.  Gillett, 
Federal-State    Agricultural  Statisti- 
cal Service,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SIR: 

Mr.  Wells'  Article  posits  two  possible 
limits  for  our  agricultural  population:  As 
few  as  25,000,000  farm  people  on  5,500,- 
000  farms,  or  as  many  as  45,000,000  peo- 
ple on  9,500,000  farms.  The  smaller  num- 
ber would  be  sufficient  to  provide  all  the 
food  and  fiber  required  in  the  United 
States;  the  larger  number  could  support 
themselves,  after  a  fashion,  on  the  land. 
Mr.  Wells  concludes  by  remarking  that  no 
pronouncement  can  be  made  as  to  which 
of  these  possible  states  of  our  agricultural 
population  is  to  be  preferred.  In  his  opin- 
ion, either  population  goal  seems  equally 
valid  as  "there  is  no  'correct'  answer." 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the 
correct  answer,  for  even  the  objectives 
which  Mr.  Wells  claims  could  be  attained 
through  the  presence  of  45,000,000  people 
on  the  land,  appear  in  fact,  unattainable 
under  the  circumstances  he  assumes.  Mr. 
Wells  says  that  so  large  a  farm  population 
may  be  desirable  on  two  grounds:  (1)  To 
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relieve  unemployment;  (2)  "to  maintain 
national  morals,  health,  and  population, 
and  stabilize  the  national  culture." 

To  take  up  the  second  of  these  points: 
It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  in  a  pop- 
ulation where  the  average  annual  income 
per  family  is  about  $550,  adequate  provi- 
sion of  sanitary,  hospital,  and  educational 
facilities  would  be  made. 

The  national  culture  might  be  stabi- 
lized, but  it  would  be  stabilized  on  a  dis- 
gracefully low  level.  The  status  of  health 
and  education  in  the  poorer  district  of  the 
South  is  a  sufficient  example  of  the  stand- 
ards that  will  be  maintained  on  family  in- 
comes of  $10  a  week.  If  our  population 
has  to  be  maintained  by  condemning  more 
than  one-third  of  our  people  to  a  share- 
cropper existence,  I,  for  one,  would  just  as 
soon  see  it  decline.  But,  in  any  case,  there 
need  be  no  decline,  as  there  are  other  and 
better  ways  of  keeping  our  population  at  its 
present  level,  which  there  is  not  space  to 
discuss  here. 

Mr.  Wells'  other  reason  for  considering 
a  farm  population  of  45,000,000  possibly 
desirable  is  that  it  would  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  This  solution  for  un- 
employment is  defeatist;  it  is  equivalent 
to  admitting  that  we  cannot  improve  our 
economic  circumstances,  but  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  presence  of  great  masses  of 
unemployed,  or  as  a  hardly  preferable 
alternative,  to  putting  these  unemployed 
millions  on  the  land  where  they  will  eke 
out  an  existence  on  the  level  of  southern  or 
central  European  peasants.  Such  a  pro- 
gram neglects  wholly  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  and  especially  of  the  last 
few  months. 

Among  the  benefits  attributable  to  the 
defense  program  is  the  demonstration  that 
if  we  are  sufficiently  bold  we  can  success- 
fully employ  our  hitherto  unemployed  re- 
sources of  workers  and  productive  facilities. 
Let  us  hope  that  when  the  defense  emer- 
gency has  passed  that  the  energies  now 
being  devoted  to  the  output  of  armaments 
will  be  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  instru- 
ments of  peace.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  condemning  45,- 
000,000  people  to  living  in  substandard 
dwellings  and  subsistence  on  substandard 
diets,  but  we  can  plan  for  a  farm  population 
large  enough  to  supply  all  the  agricultural 
commodities  we  need  and  which  will  have 
sufficient  income  per  family  to  enjoy  a 
truly  American  standard  of  living.  Such 
a  population  will  almost  undoubtedly  be 


smaller  than  the  present  number  living  on 
farms.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Chester  Davis  has  recently  esti- 
mated that  "perhaps  5  million  men  not 
now  listed  as  unemployed  *  *  * 
could  be  released  from  the  production  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat,  or  from  sheer 
subsistence  farming,  without  any  loss 
whatsoever  so  far  as  agricultural  industry 
of  the  country  is  concerned."  (Release 
No.  PR  218,  NDAC,  November  r,  1940.) 

It  is  recognized  that  no  purely  agricul- 
tural program  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  reduce 
farm  population  to  optimum  levels,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  persons  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  farmers  should  adopt  a  de- 
featist position.  They  should,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  other 
classes  of  our  population,  work  for  a  pro- 
gram of  full  employment  along  lines  the 
efficiency  of  which  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated. If  this  end  is  attained,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  make  plans  for  maintaining 
an  overlarge  agricultural  population  at 
bare  subsistence  levels. 

■ — Theodore  Norman, 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration. 

SIR: 

The  Article  gives  me  much  pleasure  in 
that  it  indicates  someone  is  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  question  of  how  many  farms 
and  farm  people  are  needed  in  America. 
Yet,  it  is  disappointing  that  the  wonderful 
opportunity  offered  by  the  estimates  was 
not  used  to  take  a  positive  position  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Nation  should 
have  more  or  fewer  farms  and  farm  people. 

This  Nation  today  is  facing  a  challenge 
which  may  be  unequaled  in  its  history. 
Coming  from  the  dictators,  it  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  democracy  itself.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  meet  that  challenge  with  total 
defense.  We  cannot  have  total  defense  for 
democracy  without  making  better  use  of 
some  of  the  primary  tools  of  the  forces  we 
are  building  defense  against — efficiency  in 
the  use  of  the  Nation's  resources — its 
factors  of  production. 

People  comprise  one  of  the  major  re- 
sources of  America.  If  25,000,000  farm 
people  can  supply  all  the  farm  products  for 
which  there  is  a  prospective  market,  and 
this  figure  seems  generously  high,  then 
the  Nation  is  wasting  one-fourth  of  this 
resource.  There  are  far  too  many  unsatis- 
fied needs  in  this  country  for  the  Nation 
to  take  a  passive  attitude  toward  the  waste 
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of  its  most  important  national  resource.  It 
is  fully  as  important  in  my  mind  to  pre- 
vent die  waste  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources as  it  is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  its 
soil  resources,  its  forests,  its  minerals,  or  any 
other  of  its  resources.  If  we  need  a  pro- 
gram to  conserve  the  soil  resources  of  this 
country,  then  we  need  just  as  urgently  a 
program  to  conserve  its  human  resources — 
a  program  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  contribute  their 
utmost  to  national  welfare. 

Actually,  I  believe  large  numbers  of 
farm  people  recognize  that  they  are  not 
needed  in  agriculture  and  desire  to  shift 
out  of  farming.  A  major  deterrent  to  a 
successful  shift  of  this  sort  today  is  the 
lack  of  proper  training  of  these  farm  peo- 
ple. The  public-school  system  in  rural 
areas  scarcely  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  rural  youth  of  the  past 
found  their  lives  could  be  spent  best  in 
occupations  other  than  farming.  This 
Nation  needs  an  active  public  program  to 
train  rural  youth  in  nonfarming  vocations. 
It  also  needs  a  program  to  help  those 
rural  youth  make  the  adjustments  which 
allow  the  use  of  that  special  training.  If 
World  War  II  and  the  defense  program 
teach  us  how  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
unemployment,  then  the  benefits  of  such 
programs  need  not  be  limited  to  that 
gained  from  their  use  in  an  emergency 
situation. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  claim  these  sugges- 
tions, if  applied,  would  bring  all  the  adjust- 
ments which  seem  necessary  to  me;  yet 
they  should  be  a  very  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  make  these  comments  hoping  they  may 
stimulate  you  to  give  even  more  serious  at- 
tention to  how  to  determine  at  least  some- 
thing closer  to  the  "correct"  answer  to  the 
question  you  pose  than  we  have  today.  I 
do  not  think  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
will  allow  the  individual's  choice  of 
"amount  of  satisfaction"  and  desire  for 
"a  degree  of  contentment"  to  be  the  major 
determinants  of  that  "correct"  answer. 

— K.  J.  Nicholson, 
BAE,  Division  of  State 
and  Local  Planning. 

O.  E.  Baker  has  suggested  that  half  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  in  1929  could 
have  produced  the  entire  commercial  farm 
output  of  the  country  of  that  year,  under 
favorable  price  conditions.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  concentration  in  farm  production 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  10  years, 
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it  is  probably  conservative  to  say  that 
3,500,000  of  the  Nation's  farms  in  1940 
were  physically  capable  of  producing  an 
adequate  quantity  of  foods  and  fibers  for 
domestic  consumption,  together  with  suf- 
ficient additional  to  meet  prospective  ex- 
port demand.  This  is  2,000,000  less  farms 
than  the  minimum  required  number  of 
farms  suggested  in  [Mr.  Wells']  article. 

Any  number  of  farms  "required"  over 
and  above  the  minimum  number,  wherever 
it  is  put,  is  required  for  some  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  meeting  our  national  re- 
quirements in  a  way  which  will  make  for 
the  most  efficient  utilization  of  human 
labor,  and  yield  the  highest  per  capita  ma- 
terial standard  of  living  to  the  farm 
population. 

The  principal  incentive  to  depart  from 
this  objective  lies  in  the  dilemma  that 
alternative  employment  opportunities  for 
the  agricultural  population  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  number  required  are  at  present 
sharply  limited. 

In  this  fact  mainly  lies  whatever  popular 
support  may  exist  for  measures  such  as 
rural  rehabilitation,  scaling  of  AAA  pay- 
ments in  favor  of  small  operations,  home- 
stead tax  exemptions,  tenant  purchase 
loans,  and  other  measures  designed  to  bol- 
ster the  position  of  the  small  farmer. 
Measures  to  help  the  small-farm  operator 
appear  to  be  desirable  under  existing  con- 
ditions, even  though  such  measures  foster 
inefficient  utilization  of  labor  and  a  rural 
counterpart  of  job  sharing. 

But  taking  the  longer  view,  I  think  we 
are  unduly  pessimistic  if  we  feel  compelled 
to  plan  for  agriculture  as  a  refuge  for  part, 
at  least,  of  a  surplus,  otherwise  unem- 
ployed, population.  The  other  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  large  farm  population  which 
you  mention  have  dubious  validity.  The 
question,  "How  many  farms  do  we  re- 
quire?," therefore,  might  be  restated,  "For 
how  long  and  under  what  conditions  is  it 
desirable  for  us  to  have  more  farms  than 
we  require?" 

— Arthur  W.  Stuart, 
Agricultural  Economist. 


Migrants  of  Defense 

SIR: 

Purchases  of  Land  for  national  defense 
projects  are  creating  a  pressing  new  prob- 
lem of  resettlement  and  migration.  Mu- 
nitions plants,  proving  grounds,  and  Army 
camps  are  being  planned  for  many  areas. 
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In  every  case  tens  or  hundreds  of  farmers 
must  sell  out  or  get  out.    Where  will  they 

go? 

If  there  is  no  successful  plan  for  reset- 
tlement, they  will  spread  out  in  desperate 
attempts  to  find  new  farms  or  employment. 
Winter  is  no  time  for  such  searching. 
Crops  have  been  harvested,  feed  stored, 
livestock  bought,  and  winter  seedings  and 
fallow  prepared.  But  the  people  are  mov- 
ing.   They  must  have  help  now. 

A  national  farm  sales  and  renting  agency 
could  be  a  big  aid.  It  would  serve  as  a 
free  listing  agency  for  owners  with  land  to 
rent  or  sell  and  as  a  source  of  information 
for  tenants  desiring  farms.  It  would  list 
farm  lands  for  sale,  including  Federal 
Land  Bank  and  all  other  Federal  farm 
lands  subject  to  sale.  Its  primary  purpose 
would  be  to  assist  families  dispossessed  and 
disrupted  by  defense  projects,  but  it  would 
also  aid  any  farmers  and  landowners  who 
cared  to  come  to  it.  For  farm  operators  it 
would  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Government 
employment  agencies  for  labor. 

By  appraising  the  management  prob- 
lems of  the  various  farms,  it  also  could 
assist  farmers  and  tenants  in  making  wise 
selections  and  necessary  adjustments.  It 
could  help  the  prospective  farmer  get  in 
touch  with  the  proper  Government  agencies 
if  assistance  is  needed,  and  thus  save  time 
and  money. 

The  need  for  such  an  organization  is  evi- 
dent. Defense  projects  are  being  organized 
in  several  States.    In  Missouri  there  are 


four  planned  or  projected.  On  one  of 
them,  130  farm  families  will  need  to  find 
new  homes  and  farms.  On  another,  an 
estimated  250  families  are  involved.  Many 
cases  like  these  make  the  resulting  resettle- 
ment problem  a  serious  one  especially  be- 
cause no  machinery  exists  to  bring  families 
and  opportunities  together  over  a  wide 
enough  area  to  be  successful. 

Obviously,  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of  the 
listed  farms  and  farmers  would  be  helpful 
in  rendering  any  guidance  that  is  under- 
taken. 

In  most  cases  the  people  have  30  days  to 
pack  and  leave.  Past  experience  would 
indicate  that  only  the  lucky  farmers  would 
have  new  farms  within  this  short  period. 
Some  further  assistance  is  necessary.  Ex- 
panding industries  should  offer  a  haven  to 
some  of  these  people,  for  in  many  cases  the 
farmers  will  be  skilled  laborers  whose  em- 
ployment would  be  a  boon  to  many  indus- 
tries. For  example,  construction  com- 
panies have  been  unable  to  find  carpenters 
and  farmers  are  often  skilled  in  carpentry. 

The  trouble  lies  in  bringing  these  em- 
ployers and  potential  employees  together. 
Coordinating  the  work  of  the  sales  and 
renting  agency  with  the  National  Reem- 
ployment Administration  would  help  solve 
this  problem.  If  both  these  agencies  fail 
in  immediate  reemployment  of  the  evictees, 
camps  for  temporary  residence  might  be 
considered  in  extreme  cases. 

— Frank  T.  Hady, 

BAE,  MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 


In  Magazines 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM  has  a 
definite  cause.  It  must  have  a  defi- 
nite cure  *  *  *  the  mind  can 
proceed  in  only  four  directions  to 
find  the  answer  *  *  *  in  one 
of  these  four  directions,  therefore, 
the  true  answer  must  lie. 

So  say  Charles  Custer  Pikert  and 
Ralph  Berland  Baerman  in  an  arti- 
cle called  "Is  This  The  After- War 
Program?"  (Country  Gentleman, 
November).    The  four  categories 


are  listed  as:  (1)  Efforts  to  get 
parity  between  industry  and  agri- 
culture; (2)  plans  to  store  surpluses 
to  get  them  off  the  market;  (3) 
curtailment  of  supply  as  typified  by 
the  AAA;  and  (4)  increasing  de- 
mand through  chemurgy,  stamp 
plans,  and  export. 

The  authors  find  their  "true  an- 
swer" in  increased  exports.  But 
two  main  difficulties,  the  incapacity 
of  foreign  nations  to  buy  our  crop 
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surpluses  without  sending  us  manu- 
factured goods  in  payment  and  the 
unwillingness  of  foreign  nations  to 
buy  American  crops  at  a  price  level 
higher  than  the  world  price  level, 
must  be  overcome. 

The  solution:  (i)  Permit  the  en- 
try, in  quotas  up  to  the  extent  of 
l  our  current  crop  surpluses,  of  se- 
[  lected  manufactures.    The  writers 
jj  estimate  that  for  each  $5  worth  of 
goods  sold  to  the  average  American 
farmer,  our  manufacturers  will  have 
a  market  for  $4  extra  by  letting  in 
!  $1  worth  of  foreign  goods.  (2) 
Levy  a  duty  on  the  imports,  equal 
to  the  difference  between  American 
and  world-crop  price  levels,  to  be 
used  as  a  "bonus"  which  foreign 
j  nations  can  apply  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  our  farm  surpluses.  An 
"International   Surplus  Exchange" 
would  supervise  these  operations. 

THAT  INCREASED  DOMES- 

|  TIC  CONSUMPTION  will  answer 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  our 
surpluses — agricultural  and  indus- 
trial— is  the  idea  of  an  article  by 

1  Milo  Perkins  (Harpers,  December), 
called  "Exports  and  Appeasement." 
To  the  not  unfamiliar  statistics  of 

'  80,000,000  persons  living  on  an 
average  monthly  cash  income  of  $69 
per  family  and  20,000,000  spending 

.  an  average  of  5  cents  a  meal  for 
food,  is  added  this  estimate:  The 
national  food  bill  would  be  in- 
creased nearly  2  billion  if  families 
making  less  than  $100  a  month  ate 

!  as  much  as  those  making  more 
than  $100.  Yearly  farm  exports 
during  the  1930's  averaged  only 
$800,000,000. 

The  Food  Stamp  Plan,  the  Cot- 
ton Stamp  Plan,  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  plans  for  distributing  cot- 
ton for  mattresses  and  milk  at  a 


penny  a  glass  are  described  as  but 
a  start  toward  building  up  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  own 
people.  Besides  giving  the  under- 
privileged a  chance  to  use  our  sur- 
pluses, such  plans  are  an  alternative 
to  what  Mr.  Perkins  terms  "eco- 
nomic appeasement"  in  the  event 
of  a  Hitler  victory — that  is,  making 
loans  to  governments  abroad  so  that 
they  can  "buy"  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  surpluses. 

"But  full  employment  is  the  real 
answer  to  all  of  our  problems"  *  *  * 
"government  and  industry  should 
tackle  the  unemployment  problem 
together  before  we  become  too  de- 
pendent upon  armaments  as  a  sub- 
stitute," says  the  head  of  the  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration. 

RICHARD  HELLMAN'S  "The 
Farmers  Try  Group  Medicine" 
(Harper's,  December)  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  FSA  rural  public 
health  machinery  since  the  autumn 
of  1936.  At  that  time  it  was  found 
that  bad  health  was  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  half  of  the  loan  failures 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Despite  bitter  attack  on  the  plan 
by  opponents  of  group  medical  care, 
today  80,000  farm  families  in  634 
counties  in  32  States,  a  total  of  400,- 
000  persons,  are  participating.  Pro- 
cedures are  worked  out  in  memo- 
randa between  county  and  State 
medical  societies  and  the  FSA,  and 
between  the  FSA  and  the  farmers. 
The  farmers  pay  a  fixed  annual 
amount  into  a  pooled  fund;  the 
physicians  provide  all  necessary 
medical  services.  Both  have  "free 
choice";  that  is,  physicians  are  free 
to  join  the  plan,  and  patients  are  free 
to  call  upon  any  cooperating 
physician. 
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Knowledge 

So  long  as  our  agriculture  shall  continue  to  be  an  exporting  inter- 
est, these  considerations ,  as  second  only  to  the  science  of  produc- 
tion itself,  will  demand  the  careful  attention  and  study  of  our 
farmers,  and  in  any  well-digested  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, its  connection  with  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
with  commerce,  with  the  commercial  policy  of  our  own  and  other 
countries,  arid  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  should  hold 
a  prominent  place.  A  thorough  and  continued  education  in  these 
collateral,  but  highly  necessary  branches  of  knowledge  to  the 
farmer,  will  prove  extensively  useful  to  the  American  citizen  be- 
yond their  application  to  the  production  and  sale  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  They  will  qualify  him  the  more  safely  and  intelligently  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  freeman;  and,  if  called  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens to  do  so,  the  more  beneficially  to  serve  his  State  and  country 
in  legislative  and  other  public  trusts. 

— Silas  Wright 
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Or  Man  River's 

NEW  HOMES 

By  RAYMOND  C.  SMITH.  More  than  20,000  farm  families  re- 
cently have  settled  in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Potentially,  tracts  of 
good  land  are  available  for  thousands  more.  The  area  is  like  a 
new  frontier — and  there  are  many  frontier  difficulties,  which  are 
considered  in  this  article,  the  first  of  two.  The  second  is  about 
remedial  measures.  Both  are  based  on  materials  developed  by  an 
interbureau  coordinating  committee. 


IN  A  DAY  of  increasing 
concern  over  problems 
arising  from  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  land 
frontiers,  the  Nation,  long  accus- 
tomed to  looking  westward  in 
search  of  new  land  opportunities,  is 
now  witnessing  a  major  tide  of  new 
setdement  in  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  fertile 
farming  regions. 

More  than  20,000  farm  families, 
most  of  them  settling  upon  small, 
family-size  tracts,  have  gone  into 
the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  in  the  last  decade  and 
j  are  clearing  land  and  attempting  to 
develop  new  homes  and  farms. 

Millions  of  undeveloped  acres,  in 
!  huge  tracts  of  poorly  drained  cut- 


over  lowland,  provide  the  lure  now 
attracting  these  settlers.  These 
tracts  are  situated  throughout  the 
great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  interspersed  among  the  devel- 
oped farming  areas  from  southeast- 
ern Missouri  to  the  Gulf. 

New  settlers  are  encountering 
many  obstacles,  are  undergoing 
great  hardships  and  privations,  and 
few  of  them  thus  far  are  obtaining 
any  measure  of  real  security  upon 
the  land.  But  new  settlers  are 
streaming  in  each  year.  Moreover, 
a  continuation  of  this  migration  and 
settlement  is  expected. 

The  expectation  of  continued  set- 
dement  rests  upon  3  fundamentally 
important  facts:  That,  although 
flood-control  works  are  incomplete 
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and  drainage  is  still  a  major  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
potentially  good  agricultural  land  in 
these  areas;  that  these  areas  are  lo- 
cated in  close  proximity  to  areas  as 
overpopulated  and  poverty-stricken 
as  any  in  the  United  States;  and 
that  recent  flood-control  activities 
up-river  by  the  Federal  Government 
have  made  much  land  suitable  for 
agriculture  which  formerly  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  flooding. 

Since  most  of  the  land  owes  its 
suitability  for  settlement  to  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  public,  there  is, 
quite  naturally,  a  more  than  usually 
intense  public  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  Delta  settlement. 

Local  planning  groups  in  the 
Delta,  farmers,  public  leaders,  tech- 
nicians from  State  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture, and  local  administrators  of 
agricultural  programs  are  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  new  setders. 

Their  concern  has  grown  from 
observing  the  distress  of  dispossessed 
and  discouraged  settlers,  their  poor 
housing  and  sanitation,  the  relief 
costs  frequently  involved,  the  effects 
of  new  settlement  upon  established 
farms,  and  a  host  of  other  factors. 
Very  real  opportunities  are  available 
in  these  areas,  they  feel,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  forces  and  circumstances 
which  are  destroying  the  vigor  of 
those  opportunities  and  hamstring- 
ing the  settlement  possibilities. 

13,500,000  Acres 

The  Delta  settlement  areas,  if  they 
can  be  developed  under  conditions 
more  favorable  to  the  settlers  than 
at  present,  will  unquestionably  be  a 
new  agricultural  frontier  of  the  first 
rank.    In  land  that  is  apparendy 


suitable  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, these  areas  amount  to  more 
than  3  times  the  acreage  that  will  be 
brought  under  irrigation  by  the 
Grand  Coulee  Reservoir  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin.  More  than 
13,500,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
would  be  suitable  for  cultivation 
under  the  best  practices  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  much  of 
it  in  the  Delta.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  of  this  total  at  least 
5,000,000  acres  of  unimproved  Delta 
land  are  suitable  for  agricultural 
development. 

The  extent  of  the  setdement  op- 
portunities that  can  be  provided  in 
these  areas  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
this  amount  of  potentially  good  land 
could  provide  40-acre  farms  for  as 
many  as  T25,ooo  families  or  80-acre 
farms  for  62,500  families.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  such  large-scale  oppor- 
tunities, both  to  the  areas  involved 
and  to  the  Nation. 

They  can  be  realized,  however, 
only  if  the  land  is  properly  devel- 
oped under  conditions  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  setders;  conditions 
which  do  not  now  prevail.  These 
opportunities,  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  population  upon  the 
land  in  all  established  farming  areas, 
and  most  particularly  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  southern  Appalachian  re- 
gion, adjacent  to  the  Delta,  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  other  than  na- 
tional opportunities,  national  assets, 
and  national  problems. 

The  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  observing  new 
setdement  conditions  in  a  number 
of  Louisiana  parishes.  Eight  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  the  settlement 
problem  have  been  made.  Local 
people,   county   agents,  and  local 
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administrators  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Delta  have 
been  indicating  sharp  concern. 

In  9  Delta  counties  and  parishes 
of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ar- 
kansas, an  average  of  750  new  farms 
per  county  have  been  brought  under 
|the  plow  since  1931,  according  to 
•  recent  estimates  by  county  extension 
agents  and  county  supervisors  of 


the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Conditions  in  the  areas  studied  are 
believed  reasonably  typical  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  settlement 
areas. 

Preliminary  data  collected  in  a 
recent  study  by  John  E.  Mason, 
Phillip  E.  Jones,  and  Joseph  T. 
Elvove  in  3  Louisiana  parishes  (in- 
cluded   in   the   areas  mentioned 
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above)  show  that,  between  1930 
and  1940,  645  new  settlers  located 
in  East  Carroll  Parish,  430  in  Madi- 
son Parish,  and  425  in  Tensas  Par- 
ish. In  these  3  parishes  alone  37,500 
acres  of  land  were  cleared  in  the 
1  o-year  period  and  300,000  more 
acres  can  be  drained  economically 
and  developed  for  further  settle- 
ment. Information  obtained  from 
the  new  setders  and  other  sources 
indicates  that,  although  less  than 
half  of  the  cleared  land  on  new 
farms  is  adequately  drained  at  pres- 
ent, drainage  would  be  economically 
feasible  for  about  80  percent  of  it. 

Land  Clearing 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
land  clearing  in  these  parishes  is 
being  done  by  small  setders,  the 
rest  being  performed  by  established 
plantation  owners  and  new  large- 
scale  operators.  The  average  tract 
purchased  by  settlers  is  44  acres; 
the  average  sale  price  is  $27.77  an 
acre.  Seventy  percent  of  the  settler 
families  are  trying  to  buy  their  own 
farms,  18.1  percent  are  sharecrop- 
pers, 6.5  percent  are  renters,  and  5.4 
percent  are  wage  hands. 

In  these  parishes,  about  a  third  of 
the  land  is  owned  in  large  tracts 
by  nonresident  corporations,  chiefly 
lumber  companies  which  have 
stripped  off  the  marketable  timber 
and  are  now  trying  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings.  An  equal  amount 
is  owned  by  absentee  individual 
owners. 

In  the  settlement  areas  as  a  whole, 
most  of  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  carve  farms  out  of  cut-over  land 
are  engaged  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  gain  economic  security  upon  the 
land.  Many  of  them  are  former 
sharecroppers  and  laborers  who  have 


been  "tractored-off"  the  Delta  plan- 
tations or  who  have  been  uprooted 
and  displaced  by  other  forces.  Some 
are  families  who  had  to  leave  their 
homes  farther  up  the  valley  when 
lew  flood-control  dams  put  the  fields 
under  water.  Many  abandoned  the 
wornout  soil  in  nearby  hill  sections 
to  seek  better  opportunities  in  the 
lowlands.  Some  are  young  people 
trying  to  create  opportunities  for 
themselves  on  new  farms.  Some 
are  workers  who  left  the  cities  dur- 
ing the  depression.  Others  are  rural 
laborers  who  were  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  decline  of  forest  in- 
dustries that  occurred  in  the  Delta 
after  the  marketable  crop  of  timber 
was  cut. 

Finances 

As  a  rule,  these  settlers  have  little 
or  no  financial  resources  of  their 
own,  and  even  their  work  stock  and 
tools  are  inadequate.  The  type  and 
amount  of  credit  facilities  needed 
by  setders  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing new  farm  lands  are  grossly  in- 
sufficient. Such  conditions  would 
inevitably  influence  the  type  of  land- 
purchase  contracts  and  credit  ar- 
rangements for  new  ground  clear- 
ing and  other  setdement  tasks. 

The  difficulties,  losses,  and  suffer- 
ing are  becoming  more  and  more 
serious.  Lack  of  funds,  lack  of 
equipment  and  credit,  poor  health 
and  housing,  inequitable  terms  of 
purchase,  misguided  selection  of 
farm  sites,  and  lack  of  knowledge 
about  lowland  farming  and  hazards 
are  other  problems  with  which  the 
recent  settlers  are  wrestling. 

The  need  for  drainage  and  or- 
ganization of  drainage  districts,  and 
the  need  for  roads  and  markets  and 
schools  are  pressing.    In  brief,  a 
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whole  series  of  economic  and  social 
problems  are  blocking  the  road  to 
settler  security.  These  problems  are 
too  big  for  most  of  the  settlers  to 
solve  without  help.  The  full  op- 
portunities for  new  settlement  in  the 
Delta  cannot  be  realized,  therefore, 
unless  public  assistance  can  be  given 
in  the  guiding  and  direction  of 
settlement. 

Terms  of  Purchase 

For  instance,  the  present  prices 
and  terms  of  purchase  are  a  major 
obstacle  to  successful  settlement. 
Undeveloped  land  in  these  areas, 
when  bought  in  large  tracts  for  cash, 
usually  can  be  obtained  for  $5  to 
$10  an  acre.  But  most  of  the  set- 
tlers are  purchasing  land  in  small 
tracts  and  on  terms — and  they  agree 
perforce  to  pay  $25  to  $30  or  more 
an  acre  for  wilderness  land.  The 
best  terms  now  available  set  up  a 
plan  of  payment  on  a  rigid  short- 


The  agricultural  engineer  and 
the  agricultural  scientist  came 
I  to  the  aid  of  the  depressed 
farmer.  They  acted  li\e  the 
elephant  of  myth  who  saw 
the  motherless  chickens  and 
said,  "I  will  be  a  mother  to 
the  poor  little  things"  and  lay 
down  upon  them.  The  sur- 
vivors of  their  tenderness  are 
really  able  to  produce  more, 
but  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  your  civilization  if  this 
process  goes  on? 

— George  Russell 


time  basis  and  therefore  are  often 
decidedly  unsafe  for  the  settler. 

Typical  purchase  contracts  call 
for  no  payments  whatever  during 
the  first  2  years,  but  specify  that  the 
entire  purchase  price,  plus  other 
costs,  must  be  paid  in  equal  annual 
installments  during  the  following  10 
years.  Very  few  of  the  settlers,  if 
any,  can  possibly  pay  on  such  a 
schedule.  A  payment  period  of  20 
to  40  years  would  probably  be  the 
minimum  feasible  even  if  the  land 
were  obtained  at  lower  prices. 

In  view  of  present  prices,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  some  of  the 
farms  can  ever  be  paid  for  without 
unbearable  sacrifice  by  the  families 
involved.  To  dislocated  and  land- 
less families,  however,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  land  on  credit,  even 
though  under  disadvantageous 
terms,  has  an  unmistakable  appeal. 
For  this  reason,  the  prospective  suf- 
fering and  dangers  bound  up  in 
such  purchases  are  being  largely 
disregarded.  The  tide  of  settlement 
is  increasing,  if  anything,  rather 
than  declining. 

Foreclosure 

A  large  proportion  of  the  present 
settlers  have  found  by  their  third 
or  fourth  year  of  operation  (the  first 
or  second  payment  year)  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  clear  land,  con- 
struct buildings,  and  pay  for  their 
farms  at  the  agreed  price  in  the 
short  contract  period. 

Many  have  had  to  give  up  their 
farms  when  the  first  payment  be- 
came due,  although  each  had  built 
a  crude  house  to  live  in  and  had 
cleared  several  acres  of  land.  The 
result  for  the  settler  has  been  heart- 
break, family  disorganization,  severe 
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financial  loss,  and  consequent  swell- 
ing of  relief  rolls. 

When  mortgage  holders  foreclose 
and  get  the  land  back,  the  labors  of 
the  settler  have  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  holdings.  This  addi- 
tional value  is  merely  a  cash  expres- 
sion of  part  of  the  ioss  suffered  by 
the  unsuccessful  farmer.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  "sweat  subsidy"  to  those  who 
foreclose;  a  capitalization  of  the  un- 
compensated toil  performed  by 
needy  families. 

Sometimes  the  second  or  third  set- 
tler on  a  particular  farm  may  assume 
the  original  obligation,  perhaps  pay- 
ing the  preceding  settler  a  small 
amount  for  improvements.  Often, 
however,  the  settlers  buy  from  those 
who  have  foreclosed  on  previous 
settlers,  paying  higher  prices  than 
for  uncleared  land,  because  of  the 
value  that  has  been  added  by  the 
work  of  the  preceding  settlers  who 
received  no  pay  for  their  labor. 

This  situation  is  an  active  threat 
to  the  maintenance  of  family-size 
farms.  Unless  these  settlers  can  ob- 
tain a  greater  measure  of  security 
and  a  higher  level  of  living,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  family-sized  farms 
now  being  cleared  and  developed  by 
small    setders    will   be  combined 


quickly  into  large  holdings.  They 
would  then  be  cultivated  by  tenants, 
sharecroppers,  or  farm  laborers,  in- 
stead of  by  an  independent  and 
freeholding  group  of  farmers. 

Settlers  are  depending  upon  cot- 
ton as  their  main  source  of  cash, 
partly  because  the  land  is  adapted 
to  cotton  production,  partly  because 
they  were  cotton  farmers  before 
moving  on  to  the  new  land,  and,  no 
doubt,  partly  because  of  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  alternative  profitable 
uses  for  the  land.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, settlers  usually  plant  cotton  as 
soon  as  they  can.  In  many  cases, 
they  kill  the  trees,  clean  out  the 
underbrush,  and  plant  this  crop  even 
before  the  trees  are  cut  down. 

Because  of  the  present  national 
cotton  supply  and  market  situation, 
the  problem  of  cotton  production  on 
these  new  farms  assumes  major  pro- 
portions. There  should  be  more 
diversified  farming  in  the  Delta. 
More  foods  should  be  produced  for 
home  use.  This  is  particularly  true 
because  of  the  present  deficiency  in 
the  region  of  food  and  feed  crops. 
A  great  deal  of  consideration  is 
needed  as  to  means  of  developing 
cash-income  sources  other  than 
cotton. 


Basic 


We  cannot  permanently  shape  our  course  right  on  any  inter- 
national issue  unless  we  are  sound  on  the  domestic  issues;  and 
this  farm  movement  is  the  fundamental  social  issue — the  one 
issue  which  is  even  more  basic  than  the  relations  of  capitalist  and 

workingman.  ^  D 

v  6  — Theodore  Roosevelt 
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So  Much  LAND, 

So  Many  people- 

By  ARTURO  GAONA.  In  a  previous  article,  the  organization 
of  the  Laguna  Socities  of  Collective  Ejidal  Credit  and  their 
relationship  to  the  National  Ejidal  Ban\  were  discussed.  Senor 
Gaona  herein  describes  the  attempt  to  make  the  available  land 
in  the  Laguna  yield  a  living  to  the  32,000  peasant  families  in  the 
area.  The  article  is  of  special  interest  now,  in  the  light  of  a 
recent  decree  of  President  Camacho  designed  to  open  the  way 
to  individual  holdings  of  farm  land,  as  opposed  to  collective. 


WHAT  IS  NOT  always 
understood  about  the 
farming  in  the  Laguna 
Region  is  the  economic 


goal  of  the  land  reform  there.  It  is 
much  easier  to  talk  about  the  return 
of  land  to  the  peasants,  about  the 
political  rights  that  the  peasants 
have  gained,  than  it  is  to  tell  the 
true  economic  story  of  the  agrarian 
change. 

When  the  land  had  been  restored 
to  the  peasants,  there  was  one  dom- 
inating question  facing  those  who 
were  trying  to  build  a  new  economic 
system.  This  was,  how  can  these 
hectares  be  operated  so  as  to  yield 
a  living  to  the  160,000  persons  in 
the  region? 

If  this  goal  is  kept  clearly  in 
mind,  then  the  farming  activity  in 
the  Laguna  falls  naturally  into  a 
pattern.  This  goal  to  some  extent 
eliminated  the  ordinary  interests  of 
the  large  hacienda  operator,  since 
this  was  to  be  a  collectively  farmed 
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region.  But  it  did  not  mean  that 
the  Leguna  peasant  societies  could 
ignore  the  need  for  monetary  profit 
and  the  conduct  of  commercial 
relations. 

For  the  two  great  crops  of  the 
region  are  both  commercial  crops, 
wheat  and  cotton.  The  quality  of 
each  of  these  in  the  Laguna  is  of 
the  best  in  Mexico.  The  country 
needs  the  Laguna's  production  of 
both.  Moreover,  both  crops  can  be 
adapted  to  large-scale  collective  cul- 
tivation of  the  kind  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  region.  Thus,  as 
much  as  96  percent  of  the  100,000 
hectares  of  cultivated  land  in  the 
region  has  been  assigned  to  wheat 
and  cotton.  (A  hectare  is  2.471 
acres.) 

Approximately  33,000  hectares  of 
wheat  and  65,000  hectares  of  cotton 
were  farmed  in  1937—38;  in  1938—39 
the  figures  were  52,000  hectares  in 
wheat  and  57,000  hectares  in  cotton; 
in  1939-40,  44,000  hectares  of  wheat 
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and  50,000  hectares  of  cotton  were 
sown.  Conscious  effort  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  growing  of 
wheat,  since  Mexico  does  not  grow 
enough  wheat  to  supply  its  own 
needs. 

Careful  watch  has  been  kept  on 
results  by  the  farm  economics  re- 
search division  of  the  Ejidal  Bank  in 
Torreon,  Coah.  One  result  of  these 
studies  has  been  to  advise  the  use 
of  3  types  of  working  systems,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  terrain.  These  are:  Animals 
and  light  machinery,  middle-grade 
machinery,  and  heavy  machinery. 
The  per  capita  income  was  found  to 
be  greater  this  way  than  if  one  type 
of  machinery  was  used. 

Wheat  planting  was  found  to  be 
most  desirable  in  those  areas  plagued 
with  Johnson  grass  as  well  as  in 
those  zones,  lacking  wells,  in  which 
the  soil  is  not  likely  to  keep  suffi- 
cient humidity  from  the  time  of 
flooding  until  the  final  period  of  the 


cotton  plant's  vegetative  life,  which 
generally  is  from  3  to  4  months 
longer  than  the  wheat  cycle. 

As  showing  just  what  kind  of 
farming  is  being  done,  this  list  of 
farm  equipment  owned  by  the  col- 
lective societies  may  be  of  interest: 
417  tractors,  21,731  mules,  126  com- 
bine threshers,  33  threshers,  1,352 
German  plows,  862  disk  plows,  339 
tractor  harrows,  1,018  mule  har- 
rows, 42,268  mule-traction  planters, 
69  tractor  planters,  115  packing  ma- 
chines, 780  rollers,  12,586  cultivat- 
ing machines,  2,148  scrapers,  136 
trucks,  373  platforms  or  freight 
wagons. 

Another  fact  that  must  be  given 
prominence  in  considering  what  has 
been  done  to  make  the  land  furnish 
160,000  peasants  a  living  is  that  the 
Laguna  has  limited  rainfall.  The 
agriculture  is  by  irrigation,  some  of 
it  flood  irrigation  from  the  Nazas 
and  Aguanaval  Rivers,  some  of  it 
by  pumping.   Much  of  the  soil  that 
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cannot  be  cultivated  now  is  good 
farming  land  of  the  future.  It  may 
be  expected  that  most  of  it  can  be 
used  for  agriculture  when  the 
Palmito  Dam  is  completed. 

It  was  early  determined  that  a 
peasant  family  could  not  get  a  living 
out  of  a  land  plot  smaller  than  4 
hectares  were  they  to  cultivate  2.4 
hectares  of  cotton  and  1.6  of  wheat. 
Yet  216  ejidal  societies,  or  76  per- 
cent of  the  283  in  the  region,  now 
are  afforded  less  than  4  hectares  of 
land  per  family.  Worse  still,  26,913 
families,  or  88  percent  of  the  total 
families,  are  living  on  these  hold- 
ings. Thus  it  is  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  families  do  not  yet 
earn  profits  for  themselves,  in  the 
sense  that  they  have  a  surplus  be- 
tween the  advances  made  to  their 
societies  by  the  Ejidal  Bank  and 
the  amount  the  crops  they  grow  will 
realize. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
vital  matter  for  the  peasants  to  in- 


crease the  cultivated  land  in  the 
region.  This  duty  was  not  under- 
taken blindly.  It  was  well  under- 
stood at  the  time  the  expropriation 
made  the  land  available.  The  La- 
guna  region  always  has  used  much 
migratory  labor  in  the  past  on  the 
large  landowners'  estates.  When  it 
was  decided  to  farm  the  land  col- 
lectively, it  was  decided  also  to  in- 
clude the  16,000  nonpermanent 
peasant  farmers  in  the  collective  so- 
cieties. Thus  we  not  only  are  trying 
to  make  the  available  land  yield  a 
living  to  all  of  the  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  region,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  make  it  support  double  the 
number  that  formerly  lived  there  the 
whole  year. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  fully 
into  the  problems  of  irrigating  the 
land  with  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Nazas  and  Aguanaval  Rivers.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that,  like  all  such 
flood  irrigation,  it  is  wasteful  of 
water,  and  not  always  reliable.  This 
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further  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
new  dam. 

Irrigation 

Meanwhile,  the  societies  are  build- 
ing wells  and  pumping  equipment 
as  fast  as  funds  will  allow.  Since 
expropriation  of  the  communal 
lands,  35  wells  have  been  drilled 
and  equipped.  There  were  in  all 
517  wells  in  the  Laguna  in  1939,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  another  400  were 
needed.  It  would  be  inadvisable, 
however,  to  expand  well  installation 
too  much  until  the  Palmito  Dam  is 
finished  and  requirements  are  better 
known.  At  present  an  average  flow 
of  62  liters  per  second  is  pumped, 
enough  water  to  supply  70  hectares 
of  either  wheat  or  cotton.  Since 
there  is  a  different  irrigation  time 
for  the  two  crops,  a  single  well  can 
cover  70  hectares  of  each. 

The  3  great  problems  with  which 
the  peasants  of  the  Laguna  are  now 
faced  are  these:  To  increase  the 
acreage  of  land  under  profitable  cul- 
tivation, to  secure  adequate  irriga- 
tion, and  to  lower  farming  costs. 
Progress  is  being  made  in  the  attack 
on  each  of  these  problems. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  agriculture  is  carried  on. 
When  the  ejidatarios  in  a  collective 


society  and  the  Ejidal  Bank's  agron- 
omist get  together,  a  careful  prac- 
tical and  technical  schedule  of  the 
ejido's  activities  is  planned  for 
months  and  years  ahead.  Estimates 
are  made  of  the  acreage  to  be  culti- 
vated, the  number  of  peasants  who 
will  share  in  the  work,  the  cost  of 
the  equipment,  the  probable  yield 
of  the  ejido  lands,  and  the  commer- 
cial value  of  its  crops. 

An  application  for  a  loan  for  the 
farm  cycle  is  made  by  the  ejido  to 
the  Bank,  and  another  application 
for  a  5-year  term  loan  is  filed  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Finances 

The  loan  for  the  farm  cycle  is 
paid  out  weekly  by  the  bank  to  the 
collective  society  to  support  the  daily 
budget.  As  the  peasant  works  he 
borrows  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  ejidatarios,  or  members  of  the 
society. 

The  societies  are  financed  by  the 
Ejidal  Bank  at  8  percent  annual  in- 
terest. This  credit  is  the  key  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  region.  It  en- 
ables the  peasant  to  plant  and  raise 
his  crops  for  himself.  It  enables 
him  to  use  modern  equipment. 
Through  it,  he  can  store  his  wheat 
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and  ship  it  to  the  millers,  he  can 
harvest  his  own  cotton  crop,  con- 
tract for  its  ginning,  and  cooperate 
in  classifying  his  cotton  with  the 
marketing  cooperatives. 

When  the  sale  of  the  crop  is  made 
through  the  Ejidal  Bank,  the  yearly 
farm  loan  is  paid  off  by  the  ejido,  a 
20  percent  installment  is  paid  on  the 
5-year  loan  for  farm  machinery,  and 
finally  the  collective  society  declares 
a  dividend  with  the  balance.  This 
is  distributed  to  each  peasant  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
he  has  worked  during  the  year 
within  the  collective  project.  This 
closes  the  business  cycle  of  the  year 
for  the  peasant  and  allows  him  to 
get  new  credit  for  the  next  year. 

Some  people  have  assumed  that 
the  importance  of  the  Ejidal  Bank 
and  its  credit  in  this  program  would 
lead  to  a  centralization  of  the  peas- 
ants' activities  into  a  kind  of  com- 
mercial monopoly  and  financial 
dictatorship  by  the  Bank.    Such  is 


not  the  case.  Responsibility  in  all 
credit  and  commercial  transactions 
of  the  Bank  is  shared  by  the  peas- 
ants in  their  own  cooperatives  and 
through  representatives  on  the  Col- 
lective Credit  Unions. 

Moreover,  every  action  relating  to 
farm  programs,  financing,  reorgani- 
zation of  the  collective  farms,  crop 
insurance,  taxation,  and  crop  mar- 
keting of  the  ejido  is  undertaken  by 
the  bank  only  with  full  discussion 
and  voting  by  the  peasant  members 
of  the  cooperatives  concerned. 

Vocational  Schools 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Ejidal 
Bank  and  the  vocational  agricultural 
schools  throughout  Mexico  are  en- 
gaged in  a  very  serious  and  inten- 
sive educational  program  in  farm 
economics  and  collective  manage- 
ment for  the  peasants.  Each  ejido 
in  the  Laguna  selects  its  most  ad- 
vanced members  to  attend  student 
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groups  organized  by  the  Bank. 
With  students  from  Santa  Teresa 
vocational  school,  they  receive  in- 
struction in  farm  mechanics,  irri- 
gation, bookkeeping,  cooperative  ad- 
ministration, economics,  collective 
farming,  and  similar  subjects. 

Most  of  the  students  are  peasants 
about  30  years  old  who  were  forced 
out  of  school  after  the  second  or 
third  grades.  Their  interest  is  great 
in  studying  practical  activities  as 
opposed  to  dry  formal  subjects. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  train  the 
peasant  to  consider  first  the  social 
well-being  of  the  ejido  and  not  only 
his  individual  benefit,  as  the  aim  of 
the  Jefaturas  de  Zona,  or  Ejidal 
Bank  branches,  is  to  prepare  fully 
all  of  the  peasants  for  the  social  re- 
sponsibility connected  with  success- 
ful collective  farming  in  their  com- 
munity. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
assure  the  permanent  success  of  this 
socialized  type  of  agriculture. 

Some  notice  must  now  be  taken  of 
the  consuming  and  marketing  phase 
of  the  collective  societies.  Corn 
constitutes  the  basic  food  of  peasants 
in  the  Laguna  region.  Use  of  corn 
has  increased  considerably  in  recent 
years,  from  64,500  tons  in  1936,  to 
84,900  tons  in  1938.  Wheat  con- 
sumption also  increased,  from  1 8,300 
tons  in  1936,  to  22,800  tons  in  1938. 
Finally,  consumption  of  beans  in- 
creased from  4,600  tons  in  1936,  to 
8,000  tons  in  1938.  Wheat  and 
beans  rank  next  in  importance  to 
corn  as  a  food  in  the  region. 

The  Commercial  Pattern 

To  avoid  an  immoderate  rise  in 
the  price  of  these  commodities  on 
account  of  a  greater  possible  de- 
mand, the  Torreon  branch  of  the 


Ejidal  Bank  buys  and  distributes, 
through  its  concentration  store- 
houses conveniently  located  through- 
out the  region,  the  main  supplies 
needed  by  the  collective  societies.  It 
is  able  to  furnish  them  at  lower 
than  market  prices  since  it  buys  in 
bulk.  In  1939  these  storehouses 
supplied  the  societies  with  10,126 
tons  of  corn,  2,334  tons  °£  nay>  2,822 
tons  of  alfalfa,  22,247  tons  °f  barley, 
5,711,000  liters  of  tractoline,  1,552,- 
000  liters  of  gasoline,  3,049,000  liters 
of  Diesel  oil,  and  619,000  liters  of 
oil. 

Collective  Features 

It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  the 
peasants  grow,  on  a  small  part  of 
the  cultivated  land,  some  part  of 
their  own  alfalfa  requirements. 
Nevertheless  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  agriculture  of  the  Laguna 
region  is  in  essentials  a  commercial 
agricultural  economy.  It  is  not  in- 
tended at  all  as  a  self-sufficing  type 
of  agriculture.  The  region  is  not 
adapted  to  small  units  of  that  kind. 
Thus,  necessarily,  the  collective  so- 
cieties are  a  part  of  the  competi- 
tive commercial  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

Yet  this  commercial  pattern  is 
very  greatly  modified  by  the  collec- 
tive features  of  the  ejidos,  the  collec- 
tive societies,  and  the  Ejidal  Bank. 
It  is  only  through  these  collective 
features  that  it  is  possible  even  to 
make  a  start  toward  affording  a  fair 
living  to  the  thousands  of  peasants 
in  the  Laguna  region.  And  it  is 
through  these  collective  features  that 
the  way  is  being  pointed  toward  a 
not  distant  day  when  every  peasant 
will  have  a  good  surplus  every  year 
for  his  year's  work. 
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They  Came 

From  Missouri 


By  VIRGINIA  COCALIS.  This  is  both  a  preface  and  a  sequel 
to  an  earlier  article,  "Crisis  in  Missouri's  Boot  Heel";  it  tells  of 
hair-trigger  times  among  sharecroppers  and  how  FSA  is  meeting 
the  situation.  1  .  ,  I 


~~ j5    I  THE  ROAD  was  dark. 
I   I  didn't  think  we'd  find 
them  that  night. 
We  turned  down  one 
dirt  road  and  then  another.  It 
looked  pretty  hopeless,  hunting  for 
a  camp  of  sharecroppers  in  the 
Missouri  hills. 

It  was  past  8.  We  hadn't  eaten. 
Soon,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  see 
the  tents,  even  if  we  stumbled  on 
the  camp.  I  turned  to  my  com- 
panion, "What  makes  you  so  sure 
they're  around  here?  After  that 
demonstration  on  the  highway,  I 
thought  those  sharecroppers  had 
scattered  all  over  the  country." 

"They've  been  coming  up  to  see 
me.  They  want  land  and  some 
money  but  mosdy  land." 

"What's  going  to  be  done  about 
it?" 

"Don't  know  yet.  But  we  can't 
start  doling  out  money,  because 
there  are  thousands  of  others  like 
them  in  these  cotton  counties.  As 
for  land,  that's  going  to  be  tough  to 
get." 

We  tried  one  more  road.  There 
was  a  lonely  looking  farm  house  on 
a  knoll  and  we  stopped  there.  A 
dog  ran  at  us  barking,  but  a  man 


came  out  of  the  shadows,  his  arms 
filled  with  firewood. 

Yep,  this  was  the  way  to  the 
camp.  "They're  just  a  piece  down 
the  road  in  Hale  Holler.  Seem  like 
a  decent  sort  of  folk,  always  holdin' 
big  prayer  meetin's." 

The  night  noises  seemed  to  have 
grown  with  the  darkness.  We  went 
on  slowly,  peering  into  the  woods. 

We  saw  them  finally — a  few  fam- 
ilies scattered  by  the  side  of  the  dirt 
road.  They  waited  for  us  to  speak 
first.  My  companion  introduced 
himself,  but  they  knew  him.  A 
couple  of  rickety  chairs  were 
dragged  out  from  somewhere,  and 
they  asked  us  to  sit  down.  Two 
rangy  dogs  came  nuzzling  around 
curiously.  The  men  dragged  boxes 
up  and  sat  down  with  us. 

One  said,  "We  talked  it  over 
pretty  close  last  night." 

Another  said,  "Seems  like  we  have 
a  right  to  exist  as  far  as  livin'  is 
concerned." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time. 
Then  a  young  man  in  faded  denim 
explained,  "If  we  could  exist  to  cot- 
ton pickin'  time  .  .  .  but  it's  hard 
findin'  work  sence  the  roadside 
demonstration.    We've  got  a  right 
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to  work  the  land,  though  some  folks 
are  callin'  us  mighty  hard  names. 
We're  not  like  your  sit-down  strik- 
ers or  against  the  guv-ment.  Just 
seems  like  every  man's  got  a  right 
to  make  a  livin'." 

A  barefooted  woman  had  gradu- 
ally drawn  closer  and  was  now  lean- 
ing against  a  tree.  A  few  ragged 
children  peered  at  us  from  behind 
her  skirt. 

"You  want  to  see  what  we  git 
from  the  county  office."  The  more 
aggressive  man  walked  over  to  the 
tent,  pulled  the  flap  back. 

We  went  inside.  There  was  a 
dirty  blanket  spread  for  sleeping  in 
one  corner,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and 
a  couple  of  lanterns. 

"Here's  what  we  git,"  he  said. 
He  picked  up  a  sack  of  flour,  4 
pounds  of  meal  in  a  brown  paper 
bag,  2  pounds  of  beans,  and  15 
shrunken  oranges. 

"That's  supposed  to  feed  me  and 
the  missus  and  our  3  kids  every 
month." 

The  woman's  whining  voice  cut 
in  for  the  first  time.  "Ah  cain't 
cook  with  no  grease  or  sody. 
Where  we  gonna  git  'em?  This 
ain't  fitten  fur  pigs." 

The  Negro  Camp 

We  filed  out  of  the  tent,  and 
asked  about  the  Negro  camp.  They 
told  us  it  was  over  the  hill  and 
warned  us  to  blow  our  horn,  so 
they'd  know  we  were  coming. 

The  horn  wasn't  working  and  we 
flashed  the  headlights.  There  was 
sudden  activity  as  we  came  over  the 
hill.  Women  from  all  directions 
scattered  to  a  cabin  down  a  ways 
into  a  hollow.  As  we  stepped  out  of 
the  car,  6  men  stood  in  a  row  facing 
us.  Back  of  them  was  a  log 
enclosure. 


Let  it  please  thee  to  \eep  in 
order  a  moderate-sized  farm, 
that  so  thy  garners  may  be 
full  of  fruits  in  their  season. 

— Hesiod 


The  man  with  me  waved  his  hand 
jovially,  and  said,  "I'm  looking  for 
Jim  Osborne.  He  knows  me. 
Came  up  to  the  city  to  see  me." 

One  of  the  men  left  the  group  and 
came  back  with  another,  rather 
small,  but  with  a  lot  of  energy. 
The  man  with  me  said,  "Hello, 
Jim." 

Jim  remembered  him.  "It's  all 
right,  boys,"  he  said,  "you  can  go 
along."  The  group  drifted  apart 
and  sat  separately  under  some  near- 
by trees.  I  got  the  impression  that 
they  didn't  want  to  overhear  us,  but 
they  were  ready  in  case  anything 
happened  to  Jim. 

"Don't  you  think  you  better  get 
out  of  this  county?"  the  man  with 
me  said. 

"Where  we  goin'  to  move  to? 
Cain't  move  back  to  New  Madrid. 
Cain't  find  a  farm,  no  place  to  rent. 
Ben  cuttin'  and  sellin'  wood,  but  by 
it's  bein'  hot  weather,  cain't  sell 
much.  But  we  ain't  wastin'  time. 
This  place  here  keeps  us  busy.  Got 
to  git  cabins  built  afore  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.  And  we  keeps 
writin'  people." 

They  didn't  ask  us  to  look  at  the 
camp,  and  we  left  soon  after.  As 
we  passed  the  white  camp  someone 
hailed  us  and  we  stopped. 

"They  had  a  little  trouble  over 
yonder  last  night,"  he  said.  "The 
sheriff  come  and  said  for  us  not  to 
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worry.  He  jest  wants  to  git  them 
out  o'  here  But  we're  all  gonna 
stick  together.  If  they  drive  'em 
out,  they're  gonna  have  to  drive  us 
out.  too." 

January  1940 

That  was  in  August  1939,  7 
months  after  the  widely  publicized 
demonstration  of  displaced  share- 
croppers along  the  roadsides  of 
southeast  Missouri. 

In  January  1940  more  than  1,500 
sharecropper  families  in  Missouri's 
boot-heel  were  asked  to  move  on. 
Only  there  weren't  any  farms  in 
the  area  for  them  to  move  to.  A 
combination  of  tractors  and  day 
laborers  was  cheaper  than  share- 
croppers who  needed  "furnish" 
to  tide  them  over  the  winter 
months.  Many  planters  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  in  their  own  interests 
they  were  forced  to  "demote  a  class 
already  one  of  the  least  privileged 
in  the  land."  A  second  .  roadside 
demonstration  appeared  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct possibility. 

To  avert  a  critical  situation,  Gov. 
Lloyd  C.  Stark  called  a  special 
meeting  of  landowners,  workers, 
and  representatives  of  State  and 
Federal  agencies. 

•  The  Missouri  Employment  service 
found  that  at  least  1,000  homes 
were  needed  to  house  the  displaced 
families.  The  FSA  found  that 
there  was  work  for  30,000  farm  la- 
borers at  least  4  months  of  the 
year;  in  the  slack  months,  only 
5,000  workers  were  needed. 

Landowners,  tenants,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  finally  compro- 
mised to  give  farm  laborers  and 
sharecroppers  a  produce-at-home  liv- 
ing under  better  health  and  hous- 
ing conditions,  and  at  the  same  time 


to  stabilize  the  needed  labor  supply 
within  the  area. 

Five  main  lines  of  attack  were 
agreed  to,  which  could  be  flexibly 
adapted  to  varying  needs — from 
those  of  the  small-farm  owner  in 
danger  of  losing  his  land  to  that  of 
the  sharecropper  turned  day  laborer 
who  had  nothing  left  but  a  few 
blankets  and  a  jalopy. 

Labor  Rehabilitation  Program 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion accepted  1,540  families,  all  cer- 
tified by  the  Missouri  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  as  eligible  for  or  on  re- 
lief. To  these  families  landlords 
gave  empty  tenant  houses,  garden 
tracts,  and  cow  pastures  rent  free. 
From  FSA  came  grants  averaging 
$40  for  each  family  to  buy  garden 
seed,  tools,  and  canning  equipment. 

About  90  percent  of  the  families 
got  loans  to  buy  cows.  In  return 
for  the  grants,  families  agreed  to 
build  food-storage  cellars,  fix  privies 
and  wells,  and  improve  their  homes. 

A  few  landlords  at  first  said  that 
this  plan  was  foolish.  They  said 
they  had  tried  to  persuade  share- 
croppers to  grow  gardens,  had  given 
them  land  only  to  see  it  grow  up 
in  weeds.  Lately,  these  same  land- 
lords asked  FSA  county  supervisors, 
"How  do  you  do  it?  I  want  you 
to  supervise  my  workers  and  crop- 
pers. I'll  give  them  the  land,  if 
they  will  use  it." 

The  change  in  the  landlords'  atti- 
tude is  explained  by  the  report  of 
a  recent  visitor  to  the  area: 

"I  visited  several  of  these  families. 
I  found  a  well-tended  garden  which 
included  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  carrots,  and  beans. 
The  husband  was  either  working  in 
the  garden  or  chopping  cotton.  The 
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wife  was  generally  canning  with  a 
pressure  cooker.  The  storage  cel- 
lars were  built  and  from  50  to  100 
quarts  were  already  stored.  They 
were  proud  of  their  garden,  pigs, 
and  cows,  and  kept  them  well. 
There  was  even  a  beautiful  flower 
plot  somewhere  around  their  hut." 

This  pattern  of  live-at-home  pro- 
duction of  food  is  new  to  the  share- 
croppers and  farm  workers  now 
living  on  privately  owned  land,  but 
they  are •  learning-  fast.  Many  of  the 
labor  rehabilitation  families,  asked 
to  preserve  at  least  80  •  quarts  of 
food  per  person,  are  instead'  can^ 
ning  100  quarts  of  food,  besides 
storing  potatoes  and  dried  foods. 

Scattered  Labor  Homes 

Homes,  costing  $500  each,  are 
now  being  built  for  337  cropper 
families  on  sites  donated  rent-free 
for  10  years  by  cooperating  land- 
lords. These  3-room  houses  with 
their  small  front  stoops  are  not  in- 
tended as  models  for  home  build- 
ers, but  they  offer  sharecropper 
families  a  well-insulated,  screened 
house — an  improvement  over  the 
leaky,  ramshackle  dwellings  in 
which  they  formerly  lived. 

Building  these  homes  on  private 
land  has  been  made  possible  through 
landlord  cooperation  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

1.  A  landlord  may  lease  the  la- 
borer 3  acres  rent-free  for  10  years 
and  contribute  $350  toward  the 
construction  of  the  cottage.  The 
farm  laborer  contributes  $150  to  the 
cost  of  the  house. 

2.  Or,  the  landlord'  may  lease  the 
laborer  10  acres  of  cut-over  land- 
rent-free  for  10  years  and  the  laborer 
repays  the  entire  FSA  advance  on 
the  cottage. 


3.  Finally,  the  landlord  may  fur- 
nish the  laborer,  rent-free  for  10 
years,  3  acres  for  the  home  site  and 
garden  plus  2  cotton  acres  or  4  cot- 
ton acres  on  a  share-crop  basis.  Tn 
this  case,  the  farm  laborer  receives  a 
loan  of  $350  for  the  construction  of 
the  house.  His  income  from  the 
cotton  acres  is  expected  to  pay  off 
his  FSA  loan  over  a  10-year  period. 

Under  each  of  these  arrange- 
ments, the  house  and  land  revert  to 
the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the-  10- 
year  period.  To  each  of  these  fam- 
ilies, FSA  makes  a  small  loan  for 
the-  purchase  of  a  cow,  and  grants 
them  money  to  buy  a  stove,  bed- 
ding, garden  seed,  tools,  canning 
equipment,  and  material  to  con- 
struct a  sanitary  privy  and  a  cow 
barn. 

For  those  families  who  cannot  get 
a  lease  on  private  land,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  develop- 
ing groups  of  50  to  100  workers' 
homes  on  1,512  acres  bought  by  the 
Government. 

Construction  is  almost  completed 
on  8  groups  of  workers'  homes  to 
cost  about  $900  each.  Five  hundred 
and  two  families,  of  which  175  are 
Negro,  will  get  these  4-room  houses 
with  screened  work  porches. 

Families  living  in  these  communi- 
ties will  have  individual  2-acre  gar- 
dens and  the  use  of  a  common  pas- 
ture. A  live-at-home  program  is  be- 
ing developed  so  that  families  will 
live  off  their  gardens  in  slack  sea- 
sons, yet  be  available  for  peak  labor 
demands.  Rent  for  each  home  and 
garden  tract  is  about  $4  a  month. 

Many  lew-income  farm  families 
on  the  rehabilitation  program  are 
forced  off  the  land  they  are  farming 
each  year.  As  one  FSi\.  worker  re- 
marked, "We  take  them  in  the 
front  door  with  loans  and  guidance, 
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only  to  let  them  out  the  back  door 
when  they  lose  their  farms." 

These  families  and  others  farming 
under  unfavorable  and  unpredict- 
able leasing  arrangements  are  join- 
ing cooperative  purchasing  groups. 
These  associations  have  been  organ- 
ized primarily  to  obtain  land  and 
security  of  tenure  for  small-farm 
operators.  With  the  help  of  a  40- 
year  loan  at  3-percent  interest  made 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, an  association  buys  large 
blocks  of  land  and  then  subleases 
family-sized  tracts  to  its  members. 
The  rent  obtained  from  members  of 
the  association  is  used  to  pay  off 
the  original  purchase  loan. 

Under  this  program,  16,924  acres 
have  been  purchased,  and  260  fami- 
lies will  be  settled  in  new  houses  on 
full-time  farms.  Rehabilitation  loans 
for  stock,  equipment,  operating  ex- 
penses, and  subsistence  are  being 
made  to  the  individuals  in  the  6 
associations  and  they  are  getting 
technical  guidance  in  farm  and 
home  management. 

This  is  the  only  program  so  far 
that  satisfies  the  land  hunger  of  the 
Missouri  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
and  is  the  closest  approximation  to 
the  La  Forge  Farms  project  at  New 
Madrid,  Mo. 

Other  associations  have  been  or- 
ganized to  lease  rather  than  pur- 
chase large  tracts  for  5  years.  The 
land  that  is  rented  for  cash  from 
landlords,  who  agree  to  relocate 
dwellings  on  individual  tracts  and 
repair  existing  houses,  is  then  sub- 
leased to  individual  families. 

As  in  the  land  purchasing  asso- 
ciations, families  receive  small  re- 
habilitation loans  and  guidance  in 
farm  and  home  management. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration 
makes  a  loan  to  the  association  to 


enable  it  to  pay  the  first  year's  rent 
with  some  reserve  toward  the  sec- 
ond year's  rent.  Following  the  first 
year's  operation,  the  association  is 
solely  responsible  for  payment  of 
the  land  rental. 

To  stabilize  small  farmers  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  status  as  owners 
or  tenants,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  expanded  its  re- 
habilitation program  in  this  area. 
In  addition,  special  real-estate  loans 
of  less  than  $1,000  are  made  to  dis- 
tressed owners  in  newly  cleared 
areas  to  refinance  their  equity  in  the 
land. 

Sixty-five  small  farmers  have  al- 
ready been  saved  through  these  spe- 
cial real-estate  loans.  Down  in 
Pemiscot  County  on  the  Arkansas 
border,  20  families  out  of  40  who 
started  toward  ownership  a  few 
years  back  have  been  saved  from 
foreclosure  by  these  new  loans.  The 
other  20,  fighting  to  clear  their 
backwoods  land  fast  enough  to  pre- 
serve their  independence,  lost  the 
fight  when  they  became  indebted  to 
furnish  merchants.  Those  saved  by 
FSA  loans  are  already  getting  back 
on  their  feet. 

Southeast  Missouri  is  now  going 
through  a  trial-and-error  period. 
Today's  constructive  programs  with 
landowners  and  day-laborers  work- 
ing together  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
tense,  trigger-finger  times  of  the 
roadside  "demonstration."  Work- 
ing together  instead  of  defying  each 
other,  croppers  and  landlords  may 
be  able  to  iron  out  a  situation  which 
has  implications  for  the  entire 
South. 

If  they  are  successful,  a  sorely 
needed  solution  for  the  South's 
problem  of  surplus  rural  people  will 
have  been  found. 
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AAA's  Five-Year 


PLAN  IN  ALABAMA 

By  I.  W.  DUGGAN.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion in  Alabama  is  pioneering  in  a  5-year  plan  of  conservation 
and  good  farming  practices — an  experiment  of  significance  to 
the  whole  Nation. 


ALABAMA  FARMERS 
this  year  are  making  a 
more  systematic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  soil 
conservation  than  ever  before.  Ev- 
ery farmer  in  the  State  who  is  tak- 
ing part  in  the' AAA  program — and 
more  than  95  percent  of  them  are— - 
will  do  his  planning  on  a  long-time 
basis  from  now  on. 
:  Under  1941  provisions  of  the 
AAA  program  in  Alabama,  each 
farmer  will  work  up  a  farm  plan 
for  a  5-year  period.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted not  only  by  AAA  committee- 
men, but  by  representatives  of  the 
Extension  Service  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

The  plan  has  definite  advantages 
over  the  practice  of  planning  from 
year  to  year,  or  worse  still,  no  plan- 
ning at  all.  It  calls  attention  to  all 
the  needs  of  the  farm,  even  though 
everything  cannot  be  done  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  During  the  5  years,  the 
farmer  establishes  adequate  pas- 
tures, produces  sufficient  hay  crops, 
and  terraces  all  the  land  that  needs 
terracing.  And  each  year,  under  the 
plan,  he  has  an  acreage  in  erosion- 
resisting  crops  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  his  cropland. 

That,  in  brief,  is  how  the  Ala- 
bama plan  operates.    Of  course,  it 


is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
may  be  revised  and  improved  as  de- 
velopments warrant.  But  it  is  based 
on  a  sound  philosophy — that  of  im- 
proving the  soil  for  the  present  gen- 
eration and  conserving  it  for  future 
generations.  It  is  as  sound  today  as 
it  was  150  years  ago. 

As  the  problem  is  national  in 
scope,  it  will  require  the  cooperation 
of  Government,  farmers,  and  all  the 
people  to  halt  this  devastation  and 
ta  work  toward  the  conservation  of 
our  basic  resource — the  soil.  That 
this  problem  is  meeting  with  the  co- 
operation of  society  is  no  better  il- 
lustrated than  by  the  national  confer- 
ence called  in  Washington  last  July 
to  study  the  AAA  program  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  1941. 

Out  of  this  meeting  of  farmers, 
agricultural  workers  in  the  States, 
and  Government  agricultural  work- 
ers in  Washington,  came  a  new  em- 
phasis on  soil  conservation. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  na- 
tional farm  program,  developed  by 
Congress  for  the  betterment  of  ag- 
riculture, much  attention  has  been 
given  to  soil  conservation.  That  this 
attention  was  needed  cannot  be 
doubted.  Take  cotton  farming,  for 
example.  For  years  cotton  has  been 
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the  main  source  of  income  for 
Southern  farmers.  The  cropland 
per  capita  of  farm  population  in 
the  Cotton  South  is  very  much 
lower  than  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  so  much  of  the  cropland 
has  been  devoted  to  soil-depleting 
row-crops,  such  as  cotton. 

Erosion — Conservation 

Add  to  this  "mining  of  the  soil" 
the  fact  that  Southern  forests  have 
been  depleted,  that  much  of  the 
South  is  hilly,  that  open  winters  with 
heavy  rainfall  are  the  rule  in  the 
South,  and  that  too  few  acres  of 
winter-protecting  crops  are  grown, 
then  it  is  easily  understood  why 
one-crop  farming — cotton — has  been 
so  conducive  to  soil  erosion  and  de- 
pletion. While  erosion  has  taken 
its  toll  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  country,  the  most  acute  erosion, 
from  a  financial  and  social  view- 
point, has  sapped  the  vitality  in  the 
South. 

The  situation  in  Alabama  is  typ- 
ical of  the  South's  erosion  problem. 
Like  most  of  the  Southeastern 
States,  much  of  its  land  is  rolling, 
and  the  erosion  from  heavy  rain- 
fall is  serious  in  many  areas.  That's 
why  the  Alabama  plan  came  into 
being. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the 
Alabama  plan  is  part  of  the  AAA 
farm  program,  but  it  goes  further 
than  ever  before  toward  achieving 
balanced  farming,  with  conservation 
as  a  foundation.  As  under  previous 
AAA  programs,  farmers  will  receive 
conservation  payments  for  planting 
within  their  acreage  allotments  of 
special  crops,  such  as  cotton,  to- 
bacco, peanuts,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 
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However,  under  the  Alabama  plan, 
full  AAA  payments  made  to  farm- 
ers will  be  conditioned  upon  the: 
carrying  out  of  certain  good  farm-; 
ing  practices.  General  soil-deplet- 
ing allotments  used  in  the  past  Will 
be  abandoned.  .-. 

Here's  what  the  Alabama  farmer 
has  to  do  to  avoid  deductions  in  his 
conservation  payments  for  1941: 

1.  Grow  erosion-resisting  crops 
each  year  on  an  acreage  equal  to  at 
least  25  percent  of  his  cropland.  . 

2.  Properly  terrace  all  cropland 
in  the  farm  having  a  slope  in  excess 
of  2  percent. 

3.  Establish  or  maintain  perennial 
soil-conserving  crops  on  at  least  1 
acre  for  each  15  acres  of  cropland. 

4.  Establish  or  maintain  perma-' 
nent  pasture  on  at  least  1  acre  for 
each  15  acres  of  cropland. 

The  first  requirement  has  to  be 
carried  out  each  year,  of  course,  but 
numbers  2,  3,  and  4  are  to  be  done 
over  a  5-year  period.  One-fifth  of 
the  requirements  under  points  2,  3, 
and  4  must  be  carried  out  each 
year. 

Deductions  in  the  farmer's  con- 
servation payments  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  5  percent  of  the  pay- 
ment for  each  10  percent  by  which 
he  fails  to  carry  out  1941  require- 
ments. 

The  plan  is  expected  to  encourage 
greater  cooperation  among  farmers. 
For  example,  operators  of  small 
farms  are  not  able  to  maintain  heavy 
machines  usually  required  in  ter- 
racing, but  groups  of  farmers  can 
form  an  association  to  buy  this 
equipment,  and  can  pay  their  share 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  time 
they  use  it. 

Alabama  farmers  also  use  provi- 
sions of  the  AAA  program  that 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  lime, 
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phosphate,  cover-crop  seed,  and 
other  materials  and  services  for 
building  and  conserving  soil,  in 
place  of  cash  conservation  payments. 
Frequendy,  farmers  are  enabled  to 
follow  conservation  practices  with 
the  outlay  of  little  cash. 

A  Step  Torward 

R.  M.  Evans,  AAA  Administra- 
tor, calls  the  Alabama  plan  "a  defi- 
nite step  forward  in  our  ever-in- 
creasing efforts  to  protect  our  soil 
for  future  generations." 

"In  the  Alabama  plan,"  he  said, 
"soil  conservation  is  further  empha- 
sized as  the  foundation  principle  of 
our  whole  farm  program.  Hereto- 
fore, we  have  been  forced  to  deal 
with  the  farm  problem  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  year-to-year  basis.  But 
now,  Alabama  farmers  will  think, 
and  work  in  terms  of  a  long-time 
program.  Greater  conservation  and 
a  more  permanent  agriculture  are 
sure  to  be  the  results." 

Some  other  States  have  adopted 
variations  of  the  Alabama  plan. 
These  usually  provide  that  a  farmer 
grow  erosion-resisting  crops  on  a 
certain  part  of  his  cropland  in  or- 
der to  avoid  deductions  in  his  AAA 
conservation  payment.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, they  do  not  go  as  far  as  the 
Alabama  plan  in  long-time  pro- 
gram planning. 

Active  in  the  development  of  the 
Alabama  conservation  plan  was 
Walter  L.  Randolph,  former  assist- 
ant director  of  the  AAA  Southern 
Division  and  now  president  of  the 
Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
He  worked  out  the  plan  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Alabama  State  AAA 
committee,  and  in  line  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  other  farm  leaders. 
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A  5-year  soil  conservation  plan 
which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
helped  him  draw  up  for  his  own 
farm  in  Alabama  attracted  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's attention.  The  SCS,  through 
its  Soil  Conservation  District  pro- 
grams, assists  farmers  to  survey 
their  farms,  decide  how  much  ter- 
racing and  other  conservation  work 
is  needed,  the  amount  of  hay  and 
pasture  needed,  the  types  of  peren- 
nial and  annual  legumes  best  suit- 
ed, and  other  soil-conservation  re- 
quirements. The  farmer  decides 
what  portion  of  that  plan  he  will 
accomplish  each  year,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  5  years  he  will  have  com- 
pleted the  plan. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  the  Alabama 
State  committee  wondered  why  this 
same  approach  could  not  be  taken 
on  all  the  farms  of  the  State,  so  that 
soil  conservation  efforts  could  be 
stepped  up. 

Unified  Conservation 

Why  could  not  this  be  done  on 
all  farms  through  a  training  pro- 
gram of  the  Alabama  Extension 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  working  with  the  farmer 
committees  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration?  Why  not 
use  funds  which  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  for  soil  conserva- 
tion to  accomplish  this  unified  pro- 
gram of  conservation  on  all  farms? 

The  State  committee  looked  at 
conservation  from  this  angle.  Take 
terracing,  for  instance.  In  1939 
some  250,000  acres  of  land  were 
terraced  in  Alabama,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Alabama  Extension 
Service.  This  is  in  a  State  where, 
as  I  stated  before,  soil  conservation 
has  been  a  major  project  of  agri- 
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cultural  agencies  for  several  years. 
However,  at  this  rate  of  speed,  Ex- 
tension workers  estimated  it  would 
require  20  years  to  terrace  the  land 
in  the  State  which  needs  terracing 
at  present.  By  using  the  AAA  pay- 
ments as  a  stimulant  and  as  assist- 
ance to  farmers,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent this  job  of  terracing,  and  even 
adoption  of  more  soil-conserving 
and  soil-building  practices,  from  be- 
ing accomplished  in  a  shorter 
period  ? 

Aside  from  the  improvement  of 
Southern  agriculture  brought  about 
by  the  adjustment  of  farming  op- 
erations and  more  diversification,  it 
is  well  to  point  out,  I  believe,  that 
for  5  years  the  AAA  has  made  avail- 
able to  each  farmer  participating  in 
the  program  soil-building  payments 
that  would  assist  him  in  adopting 
certain  fundamental  soil-improve- 
ment practices. 


Goal 

*  *  *  we  should  see\  per- 
manent stability  for  American 
farming;  over  a  long  period,  it 
should  be  possible  for  theU nited 
States  to  adjust  its  economy  in 
a  way  that  will  permit  expansion 
of  production  in  industry  and 
agriculture.  That  would  make 
possible  a  higher  level  of  living 
for  the  entire  population.  That 
is  our  goal. 

— Technology  on  the  Farm 
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The  amount  of  soil  building  that 
the  farmer  did  was  voluntary,  but 
this  allowance  went  unused  on 
many  farms  while  .at  the  same  time 
farmers  were  receiving  their  acre- 
age adjustment  payments.  In  other 
words,  they  were  adjusting  their 
farming  operations  and  were  receiv- 
ing payments  for  keeping  within 
the  cotton  or  other  special  crop  acre- 
age allotments,  but  were  not  fully 
adopting  the  fundamental  practices 
to  conserve  and  build  the  soil  by 
using  the  financial  assistance  which 
the  AAA  offered. 

On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
farmers  exceeded  their  soil-building 
allowance  in  the  amount  of  soil- 
building  and  soil-conserving  work 
they  carried  out. 

Under  this  new  approach  to  con- 
servation, the  farmer  will  continue 
to  have  this  soil-building  allowance 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the 
steps  of  the  5-year  program.  These 
payments  will  not  provide  the  full 
amount  of  money  needed  to  do  this 
job;  they  were  never  intended  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  soil  building. 
They  will  only  provide  assistance, 
so  that  the  farmer  will  not  have  to 
bear  the  full  load,  if  he  does  not 
take  advantage  of  this  assistance  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  steps  of  this 
program  each  year,  he  will  not  get 
his  full  payment  for  planting  within 
acreage  allotments. 

Alabama's  new  approach  will  be 
an  interesting  experiment  to  watch. 
The  job  ahead  is  a  big  one,  and  will 
require  the  best  efforts  and  coop- 
eration of  everyone  involved.  If 
Alabama  farmers  are  able  to  show 
the  Nation  that  the  Alabama  plan 
is  the  best  way  to  get  the  conserva- 
tion job  done,  they  will  have  made 
a  lasting  contribution  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  betterment  of  all  groups. 
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What  the  Census 


WILL  SHOW 

By  Z.  R.  PETTET.  The  census  is  more  than  a  counting  of  noses. 
It  is  a  detailed  picture  of  the  face  of  America.  A  preliminary 
sketch  of  that  portrait,  which  will  include  many  new  features,  is 
given  here  by  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 


THE  1940  CENSUS  dif- 
fers from  those  in  the  past 
in  one  important  respect. 
For  the  first  time  we  have 


statistics  on  population,  housing,  ag- 
riculture, manufacturing,  business, 
mines  and  quarries,  irrigation,  and 
drainage,  all  taken  in  the  same  year. 
This  will  give  us  a  new  universal 
basing  point  and  will  obviate  the 
difficulties  in  tying  up  statistics  of 
different  years. 

This  census  marks  100  years  of 
Federal  enumeration  of  agriculture. 
In  that  100  years  the  census  in- 
quiries have  increased  from  a  few 
questions,  relating  to  production,  to 
more  than  200,  embracing  the  prin- 
cipal fields  of  agriculture,  such  as 
uses  of  land,  principal  crops,  classes 
of  livestock,  and  farm  expenditures 
and  facilities. 

Great  and  important  changes  have 
occurred  in  this  country  within  the 
past  5  years.  As  the  census  requires 
3  years  to  complete,  and  only  a  few 
State  tabulations  are  now  finished, 
it  is  not  possible  yet  to  summarize 
these  results,  although  some  of  the 
outstanding  indications  may  be 
mentioned. 

Among  these,  farm  mechanization 
appears  to  be  the  most  important, 


since  it  affects  not  only  the  farm 
crops  and  classes  of  livestock,  but 
the  whole  farm  economy,  farm  liv- 
ing, farm  labor,  and  even  the  gen- 
eral price  situation.  The  surpluses  of 
agricultural  products  and  of  labor 
released  from  farm  work  have  be- 
come major  problems  of  our  na- 
tional economy  at  a  time  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing a  more  or  less  self-contained  op- 
erating basis  because  of  the  war. 

The  data  tabulated  thus  far  show 
that  there  has  been  a  continued  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules.  It  is  not  possible  yet  to 
measure  this,  nor  to  indicate  the  de- 
crease in  the  acreages  grown  pri- 
marily for  horse  feed,  such  as  oats, 
or  the  acreage  of  pasture  affected  by 
the  decreases. 

In  the  10  States  now  completed,  a 
great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  is  reported.  As  tractor, 
truck,  automobile,  and  road  infor- 
mation appears  in  the  second  series 
of  tabulation,  which  will  not  be 
ready  for  several  months,  little  can 
be  said  about  the  compensating  in- 
crease in  these  machines.  Other 
farm  machinery  is  not  specifically 
asked  for  by  the  census,  but  com- 
ments furnished  on  the  schedules 
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indicate  changes  brought  about  by 
heavy  machinery. 

These  comments  and  the  infor- 
mation in  the  completed  State  tabu- 
lations are  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  this  mechanization  will 
show:  . 

(1)  A  relatively  large  proportion 
of  large-size  farms  with  an  offset- 
ting decrease  in  the  small  units. 

(2)  An  increase  in  the  operation 
of  farms  separated  from  the  tract  on 
which  the  farmers  live — this  is  due 
primarily  to  the  use  of  rubber-tired 
equipment  that  makes  it  easy  to 
farm  fields  at  a  distance. 

(3)  The  changes  in  the  crops 
grown  on  the  larger-sized  units, 
with  experimentation  in  new  crops, 
such  as  flax. 

(4)  The  ability  to  farm  a  large 
area,  with  the  result  that  farmers 
operate  mortgaged  farms  where 
foreclosure  has  occurred,  either  as 
owners  or  tenants. 

(5)  Changes  in  tenure  due  to 
farmers'  ability  to  operate  entire 
farms  and  outlying  tracts  them- 
selves, without  finding  it  necessary 
to  rent  them  to  tenants. 

(6)  Enterprises  now  operated  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family  without 
the  employment  of  extra  help — this 
is,  in  many  areas,  because  labor  is 
unwilling  to  work  under  present 
conditions  at  farm  wages. 

(7)  The  release  of  farm  labor 
through  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to 
handle  his  operations  with  tractors 
and  heavy  mechanical  equipment. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  farms.  One  is  the  resumption  of 
industrial  occupations  by  those  who 
took  refuge  on  farms  during  the 
height  of  the  depression.  In  some 
cases,  this  entailed  moving  back  to 
the  cities  and  towns;  in  other  cases, 


the  dropping  of  minor  agricultural 
operations  without  change  of  resi- 
dence as  soon  as  the  factories  opened 
up.  Another  reason,  already  men- 
tioned, was  the  great  increase  in 
foreclosures  during  the  past  decade. 

In  the  Drought  Area 

The  most  striking  of  all,  however, 
is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  in  the  drought  area,  extend- 
ing from  the  Canadian  line  to  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  Part  of  this  de- 
crease was  reported  in  1935,  fol- 
lowing the  severe  drought  of  1934, 
but  an  additional  impetus  was  given 
by  the  drought  of  1936  and  other 
unfavorable  years. 

Changes  in  the  type  from  grain 
farming  to  ranching  also  were  in- 
dicated in  that  area,  or  the  change 
from  cultivated  crops  to  grass.  The 
extension  of  cities,  which  have  been 
cut  up  for  subdivisions,  in  some  in- 
stances has  resulted  in  the  decrease 
of  farms. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  areas 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
crease in  part-time  farming  by  per- 
sons moving  out  from  the  cities  and 
obtaining  part  of  their  living  from 
minor  agricultural  operations.  This 
trend  is  evident  only  through  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  farms  in 
such  areas,  as  the  part-time  data  ap- 
pear in  the  second  series  of  tabula- 
tions. 

The  balance  between  these  two 
conflicting  factors  cannot  yet  be  de- 
termined from  the  census  figures. 
From  the  States  which  have  been 
tabulated,  it  appears  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  small  and  the  part- 
time  farms  with  minor  agricultural 
operations.  As  the  raising  of  chick- 
ens, the  keeping  of  milk  cows,  and 
the  planting  of  family  gardens  are 
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the  principal  activities  on  these 
small  tracts,  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cows,  chickens,  and 
family  gardens  is  to  be  expected. 

This  is  borne  out  by  a  consistent 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cows 
milked  in  1939,  and  the  number  of 
chickens  on  hand  April  1,  1940. 
Because  of  the  differences  in  the 
number  of  chickens  at  various  peri- 
ods of  the  year,  this  is  not  entirely 
conclusive.  Winter  losses  and  cull- 
ing of  poorer  fowl  prior  to  the 
active  breeding  season  might  ac- 
count for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  difference. 

Effects  of  Farm  Programs 

The  effect  of  the  various  farm 
programs,  particularly  upon  soil- 
improving  crops,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  .  other  significant  points 
brought  out  by  the  census.  The 
extension  in  the  area  of  2  legumes, 
lespedeza  and  soybeans,  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  this  as  well  as 
to  other  causes. 

The  range  of  both  of  these  crops 
has  been  extended  northward  and 
the  commercial  production  of  soy- 
beans for  grain  has  become  a  major 
item.  The  extension  of  flax  has 
been  mentioned.  Flax  is  reported 
in  -southern-  California,  Texas,  and 
in  many  other  States  where  it  is  a 
newcomer.  New  varieties  are  being 
tried  in  the  southern  territory.  Ex- 
perimentation with  other  crops, 
particularly  minor  crops,  has  been 
carried  on  over  most  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  advent  of  new  crops 
and  the  extension  of  old  ones  into 
new  territory,  we  have  other  devel- 
opments that  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  our  economy.    These  are 


already  indicated  in  the  census  fig- 
ures showing  the  wide  use  of  hybrid 
corn  and  the  consequent  high  yields. 
The  corn  yields  are  very  often  more 
than  double  the  yields  previously 
reported  in  many  areas,  and  will 
give  us  a  production  in  excess  of  the 
old  averages  in  a  large  part  of  the 
Corn  Belt. 

Other  highlights  of  the  census,  in 
prospect,  will  show  the  increase  in 
rural  electrification  and  farm  facili- 
ties, changes  in  the  average  age  of 
farmers,  and  the  period  of  occu- 
pancy, labor,  expenditure  for  labor, 
and  farm  mortgages.  The  second 
series  of  tabulations,  which  carries 
these  items,  is  expected  to  begin 
in  April,  about  the  time  the  first 
series  of  tabulations  is  completed. 


Celebrate 

Let  us  celebrate  the  soil.  Most 
men  toil  that  they  may  own  a 
piece  of  it;  they  measure  their 
success  in  life  by  their  ability  to 
buy  it.  It  is  alike  the  passion  of 
the  parvenu  and  the  pride  of  the 
aristocrat.  No  man  but  feels 
more  of  a  man  in  the  world  if 
he  have  a  bit  of  ground  that  he 
can  call  his  own.  However  small 
it  is  on  the  surface  it  is  4,000 
miles  deep;  and  that  is  a  very 
handsome  property. 
— Charles  Dudley  Warner 
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The  La  Follette  Committers 

Hearings  in  California 


THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  conducted  hearings  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  a  year  ago  during  its  investigation  of  alleged  violations 
of  the  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly  and  interference  with 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively.  The 
committee  heard  many  witnesses  who  presented  material  on 
various  aspects  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  California,  and 
received  several  hitherto  unpublished  studies  and  statistical  tabu- 
lations about  California  farming.  The  testimony  and  other  ma- 
terials of  special  interest  to  professional  workers  are  now  available 
in  parts  47  to  62  of  the  record  of  the  committee.  Below  is  a 
condensed  guide  for  professional  workers  and  others  wishing  to 
use  this  material.  The  record  of  the  hearings  in  Washington 
in  1939  and  the  committee's  report  on  its  California  investigation 
have  not  been  issued  to  date. 
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Subject 


Agricultural  strikes,  civil  disturb- 
ances, and  repressive  measures, 
California,  1933-39. 

Conflict  between  employer  and 
employee  in  agriculture. 

Problems  in  the  protection  of 
civil  liberties  in  California  agri- 
culture. 

Physiographic  features  and  cli- 
mate of  California ;  labor  opera- 
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County  Maps  of  the 

Highway  Planning  Survey 

By  F.  J.  MARSCHNER 


COUNTY  MAPS  resulting  from 
a  national  highway  planning  survey 
constitute  an  important  addition  to 
the  source  material  for  land-utiliza- 
tion research  and  land-use  plan- 
ning. Workers  in  the  land-utiliza- 
tion program,  who  study  the 
problems  and  potentialities  of  land 
use  in  an  area,  necessarily  must  take 
into  consideration  the  means  of 
communication  and  transportation. 

Lines  of  communication  and 
transportation  have  been  called  the 
life-lines  of  empires.  With  equal 
propriety  the  net  of  railroads,  high- 
ways and  roads,  airways  and  water- 
ways, pipe  lines  and  power  lines, 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  may 
be  referred  to  as  the  vitalizing  ar- 
teries, veins,  and  nerve  filaments  of 


a  locality  or  region  on  which  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  depends. 

Travel,  the  movement  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
change of  goods,  knowledge,  and 
ideas  require  the  facilities  of  an  es- 
tablished communication  and  trans- 
portation system.  -How  well  an 
area  is  served  by  the  existing  net  of 
communication  and  transportation 
facilities,  whether  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
area,  and  how  accessible  an  area  is 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
therefore  all  questions  that  cannot 
be  ignored  in  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic use  of  the  land,  which  must 
be  part  of  any  planning  program 
of  land  use  adjustment. 
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Communication  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  themselves  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  change. 
.  Adjustments  are  forever  needed  to 
assimilate  new  modes  and  lines  of 
transport  and  communication  which 
may  complement  or  compete  with 
the  older  ones.  Changes  must  be 
made  to  accommodate  or  divert  in- 
creased volume  and  speed  in  traffic, 
to  improve  operating  efficiency,  to 
extend  service  into  new  areas  or 
rescind  it  in  old  ones  in  accordance 
with  needs.  Shifts  in  land  use  and 
in  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction and  consumption  in  an  area 
may  be  the  cause  or  effect  of  many 
of  these  changes. 

With  such  frequent  changes  tak- 
ing place,  it  was  unusual  (until  quite 
recently)  to  find  available  uniform, 
systematically  recorded,  up-to-date 
information  on  the  location,  status, 
and  composition  of  the  communica- 
tion and  transportation  system  of  an 
extensive  rural  area.  Not  infre- 
quently the  investigator  had  to  take 
an  inventory  of  his  own.    To  those 


who  study  areal  conditions  with  ref- 
erence to  cultural  development,  these 
county  maps,  therefore,  offer  a 
wealth  of  useful,  classified  informa- 
tion recorded  in  position  of  actual 
occurrence  that  is  not  available  in 
any  other  form  or  place.  The  new 
county  maps  of  the  highway  plan- 
ning survey  thus  fill  an  important 
and  long-felt  need. 

The  highway  planning  surveys  are 
conducted  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partments in  cooperation  with  the 
Public  Roads  Administration.  All 
States  participated  in  the  survey. 
Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in 
preparing  the  resulting  maps  of 
counties  and  States.  At  this  writ- 
ing, most  of  the  States  already  have 
highway  planning  maps  available 
for  all  counties.  To  what  extent  the 
tracings  of  these  county  maps  are 
now  completed  or  are  in  progress  is 
indicated  on  the  accompanying  map. 

County  maps  of  the  highway  plan- 
ning survey  may  be  obtained  from 
the  respective  State  highway  depart- 
ments.   They  are  usually  issued  as 
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blue  or  black-line  prints  taken  from 
the  tracings.  Occasionally  they  are 
also  issued  as  printed  maps  on  a 
reduced  scale. 

The  maps  have  been  prepared  to 
conform  to  uniform  standards  in 
content,  use  of  symbols,  and  type  of 
lettering.  Usually  they  are  on  the 
scale  of  i  mile  to  the  inch,  sometimes 
i:  62,500.  For  sparsely  settled  coun- 
ties the  scale  reduction  may  be  2 
miles  to  the  inch,  while  in  highly 
developed  and  densely  populated 
counties  the  larger  scale  of  J4  mile 
to  the  inch  was  required. 

The  natural  features  are  primarily 
represented  by  the  drainage  system 


Conduct 

Most  of  our  difficulty  with  the 
earth  lies  in  the  effort  to  do  what 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Not  even  all  the  land  is  jit  to 
be  farmed.  A  good  part  of  agri- 
culture is  to  learn  how  to  adapt 
one's  wor\  to  nature,  to  jit  the 
crop  scheme  to  the  climate  and 
to  the  soil  and  the  facilities.  To 
live  in  right  relation  with  his 
natural  conditions  is  one  of  the 
first  lessons  that  a  wise  farmer 
or  any  other  wise  man  learns. 
We  are  at  pains  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  conduct;  very  well: 
conduct  toward  the  earth  is  an 
essential  part  of  it. 

— Liebig 


and  shore  lines,  though  prominent 
hill  and  mountain  tops  are  spotted 
and  named  with  elevation  given  in 
figures.  Cultural  features  are  em- 
phasized. 

Highways  and  roads,  as  may  be 
expected,  are  the  outstanding  ele- 
ments in  the  picture;  they  are  classi- 
fied according  to  jurisdiction  and 
surface  type.  Road  service  and  traf- 
fic volume  are  represented  on  differ- 
ent series  of  the  same  base  maps, 
i.  e.,  general  highway  series,  school 
bus  series,  rural  post  roads  series, 
and  traffic  series. 

Railroads  are  classified  in  differ- 
ent categories.  Airways  and  their 
appurtenances  are  located.  Navi- 
gation on  rivers  and  canals  is  noted. 

Cities,  towns,  and  villages  with 
a  population  of  more  than  1,000 
inhabitants  are  differentiated  as 
incorporated  and  unincorporated 
places  with  the  urban  areas  delim- 
ited and  the  population  denoted  in 
figures.  State  capitals  and  county 
seats  are  recognized  by  appropriate 
symbols.  Farm  units,  occupied  or 
unoccupied,  hospitals,  churches  and 
religious  institutions,  dwellings,  in- 
dustrial establishments,  educational 
and  correctional  institutions  are 
identified  by  symbols;  many  of  them 
distinct  according  to  character,  pur- 
pose, and  use. 

On  the  maps,  the  counties  are 
subdivided  into  minor  civil  divi- 
sions. Also  shown  are  National, 
State,  county,  and  municipal  parks 
and  reservations,  National  and 
State  forests,  land-office  townships 
and  sections,  and,  on  some  maps, 
power  and  pipe  lines,  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines,  engineering  struc- 
tures in  one  way  or  other  connected 
with  travel,  communication  and 
transportation,  and  public  health, 
recreation,  civic  and  military  service. 
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Public  Administration  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. John  M.  Gaus  and  Leon  0.  Wolcott,  with  a  chapter  by  Verne 
B.  Lewis.  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council  by  Public  Administration  Service.  Chicago.  534 
pages. 

by  ARTHUR  P.  CHEW 


IN  TRYING  to  see  why  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture exists,  what  it  does,  and 
what  effect  its  activities  have  on 
agriculture  and  on  the  Nation,  the 
first  thing  necessary  is  to  choose  a 
viewpoint  and  accept  its  limitations. 
It  may  be  the  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer,  of  the  city  dweller,  of  the 
scientist,  of  the  social  philosopher, 
or  of  the  administrator.  Whatever 
it  be,  it  will  show  the  institution 
only  from  that  one  angle.  Other 
positions  will  show  it  in  other  as- 
pects; but  no  single  viewpoint  will 
show  them  all.  The  Department  re- 
flects all  aspects  of  the  Nation's  life, 
in  all  their  dynamic  complexity. 
The  lens  has  not  been  discovered 
that  will  focus  the  entire  picture 
and  reveal  structure  and  functions 
simultaneously  in  full  perspective 
and  detail. 

Some  standpoints,  however,  show 
more  than  others.  Mr.  Gaus  and 
Mr.  Wolcott  have  chosen  the  stand- 
point of  administration.  In  the 
sense  in  which  they  treat  it,  admin- 
istration is  more  than  simply  the 
machinery  for  dividing  responsibil- 
ities among  the  bureaus,  managing 
appropriations  and  personnel,  and 
organizing  the  research  and  service 


activities  required  by  various  Fed- 
eral laws.  It  is  also  a  means  of  de- 
fining objectives  within  the  scope 
of  policy,  of  timing  and  placing  pre- 
scribed activities,  and  of  coordinat- 
ing them  into  an  effective  operating 
unity.  Within  certain  limits  it  is  a 
determinant  as  well  as  a  reflection 
of  fundamental  policy.  As  such  it 
must  deal  with  social  and  political 
forces,  where  administrative  prob- 
lems have  their  roots,  and  must  seek 
the  cooperation  of  large  groups  out- 
side the  institution.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  a  cabinet  officer, 
participates  in  preparing  as  well  as 
in  effectuating  the  national  policy. 
It  stamps  the  administrative  task 
with  a  dual  character,  in  which 
policy  and  action  evolve  together. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  the 
authors  have  done  admirably  what 
they  set  out  to  do.  In  the  setting 
they  adopt  the  reader  gets  possibly  a 
broader,  and  certainly  a  more  inti- 
mate, view  of  the  Department  than 
he  could  get  from  any  other  frame- 
work. Looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer,  he  might  see 
the  Department  only  in  the  contacts 
it  has  with  farming.  Conversely,  the 
urban  angle  would  tend  to  obscure 
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the  agricultural  phases  of  the  work. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  social  philoso- 
pher, though  comprehensive,  would 
still  be  an  outside  viewpoint. 

THIS  BOOK  is  an  inside  view, 
from  which  we  can  watch  adminis- 
tration as  the  specific  response  to  the 
total  agricultural  situation — the  re- 
sponse to  the  individual  farmer's 
need  for  help  both  in  dealing  with 
nature  and  in  dealing  with  society; 
the  response  to  the  collective  require- 
ments of  agriculture,  which  are  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  conscious  wants 
of  individual  farmers;  and  also  the 
response  to  the  Nation's  agricultural 
requirements.  Yet  the  treatment  is 
not  vague  but  highly  detailed;  it 
covers  an  immense  range,  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  Department's  re- 
search for  better  plants  and  livestock 
and  for  means  to  combat  pests  to 
the  modern  evolution  of  great  action 
programs  for  conserving  natural  re- 
sources, raising  farm  incomes,  and 
establishing  a  better  rural-urban 
balance. 

Mr.  Gaus  and  Mr.  Wolcott  did 
the  study  as  one  of  a  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Administration  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  Previously  Mr. 
Gaus  had  been  a  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, to  which  post  he  has  now 
returned.  Mr.  Wolcott  had  been  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  he  is 
now  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  making  their  investigation 
the  authors  practically  lived  with 
the  Department;  they  had  office 
space  in  the  main  administration 
building.  They  had,  of  course,  no 
official  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  understood  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  chose  the 


Department  as  the  subject  for  a  big 
study  of  public  administration  be- 
cause of  its  reputation  for  adminis- 
trative efficiency.  This  reputation 
the  book  upholds,  though  it  offers 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

First  it  sketches  the  origins  of  the 
Department,  describes  the  early 
growth  of  its  activities,  and  notices 
the  beginnings  of  efforts  to  shape  it 
into  an  organic  administrative  unity. 
It  was  never  an  arbitrary  creation. 
It  was  the  necessary  answer  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  demands 
of  farmers  and  others  for  help  in 
dealing  with  natural  and  social 
forces.  Farmers  had  need  for  agri- 
cultural research,  which  they  could 
not  provide  themselves.  Agricul- 
tural research  will  seldom  repay  the 
cost  to  individuals  though  it  may 
repay  the  cost  to  society  a  thousand- 
fold. Farmers  and  others  interested 
in  the  marketing  of  agricultural 
products  had  need  of  crop  statistics 
and  of  marketing  services.  The 
Government  provided  research  and 
marketing  services  because  it  alone 
had  the  necessary  facilities.  It  did 
so,  moreover,  less  on  its  own  initia- 
tive than  in  response  to  wide  public 
demands.  Naturally  the  growth  of 
the  services  was  atomic;  the  tasks 
developed  one  by  one.  They  did 
not  quickly  fuse,  but  for  a  long  time 
remained  the  responsibility  of  semi- 
autonomous  bureaus.  In  fact,  the 
authors  believe  the  Department  did 
not  come  of  age  as  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  semiautonomous  bureaus 
until  quite  recently. 

DEVELOPMENTS  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  brought  the  bureaus 
into  closer  relationship  with  one 
another,  and  brought  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  whole  into  closer  rela- 
tionships with  other  departments 
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of  the  National  Government  and 
with  State  and  local  governments. 
Free  or  cheap  land  became  scarce. 
Farm  competition  increased  at  home 
and  abroad.  Grave  land-use  prob- 
lems arose,  connected  with  land 
speculation,  with  misdirected  settle- 
ment, and  with  reckless  farming, 
lumbering,  and  grazing.  Our  farm 
export  trade  declined.  On  the  other 
hand,  machinery  increased  the 
farmer's  production  power;  and 
agriculture  became  more  deeply 
divided  into  commercial  and  non- 
commercial forms.  The  war  of 
1914— 18  and  its  aftermath  opened 
a  gulf  between  the  farmer's  power 
to  deal  with  nature  and  his  power 
to  handle  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. Farm  and  nonfarm  prices 
diverged.  Gaus  and  Wolcott  touch 
on  all  these  developments,  and  give 
special  attention  to  the  land  use 
aspects  in  a  chapter  that  treats  land 
use  functions  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Department's  most  significant  activ- 
ities. These  functions,  with  the 
teamwork  they  involve  between 
technical  and  social  science  and  be- 
tween Federal  programs  and  those 
of  farmers  and  of  State  and  local 
agencies,  make  an  end  of  bureau 
autonomy. 

Nevertheless  the  authors  reject  the 
idea  that  the  "new"  Department  can 
be  distinguished  sharply  from  the 
old.  It  is  not  true,  they  point  out, 
that  before  the  New  Deal  the  De- 
partment confined  itself  largely  to 
research  and  education.  Action 
even  then  was  a  part  of  the  insti- 
tution's job,  notably  in  forestry,  in 
market  regulation,  in  commodity 
grading  and  inspection,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  Federal  high- 
way system.  The  difference  in 
function  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Department  is  largely  one  of 


degree,  though  one  important 
change  should  be  noted;  namely,  the 
utter  dependence  of  the  newer 
action  programs  on  the  cooperation  I 
of  farmers  and  of  State  and  local  ; 
agencies.  The  programs  are  not 
solely  the  task  of  the  Department 
itself,  much  less  of  any  of  its  agen- 
cies separately.  They  are  a  joint 
undertaking,  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment acts  with  other  governmental 
bodies  and  with  both  the  rural  and 
urban  public.  This  is  not  a  break, 
however,  with  the  old  tradition;  it 
is  the  natural  development  thereof.  1 
Actually,  the  Department's  evolu- 
tion shows  a  continuity  of  policy 
and  function,  along  with  countless 
signs  that  its  new  jobs  have  deep 
historic  roots. 

STRUCTURE  AND  FUNC- 
TION change  less  with  changes  in 
party  government  than  many  people 
suppose.  Even  striking  new  depar- 
tures, such  as  those  of  the  New  Deal, 
are  seldom  wholly  innovations. 
They  go  back  usually  to  an  em- 
bryonic period  before  the  change 
of  administration.  Research  sug- 
gests the  experiments  and  gropings 
blaze  a  trail.  Operations  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929, 
for  example,  were  a  trail  blazer  for 
the  AAA.  They  tested  loans  and 
storage,  and  showed  the  need  for 
crop  control  as  well.  The  later  pro- 
gram did  not  wholly  sweep  away 
the  administrative  set-up  created  in 
the  period  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  Part  of  it,  suitably  modified, 
the  AAA  and  other  Government 
agencies  absorbed  and  merged  with 
their  own  units. 

Changes  in  agricultural  policy, 
as  Gaus  and  Wolcott  observe,  often 
have  their  roots  in  undramatic  re- 
search, fact-collecting,  information- 
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giving,  or  similar  activity  which 
provides  a  weapon  later  for  pressure 
groups.  Moreover,  they  can  be  seen 
further  ahead  than  the  adjustments 
they  will  necessitate  eventually 
among  units  of  Government.  But 
even  the  structural  requirements 
cast  their  shadows  before.  It  is  the 
duty  of  administrators  to  look 
ahead.  They  have  to  do  what  leg- 
islation can  seldom  do.  They  have 
to  adapt  old  structures  to  new  func- 
tions, with  the  latter  still  in  flux 
and  evolution.  It  is  a  job,  of  course, 
that  is  never  done. 

IN  SHOWING  how  the  Depart- 
ment toils  to  satisfy  this  need,  the 
authors  refer  constantly  to  objective 
farm  problems — to  the  concrete 
facts  of  rural  poverty,  wastage  of 
resources,  and  unbalanced  produc- 
tion. Organization,  they  hold,  can- 
not be  divorced  from  policy,  and 
policy  reflects  needs.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  have  a  sound  organi- 
zation if  the  various  administrative 
units  do  not  look  beyond  their 
fences — if  they  do  not  see  the  farm 
problem  and  the  bearing  of  their 
own  job  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment as  a  whole. 

Each  unit,  unless  too  great  a  gap 
separates  it  from  the  core  of  the 
institution,  should  be  woven  into 
the  organic  structure;  it  should  be 
integrated  functionally  with  all  the 
other  units.  In  this  way,  along 
which  the  Department  is  making 
progress,  each  unit  will  acquire  a 
sense  of  the  whole  job,  and  not 
merely  of  its  own  detail.  Ends 
rather  than  simply  means  will  have 
meanings,  and  complexity  in  the 
organization  will  not  blind  the  mem- 
bers to  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is 
not  in  order  to  throw  up  one's 


hands  when  the  structure  becomes 
complicated. 

"The  organization  of  any  body 
varies  according  to  its  function. 
The  more  complex  the  organism's 
function,  the  more  involved  is  its 
structure." 

Ideally,  of  course,  the  structure 
would  be  as  uncomplicated  as  the 
function  allowed.  It  would  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  One  of  the  ob- 
stacles, noticed  extensively  by  Gaus 
and  Wolcott  in  their  discussion  of 
pressure  groups,  is  the  necessity  the 
Department  lies  under  at  all  times 
to  help  reconcile  conflicting  special 
interests.  This  difficulty  would  exist 
even  if  the  Department  had  to  sat- 
isfy only  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers. There  are  contending  farm 
groups.  But  the  Department  has  re- 
sponsibilities also  for  the  general 
welfare — for  certain  consumer  and 
labor  interests  and  for  marketing 
operations  that  affect  handlers  and 
distributors.  Mediation  involves 
compromise  and  therefore  compli- 
cation in  the  administrative  set-up. 
The  book  mentions,  as  a  hopeful 
sign,  the  influence  that  analysis  of 
concrete  problems  has  on  pressure 
groups.  Logic  inherent  in  the  facts 
tends  to  dissolve  stubborn  precon- 
ceptions, and  to  lessen  narrowness. 
Hence  it  simplifies  both  policy  and 
administration. 

IN  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
task  generally,  as  the  authors  see  it, 
the  chief  need  is  to  avoid  the  danger 
that  organization  units  and  individ- 
uals engaged  in  separate  projects 
will  lose  sight  of  the  main  objective. 
They  will  then  not  take  kindly  to 
the  central  guidance.  The  result 
will  be  confusion,  waste  of  time  and 
money,  and  conflict  of  purposes. 
Authority  is  as  natural  and  as  in- 
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herent  in  every  complicated  enter- 
prise as  it  is  in  the  simplest  project. 
But  in  the  complicated  enterprise  it 
requires  special  facilities  for  giving 
direction  to  the  job.  It  is  not  on 
that  account  more  coercive  than  in 
a  simple  organism.  In  proportion 
as  the  central  function  appears 
clearly  to  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization, they  will  see  the  importance 
of  integrating  their  own  task  with 
the  total  operation.  Differences  as 
to  work  priorities  of  time  or  place, 
and  as  to  the  organization  of  men, 
materials,  and  money  will  diminish. 
Knowledge  and  consent  will  rein- 
force authority.  Since  the  Depart- 
ment's many  activities  came  into 
existence  separately,  without  the 
guidance  of  any  planned  superior 
objective,  it  is  necessary  now  to  infer 
that  objective  from  the  combination 
of  the  purposes.  Only  with  goals 
well  defined  can  the  different  jobs  be 
well  coordinated. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  in  the 
book  of  how  this  comes  about 
through  the  relationship  between 
staff,  auxiliary,  and  line  functions. 
Staff  officials,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  study  and  analyze  prob- 
lems, principles,  and  main  objectives, 
and  assemble  necessary  facts  and 
opinions  on  which  the  Secretary  may 
take  action.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
staff  man,  subject  to  the  requests  of 
the  Secretary,  to  evaluate  proposed 
actions  in  terms  of  the  Department's 
responsibility  to  the  President,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  courts,  and  also 
to  appraise  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Department's  responsi- 
bility to  the  people.  Auxiliary  serv- 
ices fill  a  dual  role,  both  advisory 
and  operational.  Line  functions 
begin  with  main  policy  already  de- 
termined. Line  agencies  are  the 
various  bureaus   and  offices,  each 


with  its  particular  job.  Most  if  not 
all  line  matters  directed  to  the  Sec- 
retary must  clear  through  the  general 
staff,  since  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  j 
any  single  individual  to  consider 
them  all  in  detail  in  all  their  stages. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  sharp  lines 
between  staff,  auxiliary,  and  line 
functions,  but  the  distinction  is  use-  ' 
ful.  It  symbolizes  the  importance, 
with  the  increasing  division  of  labor 
within  the  Department,  of  main- 
taining adequate  central  controls. 

EVERY  ANALYSIS  of  the  De- 
partment's administrative  set-up 
must  tackle  the  problem  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship.  Gaus  and 
Wolcott  do  so  throughout  their 
book,  with  special  emphasis  in  their 
discussion  of  regional  factors.  It 
is  a  commonplace  that  farm  prob- 
lems transcend  State  lines,  and  take 
regional  forms  determined  by  nat- 
ural, economic,  and  social  forces.  J 
There  are  similarities  of  climate, 
topography,  soil,  vegetative  cover, 
and  types  of  farming  that  have  dif- 
ferent and  often  larger  boundaries 
than  those  of  the  country's  political 
subdivisions.  The  States  have  con- 
sequently an  incentive  to  pool  their 
attacks  on  certain  farm  problems,  I 
almost  necessarily  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  field  also  for  coop-  | 
eration  on  a  still  wider  and  yet  not  i 
entirely  national  scale;  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  various  regions 
have  some  problems  in  common. 
Against  the  urge  toward  regional 
and  inter-regional  teamwork,  how-  1 
ever,  are  certain  counter-forces. 

Gaus  and  Wolcott  especially  notice 
two.  First,  there  is  a  tendency  with- 
in the  Department  to  multiply 
regional  distinctions  on  bureau  lines. 
Each  bureau  marks  off  regions  in 
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terms  of  its  own  job.  Naturally,  the 
Forest  Service,  for  example,  has 
regional  conceptions  that  differ  from 
those  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice or  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  As  yet,  the  Department  has 
not  evolved  any  reconciling  general 
principle.  Secondly,  the  States  often 
view  the  regional  procedure  as  a 
Federal  effort  to  bypass  or  ignore 
them.  These  two  factors  handicap 
coordination  among  the  bureaus,  and 
between  the  Federal  administration 
and  the  State  administrations.  Also, 
they  handicap  cooperation  among 
the  States,  since  that  depends  greatly 
on  the  Federal-State  relationship. 

THERE  IS  OF  COURSE  no 
easy  remedy.  The  authors  observe 
that  the  grant-in-aid  policy,  as  well 
as  the  division  of  constitutional 
power,  determines  a  permanent 
close  association  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  State  Govern- 
ment. This  association,  however, 
involves  conflict  as  well  as  coopera- 
tion, because  it  involves  matters  of 
jurisdiction.  As  an  amelioration, 
the  book  says  the  establishment  of 
State  representatives  of  the  BAE 
may  be  significant.  It  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  line 
bureaus  well  informed  as  to  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  agricultural 
policy,  and  of  clarifying  and  inte- 
grating policy  on  the  State  level.  In 
proportion  as  a  common  National- 
State  program  on  all  functional 
fronts  comes  to  be  developed  and 
understood,  the  authors  believe  it 
will  be  easier  to  build  a  good 
regional  structure. 

They  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  a  trivial  convenience,  but  a 
basic  requirement.  Selection  of 
regions,  they  say,  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary decisions  the  Department  can 


take,  in  view  of  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  the  variety  of  its 
agricultural  conditions.  Nor  do 
they  argue  that  there  is  a  single  set 
of  regions  that  can  be  easily  or 
quickly  determined,  equally  useful 
for  all  operating  bureaus  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  They  contend, 
however,  that  a  Department  "rooted 
in  natural  resources  for  its  subject 
matter  must  draw  much  of  its 
thinking  from  the  naturally  deter- 
mined problems  of  soil,  land  cover, 
and  climate,  and  from  the  relation- 
ship of  population  to  these  factors." 

In  short,  the  Department  has  not 
merely  an  administrative  problem 
within  itself,  in  its  own  inner  work- 
ings. It  has  a  still  greater  one  in 
the  relationships  it  enters  into  with 
farmers,  with  nonfarmers,  and  with 
State  and  local  governments.  Man- 
ifestly, the  solution  depends  only 
partly  on  the  Department's  own  ini- 
tiative and  powers.  It  has  to  be 
worked  out  also  in  Federal  and 
State  legislation,  and  in  public 
opinion  and  experience,  especially 
in  the  use  and  further  development 
of  the  agricultural  programs  now 
going  forward.  Gaus  and  Wolcott 
leave  us  with  the  impression,  never- 
theless, that  procedure  in  the  De- 
partment can  help  mightily. 

They  have  given  us  probably  the 
best  work  on  the  Department  that 
has  yet  appeared,  and  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive. 

THE  BOOK  CONTAINS  a 
chapter  on  the  auxiliary  services 
of  the  Department — the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance;  the  Office  of 
Personnel;  the  Office  of  the  Solici- 
tor; the  Office  of  Information; 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations; 
the  Department  Library;  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations;  the  Exten- 
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sion  Service;  the  Office  of  CCC 
Activities;  and  the  Office  of  Land 
Use  Coordination,  which  promotes 
coordination  among  the  bureaus  in 
the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment's land  and  water-use  programs, 
and  coordination  to  the  same  gen- 
eral end  between  the  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies. 
In  the  appendix  there  is  a  chapter 
entitled  Budgetary  Administration 
in  the  Department,  which  deals  ex- 
tensively with  budgetary  problems 
and  administration.  It  is  by  Verne 
Lewis,  and  summarizes  a  master's 
thesis  written  in  the  public  service 
training  program  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Lewis  is  now  in 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance. 


These  sections  of  the  volume  supple- 
ment  and    reinforce   the  general 
theme,  which  is  simply  that  the 
growth  of  the  Department's  func- 
tions from  narrowly  specialized  re- 
search and  service  to  functions  that 
also   include   large    responsibilities  | 
for  promoting  social  and  economic 
betterment  through  agricultural  i 
programs  calls  insistently  for  team- 
work throughout  the  organization. 
In  wise  and  efficient  administrative  | 
procedure,  patterned   in  harmony 
with  our  democratic  system  of  gov-  i 
ernment,  it  sees  an  important  means 
of  recruiting  knowledge  and  consent 
and  of  bringing  both  to  bear  effec- 
tively on  national,  regional,  and 
local  problems. 


Frontiers  of  the  Northwest.    Harold  E.  Briggs.    D.  Appleton-Century 
Company.    New  York.    629  pages. 

by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


AMERICA  is  a  mosaic  of  fron- 
tiers. They  vary  in  many  ways  but 
none  of  them  is  old.  Fitted  to- 
gether, as  children  now  fit  the  out- 
lines of  the  later  formalized  States, 
the  whole  would  make  a  map  of 
our  country. 

Frontiers  of  the  Northwest  only, 
or  of  the  upper  Missouri  Valley, 
have  yielded  Dr.  Briggs  the  material 
for  a  large  volume.  It  is  packed 
with  well  authenticated  facts,  is 
well  illustrated  and  indexed  fully, 
and  carries  an  18-page  classified 
bibliography.  To  accomplish  all 
this,  the  author  has  been  working  for 
many  years  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate historical  collections  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council 
contributed  a  grant-in-aid. 
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Frontiers  here  described  in  proc- 
ess of  development  and  disappear- 
ance are  those  of  the  miner,  the 
buffalo,  the  catde  rancher,  and  the 
sheep  rancher,  as  well  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  settlement  and  of  agricul- 
ture. The  first  is  carried  through 
from  the  gold  rush  to  the  flourish- 
ing of  fraternal  orders  and  the 
theater,  the  second  from  the  great 
herds  to  the  buffalo  bones,  the  third 
to  the  end  of  the  open  range,  and 
the  fourth  merges  into  the  collat- 
eral business  of  horse  ranching  and 
the  depredations  of  the  horse 
thieves. 

HISTORY  of  the  more  systematic 
making  of  America  is  found  in  the 
study   of  the  last   two  frontiers, 
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which  fill  almost  half  of  the  book — 
settlement  and  agriculture.  Settle- 
ment in  this  upper  valley  is  traced 
State  by  State — in  the  Dakotas, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana,  and  even- 
tually through  the  immigration 
activities,  colonization  projects,  and 
county-seat  fights.  Agriculture  is 
traced  through  the  pioneer  period, 
through  the  years  of  the  Granger 
movement,  and  through  the  devel- 
opment of  bonanza  farming.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  surpris- 
ingly vigorous  and  varied  social  life 
with  its  emphasis  on  local  dramatic 
organizations  and  variety  and 
opera  houses.  Here  visiting  troupes 
and  entertainers  of  all  kinds  were 
well  supported.  Then  for  home  tal- 
ent "every  prairie  town  of  any  size 
had  its  lyceum  or  library  associa- 
tion where  mixed  programs,  essays, 
lectures,  debates,  and  regular  plays 
were  given,  often  being  repeated  in 
the  nearby  towns." 

Land  use  necessarily  is  an  under- 
current theme  throughout  the  book, 
as  mining  gives  way  to  the  use  of 
■  the  earth's  surface,  as  the  free-roam- 


Trade,  indeed,  increases  the 
glory  and  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try, but  its  true  strength 
and  stamina  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  cultivators  of  the 
land.  In  the  simplicity  of 
their  lives  are  found  the 
simpleness  of  virtue,  the  in- 
tegrity and  courage  of  free- 
dom. These  true,  genuine 
sons  of  the  soil  are  invinci- 
ble. 

— Lord  Chatham 


ing  buffalo  are  crowded  out  by  the 
managed  herds,  as  the  sheepmen 
and  cattlemen  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  ranges,  and  as  tht 
domain  of  both  are  yearly  en- 
croached upon  by  the  growing 
settlements  and  the  scattered  and 
fenced  farms,  and  as  the  character 
of  the  agriculture  changes  in  order 
to  adjust  to  climatic  and  economic 
conditions. 

IN  HIS  sturdy,  factual  mosaic, 
Dr.  Briggs  has  used  rather  sparingly 
the  inlay  of  color  and  interpretation. 
But  it  is  there,  especially  when  he  is 
considering  the  social  conditions  of 
a  certain  frontier,  the  relics  of  the 
romantic  and  pathetic  ghost  towns, 
oddities  of  the  sheep  herders,  and 
other  characters  evolved  from  the 
peculiar  work  and  environment  and 
the  difficult  family  life. 

The  activities  and  the  place  of 
women  on  the  frontier  farms  have 
never  been  recorded  as  fully  nor  in 
the  same  light  as  those  of  the  men, 
he  reminds  his  readers,  whereas  the 
success  of  the  frontier  farmer  and 
his  family  depended  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  woman  of  the  household. 
That  these  themes  can  perhaps  best 
be  interpreted  in  the  living  terms 
of  good  fiction  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  author's  references  to  such 
novels,  from  Owen  Wister's  The 
Virginian  in  an  early  chapter,  to  the 
several  closing  pages  of  this  history 
in  which  he  traces  the  value  of  the 
human  element  in  the  making  of 
the  agricultural  West  by  means  of 
O.  E.  Rolvaag's  Giants  in  the  Earth. 
The  true  story  of  western  settlement 
is  best  told,  he  says,  when  the 
broken  lives  it  exacted  are  recorded, 
and  when  romanticism  and  realism 
run  hand-in-hand  through  the  narra- 
tive. 
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Technology  on  the  Farm.  An  Interbureau  Committee  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
224  pages. 

by  ROBERT  B.  ELWOOD 


THIS  SPECIAL  REPORT  de- 
scribes in  semipopular  language  the 
more  important  recent  changes  in 
the  techniques  used  in  agriculture 
and  predicts  the  probable  course  of 
future  changes;  it  outlines  the  effects 
of  these  changes  on  volume  of  pro- 
duction, on  regional  specialization, 
on  prices  and  costs,  on  employment 
and  farm  tenure,  and  on  the  plane 
of  living  and  the  culture  of  farm 
people;  and  finally  it  suggests  steps 
which  may  be  taken  within  the 
framework  of  agriculture  to  spread 
more  widely  the  benefits  of  techno- 
logical change  and  to  cushion  its 
adverse  effects. 

The  volume  is  in  two  parts.  Part 
I  summarizes  the  leading  develop- 
ments in  technology,  analyzes  the 
problems  they  create,  and  suggests 
measures  to  ease  these  problems. 
Part  II  deals  in  greater  detail  with 
the  technological  changes  them- 
selves. Agricultural  technicians  will 
find  this  discussion  of  considerable 
interest,  and  the  readers  of  this  re- 
view will  be  interested  in  the  section 
dealing  with  conservation  practices. 
The  great  increases  occurring  in  the 
use  of  these  practices  in  recent  years 
and  the  adoption  of  tractors  and 
hybrid  corn  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  many  changes  in 
techniques  occurring  in  agriculture. 
The  majority  of  readers,  however, 
will  find  of  greatest  interest  and  sig- 
nificance the  portions  of  part  I 
dealing  with  the  problems  created  by 
changing  technology  and  the  reme- 
dies proposed. 


THE  PROBLEMS  created  by 
changes  in  technology,  the  authors 
point  out,  are  essentially  short-run 
problems  of  a  dynamic  economy. 
We  owe  much  in  material  satisfac- 
tions to  technological  developments 
of  the  past,  although  many  of  these 
caused  great,  if  only  temporary, 
hardships.  Likewise,  current  ad- 
vances in  science  offer  possibilities 
for  greater  material  welfare  for  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  and  greater  leisure 
and  cultural  advancement  for  farm 
people.  Often,  however,  the  most 
obvious  and  immediate  effects  on 
farm  people  are  unemployment, 
lower  incomes,  and  loss  of  security. 
"It  is  not  that  these  scientific  ad- 
vances in  themselves  are  to  be 
blamed;  the  troubles  .  .  .  arise  from 
the  inequality  of  adjustments  and 
responses  in  agriculture  and  industry 
to  such  advances."  With  the  pass- 
age of  free  land,  with  foreign  mar- 
kets diminishing  or  gone,  with  in- 
creasing monopolistic  tendencies  in 
industry  this  process  of  adjustment 
has  been  distinctly  slowed  down, 
and  the  interval  of  idleness  between 
displacement  and  reemployment  has 
been  progressively  lengthened. 

The  economic  and  cultural  effects 
of  technological  developments  on 
farm  people  are  many  and  diverse. 
The  increased  amount  of  feed  grains 
and  forage  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  productive  livestock 
by  the  displacement  of  work  stock, 
new  varieties  and  hybrid  seed,  and 
increased  use  of  conservation  prac- 
tices will  make  possible  a  10-percent 
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increase  in  livestock  production  in 
the  next  decade.  Prices  will  prob- 
ably decline  as  will  the  total  income 
from  livestock  production. 

Further  mechanization  of  agricul- 
tural production  will  increase  the 
needs  for  working  capital  in  agri- 
culture by  an  estimated  25  percent. 
In  areas  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  cost-lowering  techniques 
land  values  may  rise  and  further 
increase  capital  needs.  Adoption  of 
tractors  will  increase  further  the 
proportion  of  total  costs  made  up  by 
cash  costs  and  agriculture  will  tend 
to  become  yet  less  self  sufficient. 

To  the  1,500,000  males  living  on 
farms  who  in  1937  were  totally  or 
partially  unemployed  or  were  on 
work-relief  further  mechanization 
may  add  from  350,000  to  500,000 
more  by  1950.  In  the  South  alone 
300,000  cropper  and  tenant  families 
may  be  forced  off  the  land,  and 
many  more  will  probably  be  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  hired  work- 
ers. An  increasing  number  of  south- 
ern croppers  are  finding  little  to 
choose  between  their  status  and  that 
of  wage  hands.  In  other  areas,  too, 
the  position  of  the  tenant  has  be- 
come more  difficult.  With  the  num- 
ber of  prospective  tenants  exceeding 
the  number  of  farms  to  be  rented, 
landlords  are  enabled  to  demand  and 
receive  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  farm  income  as  rent. 

ELECTRICITY,  automobiles  and 
improved  roads,  telephones,  radios, 
labor-saving  machinery,  and  consoli- 
dated schools  have  provided  the 
means  by  which  farm  people  may 
have  more  leisure,  wider  social  con- 
tacts, and  a  more  satisfying  cultural 
life.  But  the  fullest  utilization  of 
these  means  requires  an  increased 
income,  which  has  not  been  forth- 


coming for  any  large  proportion  of 
the  farm  population.  Rather,  there 
has  come  about  an  increasing  dis- 
parity in  the  economic  position  of 
those  on  the  top  and  bottom  rungs 
of  the  "agricultural  ladder."  These 
economic  strata  threaten  to  become 
social  strata.  Once  these  become  a 
reality  we  are  likely  to  witness  the 
emergence  of  separate  farm  pressure 
groups,  each  striving  to  hold  its 
position  or  regain  the  security  which 
it  formerly  held. 

The  long-run  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  technological  devel- 
opments will  be  found  largely  in 
readjustments  outside  of  agriculture. 
Although  the  current  defense  pro- 
gram will  give  employment  to  con- 
siderable numbers  of  unemployed, 
this  solution  of  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural unemployment  and  insecu- 
rity will  probably  be  both  temporary 
and  incomplete.  Until  such  time 
as  surplus  agricultural  workers  can 
find  permanent  employment  outside 
of  agriculture  it  is  imperative  that 
action  be  taken  within  agriculture 
itself  to  cushion  the  worst  effects  of 
technological  change. 

The  suggested  lines  of  action  fall 
into  three  groups.  The  first  group 
is  made  up  of  measures  to  provide 
employment  and  security  for  dis- 
placed and  underprivileged  people. 
In  this  group  is  suggested  a  rural 
conservation  works  program  to  em- 
ploy farm  people  in  partially  and 
completely  self-liquidating  soil, 
water,  and  forest  conservation  proj- 
ects. Government  lending  activities 
to  facilitate  conservation  by  private 
individuals  might  well  be  coupled 
with  the  conservation  works  pro- 
gram. It  is  suggested,  also,  that  the 
present  activities  of  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  be  extended  to 
reach  a  greater  number  of  the  low- 
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income  group.  A  further  suggestion 
envisages  a  more  adequate  program 
for  farm  labor  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  farm  placement  service 
for  farm  operators  and  workers,  a 
housing  program  for  transient  work- 
ers, and  wages  and  hours  regula- 
tion, unemployment  insurance,  and 
old-age  pensions  for  farm  labor. 
Yet  another  proposal  looks  toward 
further  development  of  owner-oper- 
ated family-sized  farms  by  expansion 
of  the  tenant-purchase  program, 
credit  reform,  and  a  number  of  other 
means.  Lastly,  it  is  suggested  that 
farmers  be  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  self-help.  The 
establishment  of  self-help  coopera- 
tives and  rural  industries  and  facili- 
tation of  cooperative  farming  are 
among  the  specific  proposals  de- 
signed to  that  end. 

The  second  group  of  suggested 
measures  is  designed  to  stabilize 
economic  conditions  in  agriculture 
by  increasing  consumption  and  de- 
mand and  by  stabilizing  returns  to 
commercial  producers.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  consumption  be  increased 
by  extension  of  the  food-stamp  plan 
and  the  surplus-commodities  pur- 
chase program  and  by  lowering 
costs  of  distribution  through  reor- 
ganization of  some  of  the  more 
inefficient  marketing  systems.  De- 
mand is  to  be  increased  through 
research  to  find  new  industrial  uses 
for  agricultural  products  and,  in 
periods  of  emergency,  by  export 
subsidies. 

RETURNS  to  producers  are  to  be 
stabilized  by  continuing  the  present 
system  of  crop  loans,  marketing 
quotas,  acreage  allotments,  and  soil 
conservation  and  parity  payments. 
For  parity  payments  it  is  suggested 
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that  a  more  permanent  source  of 
funds  be  found  than  the  con- 
gressional appropriations  thus  far 
available.  For  fluid  milk  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  stabilization  is 
to  be  attained  through  marketing 
agreements.  It  is  proposed  also  that 
crop  insurance  be  expanded. 

The  third  group  of  suggestions 
is  comprised  of  measures  to  create 
a  wider  appreciation  of  the  values 
and  benefits  of  rural  life.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  direct  benefits  of  tech- 
nical devices  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed by  bringing  electricity  to 
more  farms  and  by  centering  in- 
creased attention  on  the  develop- 
ment of  machines  adapted  to  small 
farms.  A  more  permanent  rural 
life  would  be  encouraged  through 
development  of  conserving  systems 
of  land  use  and  by  improvement  of 
rural  roads,  schools,  and  housing. 
It  is  suggested  that  through  experi- 
mentation new  patterns  of  rural  life 
be  developed  where  these  are  obvi- 
ously needed.  And  finally,  educa- 
tion should  be  directed  toward 
attaining  a  better  community  life. 

MOST  READERS  will  agree 
that  these  suggested  lines  of  action 
are  largely  in  the  right  direction, 
although,  of  course,  most  of  the 
details  are  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Some,  who  cherish  the  thought  that 
agriculture  is  the  last  stronghold 
of  untrammeled  free  enterprise,  may 
shudder  slighdy  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  wages-and-hours  law  for  agri- 
culture or  a  Government  guaranty 
of  the  perpetuation  of  the  tenure 
status  of  owner-operators  on  new 
land  developments. 

Technological  change  has  created 
problems  in  agriculture  largely  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  other  forces 
such  as  the  decline  in  foreign  de- 
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mand  for  agricultural  products,  the 
inability  of  industry  to  absorb  sur- 
plus agricultural  labor,  and  the  rapid 
rate  of  farm  population  growth. 
All  are  important  factors,  and  an 
analysis  which  is  intended  to  do 
more  than  show  the  net  effect  of 
technological  change  must  center 
considerable  attention  on  all  factors 
which  are  simultaneously  affecting 
the  welfare  of  farm  people.  This 
the  authors  have  undertaken  to  do 
in  the  interpretive  portion  of  the 


report,  but  it  is  the  reviewer's 
opinion  that  more  space  might  well 
have  been  devoted  to  such  a  large 
task.  It  is  here  that  the  report 
seems  somewhat  overelliptical. 

The  report  is  the  most  complete 
statement  which  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  relation  between  technolog- 
ical change  and  present-day  farm 
problems.  It  was  intended  for  and 
deserves  a  wide  reading  among 
people  interested  in  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 


LETTERS 


LAND  OWNERSHIP  AND  THE 
NATION'S  LIFE. 

SIR: 

The  article  entitled  "Land  Ownership 
and  the  Nation's  Life"  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Review  is 
thoughtful,  and  I  have  completed  reading 
it  the  second  time. 

I  agree  with  the  premise  tha:  in  practice 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  fee  simple 
absolute  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  since  the  Federal 
Government  possesses  sovereign  right  of 
eminent  domain. 

Under  our  Constitution  it  would  pre- 
sumably be  more  feasible  and  politic  to 
exercise  that  right  through  the  States, 
which  have  similar  power,  even  though 
this  will  be  a  complicating  element  in  car- 
rying out  the  much-needed  reform  so  vital 
to  the  national  interests  where  the  broad 
subject  of  agriculture  is  concerned. 

I  can  see  no  escape  from  a  Federal 
statute  that  will  have  a  Nation-wide  scope, 
stabilizing  titles  in  the  families  where  the 


work  on  existing  farms  can  be  carried  on 
efficiently,  and  redeeming — or  at  least 
penalizing  the  extension  of — titles  involved 
in  "investment  buying  frequent  in  the 
Eastern  Corn  Belt"  (referred  to  on  p.  25 
of  the  Review).  And  similar  instances  of 
absentee  ownership.  Drastic  limiting  of 
acreage  to  the  normal  family  use  may  be  re- 
quired, making  it  obligatory  on  the  States 
to  conform  to  the  general  statute. 

— Richard  S.  Harvey, 

Blacksburg,  Va. 


SIR: 

Both  refreshing  and  heartening  was 
your  fine  article  in  the  current  Land 
Policy  Review. 

How  many  know  that  nowhere  in  the 
Bible  is  it  even  suggested  that  land  may 
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be  "owned."  It  is  always  the  land  the 
Lord  thy  God  created  for  thy  "possession." 

I  have  derived  much  from  reading  So- 
cial Statics  (185 1  Ed.),  by  Herbert 
Spencer;  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
by  John  Stuart  Mill;  Wealth  of  Nations, 
by  Adam  Smith;  Progress  and  Poverty, 
by  Henry  George;  and  volume  III  of  Das 
Kapital,  printed  after  the  death  of  Marx, 
which  refers  to  land  in  a  way  far  different 
than  in  either  of  the  earlier  editions.  It 
is  claimed  by  keen  students  I  know  that 
had  Lenin  and  his  disciples  read  volume 
III  the  course  of  things  in  Russia  would 
have  been  far  different.  Not  until  late  in 
life  did  Marx  fully  realize  the  part  land- 
tenure  laws  do  play. 

In  your  article  you  refer  to  absence 
of  State  policies  "specifically  designed  to 
promote  the  more  equitable  and  socially 
efficient  adjustment  of  farm  population  to 
available  soil  resources."  I  know  of  one 
such  State  law,  it  is  the  Irrigation  District 
Act  of  California,  and  you  can  learn  much 
about  it  by  a  reading  of  Fallbroo\,  I.  D., 
v.  Bradley,  164  U.  S.  112.  You  will  note 
that  Geo.  H.  Maxwell  in  his  argument 
opposing  the  law,  told  the  court  "It  is 
communism  and  confiscation  under  guise 
of  law."  Then  read  the  decision  by  the 
court  in  any  law  library.  But  that  deci- 
sion never  was  acceptable  to  the  landlords, 
and  there  have  been  literally  scores  of  at- 
tacks on  it  since  in  Federal  and  State 
courts.  In  304  U.  S.  27  they  may  have 
succeeded,  although  another  test  is  now  in 
that  court.  The  determination  to  smash 
this  law,  and  the  freezing  up  of  the  land 
in  these  districts,  due  to  the  litigation,  is 
the  bottom  reason  why  Grapes  of  Wrath 
could  be  written.  Vast  bodies  of  these 
lands  are  now  "owned  by  the  State"  and 
some  of  us  oppose  their  being  grabbed 
by  speculators. 

— J.  Rupert  Mason, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SIR: 

I  found  much  enjoyment  and  profit  in 
the  article  which  I  discovered  in  the 
library  at  the  University.  The  figures  j 
given  were  awesome,  so  much  so  that  the 
remedies  proposed  seemed  a  trifle  mild  by 
comparison.  But  there  you  have  an 
ample  and  distinguished  line  of  precedents 
from  the  Hebrew  prophets  through  Cicero. 
Land  reform  is  the  cry  that  has  echoed 
down  the  ages  and  'round  the  world  only 
to  be  drowned  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  political 
favoritism. 

In  Yugoslavia  they  parceled  out  the  land 
after  the  last  war  with  the  aim  of  pur- 
chasing the  loyalty  of  a  peasant  population. 
Twenty  years  after,  however,  ownership 
has  begun  to  concentrate  again.  Rumania 
hoped  to  win  the  allegiance  of  Transyl- 
vanian  Hungarians  by  breaking  up  the 
great  estates  of  the  Hungarian  barons,  ap- 
parently without  success  because  the  land 
barons  are  now  back  to  reestablish  their 
Iatifundia  and  work  them  for  the  Nazis. 
The  whole  argument  in  Europe  and  the 
world  today,  in  fact,  is  being  centered 
'round  the  land  question,  although  it  is 
done  in  a  stealthy,  political  fashion. 
Actually  the  struggle  is  between  existing 
landlords  and  bureaucrats  who  would  be 
landlords. 

Your  reasoning  from  precedent  and  from 
abstract  justice  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  the  resources  of  nature  should 
be  held  in  tenancy  from  the  State.  Why 
stop  at  the  poor  farmers?  Why  not  all 
farmers,  all  coal  operators,  all  oil  com- 
panies, all  producers  from  the  raw?  Then 
we  should  not  need  any  devil's  whisper  of 
reorganization  or  planning.  But  no  poli- 
tician, of  course,  would  dream  of  propos- 
ing this  obvious  conclusion  because  it 
would  leave  him  no  finger  in  the  pie. 

— Eric  Grimwade, 
Chicago,  III. 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH 
PEASANTS? 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News] 

No  effort  has  ever  been  made  by  either 
AAA  or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  limit  the  statistical  crop.  Output  has 
mounted  year  by  year.  One  of  the  latest 
statistical  harvests  has  been  garnered  by 
Oris  V.  Wells,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  who  inquires:  "How 
many  farmers?" 

He  concludes  that  this  Nation  might 
support  25,000,000  farm  people  on  5,500,- 
000  farms  on  the  "same  income"  as  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  or  45,000,000  farm  people  on 
9,500,000  farms  on  the  average  "income" 
of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Actually  we  are  in 
beuveen,  Mr.  Wells  points  out,  with 
6,182,000  farms  and  31,774,000  farm 
people. 

Now  what  do  all  these  pretentious  fig- 
ures mean?  Mainly  that  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  misnamed,  be- 
cause it  is  not  talking  agricultural  econom- 
ics, but  business  economics.  It  is  dealing 
only  with  farmers  acting  as  businessmen  in 
commercial  agriculture. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  commercial 
farmers  and  commercial  agriculture  are 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's  agri- 
culture— and  the  least  efficient  fraction 
at  that,  in  the  long  view. 

Commercial  farming  occupies  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  of  agricultural 
history,  and  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
plowed  lands  of  the  world  today.  But 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  are  fearful  of 
mentioning  the  other  kind  of  agriculture. 
They  might  be  charged  with  favoring 
"peasantry"  for  American  farmers.  That, 
however,  is  nothing  but  snobbery.  Our 
ancestors  were  all  peasants.  The  best 
farmers  in  America  today  are  peasants — 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Our  great-grand- 
daddies  were  peasants.    For  a  peasant  is 


essentially  a  general-purpose  farmer  who 
grows  most  of  what  he  consumes.  Just 
an  old-fashioned  yokel,  owing  no  man 
anything,  and  living  so  as  to  be  able  "to 
look  any  man  in  the  eye  and  tell  him  to 
go  tol" 

All  this  may  sound  like  an  excursion 
into  antique  Americana,  but  right  now  in 
Britain,  it  is  a  live  question,  with  U-boats 
and  bombers  feeding  John  Bull's  three 
squares  to  Davy  Jones. 

Prince  Peter  Kropotkin  told  Britain  40 
years  ago  that  she  could  feed  100,000,000 
people  on  her  island  acres,  but  Kropotkin 
was  dismissed  as  a  bearded  Russian  crack- 
pot. Since  that  time,  careful  calculations 
by  distinguished  agronomists  have  con- 
firmed him,  and  Britain  is  beginning  to 
think  hard  about  her  land  and  agrarian 
policies.  Writing  in  Free  America  this 
month,  C.  J.  Woolen,  London  businessman, 
describes  Britain's  drive  to  restore  her 
fields  as  sources  of  food,  and  then  re- 
marks: "Our  friends  across  the  sea  may 
well  ask  what  blind  folly  brought  us  to 
our  present  plight.  The  contention  of 
most  British  economists  that  their  country 
cannot  attain  to  complete  self-sufficiency 
in  food  was  contradicted  as  far  back  as 
1929  by  Sir  Charles  Fielding.  By  expert 
calculation  he  showed  that  Great  Britain 
by  a  vigorous  agricultural  policy  could  be- 
come independent  of  agricultural  imports." 

If  the  United  Kingdom  should  ever 
cease  to  be  a  great  market  for  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  we  can,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  look  forward  to  a  return  to 
general  purpose  self-sufficient  farming,  such 
as  prevailed  on  our  eastern  seaboard  down 
to  1830 — a  period  that  some  historians  be- 
lieve was  the  peak  of  real  prosperity  for 
the  American  countryside,  despite  the 
absence  of  the  machinery  and  gadgets  of 
later  decades. 

That  is  one  bit  of  silver  lining  to  the 
darkest  prospects  of  these  dark  times. 
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Now  there  are  certain  jundamental  antitheses  between  urhanism — 
a  short  term  which  I  apply  for  convenience  to  capitalism,  science, 
aiid  the  machine — and  traditional  agriculture  which  we  inherited. 
I  say  "traditional  agriculture"  because  our  agriculture  is  being 
transformed  by  the  same  giants  that  have  transformed  a  large 
part  of  the  face  of  the  earth.  Urbanism  is  characterized  by  the 
following  fundamental  features:  It  is  capitalistic.  Production  is 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  mahjng  profits  in  contradistinction 
to  historic  agriculture ,  which  was  carried  on  for  the  production 
of  goods  principally  for  use  *  *  *.  /  am  speaking  of  historic 
agriculture  in  general.  It  was  carried  on  mainly  for  local  use  and 
not  for  profit.  That  portion  of  the  produce  sold  was  exchanged 
at  a  "just  price"  for  goods  fixed  at  a  "just  price."  Now  it  is  a  case 
of  production  for  profit  versus  production  for  use;  machinery 
against  handicraft — the  art  of  using  steel  and  steam  to  multiply 
indefinitely  the  power  of  man  and  thus  for  the  first  time  to  re- 
lease industrial  capacity  from  the  limitations  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, launching  it  into  a  boundless  realm. 

— Charles  A.  Beard 
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Standards  of  Living 

AND  LAND  VALUES 

By  JOHN  M.  BREWSTER.  In  this  vital  analysis  of  what  happens 
when  farmers  compete  for  land,  it  is  contended  that  competition 
among  tenants  will  compel  them  to  pay  approximately  as  much 
rent  for  farms  with  inadequate  dwellings  as  if  there  were  good 
dwellings;  since  the  rent  is  the  same,  the  total  value  of  the  farms 
will  be  approximately  the  same  after  dwellings  have  become  inade- 
quate, but  the  dirt  will  have  absorbed  the  value  of  good  housing. 


WHEN  DUST  OR 
DROUGHT  or  depres- 
sion forces  a  farmer  out  of 
the  Dust  Bowl  and  the 


western  edge  of  the  Corn  Belt  into 
regions  like  the  Northwest  or  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  he  often  joins  the 
army  of  displaced  sharecroppers, 
renters,  and  wage  hands  who  must 
compete  for  productive  opportunities 
and  try  to  buy  uncleared  land. 

What  he  can  get  may  have  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  He 
signs  a  one-sided  contract,  clears 
some  land,  and  raises  its  value,  say, 
to  $50  or  $60,  only  to  lose  it  after  a 
time  of  toil  and  struggle  because  he 
could  not  meet  his  payments.  And 
so  the  value  of  his  labor  and  that  of 
his  family,  which  might  have  gone 
to  achieve  decent  living  standards,  is 
converted  into  the  proprietor's  land 


values  to  the  extent  of  $40  an  acre. 

Given  an  agricultural  economy  in 
which  there  are  established  neither 
minimum  labor  standards  for  farms 
on  which  a  major  portion  of  the 
work  is  done  by  wage  labor  nor  spe- 
cial protections  for  family-type 
farms,  then  competition  among  sur- 
plus tenants  and  laborers  for  land 
and  jobs  converts  their  living  stand- 
ards, together  with  those  of  farm 
owner-operators,  into  higher  land 
values.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  farm 
earnings  cannot  support  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  those  that  till 
the  soil.  Nevertheless,  when  living 
standards  have  been  converted  into 
land  values  the  landlords  cannot  af- 
ford to  rent  for  less,  nor  can  the  em- 
ployer-operator pay  his  labor  more. 

This  being  true  in  agriculture,  it 
is  probable  that  living  standards  of 
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all  workers  are  turned  into  capital  in 
any  total  economy  wherein  idle 
laborers  compete  and  beat  down  the 
wage  levels  and  working  conditions 
below  minimum  living-standard  re- 
quirements. But  even  so,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  take  note  of  the  steps  by 
which  this  occurs  in  agriculture. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  oc- 
curring has  not  yet  been  measured, 
although  observation,  experience  in 
buying  farms,  and  reasoning  clearly 
indicate  that  this  conversion  is  tak- 
ing place.  How  and  why  does  it 
occur  ? 

In  the  first  place,  competition 
among  tenants  for  land  compels 
them  to  pay  higher  rent  in  propor- 
tion to  any  constant  or  even  chang- 
ing prices,  and  higher  rents  mean  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  tenants. 
Because  land  values  are  in  part  the 
capitalization  of  new  rent  at  a  pre- 
vailing interest  rate,  this  means  that 
increased  land  values  are  created 
by  converting  the  tenants'  falling 
standard  of  living  into  a  higher  per- 
acre  price  of  land.  In  proportion 
to  such  a  rise  in  rent,  the  value  of 
food,  clothes,  education,  and  medi- 
cal care  slides  from  the  backs  of  farm 
operators  into  enhanced  land  values. 
Once  this  is  done,  the  landlord  can- 
not afford  to  rent  any  cheaper,  since 
he  now  has  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit,  say  5  percent,  on  land  now 
worth,  say  $50,  instead  of  $40  an 
acre  before  tenant  competition 
caused  a  rise  in  rent. 

Though  the  value  of  any  or  all 
items  in  standard  of  living  may  be 
converted  into  higher  land  values, 
this  conversion  is  perhaps  seen  most 
concretely  in  the  case  of  farm  dwell- 
ings. Competition  among  tenants 
will  compel  them  to  pay  approxi- 
mately as  much  rent  for  farms  with 
inadequate    dwellings   as   if  there 
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were  good  dwellings.  Since  the 
rent  is  the  same,  the  total  value  of 
the  farms  will  be  approximately  the 
same  after  dwellings  have  become 
inadequate,  but  the  dirt  will  have 
absorbed  the  value  of  good  housing 
formerly  enjoyed  by  tenants. 

Depreciation  costs,  moreover,  will  j 
have  been  converted  into  interest- 
bearing  earth.     It  is,  therefore,  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  value  of 
improvements  disappears  from  the  I 
land  when  improvements  disappear 
physically.    What  happens  is  simply     1  - 
that  the  dirt  has  absorbed  their  value, 
the  total  value  of  farms  remaining 
about  the  same  as  before. 

This  phenomenon  has  ill  effects  ] 
both  for  family  owner-operators  and 
for  farm  tenants  and  laborers  aspir-  a 
ing  to  farm  ownership.    First,  the  ' 
owner-operator  finds  that  his  im- 
provements have  little  market  value, 
as  his  farm  would  bring  about  as 
much  without  them.     Their  value,  |- 
however,  is  added  to  the  value  of  the  1 
land  in  arriving  at  the  total  taxable 
value  of  the  farm.     Thus  the  non-  i 
owner-operator  gains  advantages  in 
taxes  and  depreciation  costs  over  the 
family  owner-operator. 

Buying  a  Family  Tract 

Again,  tenants  and  farm  laborers 
seeking  the  means  of  a  good  living 
through  the  purchase  and  improve- 
ment of  a  family  tract  will  find  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  doing  so.  The 
paying  ability  of  such  tenants  and 
farm  laborers  is  the  net  earning 
capacity  of  the  farms  they  would 
purchase,  since,  as  we  know,  most  of 
them  can  hardly  hope  to  become  ■ 
owners  through  their  accumulated 
savings  as  tenants  and  laborers.  But, 
because  of  the  conversion  of  living 
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standards  into  land  values,  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  land  already  in- 
cludes the  value  of  an  adequate  liv- 
ing. These  purchasers,  therefore, 
will  tend  to  find  that  farm  earnings 
are  sufficient  to  pay  only  the  original 
purchase  price,  while  their  level  of 
living  will  rise  little  above  that  which 
they  enjoyed  as  laborers  and  tenants: 
There  is  scarcely  a  safe  escape 
through  ownership  from  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  converting  living  standards 
into  land  values,  arising  from  the 
competition  of  a  surplus  farm 
population. 

Competition  among  surplus  farm 
laborers  often  depresses  wages  to  a 
point  where  the  land  provides  a 
standard  of  living  for  such  workers 
far  below  that  which  the  land  would 
provide  were  it  used  in  family  tracts, 
for  in  every  region  where  a  con- 
siderable trend  toward  wage-labor 
farms  is  emerging,  there  exist  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  family  type 
farms  that  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  their  family 
operators.  (This  does  not  mean  that 
every  tract  worked  by  a  family  is  an 
economical-size  family  farm.)  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  difference 
between  the  actual  farm  labor  wage 
rate  and  the  rate  required  to  sustain 
laborers  on  a  level  of  living  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  the  land  would 
provide  them  under  a  system  of  well- 
managed  family  farms  is  the  measure 
of  unfair  competition  suffered  by 
family  farmers. 

This  amount  might  be  regarded  as 
a  labor  subsidy  to  wage  farms.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  paid  to  farm  employers  by 
society  either  in  the  form  of  labor- 
ers' sacrifice  of  a  decent  livelihood  or 
in  relief  to  farm  workers.  This  de- 
gree of  unfair  competition  turns  up 
in  net  profits  and  is  converted  into 
land  value  just  as  are  higher  rents 


arising  from  tenant  competition. 
When  this  happens,  the  farmer  em- 
ployer cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages  any  more  than  the  landlord 
can  afford  to  rent  his  land  any 
cheaper. 

Correction  of  this  by  a  general 
rise  in  prices  would  be  subject  to 
limitations,  for  in  such  an  event 
wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
supported  by  family-type  farms 
would  likely  rise  proportionately, 
and  the  farm  employer  would  retain 
the  same  advantage  as  before. 

Social  Costs 

Insofar  as  this  degree  of  unfair 
competition  results  in  cheaper  prod- 
ucts, the  family  farmer,  who  does 
most  of  his  own  work  and  who  really 
sells  his  labor  through  his  farm 
products,  finds  his  income  dropping 
toward  the  income  of  wage  laborers. 
His  living  quarters  become  shabby, 
like  those  of  laborers  on  many  wage 
farms;  his  children  become  ragged, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed  like  those  of 
farm  laborers.  After  a  while  he 
loses  his  foothold  on  the  soil 
altogether. 

Cheaper  farm  products  may  come 
from  the  wage  farms  and,  indeed, 
benefit  our  whole  society,  but  so- 
ciety may  well  ask  to  what  extent 
these  are  offset  by  increased  social 
cost  in  the  form  of  relief  to  farm 
laborers  and  their  reduced  purchas- 
ing power. 

Insofar  as  this  unfair  competition 
is  not  reflected  in  cheaper  products,  it 
becomes  converted  into  land  values. 
When  this  is  done,  it  has  the  same  ill 
effects  for  owner-operators,  tenants, 
and  laborers  who  hope  to  climb  the 
agricultural  ladder  as  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  rents  that  follow  the 
competition  among  tenants. 
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The  employer-operator  is  able  fur- 
ther to  shift  year-around  costs  of 
providing  a  living  for  agricultural 
laborers  from  the  land  to  society  ex- 
cept for  the  time  they  are  actually 
employed.  Family  type  farms,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  follow  a  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  that  sustains  fam- 
ily labor  the  year  around  and  requires 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  hired 
labor  to  the  acre. 

Because  of  the  opportunity  of 
shifting  much  of  the  year-around 
labor  costs  from  the  farm  to  society, 
the  employer-operator  can  gain  an 
efficiency  advantage  over  the  family 
operator  through  a  higher  degree  of 
crop  specialization. 

Through  such  specialization,  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  may  get  agricultural 
products  at  a  somewhat  lower  price. 
The  question  arises,  however,  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  social  gain 
through  lower  prices  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  social  costs  of  maintain- 
ing a  large  volume  of  seasonal  agri- 
cultural labor  for  much  of  the  year. 
This  is  especially  so  if  society  cannot 
accommodate  farm  labor  with  sea- 
sonal jobs  complementing  the  sea- 
sonal operations  of  agriculture. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  crops, 
whose  cultural  operations  are  com- 
pletely mechanized,  it  is  question- 
able if  technological  advance  alone 
may  often  today  enable  the  large 
wage  employer  to  compete  with  the 
family  farmer  if  the  former  paid 
his  labor  a  wage  sufficient  to  support 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  Granted 
that  the  wage  farm  may  utilize  tech- 
nological labor-saving  devices  which 
the  family  type  farm  cannot  afford, 
it  is  none  the  less  important  that 
family  farms  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated by  unfair  competition  mas- 
querading under  the  guise  of 
technological  efficiency. 


Cooperative  Ownership 

Possibly  no  serious  and  concerted 
enough  effort  is  being  or  has  been 
made  to  enable  family  farmers  to 
develop  a  cooperative  ownership,  use 
and  management  of  services,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  whose  costs  re- 
quire being  spread  over  more  acres 
than  are  ordinarily  operated  by  fam- 
ily farmers. 

Until  this  is  done,  it  is  wrong  to 
assume  that  one  opposes  technologi- 
cal "progress"  because  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  see  farm  families  converted 
into  wage  hands  against  their  will, 
their  hopes,  and  their  lifelong  aspi- 
rations. 

Certainly,  our  farm  families  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  if  the  wage 
system  does  displace  them  as  owners 
or  renters  or  even  as  farm  laborers, 
then  this  wage  system  must  mean 
higher  and  not  lower  living  stand- 
ards for  all  tillers  of  the  soil. 

No  brief  is  intended  here  for  fam- 
ily-type farms  insofar  as  such  farms 
cannot  utilize  the  best  productive 
techniques.  If  they  perish  for 
that  reason,  fair  enough  so  far  as 
the  present  thesis  is  concerned.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  only  contention  here  is  that, 
given  a  surplus  of  tenants  and  labor- 
ers competing  for  land  and  jobs,  and 
with  no  minimum  agricultural  labor 
standards  or  special  protections  for 
the  family-type  farm,  then  the  large 
landholder  is  able  to  convert  the  liv- 
ing standards  into  higher  land  values, 
not  merely  of  tenants  and  laborers 
but  also  of  the  farm  owner-operator, 
often  even  to  the  extent  of  eliminat- 
ing him  as  an  owner.  Since  for 
reasons  already  stated,  the  wage  em- 
ployer-operator is  able  to  shift  more 
labor  costs  to  society  than  the  land- 
lord, he  therefore  tends  to  eliminate 
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the  landlord  or  convert  him  into  a 
wage-employer.  We,  therefore, 
must  be  careful  to  segregate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  concentration  of 
holdings  is  due  to  technological  effi- 
ciency from  how  much  is  due  to 
exploitation  of  laborers  and  tenants 
and  unfair  competition  with  family- 
type  farmers  on  the  part  of  nonowner 
operators.  Clearly,  the  real  interest 
of  the  family  farmer  (doing  most  of 
his  own  work)  in  keeping  his  hold- 
j  ing  is  squarely  in  line  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  farm  laborer  in  higher 
wages  and  better  working  conditions 
and  with  the  interest  of  tenants  de- 
siring lower  rents  and  better  im- 
provements. 

Legislation 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  if  it  is  desirable  public  policy  to 
prevent  the  conversion  of  the  value 
of  the  minimum  necessities  of  life 


into  capital  goods  and  also  to  pre- 
serve the  conditions  of  fair  compe- 
tition within  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy, then  it  is  in  order  to  adopt 
minimum  labor-standard  legislation 
for  all  farms  on  which  at  least  a 
major  portion  of  the  work  is  done 
by  hired  labor,  and  also  to  adopt  dif- 
ferential tax  legislation  such  as  home- 
stead exemption  and  graduated  land 
taxes. 

A  further  implication  of  our  thesis 
is  that  if  the  public  on  the  one  hand 
does  not  desire  differential  tax  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  family-type  farms 
or  the  establishment  of  minimum 
labor  standards  in  agriculture,  and 
on  the  other  hand  desires  adequate 
housing  for  tenant  wage  labor  and 
owner-operator  families,  then  a  sub- 
sidized farm  housing  program  seems 
necessary.  The  practical  question 
then  becomes  not  whether  a  housing 
subsidy  is  justifiable  but  how  much 
subsidy  is  required. 


O.  B.  JESNESS,  Chief,  Division 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Univer- 

I  sity  of  Minnesota,  asks  a  few  ques- 
tions regarding  sound  agricultural 
policy  in  "Let's  Think  Our  Farm 
Policy  Straight"  (Successful  Farm- 

j  ing,  October). 

Examples  are:  Is  the  public  get- 

;  ting  its  money's  worth  from  funds 
spent  on  agricultural  adjustment? 
Are  we  having  a  temporary  market 
depression,  or  is  there  real  agricul- 

;  tural  overexpansion?  Should  we 
not  reduce  the  number  of  persons  in 
agriculture,  rather  than  try  to  main- 
tain all  farms  and  farmers? 

Some  suggested  answers  are: 
Lower  trade  barriers  to  recover  lost 
markets.  Lower  agricultural  costs 
that  are  out  of  line  with  agricultural 


prices.  Cease  soil-conservation  pay- 
ments to  maintain  farm  income;  sub- 
sidize farmers  openly,  if  necessary. 
Develop  a  source  of  funds  for  pay- 
ments to  farmers  which  will  make  it 
unnecessary  to  rely  on  congressional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Jesness  concludes  with  state- 
ments like  these:  "We  are  suffering 
from  failure  to  organize  our  produc- 
tion and  distribution  so  as  to  satisfy 
our  wants  more  adequately  *  *  *. 
Agriculture  must  concern  itself  with 
the  policies  of  Industry  and  Labor  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Government 
relating  thereto  *  *  *.  If  the 
present  income  situation  is  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  lower  standards  of  living 
generally." 
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The  World  and 


THE  PEOPLE  OF 
CUNDIYO 

By  ERNEST  E.  MAES.  Cutidiyo,  N.  Mex.,  has  22  families,  all 
surnamed  Vigil.  Life  has  been  even,  stable,  and  adequate  for 
years  and  years,  but  now  difficult  adjustments  to  a  swiftly  chang- 
ing world  are  being  made  by  the  Cundiyosos. 


THE  WESTWARD 
SWEEP  of  United  States 
expansion  encountered  no 
truly  setded  area  until  it 


reached  New  Mexico.  There,  in  the 
land  pockets  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
its  tributaries,  ancient  settlements 
had  long  ago  established  a  stable  way 
of  life  based  on  irrigation  agriculture. 
For  more  than  150  years  before 
Kearny's  army  arrived  in  1846,  a 
population  of  European  extraction 
had  lived  at  peace  with  the  indige- 
nous pueblo  Indians.  The  Spanish 
village  and  the  Indian  pueblo  were 
the  basic  social  organizations — simi- 
lar and  yet  distinct — of  the  area. 
The  two  groups  had  taught  each 
other  much — from  the  immigrant, 
the  Indian  had  received  domestic 
livestock;  from  the  native,  the  Span- 
iard had  received  techniques  in  the 
use  of  land  suitable  to  this  environ- 
ment. 

The  basic  pattern  of  land  use  de- 
veloped early.  Along  the  water 
courses,  wherever  the  land  could  be 
irrigated,  agricultural  development 
took  place.  In  the  villages,  the  agri- 
cultural land  was  considered  to  be 


private  property,  but  the  surround- 
ing grazing  lands  were  left  free  for 
the  use  of  any  man.  Such  lands  ap- 
peared to  be  limidess,  and  no  one 
bothered  to  enforce  the  legal  prop- 
erty rights  occasionally  given  by  the 
home  government  to  certain  individ- 
uals by  means  of  grant  patents. 

For  more  than  50  years  after 
United  States  occupation,  the  basic 
pattern  remained  unaltered.  Then, 
inexorably,  as  the  limits  of  the  land 
resource  became  recognized,  private 
property  rights  were  established  over 
the  grazing  lands  by  certain  far- 
seeing  interests. 

The  village  people  were  hardly 
aware  of  what  was  happening,  and 
one  day  they  found  themselves 
hemmed  almost  to  the  limits  of 
their  irrigable  lands.  At  first  it  did 
not  matter  much,  for  wagework  was 
plentiful  in  the  industrial  expansion 
of  the  Western  States,  and  the  sons 
left  their  villages  to  work  a  part  of 
each  year  in  the  smelters,  tracks, 
lumber  camps,  and  sheep  ranges  of 
the  region.  Thus  they  supplemented 
the  production  of  their  agricultural 
lands. 
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Then,  as  depression  closed  the  in- 
dustrial plants  and  as  the  abused 
grass  of  the  Western  country  became 
less  able  to  support  the  large  herds 
of  sheep,  employment  became  scarce. 
The  villagers  persisted  in  going  out 
in  search  of  work  for  2  or  3  years. 
When  no  work  was  found,  they  re- 
mained at  home  to  till  their  meager 
lands  and  to  hope  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplementing  their  farm- 
ing income  with  wages  from  relief 
work. 

Against  this  background,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  to  develop  its  program. 
It  became  increasingly  clear,  after 
1934,  that  that  program  must  have 
the  twofold  objective  of  increasing 
the  grazing  resource  available  to  the 
village  people  and  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  irrigated  agricultural 
lands  that  they  had  always  retained. 
In  terms  of  the  total  problem,  the 
results  thus  far  have  been  all  too 
meager,  but  a  start  has  been  made. 

The  requirements  of  an  adequate 
program,  and  the  nature  of  the  start 
that  has  been  made,  may  best  be 
indicated  by  describing  a  single  New 
Mexico  village  which  depends  upon 
a  public  resource,  the  Santa  Fe  Na- 
tional Forest,  for  grazing,  and  in 
which  a  small  but  significant  im- 
provement to  the  irrigation  system 
was  made  under  the  Water  Facilities 
Program. 

Two  Brothers 

Time  has  been  kind  to  Cundiyo, 
N.  Mex.  Every  spring  the  ancient 
earthen  houses  get  a  new  coat  of  mud 
plaster,  and  when  it  dries  the  village 
seems  newly  built.  The  bright  sun- 
light glows  reflected  in  the  warm 
light  brown  of  its  walls.  At  the 
foundation  of  each  house  there  is  a 
mound  of  clay  robbed  from  the  walls 


by  the  rains,  so  that  the  houses  rest 
on  knolls,  which  alone  indicate  the 
age  of  the  village. 

The  residents  of  Cundiyo  are  all 
surnamed  Vigil,  and  all  are  descend- 
ants of  the  two  brothers  who  many 
years  ago  founded  the  village.  They 
are  true  "gente"  of  the  country,  dig- 
nified and  very  courteous,  and  a 
stranger  is  a  friend  until  he  proves 
himself  otherwise.  Their  Spanish 
has  an  archaic  quality  noticeable  only 
to  the  practiced  ear.  Only  the  sons, 
who  as  a  rule  marry  outside  the  vil- 
lage, may  inherit  land — an  unusual 
regulation  among  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican villages  where  normally  all  the 
land  is  divided  equally  among  all  the 
children.  There  are  22  families  in 
the  village,  and  the  people  number 
120.  There  are  51  voters  in  the  pre- 
cinct and  about  50  children  in  the 
school. 

Altogether  the  22  families  have 
about  70  acres  of  irrigated  land  in 
the  3  small  land  pockets  that  give  the 
village  its  reason  for  being  there,  and 
in  addition  they  have  about  50  acres 
of  dry-farm  land  in  the  glades  of  the 
mountains,  which  tower  to  the  east 
of  the  village  where  the  rainfall  is 
greater.  All  the  families  have  some 
land  at  least,  and  the  most  that  any 
man  has  is  12  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
The  water  for  the  fields  of  Cundiyo 
is  taken  out  of  the  Rio  Medio  and 
the  Rio  Frijoles,  the  two  streams 
which  join  just  below  the  village  to 
form  the  Santa  Cruz  River. 

Irrigation 

Two  diversion  dams,  one  in  each 
stream,  have  always  raised  the  water 
to  the  4  ditches.  For  each  ditch,  the 
landholders  in  the  early  days  formed 
an  association  which  today  func- 
tions as  it  always  has,  except  that 
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legal  sanction  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  State  government  in 
Santa  Fe.  Each  association  yearly 
elects  a  board  of  3  commissioners, 
and  this  board  in  turn  selects  a 
mayordomo  or  ditch  boss  for  each 
ditch. 

At  the  appropriate  time  each  year, 
the  mayordomo  calls  upon  the  land- 
holders to  clean  and  maintain  the 
diversion  dams  and  the  ditches. 
From  each  is  required  an  amount  of 
labor  proportionate  to  his  landhold- 
ing.  Everyone  must  respond  to  the 
call,  because  failure  to  do  so  forfeits 
the  right  to  irrigation  water.  The 
community  has  developed  the  social 
censures  and  pressures  necessary  to 
insure  cooperation.  The  work  is 
supervised  by  the  mayordomo. 
Sometimes  small  groups  are  called 
upon  to  repair  minor  breaks  in  the 
ditches  during  the  irrigation  season, 
and  at  other  times,  as  at  the  spring 
cleaning,  all  the  landholders  work  to- 
gether. There  is  much  joking  and 
laughter  as  they  work,  and  much 
competition  as  to  who  finishes  his 
assigned  segment  first.  The  occa- 
sion assumes  the  flavor  of  a  festival, 
and  in  the  evening  the  men  gather 
at  one  or  another  of  the  houses  to 
discuss  many  things.  Disagree- 
ments, when  they  occur  among  the 
folk,  are  usually  over  matters  per- 
taining to  the  ditches  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  water. 

The  crops,  which  they  plant  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits  in  the 
spring,  are  the  usual  crops  of  the 
area:  Wheat,  corn,  chili,  and  fruit. 
The  most  important  is  corn. 

The  ears  are  fed  to  the  stock  with- 
out shelling,  and  sometimes  hominy 
(posole)  is  made  from  the  white  corn. 
Better  still  are  the  chicos,  made 
by  roasting  the  ears  in  the  husk 
and  then  drying  them  in  strings 


against  the  houses.  In  this  manner 
also  are  the  bright  red  chili  peppers 
dried,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
best  time  in  the  area,  the  warm 
brown  of  the  adobe  walls  is  nearly 
covered  by  the  scarlet  strings  of  chili. 

Beans,  the  chief  staple  of  food  in 
the  village,  are  planted  on  the  dry- 
farm  lands  in  the  mountain  glades 
above  the  village.  Long  experience 
has  taught  that  in  the  irrigated  lands 
this  crop  is  always  destroyed  by  bugs. 
The  yield  of  beans  is  comparatively 
good  during  rainy  years,  amounting 
to  300  or  400  pounds  an  acre.  How- 
ever, at  least  1  year  in  4  sees  a  total 
failure,  and  often  the  yield  is  less 
than  2  sacks  an  acre. 

There  are  about  4  acres  in  fruit  in 
the  village.  Apples,  peaches,  and 
apricots  are  raised,  although  it  is  a 
trifle  too  cold  for  good  fruit  produc- 
tion. When  the  buds  do  not  freeze 
in  the  spring,  the  trees  that  are 
planted  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
(the  better  to  avoid  frost)  produce 
well,  although  most  of  the  little 
groves  need  pruning.  Almost  any 
year,  however,  the  groves  produce 
enough  apples  and  peaches  for  the 
year's  canning.  The  other  crops,  too, 
are  processed  and  stored  to  supply 
food  for  the  family  and  feed  for  the 
stock  until  the  next  year's  crops  are 
harvested.  For  almost  all  of  the  crops 
are  home  consumed,  and  the  needs 
of  that  consumption  rather  than  the 
requirements  of  a  market  determine 
what  the  crops  shall  be. 

During  a  representative  year  all 
the  farmers  at  Cundiyo  together  sold 
only  about  $100  worth  of  farm  pro- 
duce, although  the  value  of  the  crops 
raised  was  estimated  to  have  been 
well  over  $2,000.  Every  family  has 
a  few  chickens  and  a  pig  or  two. 
These  also  are  used  to  supply  the 
food  needs  of  the  families. 
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The  necessary  cash  is  obtained 
from  the  wages  of  labor  and  from 
the  sale  of  livestock.  Altogether  the 
people  of  Cundiyo  own  about  150 
head  of  cattle.  These  are  fed  in  the 
corrals  and  in  the  stubblefields  for  3 
or  4  months  each  year,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  grazed 
in  the  Cundiyo  Grant,  a  wooded 
tract  of  a  little  over  2,000  acres 
owned  in  community  by  the  village, 
and  in  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest. 
Sixteen  of  the  22  families  own  cattle 
and  no  man  has  more  than  30  head. 
The  calves  are  sold  in  the  fall  when 
the  stock  comes  out  of  the  forest,  and 
the  villagers  obtain  more  than  $1,400 
in  cash  fom  this  source  during  an 
average  year. 

In  addition,  about  15  families  each 
year  receive  cash  from  wage  work, 
and  the  amount  thus  received  during 
one  year  was  about  $2,000.  About 


$1,200  of  this  was  from  relief  em- 
ployment in  one  form  or  another. 
Fourteen  of  the  families  weave  blan- 
kets for  the  tourist  trade  of  Santa  Fe. 
The  average  amount  earned  is  about 
$70  per  family  per  year,  so  that  about 
$1,000  is  obtained  from  this  source. 
Even  the  most  highly  skilled  earn  no 
more  than  $1  per  10-hour  day 
worked.  Rag  rugs  are  woven  for 
home  use,  and  all  the  homes  have  the 
floors  covered  with  them. 

Thus  the  total  cash  income  of  the 
community  during  a  single  year  was 
found  to  be  about  $4,500  or  about 
$200  per  family  if  equally  divided. 
Although  the  distribution  of  this 
income  is  relatively  general,  never- 
theless 1  family  obtained  $600  and 
4  others  obtained  more  than  $300 
each.  Of  the  remaining  families,  10 
obtained  over  $100  each,  and  the 
rest  obtained  less  than  $100  each. 
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There  is  very  little  trade.  Two 
small  stores,  in  one  of  which  is  lo- 
cated the  post  office,  supply  all  the 
local  purchases.  All  the  sales  amount 
to  only  about  $20  per  month,  and  the 
stamp  cancellations  amount  to  $5  per 
quarter.  Axe  handles,  washboards, 
shirts,  shoes,  coffee,  soap,  lard,  salt 
and  a  few  canned  goods  are  sold. 
The  sales  are  for  cash  and  are  mostly 
emergency  sales  of  soap,  salt,  coffee, 
and  sugar.  The  owners  of  the  few 
automobiles,  for  the  most  part  relics 
of  a  more  prosperous  era,  have  to 
get  their  gasoline  in  Santa  Fe  or 
Chimayo.  Most  of  the  outside  trade 
is  with  a  mail-order  house. 

The  fuel  wood  comes  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  and  is  plenti- 
ful if  one  goes  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  village.  They  have  begun 
to  be  careful  of  the  way  they  cut  the 
pinon  and  juniper  of  their  com- 
munity land.  On  cold,  clear  winter 
days,  the  white,  fragrant  smoke  of 
the  pinon  and  juniper  fires  hovers 
low  over  the  village.  The  housing 
is  excellent,  and  made  from  their 
own  good  earth.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  glass  and  a  few  boards 
must  be  bought,  but  for  $65  in  cash 
and  his  own  labor,  a  man  can  build 
himself  a  fine  three-room  house. 

All  the  drinking  water  is  from  the 
river.  The  prevailing  sickness,  dur- 
ing a  single  year,  was  influenza. 
There  was  no  pneumonia,  typhoid, 
or  other  serious  illness,  and  there 
were  no  deaths.  There  was  no  seri- 
ous illness  among  the  children,  and 
the  average  school  attendance  was 
about  90  percent.  The  nearest  doc- 
tor is  in  Espanola,  20  miles  away. 
The  only  nurse  is  the  county  nurse, 
who  rarely  visits  this  region.  Al- 
most all  of  the  births  are  attended 
by  the  local  midwife,  who  is  licensed. 
Within  memory  there  have  been  no 


serious  epidemics,  not  even  influenza 
in  1919. 

The  Cundiyosos  are  proud  of  their 
health. 

Here  then,  in  bare  outline,  is  the 
economy  of  Cundiyo.  Twenty-two 
families  till  their  few  acres  for  their 
food  supply.  They  obtain  the  essen- 
tial cash  from  the  wages  of  their 
labor  and  from  the  sale  of  livestock 
which  they  retain  only  because  they 
have  grazing  permits  in  the  public 
lands  of  the  Santa  Fe  National  For- 
est. By  any  standard,  their  total  in- 
come is  low,  averaging  less  than  the 
$400  usually  considered  a  minimum 
essential  even  when  all  the  value  of 
family  living  produced  on  the  farm 
is  considered. 

Continuing  Stability 

But  there  is  more  to  the  life  of  the 
village  than  has  been  indicated.  This 
community,  without  corporate  ex- 
istence, is  nevertheless  a  functioning 
and  vital  social  organism.  The  most 
formal  social  activity  centers  around 
the  irrigation  works,  but  there  is  such 
activity  in  many  fields.  All  the 
residents  belong  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  gala  occasions  of  the 
year  are  the  feast  days.  The  fiesta 
of  Cundiyo  is  held  in  the  fall,  and 
the  good  people  of  Cordova  and 
other  neighboring  villages  attend. 
All  together  enjoy  two  days  of  feast- 
ing and  dancing,  and  then  the  priest 
from  Santa  Cruz  comes  and  gives  a 
special  mass.  In  turn,  the  Cundi- 
yosos attend  other  fiestas  and  the 
gaiety  rests  upon  an  ancient  and 
simple  faith. 

It  seems  that  for  centuries  life  in 
this  village  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuity and  stability  which  survive 
today.     The  essence  of  this  conti- 
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nuity  is  a  large  house  belonging  to 
the  patriarch  of  a  family  surrounded 
by  the  houses  that  his  sons  build 
when  they  grow  up,  marry  and  set 
up  families  of  their  own. 

True,  some  of  the  sons  leave  as 
opportunities  for  wage  work  are 
found  elsewhere,  but  many  of  these 
return  from  time  to  time,  and  almost 
all  hope  to  return  eventually  to 
remain. 

Difficult  adjustments  to  a  swiftly 
changing  world  surrounding  them 
are  constantly  being  made  by  the 
Cundiyosos.  English  is  being 
learned,  more  cash  is  ever  required, 
and  a  usually  hostile  and  hardly  un- 
derstood world  presses  ever  closer  to 
their  village.  A  great  many  of  the 
older  men  speak  yearningly  of  the 
"old  days."  Many  are  afraid  of  the 
future,  for  the  spectre  of  indebted- 
ness for  essentials  is  an  ever-present 
possibility.  They  are  jealous  of  their 
land,  and  are  suspicious  of  any  prof- 


fer of  aid  that  threatens  their  owner- 
ship. 

Nor  is  Cundiyo  isolated  from  the 
more  massive  calamities  of  the 
world.  Two  ex-service  men  in  the 
village,  besides  one  who  was  killed, 
testify  to  that.  Almost  any  day  one 
may  talk  to  Canuto,  who  saw  action 
in  France,  and  who  made  mental 
notes  on  the  careful  way  in  which 
French  peasants  farm  their  lands. 
He  weaves  and  has  a  store,  but  not 
much  trade. 

It  must  be  clear,  then,  that  life  in 
Cundiyo  is  infinitely  richer  and  more 
meaningful  to  the  22  families  there 
than  any  possible  alternative  now 
available  to  them.  Beyond  them- 
selves, however,  is  the  contribution 
that  the  culture  of  Cundiyo  can  make 
to  the  total  culture  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the 
stability  and  long  tradition  of  agri- 
culture as  a  way  of  life  that  charac- 
terize Cundiyo  are  a  fine  addition  to 


Machines 

*  *  *  just  as  we  cannot  attribute  social  evils  to  the  inanimate 
machine,  neither  should  we  attribute  to  the  machine  some  mys- 
terious capacity  to  mold  and  develop  our  social  life.  The  actual 
forces  that  determine  the  patterns  of  our  social  institutions  are 
more  lively  to  be  human  than  mechanical  in  character.  Whether 
or  not  machines  are  to  do  the  wonderful  things  claimed  for  them 
depends  upon  how  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  ma\e 
them,  how  they  sell  them,  how  they  manage  them,  and,  finally, 
how  they  distribute  their  products. 

— C.  H.  Hamilton 
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the  sum  of  the  Nation's  varied 
cultures. 

Unlike  many  other  villages, 
Cundiyo  is  in  a  favorable  position 
with  respect  to  grazing  privileges, 
having  access  to  a  National  Forest, 
but  it  still  illustrates  the  framework 
of  any  Department  of  Agriculture 
program  in  the  village  areas.  There 
are  only  two  ways,  in  the  absence  of 
industrial  expansion  in  the  area,  in 
which  the  income  standard  can  be 
raised:  By  increasing  the  grazing 
privileges,  thus  enabling  the  villag- 
ers to  increase  their  herds,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  the 
farmed  lands.  In  Cundiyo,  as  in 
most  of  the  villages  of  the  area,  there 
is  practically  no  possibility  of  increas- 
ing the  acreage  of  irrigable  land,  so 
that  the  only  alternative  is  to  in- 
crease the  intensity  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  use  practices. 

For  this  reason,  the  Water  Facili- 
ties Program  for  the  area  has  been 
oriented  toward  the  more  efficient  use 
of  the  limited  water  resources,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  program  will  be 
the  basis  of  a  more  comprehensive 
future  Departmental  program  which 
will  touch  all  aspects  of  land  use  in 
the  villages.  Especially  acute  is  the 
need  for  appropriate  conservation 
practices  on  the  farm  land,  so  that  a 
vital  resource  may  be  maintained. 
Slowly  a  Departmental  policy  has 
evolved  aimed  on  the  one  hand  at 
conservation  and  a  more  efficient  use 
of  resources  now  available,  and  on 
the  other  hand  aimed  at  increasing 
those  resources,  especially  the  graz- 
ing land  resources.  In  line  with  the 
first  aim  of  this  policy,  a  proposal 
under  the  Water  Facilities  Program 
was  presented  to  the  farmers  of 
Cundiyo.  They  needed  certain 
ditch  improvements  but  the  cash  for 
materials  just  was  not  available.  The 


Department,  through  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  agreed  to  furnish  the 
materials  if  the  community  would 
furnish  the  labor. 

They  agreed,  and  a  fine  flume  was 
built  around  a  cliff,  thus  eliminating 
a  bottleneck  in  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  their  land  and  water  resource. 
The  community's  cooperation  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  future  co- 
operation in  other  programs  is  ex- 
pected. 

In  Cundiyo  can  be  seen  the  two 
essential  elements  in  any  Depart- 
mental program  for  the  village  areas 
of  New  Mexico.  Although  the  irri- 
gable agricultural  lands  are  not 
extensive  enough  to  yield  an  appreci- 
able marketable  surplus,  still  they 
yield  most  of  the  food  requirements 
of  the  villagers.  Natural  and  legal 
obstacles  preclude  a  significant  ex- 
tension of  the  acreage  under  irriga- 
tion, but  certain  Departmental  pro- 
grams can  prevent  the  decline  in 
productivity,  and  in  some  instances 
can  increase  it.  Most  of  the  villages, 
as  does  Cundiyo,  depend  upon  the 
wages  of  labor  or  the  sale  of  live- 
stock for  the  cash  requirements 
which  must  be  met  if  life  here  is  to 
be  possible.  In  recent  years,  as  avail- 
able wagework  has  declined,  de- 
pendence upon  livestock  has 
increased.  An  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  village  herds  is  not  possible 
unless  public  lands  are  made  avail- 
able. Here,  then,  are  the  esential 
elements'  in  a  Departmental  pro- 
gram for  communities  such  as  Cun- 
diyo. Grazing  resources  must  be 
made  available,  and  where  available 
must  be  safeguarded;  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  farm  land 
must  be  conserved  or  increased. 
This  must  be  done  if  these  com- 
munities are  to  survive. 
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The  Road  Ahead 


FOR  THE  REA 

By  HARRY  SLATTERY.  The  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  tells  briefly  of  the  accomplishments  of 
his  organization  and  says  that  on  the  road  ahead,  longer  and 
more  difficult  than  the  one  behind,  self-help  will  be  important. 


ELECTRICITY  has  be- 
come available  to  Ameri- 
can farmers  during  the  last 
6  years  on  a  wider  scale 
than  ever  before.  In  consequence  of 
the  Federal  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram, and  of  extensive  construction 
by  private  utilities  largely  stimulated 
by  that  program,  nearly  i  American 
farm  in  3  has  central  station  service 
today;  about  1  in  10  had  it  on 
January  1,  1935. 

A  general  modification  of  rates 
and  terms  of  service  has  accompanied 
this  development.  The  more  pro- 
gressive private  utilities  have  either 
reduced  materially,  or,  in  most 
cases,  abolished  the  contribution  that 
a  farmer  once  had  to  make  toward 
the  cost  of  the  line  to  serve  him. 
The  monthly  guarantee  also  has  been 
reduced  drastically  in  many  in- 
stances, and  rate  scales  have  been 
lowered. 

These  changes  in  utility  policy  re- 
sponsive to  popular  pressure  are 
largely  traceable  to  the  work  of  REA. 
The  farmers'  cooperatives  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  that  form  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  REA's 
borrowers  have  followed  from  the 
outset  the  policy  of  requiring  no 


contributions  from  members  and  of 
basing  rates  on  costs.  The  result 
has  been  to  make  electricity  competi- 
tive with  other  forms  of  light,  heat, 
cold,  and  stationary  power  in  hun- 
dreds of  farming  communities. 

With  low-cost  electricity  more 
widely  available  in  rural  areas,  man- 
ufacturers of  electrical  appliances 
and  of  farm  equipment  suited  to 
electrical  operation  have  adapted  ex- 
isting equipment  and  designed  new 
items  for  use  on  electrified  farms. 
Agricultural  research  workers  both 
within  and  without  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  given  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing electricity  conserve  human 
energy  and  at  the  same  time  pay  its 
way  on  the  farm.  A  widening 
variety  of  electrically  operated  farm 
equipment  and  home  appliances  is 
available  at  prices  that  would  have 
seemed  impossibly  low  a  few  years 
ago. 

But,  while  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made,  the  United  States 
still  lags  behind  other  important 
countries  in  the  percentage  of  farms 
having  central  station  service.  Not 
only  is  the  road  ahead  longer  than 
the  road  behind;  it  is  also  more  dif- 
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ficult.  All  the  rural  lines  that  have 
been  built  in  America  thus  far, 
whether  private,  public,  or  coopera- 
tive, are  expected  to  pay  their  own 
way.  Private  utilities  require  their 
rural  lines  to  pay  for  themselves  and 
yield  a  profit  besides.  Cooperative 
and  public  bodies,  while  they  are  free 
of  the  necessity  of  earning  a  profit, 
must  make  earnings  sufficient  to 
meet  current  expenses,  to  provide  for 
emergencies,  and  to  pay  interest  on 
and  amortize  their  investment  over 
a  term  of  years. 

As  long  as  rural  electric  power 
lines  are  expected  to  be  self-liquidat- 
ing, the  area  that  it  is  feasible  to 
serve  will  bear  a  direct  relationship 
to  costs  of  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance. 

The  development  of  the  past  6 
years  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  continual  reduction  of  con- 
struction costs.  And  this  must  go 
on  without  sacrificing  soundness  and 
durability.  Lines  requiring  an  in- 
itial investment  of  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000  or  more  a  mile,  common  fig- 
ures during  the  1920's  and  early 
1930's,  require  more  revenue  per 
mile  per  month  than  the  average 
farming  area  can  yield.  Cut  the 
price  range  in  half,  as  the  Federally 
financed  cooperatives  have  done,  and 
it  becomes  feasible  to  build  in  terri- 
tory where  farms  are  far  apart  and 
consumer  density  correspondingly 
low. 

To  Lower  Cosi 

As  more  and  more  rural  lines  are 
built,  the  principle  of  distributing 
loans  among  all  the  States  makes  it 
inevitable  that  some  unserved  terri- 
tory becomes  thinner.  The  REA  is 
therefore  under  a  continuing  neces- 
sity of  finding  ways  to  cut  the  cost  of 
building  lines  still  further,  and  this 
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without  sacrificing  economy  of  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

Standardization  is  one  means  to 
this  end.  Another  is  design  of  new 
equipment  that  combines  increased 
efficiency  with  lessened  cost.  Still 
another  is  group  buying  of  materials 
and  equipment.  The  average  cost 
per  mile  of  REA-financed  systems  is 
now  well  under  $750.  This  figure 
includes  service  entrance  equipment 
at  members'  homes,  an  item  never 
before  included  in  the  cost  of  an 
electric  distribution  system.  Re- 
search engineers  are  constantly  seek- 
ing ways  of  bringing  still  lower  the 
cost  of  lines  and  equipment. 

During  the  past  2  years,  a  new 
plan  for  construction  of  rural  elec- 
tric power  systems  has  been  intro- 
duced. Known  as  the  self-help  plan, 
it  promises  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

While  the  plan  is  new  in  its  appli- 
cation to  construction  of  electric 
power  systems,  the  method  it  em- 
bodies is  as  old  as  English-speaking 
America.  It  is  an  adaptation  to 
twentieth  century  needs  of  the  meth- 
od used  by  pioneers  from  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  to  California  and  Ore- 
gon for  clearing  farmsteads,  building 
homes,  and  blazing  trails  that  have 
become  the  highways  of  a  continent. 

The  plan  is  simple.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  self-help  cooperative  do  the 
nontechnical  work  of  building  their 
own  electric  power  system.  They 
solicit  easements.  They  clear  the 
right-of-way.  They  trim  trees. 
They  dig  holes  for  poles  and  anchors. 
They  help  set  the  poles.  In  wooded 
regions,  they  cut,  trim,  and  even 
creosote  their  own  poles. 

The  members  do  these  things  as 
employees  of  the  contractor,  whose 
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contract  contains  a  clause  requiring 
him  to  hire  them  for  all  jobs  that 
do  not  require  special  training  and 
experience.  A  committee  of  the  co- 
operative apportions  the  work 
among  the  members  in  accordance 
with  their  need.  The  contractor 
pays  them  the  prevailing  local  wages. 
They,  in  turn,  use  their  wages  to  pay 
for  wiring  their  farmsteads  and  to 
purchase  a  few  appliances.  Through 
a  group  purchase  arrangement,  they 
are  able  to  buy  these  appliances  at  a 
substantial  saving. 

One  result  of  the  self-help  plan  is 
to  widen  the  areas  that  can  be  served 


on  a  self-liquidating  basis.  It  makes 
service  feasible  where  many  of  the 
people,  while  able  to  pay  their  elec- 
tric bills  from  month  to  month, 
would  find  it  hard  to  raise  the  money 
for  wiring  their  homes  and  farms. 

Another  effect,  perhaps  even  more 
important  in  the  long  run,  is  to  give 
the  members  of  a  self-help  coopera- 
tive a  lively  sense  of  participation  in 
their  joint  undertaking.  Having 
largely  built  the  lines  with  their  own 
hands,  they  realize  from  the  start 
that  the  system  is  their  system,  that 
its  problems  are  their  problems,  that 
its  welfare  is  their  welfare. 


Aid 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  interest  and  the  permanent  industry 
of  our  people.  It  is  to  the  abundance  of  agricultural  production, 
as  compared  with  our  home  consumption,  and  the  largely  in- 
creased and  highly  profitable  market  abroad  which  we  have 
enjoyed  in  recent  years,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our 
present  prosperity  as  a  people.  We  must  loo\  for  its  continued 
maintenance  to  the  same  substantial  resource.  There  is  no  branch 
of  industry  in  which  labor,  directed  by  scientific  knowledge, 
yields  such  increased  production  in  comparison  with  unskilled 
labor,  and  no  branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  en- 
couragement of  liberal  appropriations  can  be  more  appropriately 
extended.  The  omission  to  render  such  aid  is  not  a  wise  economy 
but  on  the  contrary  undoubtedly  results  in  losses  of  immense 
sums  annually  that  might  be  saved  through  well-directed  efforts 
by  the  Government  to  promote  this  vital  interest. 

— Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
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The  Farmer  at  65 


By  FRANK  T.  HADY  and  SHERMAN  E.  JOHNSON.  Men 
hope  for  security,  ease,  and  useful  happiness  when  their  lifetime 
of  service  approaches  an  end.  For  many  farmers  this  is  somewhat 
less  than  a  hope.  The  authors  of  this  article  ma\e  several  pro- 
posals on  which  they  invite  comment.  The  reader's  attention  is 
directed  to  a  communication  on  page  45  from  Leonard  A. 
Salter,  Jr.,  along  similar  lines. 


PERHAPS  AS  MANY  as 
800,000,  or  about  12  per- 
cent, of  the  farm  operators 
in  this  country  are  now 


more  than  65  years  old.  Many 
farmers  would  like  to  retire  at  that 
age,  but  some  are  tenants  with  little 
or  no  capital.  Some  are  heavily  in 
debt.  Others,  who  have  been  able  to 
acquire  an  estate,  have  invested  it 
in  farms  and  equipment  and  see  no 
means  of  using  their  savings  to  sup- 
port themselves  off  the  farm  because 
the  land  market  long  has  been  in- 
active. 

Once,  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  land,  and  a  retiring  farmer  could 
retain  his  investment  by  renting  his 
farm,  whose  current  earnings  usu- 
ally were  sufficient  to  support  both 
the  retired  family  and  the  active 
operator;  the  retired  farmer  could 
still  benefit  from  rising  land  prices. 
But  since  1930  older  farmers  have 
been  unable  to  retire.  Furthermore, 
many  who  had  retired  have  had  to 
go  back  to  the  farm  to  make  a  living 
by  combining  their  labor  and  their 
investment  once  more. 

When  older  farmers  cannot  retire, 
it  is  harder  for  even  the  normal  num- 
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ber  of  young  men  to  gain  a  foothold 
as  farm  operators;  the  problem  was 
accentuated  further  by  the  slowing 
down  of  migration  of  young  people 
from  farms  to  the  cities.  If  some 
means  could  be  developed  to  assist 
older  farmers  who  wish  to  retire, 
then  more  young  farmers  would 
find  a  place  on  the  land. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides 
for  current  payments  by  workers  and 
employers  toward  a  retirement  an- 
nuity for  the  workers.  But  these 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  agricul- 
ture^— not  even  to  agricultural  labor, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  farm  operator 
who  is  an  entrepreneur.  How  can 
old-age  security  be  provided  for 
farmers  ? 

To  consider  this  question,  one  may 
consider  the  older  farm  people  as 
those  whose  incomes  have  permitted 
the  accumulation  of  an  estate,  or  as 
those  who,  because  of  low  incomes 
or  for  other  reasons,  have  not  been 
able  to  accumulate  any  savings.  In 
the  latter  class  will  be  most  of  those  | 
who  have  gone  through  life  as  farm 
workers,  those  who  have  made  only 
the  lowest  tenant  rung  of  the  agri-  i 
cultural  ladder,  and  those  who  have 
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:  climbed  higher,  but  because  of  ill 
health  or  other  unfortunate  circum- 

;  stances  have  become  poor. 

1  Perhaps  some  have  never  earned 
enough  to  spare  something  to  pro- 

'  vide  for  retirement,  but  there  is  no 
question  about  their  need  for  old- 
age  security.  The  old-age  pension 
part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
some  provision  for  needy  farmers, 
but  perhaps  we  can  develop  some 
means  of  old  age  assistance  that  will 
not  have  the  stigma  of  charity.  One 
possibility  will  be  referred  to  later. 

,  Let  us  concern  ourselves  first  with 

,  the  farm  group  that  has  accumulated 

|  an  estate. 

When,  by  a  lifetime  of  effort, 
wealthier  farmers  have  earned  a  sub- 
stantial equity  in  their  farms  or  own 
farms,  they  will  usually  like  to  re- 
tire from  active  farming.    Some  can 

j  still  retire  by  renting  the  farm  to  the 

1  son,  or  son-in-law,  and  remain  on  the 
place  to  help  with  the  work,  but  the 


arrangement  often  proves  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Thus  the  farmer  who  wishes  to 
give  up  farming  is  faced  with  three 
difficulties:  He  has  no  means  of  sup- 
port except  out  of  his  accumulated 
estate,  and  there  is  no  ready  sale  for 
his  farm;  even  though  it  could  be 
sold  to  a  younger  man  or  to  a  specu- 
lator at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  the 
farmer  often  does  not  know  how  to 
invest  what  he  gets  from  the  sale  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  safe  and 
still  provide  income  for  his  retire- 
ment needs;  homes  suitable  for 
farmers  seeking  retirement  are  often 
not  available.  Here  is  a  dilemma: 
On  the  one  hand,  older  farmers  who 
want  to  retire,  but  see  no  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  despite  their  having 
accumulated  a  reserve  quite  ade- 
quate for  retirement  needs;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  younger  men  who 
cannot  become  established  in  farm- 
ing because  of  shortage  of  farms  and 
lack  of  financial  backing. 

The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion is  granting  rehabilitation  loans 
to  some  young  men  who  desire  to 
become  farm  operators.  On  a 
smaller  scale,  they  are  also  making 
tenant-purchase  loans  to  promising 
young  farmers  who  desire  to  become 
farm  owners.  But  they  are  en- 
countering great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing farms  for  young  farmers,  either 
for  rent  or  for  purchase.  Would  it 
be  possible  to  devise  a  program  that 
would  combine  facilitation  of  retire- 
ment for  the  older  farmers  with  as- 
sistance in  getting  a  foothold  for  the 
younger  farm  people? 

The  FSA  could  be  given  funds 
and  authority  to  purchase  farms  out- 
right from  farmers  who  wish  to  re- 
tire, and  either  to  lease  or  sell  such 
farms  to  younger  operators.  While 
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the  FSA  could,  of  course,  give  some 
assistance  to  the  older  group  in  find- 
ing retirement  homes,  and  in  invest- 
ing their  savings,  it  seems  obvious 
that  this  procedure  would  only 
partly  solve  the  problem. 

A  more  complete  approach  would 
be  to  set  up  regional  quasi-public 
corporations,  such  as  the  land  banks 
or  agencies  that  could  act  in  combi- 
nation with  the  land  banks.  These 
regional  corporations  would  stand 
ready  to  purchase  farms  from  opera- 
tors who  wished  to  retire,  and  to  give 
in  exchange  investment  bonds  of  the 
corporation.  The  bonds  could  be 
secured  by  the  real  estate  owned, 
and  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Since  most  of  the  land  purchased 
by  the  corporations  would  be  either 
leased  to  younger  farmers  or  sold  to 
them  on  long-term  contracts,  the 
rental  and  interest  income  would 
constitute  the  source  of  funds  for  in- 
terest payments  on  bonds,  and  the 
amortization  payments  on  land 
would  provide  a  source  of  funds  for 
bond  retirement.  Thus,  the  cor- 
porations themselves  would  stand 
ready  to  buy  back  bonds  at  par  from 
retired  farmers  who  needed  to  liqui- 
date a  part  of  their  estate. 

Perhaps  an  annuity  arrangement 
could  be  worked  out  for  the  farmers 
who  had  current  need  for  gradually 
liquidating  their  estates.  Arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  such  cor- 
porations also  to  purchase  even  the 
poorer  lands  that  should  be  retired 
from  farming.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  reimburse 
the  corporations  for  purchases  of  this 
type  and  these  lands  should  then  be 
converted  to  other  uses,  such  as  graz- 
ing, forestry,  and  recreation. 

Land  to  be  purchased  by  the  cor- 
porations would  have  to  be  carefully 


appraised,  and  should  be  classified 
according  to  its  most  desirable  use. 
In  many  instances,  the  sizes  of  farms 
should  be  adjusted;  and,  when  the 
land  is  resold,  necessary  restrictions 
could  be  included  to  insure  desirable 
conservation. 

Retirement  Homes 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  sug- 
gested a  program  that  would  meet 
two  of  the  three  major  problems  fac- 
ing farmers  with  an  estate  who  want 
to  retire,  but  we  have  not  considered 
the  problem  of  finding  desirable  re- 
tirement homes.  While  the  needs 
and  desires  of  farmers  vary  greatly 
in  this  respect,  there  is  now  inade- 
quate provision  for  these  varying 
needs. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  how  the 
desires  of  this  group  would  be  ex- 
pressed, but  some  of  the  following 
characteristics  would  probably  be 
stipulated  by  most  farmers  of 
retirement  age. 

A  house  of  three  modest  rooms  is 
adequate  except  where  there  are  ad- 
ditional dependents.  Of  the  home 
conveniences,  provision  for  heating 
and  plumbing  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. Nearness  to  neighbors,  stores, 
and  medical  care  is  important.  A 
complete  separation  from  the  farm 
occupation  is  probably  undesirable 
from  an  emotional  and  health  stand- 
point, and  would  deprive  them  of 
any  opportunity  to  continue  earning 
part  of  their  living  from  the  soil. 

The  last  consideration  necessitates 
providing  small  tracts  of  land  with 
each  retirement  home;  and,  since 
farmers  usually  prefer  a  rural  to  a 
metropolitan  environment,  such 
tracts  probably  should  be  located 
near  the  towns  that  have  constituted 
the  trading  centers  for  the  farmers 
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who  wish  to  retire.  The  retired 
farmer  would  thus  retain  contact 
with  his  old  community. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  real 
need  for  assistance  in  developing  re- 
tirement homes  somewhat  along  this 
line.  Perhaps  the  regional  quasi- 
public  corporations  previously  sug- 
gested could  also  function  in  this 
sphere.  They  could  purchase  land 
near  towns,  subdivide  it,  and  build 
such  homes.  Then  retiring  farmers 
could  buy  them  outright,  or  the  pur- 
chase price  could  represent  a  part  of 
their  allowance  on  the  farms  to  be 


sold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
best  to  provide  only  the  sites  and  let 
retiring  farmers  build  homes  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  specifications. 

This  suggestion  may  also  furnish 
one  means  of  caring  for  the  older 
farm  people  who  have  not  accumu- 
lated an  estate.  If  the  local  units  of 
government  could  finance  such 
homes,  and  then  rent  them  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  old-age  pensions, 
these  persons  could  earn  a  part  of 
their  living  on  the  small  tracts. 
Surely  there  would  be  returns  in 
morale  and  happiness. 


MAN  IS  A  CREATURE  of  action,  and  I  think  that  struggle  is  necessary 
to  his  well-being,  in  a  sense  both  physical  and  mental.  But  the  struggle  must 
not  be  too  one-sided  or  too  complex,  as  in  the  city.  There  a  man  is  merely 
a  chip  motivated  by  the  swirl  and  surge  of  deep  unfathomable  undercurrents 
he  cannot  see  or  understand.  Whether  static  in  some  unhappy  backwater, 
groping  to  find  the  swift  current  where  the  pay  checks  lurk,  or  whether  out 
in  the  middle,  borne  along  in  frantic  confusion,  there  is  no  concrete  objective 
or  comprehensible  purpose  in  any  of  it. 

The  self-sufficient  farmer  knows  where  he  is  heading,  and  he  has  a  rudder 
to  hold  the  course.  He  struggles  for  existence,  but  he  is  fighting  solid, 
understandable  things;  coping  with  problems  he  can  see  and  comprehend. 
Life  is  no  blind  battle  with  savage  economic  wraiths;  it  is  a  series  of  objec- 
tives set,  and  objectives  attained;  rewards  reaped  in  direct  proportion  to 
industry  and  intelligence. 

It  is  a  good  life.  The  sun  may  be  hot  and  the  furrows  rough,  but  it  all 
contrives  a  sauce  for  supper  never  equaled  by  the  cleverest  combination  in 
a  condiment  bottle.  The  sweat  may  sting  and  the  dust  be  thick,  but  it 
makes  a  long  draft  of  water  an  elixir  such  as  never  was  granted  the  gods. 
There  is  something  elementally  satisfying  and  heartwarming  about  it  all — 
the  furrow  flowing  off  the  moldboard;  the  clean,  virile  scent  of  new-turned 
earth;  the  rustle  of  growing  corn;  the  ecstatic  fragrance  of  a  tomato  vine; 
the  green  symphony  of  all  the  growing  things  against  the  good  earth. 

It  is  all  good.  The  promise  of  dreamy,  humming  June;  the  comfort  of 
the  harvest  in  the  threatening  tang  of  autumn;  security  realized  in  the 
frigid  onslaught  of  winter;  the  universal  uprush  of  life  unleashed  by  spring. 
I  think  it  is  the  way  man  was  meant  to  live. 

— H.  A.  Highstone,  Practical  Farming  for  Beginners 

(Harper  &  Brothers) 
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The  Delta:  A 


NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

By  RAYMOND  C.  SMITH.  This  is  the  second  of  two  articles 
about  new  settlement  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  whose  opportunities 
can  contribute  much  to  human  welfare  but  whose  problems  re- 
quire broad  public  action. 


THE  PROMISE  of  the 
undeveloped  lowlands  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta  as  an 
outlet  for  new  agricultural 


settlement  may  be  real  enough  un- 
der proper  conditions  but  now  is 
hardly  more  than  a  will-of-the-wisp 
to  lure  the  unwary.  Many  im- 
provements are  needed  before  the 
promise  becomes  a  practical  reality. 

Thousands  of  farm  families  have 
been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  security 
on  new  Delta  farms  and  have  set- 
tled upon  small,  poorly  drained 
tracts  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri.  Other 
thousands  can  be  expected  to  follow 
them  despite  the  suffering  and  hard- 
ships that  are  the  lot  of  present  new 
settlers. 

Millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped 
land  in  the  cutover  areas  have  be- 
come potentially  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion because  of  recent  flood  control 
works  erected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  land  would  provide 
8o-acre  farms  for  62,500  families,  or 
40-acre  farms  for  about  125,000  fam- 
ilies, if  proper  conditions  of  settle- 
ment could  be  established.  Much 
of  it  is  poorly  drained,  but  is  fertile, 


and  is  attractive  to  sharecroppers  and 
displaced  hill  farmers  from  nearby 
areas  who  seek  permanent  places  on 
the  land. 

The  whole  Nation  has  an  interest 
in  insuring  the  realization  of  the 
potential  setdement  opportunities  in 
the  Delta,  because  of  the  growing 
pressure  of  rural  population  in  es- 
tablished agricultural  areas,  a  pres- 
sure that  is  particularly  heavy  in 
sections  near  the  Delta.  To  give 
form  and  substance  to  these  oppor- 
tunities is,  in  fact,  a  task  calling  for 
public  action,  as  well  as  individual 
effort.  The  settlers'  need  for  guid- 
ance onto  the  better  land,  need  for 
credit  aid,  and  need  for  advice  and 
help  in  farm  management  are  prob- 
lems too  large  for  individuals  to  meet 
alone. 

Another  major  difficulty  is  the  set- 
ders'  dependence  upon  cotton  as 
their  main  source  of  cash.  Most  of 
the  settlers  were  cotton  farmers  be- 
fore moving  into  the  lowland.  Be- 
sides, much  of  the  land  seems  well 
adapted  to  cotton  production. 

Several  serious  questions  are  in- 
volved. A  settler  who  wishes  to 
cooperate  in  the  AAA  program  must 
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enter  the  program  as  a  beginner,  and 
with  a  small  cotton  allotment.  Es- 
tablished farmers  in  counties  where 
settlement  is  proceeding,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  concerned  about  the  new- 
comers' cotton  production,  for  such 
added  production  naturally  affects 
the  amount  of  allotments  later  avail- 
able to  established  farmers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  national  outlook  for 
cotton  is  by  no  means  bright,  and 
there  is  real  question  as  to  whether 
the  almost  total  reliance  of  the  set- 
tlers upon  cotton  as  a  source  of  cash 
is  not  dangerous  to  their  welfare. 
For  these  reasons,  alternative  sources 
of  income  and  alternative  types  of 
production  are  needed. 

Uprooted  Families 

Forestry  may  well  be  one  of  these. 
About  42  percent  of  the  Delta  is  still 
in  forests  that  yield  fine  hardwood 
timber.  Much  of  the  poorer  land 
undoubtedly  should  remain  in  for- 
ests. 

But  other  opportunities  should  be 
explored,  including  livestock,  crops 
not  heretofore  produced  on  a  large 
scale,  processing  and  manufacturing 
industries  to  supplement  and  balance 
agricultural  activities,  and,  because 
much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to 
cotton,  there  may  be  a  possibility  of 
shifting  cotton  from  worn-out  areas 
to  newly  developed  family-sized 
Delta  farms. 

The  new  upriver  flood-control 
works  are  important  to  the  new 
settlement  picture.  Dams,  levees, 
and  floodways  already  constructed  or 
contemplated  are  responsible  for  the 
suitability  of  new  settlement  areas 
for  agricultural  development.  One 
hundred  twenty-one  reservoirs  and 
dam  projects  have  been  completed, 
authorized,  or  proposed  in  the  Mis- 


souri, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
White,  Red,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Mississippi  Basins  that  comprise  the 
Mississippi  Watershed.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  creation  of  a 
new  reservoir  or  floodway  usually 
forces  as  many  as  300  families  to 
move  from  farms  within  reservoir 
sites  and  seek  opportunities  else- 
where. The  families  uprooted  in 
this  way  are  often  hard  pressed  to 
find  land  for  new  homes,  because 
they  are  caught  in  a  situation  where 
there  are  already  more  families  want- 
ing farms  than  there  are  developed 
farms  available. 

Flood-Control  Planning 

Each  new  flood-control  dam  usu- 
ally reduces  the  flood  frequency  on 
several  thousand  acres,  much  of 
which  often  is  thereby  made  avail- 
able for  cultivation.  Under  present 
procedures,  the  owners  of  improved 
land  below  the  dam — usually  holders 
of  large  tracts — can  and  do  appro- 
priate to  themselves  this  increased 
value,  although  the  increase  is  en- 
tirely attributable  to  public  outlay. 
The  families  displaced  from  farms 
above  the  dam  obtain  none  of  the 
unearned  benefits  accruing  to  those 
owning  land  below  the  dam. 

In  fact,  the  resulting  higher  prices 
of  land  below  the  dam  frequently 
force  the  uprooted  families  to  move 
to  land  less  desirable  than  the  land 
they  owned  within  the  reservoir 
site.  Even  if  they  find  other  farms, 
probably  an  equal  number  of  fam- 
ilies, who  might  have  occupied  those 
farms,  must  be  landless.  It  there- 
fore seems  obvious  that  careful  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  flood- 
control  planning  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley — planning  that 
takes  into  full  account  all  the  social 
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costs  involved,  as  well  as  construction 
costs,  and  that  gives  positive  guid- 
ance and  supervisory  assistance  to 
future  settlers,  lest  they  face  the  same 
heartbreaking  problems. 

Proper  planning  of  new  roads  in 
the  undeveloped  districts  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  guiding  settlement; 
settlers  usually  locate  on  roads,  and 
new  roads  usually  signalize  a  rush 
of  settlement.  At  present,  roads  in 
the  new  localities  often  are  located 
without  regard  to  soil  types,  costs  of 
drainages,  or  the  frequency  of 
floods — and  many  hopeful  farmers 
settle  where  they  should  not. 

No  concerted  effort  is  made  to  ad- 
vise prospective  settlers  as  to  local 
land  conditions  and  problems,  and 
to  guide  them  to  places  of  most  cer- 
tain success.  This  help  could  be 
given  through  the  cooperative  work 
of  localities,  land  use  planning  com- 
mittees, State  colleges,  States,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  kind 
of  information  given  in  soil  surveys, 
flood-frequency  surveys,  and  drain- 
age-costs surveys  would  be  valuable. 

Public  Land  Purchase 

Among  the  suggestions  discussed 
by  the  Interbureau  Coordinating 
Committee  that  studied  the  Delta 
problem  was  the  public  purchase  of 
unimproved  areas  for  development 
into  appropriate  uses,  whether  for 
agriculture  or  forestry.  Agricul- 
tural land  would  be  resold  to  settlers 
when  properly  developed  to  include 
proper  housing,  sanitation,  and 
drainage. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
make  loans  to  farm  groups  or  indi- 
viduals to  purchase  developed  farms 
or  unimproved  land,  refinance  jeal- 
estate  mortgages,  and  to  effect  gen- 


eral rehabilitation.  Possibilities  of 
expanding  and  widening  the  loan 
program  of  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  were  viewed. 

One  significant  plan  presented  to 
the  committee  advocated  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  of  land  be- 
low the  new  dams  and  the  exchange 
of  such  land  for  farmed  land  that  is 
to  be  flooded  by  new  reservoirs.  The 
plan,  it  was  contended,  would  lessen 
displacement  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  dams,  and  would  spread 
the  full  benefits  of  dam  construction, 
rather  than  limit  the  benefits  to 
speculators  and  large  landholders. 
Such  a  program  would  require  broad 
cooperation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments, independent  agencies, 
States,  minor  political  subdivisions, 
corporations,  and  individuals. 

Other  suggestions  for  action  were 
the  expansion  of  the  work  of  farm 
debt  adjustment  committees,  the  de- 
velopment of  forms  for  sale  contracts 
and  lease  and  purchase  contracts  ap- 
propriate for  use  in  the  Delta,  and 
the  provision  of  greater  farm  and 
home  management  guidance  and  of 
many  forms  of  technical  advice  and 
assistance.  Part  of  such  aid  under 
this  plan  would  be  devoted  to  help- 
ing settlers  establish  and  operate  for- 
est products  industries  based  on  sus- 
tained yield  or  other  industries  that 
would  increase  their  nonfarm  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Large  tracts  of  land,  if  acquired  in 
behalf  of  the  settlers,  could  either  be 
subdivided  into  individual  farms  or 
be  worked  as  cooperative  enterprises, 
especially  to  make  possible  the  group- 
ing of  houses  on  high  ground  where 
families,  buildings,  and  equipment 
would  be  safest  from  floods. 
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Agriculture,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, pays  the  burdens  of  our 
taxes  and  our  tolls — which 
support  the  government,  and 
sustain  our  internal  improve- 
ments; and  the  more  abund- 
ant her  means,  the  greater 
will  be  her  contributions. 

— Jesse  Buel 


The  present  system  of  FSA  work 
agreement  grants,  could  be  used  to 
aid  settlers  in  developing  new  land 
and  assure  housing  that  would  safe- 
guard health.  Adequate  grants  to 
present  and  future  settlers  would 
help  assure  the  success  of  the  new 
settlement  ventures  and  greatly  re- 
duce the  ultimate  relief  costs.  This 
would  be  true,  of  course,  only  if  the 
grants  were  applied  before  settlers 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  land. 

Zoning  and  Information 

The  welfare  of  present  and  future 
settlers  could  unquestionably  be  pro- 
moted through  discouragement  of 
setdement  in  some  parts  of  the  cut- 
over  areas.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  floodways,  hazardous  back- 
water areas,  and  other  land  unsuited 
to  agriculture.  Local  zoning  ordi- 
nances organized  under  suitable 
State  enabling  acts,  similar  to  those 
enacted  in  the  cutover  areas  of  the 
Lake  States,  might  prove  effective  in 
providing  this  kind  of  guidance. 

Information  on  soils,  drainage,  and 
flood  hazards  should  be  made  avail- 


able immediately  to  prospective 
settlers  in  the  Delta.  The  county 
land  use  planning  committee,  exten- 
sion agents,  and  county  FSA  super- 
visors can  help  disseminate  this  in- 
formation both  in  areas  of  new  set- 
tlement and  in  the  adjoining  areas 
from  which  future  settlers  will  come. 

Additional  information,  needed  to 
implement  any  broad  program, 
should  be  assembled  immediately  by 
reconnaissance  surveys  to  supple- 
ment information  already  available. 
These  data  could  help  determine  the 
extent  and  location  of  the  unim- 
proved areas,  the  territories  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program,  how  much  of 
the  unimproved  land  is  suitable  for 
agricultural  development,  how  much 
should  be  developed  for  nonagricul- 
tural  uses,  the  location  of  each  of 
these  kinds  of  land,  the  present  own- 
ership, the  probable  costs  of  land  of 
various  types,  and  the  probable  costs 
of  development. 

One  means  of  intensifying  the  co- 
ordination of  public  efforts  in  agri- 
culture in  these  areas  is  already  pro- 
vided by  county  and  State  land  use 
planning  committees.  Full  consid- 
eration of  the  problems  involved 
points  out  one  thing  very  clearly, 
namely  that  the  soundness  of  new 
settlement  in  the  Delta  cannot  be 
obtained  through  any  single  meas- 
ure, but  must  be  approached  from 
many  fronts. 

With  more  farm  families  in  the 
Nation  wanting  farms  than  there 
are  farms  available,  the  opportuni- 
ties in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  the 
Columbia  River  basin  and  in  a  few 
other  areas,  can  contribute  much  to 
human  welfare.  The  truly  national 
importance  of  the  Delta  settlement 
problems  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  essential  that  broad  public  ac- 
tion be  undertaken  to  deal  with  it. 
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Planning  for  Defense — 

AND  AFTER 

By  A.  T.  ROBERTSON.  Preparing  for  defense  is  more  than 
making  guns.  It  is  planning  and  providing  for  workers  in  the 
new  munitions  plants  and  for  farmers  who  must  ma\e  room  for 
the  plants.  It  is  charting  resources  of  men  and  materials.  In  all 
this,  Department  workers  and  planning  groups,  among  others, 
are  taking  an  important  part. 


WHERE  ONCE  in  many 
places  was  rural  peace 
there  are  now  the  frenetic 
adjustments  of  defense. 
In  onetime  pastures,  powder  plants 
or  landing  fields  are  abuilding. 
Sleepy  villages  hear  the  din  of 
hammer  on  rivet,  of  steel  on  steel. 
Soil  that  grew  ro-foot  corn  is  retired 
to  dun  barracks.  To  the  ordered 
routine  of  daily  work  or  the  help- 
lessness of  maladjustment  has  come 
emergency. 

Millions  have  a  stake  in  this  new 
activity,  if  not  prosperity,  lest  they 
unwillingly  have  a  stake  in  the  ghost 
towns  that  some  day  might  replace 
the  boom  towns  and  in  the  misery  of 
unemployment  when  the  emergency 
passes,  when  the  sword  again  be- 
comes a  plowshare. 

Planning  is  an  answer  to  problems 
of  how  best  to  locate  defense  plants, 
to  utilize  resources  for  defense  pro- 
duction, and  to  help  rural  communi- 
ties adjust  themselves  to  the  impact 
of  war  plants  and  to  make  the  most 
of  the  defense  program.  This  is 
an  account  of  some  of  the  planning 


done  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
workers  and  farm  people  who  have 
joined  with  other  local  residents  to 
tackle  the  new  challenge. 

Department  e  mp  1  o  y  e  e  s  have 
helped  the  Shenandoah  Valley  De- 
fense Council  prepare  a  report  on 
defense  resources  in  three  Virginia 
counties.  The  first  part  of  the  re- 
port listed  the  machine  tools  avail- 
able for  defense  orders  that  may  be 
farmed  out  by  primary  contractors 
to  small  plants  in  the  area. 

The  survey  showed  365  machine 
tools  in  the  area,  which  were  esti- 
mated to  be  idle  90  percent  of  the 
time,  although  there  were  enough 
skilled  workers  to  run  them  16  hours 
a  day.  Additional  men  with  pri- 
mary training  could  quickly  be  given 
advanced  training  to  put  the  ma- 
chines on  24-hour  service  for  defense 
production. 

The  Council  extended  its  investi- 
gation to  include  all  the  resources  in 
the  counties  that  might  be  useful  in 
defense,  including  more  data  on  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor,  transporta- 
tion, communications,  medical  facili- 
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ties,  water  supply,  housing  facilities, 
agricultural  production,  feed  process- 
ing, and  storage  facilities. 

Assistance  in  drawing  up  the  ques- 
tionnaires and  planning  the  survey 
of  machine  tools  to  be  sure  that  the 
result  would  be  of  maximum  useful- 
ness was  furnished  by  an  REA 
engineer.  The  information  was  ob- 
tained by  telephone  calls  and  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  proprietors  of  all 
plants. 

(The  Shenandoah  Valley  survey 
was  an  experimental  one  to  deter- 
mine what  could  be  done.  It  has 
since  been  decided  that  any  other 
similar  investigations  that  the  De- 
partment may  be  asked  to  make 
will  be  conducted  with  the  help  of 
land-use  planning  committees,  that 
include  farmers  and  local  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  and  fre- 
quendy  have  much  of  the  needed 
information.) 

Some  were  fairly  large  factories 
and  railroad  shops.  Some  were 
only  cross-roads  machine  shops.  In 
Augusta  and  Rockingham  Counties, 
the  chambers  of  commerce  played  a 
prominent  part.  In  Shenandoah 
County,  the  county  agent  obtained 
the  information.  The  Virginia 
State  Employment  Service  had  can- 
vassed the  entire  area  for  skilled 
workers  needed  outside  the  Valley 
area,  and  found  a  large  number,  but 
discovered  that  most  of  them  did  not 
wish  to  leave  their  communities. 
Most  of  these  persons  live  in  the 
country  and,  when  they  are  unem- 
ployed, work  about  their  farms  until 
other  employment  can  be  obtained. 

Finding  Skilled  Labor 

The  experience  of  the  proprietors 
of  local  manufacturing  plants,  busi- 
ness men,  and  farmers  corroborated 


this  information.  The  chairman  of 
the  Rockingham  County  AAA  com- 
mittee reported  that  since  the  survey 
started  he  had  encountered  several 
skilled  workers  in  the  course  of  his 
AAA  business.  One  office  caller 
said  he  had  25  years  of  experience  in 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Once, 
while  inspecting  an  orchard,  the 
chairman's  attention  was  directed  to 
a  garden  tractor  that  a  farmer  and 
his  son,  both  skilled  mechanics,  were 
building. 

A  questionnaire  about  skilled  la- 
bor, mailed  to  members  of  the  elec- 
tric cooperative,  distributed  by  the 
county  agents,  and  published  in  the 
local  press,  brought  some  interesting 
responses.  One  citizen  wrote  that 
he  was  a  member  of  two  engineering 
societies  and  had  experience  in  get- 
ting out  defense  material  during  the 
World  War. 

Generally,  however,  the  question- 
naire failed  to  bring  an  adequate  re- 
sponse, and,  in  the  search  for  more 
data,  it  was  suggested  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire be  distributed  through  the 
public  schools,  in  the  belief  that  thus 
the  Department  employees  in  the 
counties  (including  representatives 
of  the  Extension  Service,  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  Forest  Service) 
could  answer  the  questions  of  rural 
people  regarding  its  purpose.  The 
survey  by  the  Employment  Service 
tried  primarily  to  find  men  willing 
to  take  defense  jobs  outside  the  area; 
the  local  questionnaire  was  designed 
to  list  men  willing  and  able  to  work 
in  their  own  communities  or  com- 
mute from  farms. 

The  county  agents  supplied  the 
information  the  Council  wanted  on 
agricultural  production,  processing, 
and  storage  facilities.  SCS  and  For- 
est Service  representatives  contrib- 
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uted  information  on  the  water 
supply. 

In  Rockingham  County,  two  SCS 
representatives  are  stationed  and  a 
soil  conservation  district  is  being  or- 
ganized to  include  a  demonstration 
project  and  additional  territory. 
Much  of  the  land  in  the  three  coun- 
ties lies  within  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest,  and  a  Forest 
Service  office  is  maintained  at 
Harrisonburg. 

The  information  desired  on  hous- 
ing facilities  is  not  primarily  for  the 
use  of  additional  residents,  as  the 
whole  survey  looks  to  the  employ- 
ment of  local  labor  in  local  plants, 
but  a  section  of  the  Red  Cross  listed 
shelter  available  for  emergency  use. 
It  was  planned  also  to  estimate,  with 
the  help  of  home  demonstration 
agents  and  FSA  home  supervisors, 
the  number  of  rooms  in  town  and 
country  in  case  of  a  temporary  evac- 
uation of  people  or  industries  from 
other  areas  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

REA  engineers  assisted  in  compil- 
ing information  on  transportation, 
power  facilities,  and  private  and  co- 
operative transmission  lines.  New 
county  highway  maps  show  the  lo- 
cation of  garages,  filling  stations,  fac- 
tories, other  public  and  private 
buildings,  roads,  and  railroad  lines. 
The  capacity  of  various  highways, 
the  freight-car  capacities  of  railroad 
sidings,  and  the  population  within 
3  miles  of  each  settlement  were  also 
charted. 

For  marking  possible  sites  for 
emergency  landing  fields,  soil  maps, 
highway  maps,  contour  maps  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  AAA  air 
photographs  were  available  and  use- 
ful. It  was  considered  important 
that  possible  emergency  landing 
fields  be  spotted  on  uncultivated  or 
poor  land. 


Those  familiar  with  the  counties 
are  not  surprised  that  so  much  use- 
ful information  was  compiled  or 
that  farm  people  have  been  so  help- 
ful. The  farm  people  are  well  or- 
ganized; 95  percent  of  Rockingham 
County  farmers  take  part  in  some 
kind  of  cooperative  activity,  in  con- 
nction  with  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture programs  or  in  nongovern- 
mental cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing  activities. 

Surveys  Elsewhere 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  survey  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive 
activity  of  this  kind  yet  reported,  but 
others  are  under  way. 

In  Arkansas,  the  Carroll  Electric 
Cooperative  Corporation,  an  REA- 
sponsored  cooperative  covering  most 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
surveyed  completely  the  mineral  re- 
sources useful  in  defense  industries. 
The  information  was  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, whose  members  found  it 
"decidedly  of  value."  In  southwest- 
ern Arkansas,  another  REA-spon- 
sored  cooperative  extended  its  lines 
to  serve  20  new  mercury  mines, 
thereby  adding  to  the  Nation's  stock- 
pile of  necessary  material. 

Planning  Committees 

As  new  munitions  plants  are  es- 
tablished in  the  open  country  or 
in  small  towns  located  in  rural  areas, 
land  use  planning  committees  have 
provided  examples  of  quick,  coordi- 
nated action. 

A  report  on  such  activities  in  St. 
Charles  County,  Mo.,  which  the 
Army  chose  as  the  site  for  an  ord- 
nance plant,  was  made  by  J.  D. 
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Monin,  Jr.,  of  the  Missouri  Extension 
Service.  He  wrote: 

"In  October  1940,  when  the 
United  States  selected  a  site  of  20,- 
000  acres  near  Weldon  Springs  for 
an  ordnance  plant,  it  was  the  natural 
thing  for  the  community  land  use 
planning  committee  to  put  the  prob- 
lem up  to  the  county  land  use  plan- 
ning committee  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  Many  stories  were  finding 
their  way  around  and  many  half- 
truths  were  causing  people  to  get  un- 
duly excited.  These  committeemen 
knew  that  was  unnecessary.  If  the 
Army  was  going  to  purchase  the  site, 
that  was  all  right.  But  why 
shouldn't  people  be  informed  and  the 
task  done  in  an  orderly  manner?" 

The  county  committee  asked  the 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Committee 
for  help,  which  was  quickly  granted. 
Representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  met  with  state  community 
and  county  committees:  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station,  Extension 
Service,  BAE,  SCS,  FSA,  AAA,  and 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission. They  agreed  to  coordinate 
their  available  manpower  and  to 
make  a  survey  of  each  family,  listing 
what  problems,  if  any,  they  would 
face  and  what  help  they  might  need. 

At  a  later  meeting  in  Howell,  Mo., 
about  1,000  persons  heard  an  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  by  an 
Army  representative.  The  proposed 
survey  was  discussed  and  those  pres- 
ent offered  their  full  cooperation. 
The  survey  was  started  and  com- 
pleted in  6  days  with  the  help  of  the 
agencies  named,  and  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the 
Wentzville  Community  Club. 

It  was  learned  that  81  families 
needed  no  help;  12  needed  help  to 
buy  land  sufficient  to  make  a  living; 


37  needed  help  in  locating  a  farm; 
32  needed  help  in  locating  a  nonfarm 
residence;  45  needed  help  to  find 
work;  32  needed  financial  aid  in 
moving;  and  15  needed  help  for  sub- 
sistence for  the  family.  There  were 
other  things  to  care  for,  such  as  bal- 
ing hay,  sacking  grain,  trucks  for 
moving,  temporary  shelter,  a  work 
list  for  labor,  and  caring  for  live- 
stock outside  the  area  until  a  per- 
manent location  could  be  found. 
Following  the  survey,  at  another 
meeting  of  the  committee  and 
agency  representatives,  the  cases 
were  analyzed  and  turned  over  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
agency. 

The  problem  of  temporary  and 
permanent  location  was  well  met 
when  113  land  use  planning  com- 
mitteemen, 94  soils  and  crops  com- 
mitteemen, and  144  AAA  committee- 
men living  in  the  county  listed  every 
available  vacant  house  in  St.  Charles 
County. 

Useful  details,  like  facts  about  stor- 
age and  barns  and  farms  in  Missouri 
and  adjoining  States,  were  listed  at 
the  county  agent's  office.  Handling 
the  information  thus  saved  many 
miles  of  travel  and  prevented  many 
forced  sales  of  livestock  and  machin- 
ery. Community  sales  were  held 
for  the  surplus  material  that  farmers 
could  not  take  with  them  when  they 
moved  from  the  ordnance  plant  site. 

The  State  Highway  Commission 
provided  data  on  farm  trucks  for 
moving  and  lists  of  all  available 
trucks.  Boxes  and  storage  cases 
were  collected.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  wanting  work 
were  listed  with  contractors  and  em- 
ployment agencies.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  keep  livestock  at  many 
farms  for  a  small  fee. 
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Tenants  were  assisted  in  getting 
adequate  returns  for  farms  optioned 
by  the  Army,  whose  men  were  most 
considerate  in  their  dealing. 

The  FSA  made  loans  and  grants, 
where  necessary,  to  help  people  to 
move;  some  special  rulings  were  nec- 
essary by  this  and  other  agencies. 

"There  is  no  organization  or 
agency  operating  in  this  area  that 
has  not  done  its  share,"  Mr.  Monin 
wrote,  "and  no  one  has  ever  said, 
'that  is  not  my  job.' " 

Among  other  communities  where 
projects  of  this  sort  are  under  way 
are  Madison,  Ind.;  Rolla,  Mo.;  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark.;  Burlington,  Iowa; 
Union  City,  Ind.;  Anniston,  Ala.; 
Camp  Edwards,  near  Sandwich, 
Mass.;  and  Radford,  Va. 

At  Radford 

The  new  Radford  powder  plant 
will  employ  more  than  5,000  per- 
sons on  the  powder  line  and  in  the 
nearby  bagging  plant.  More  than 
11,000  workers  are  helping  build 
the  plants;  nearby  Blacksburg  is 
booming,  people  are  living  in  trail- 
ers, tents,  and  old  buildings,  and 
often  drive  40  to  50  miles  to  work. 
Out  of  this  apparent  confusion,  land 
use  planning  hopes  to  derive  perma- 
nent benefit  for  the  people  of  Floyd, 
Montgomery,  Pulaski,  and  Giles 
Counties. 

Federal  agencies  saw  a  chance  to 
try  out  local  planning  to  promote 
orderly  development  of  the  local 
areas  with  the  help  of  emergency 
activities.  It  was  felt  that  perhaps 
planning  before  might  eliminate  the 
tragic  ghost  towns  and  alleviate  the 
human  misery  in  unemployment 
when  the  plant  was  closed  down 
after  the  emergency.  The  Defense 
Council  and  the  War  Department 


were  glad  to  cooperate.  The  State 
agricultural  planning  committee  was 
consulted  and  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  on  local 
conditions,  particularly  in  regard  to 
available  labor  and  housing. 

The  committee  went  to  work  im- 
mediately, and  within  10  days  a  com- 
plete report  with  data  on  7,026  farm 
families  and  special  reports  from  the 
6  town  councils  were  taken  to  Wash- 
ington by  B.  L.  Hummell,  exten- 
sion specialist  in  community  organ- 
ization, who  was  in  direct  charge  of 
the  lightning  survey. 

The  four  counties  in  the  area  had 
county  agricultural  agents  and  two 
had  home  demonstration  agents. 
FSA  supervisors,  vocational  teachers, 
AAA  clerks,  REA  and  FCA  repre- 
sentatives stationed  there  cooperated 
wholeheartedly.  The  counties  had 
not  yet  been  organized  for  land  use 
planning  work  and  there  was  little 
rural  organization  of  any  kind. 

W holehearted  Cooperation 

Representatives  of  these  agencies 
conducted  several  county  meetings, 
at  which  the  local  representatives 
brought  along  any  of  the  neighbor- 
hood people  who  had  been  taking 
a  leading  part  in  county  affairs  and 
would  be  good  sources  of  informa- 
tion. The  facts  of  the  powder  plant, 
how  many  people  it  would  take  to 
run  it,  plans  for  emergency  housing 
were  explained;  and  also  the  neces- 
sity for  more  local  information,  if 
the  plant  was  to  contribute  to  per- 
manent prosperity  instead  of  leading 
up  to  a  crash  when  it  closes  down. 

At  these  first  meetings  committee 
chairmen,  a  man  and  a  woman  for 
each  community,  were  elected.  The 
chairmen  chose  their  own  neighbor- 
hood committee  members,  1  for  each 
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25  or  30  families.  One  local  worker 
in  a  public  agency,  such  as  a  teacher, 
FSA  supervisor,  or  extension  agent, 
was  assigned  to  help  each  commu- 
nity chairman  with  transportation, 
clerical  help,  advice,  or  anything  else 
needed.  The  State  staff  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg 
offered  additional  help  as  needed. 

Each  neighborhood  committee- 
man listed  his  neighbors,  their  hous- 
ing facilities,  amount  of  labor 
available,  and  whether  the  farmer 
would  be  willing  to  lease  a  lot  to 
the  Government  for  emergency 
housing.  (On  the  theory  that  the 
houses  could  be  occupied  by  the 
farmers'  families  when  no  longer 
needed  to  house  defense  workers, 
the  report  recommended  that  about 
a  fifth  of  the  total  number  author- 
ized be  constructed  on  farm  lands. 
About  one-third  of  all  the  homes 


Country 

The  experience  of  all  mankind 
declares  that  a  race  of  men, 
sound  in  soul  and  limb,  can  be 
bred  and  reared  only  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  plow  and  spade  in  the 
free  air,  with  country  enjoy- 
ment and  amusements — never 
amidst  foul  drains  and  smo\e 
blac\s  and  the  eternal  clan\  of 
machinery. 

— Froude 


listed  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
for  their  occupants'  needs.)  These 
committeemen  worked  late  into  the 
night,  telephoning,  driving  from 
farm  to  farm — they  turned  in  the 
blanks  for  the  7,026  families  in  4 
counties  within  3  days. 

Request  for  More 

The  Defense  Commission  and  the 
War  Department  were  pleased  with 
the  data.  They  asked  more  ques- 
tions about  available  labor  in  the 
area,  and  Mr.  Hummel  went  back 
to  request  the  committee  members 
to  follow  through.  A  few  days 
later,  by  the  same  machinery,  infor- 
mation had  been  compiled  on  the 
number  of  rural  people  employed  in 
industry,  the  number  that  had  ap- 
plied for  employment,  and  the  num- 
ber that  wanted  industrial  employ- 
ment, but  had  not  yet  made  definite 
application.  This  was  broken  down 
into  age  groups  of  18  years. 

Mr.  Hummel  listed  three  factors 
that  made  for  the  unusual  success  of 
the  undertaking:  The  use  of  the 
tested  procedure  worked  out  for 
county  land  use  planning,  even 
though  local  planning  committees 
had  not  previously  been  established; 
the  delineation  of  neighborhoods 
into  small  enough  areas  so  that  each 
committeeman  or  woman  knew  the 
families  in  his  group;  and  the  assign- 
ment of  a  professional  worker  to 
each  committee  chairman  to  follow 
through  on  procedure,  furnish  trans- 
portation to  meetings,  clerical  help, 
and  assistance  in  summarizing 
results. 

But  the  main  factor,  perhaps,  re- 
mains the  willingness  of  hard-work- 
ing farm  people  to  add  this  volunteer 
community  work  to  their  own  daily 
tasks. 
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Land  Grants  in 


HISPANIC  AMERICA 

By  WAYNE  D.  RASMUSSEN.  A  knowledge  of  South  America's 
economic  and  social  problems  can  help  in  achieving  Pan  Ameri- 
can solidarity.  Questions  of  land  policy  are  among  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  Southern  neighbors;  they  merit  study, 
but  they  cannot  be  understood  without  some  reference  to  colonial 
land  grants,  through  which  the  problems  arose. 


FROM  ITS  DISCOV- 
ERY, all  the  land  of 
Hispanic  America  with 
its  inhabitants  was  pre- 
sumed to  belong  personally  to  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
discoverers,  the  settlers,  and  even 
the  mother  countries  themselves 
had  no  rights  in  the  land  except 
those  granted  by  the  sovereigns. 
Thus,  colonial  land  grants  were 
made  directly  by  the  kings  or  by 
their  representatives  acting  under 
strict  regulations. 

The  regulations  were  not  the  re- 
sults of  chance  or  expediency,  but 
rather  were  the  results  of  experience 
gained  in  the  Moorish  wars.  Grants 
were  made  with  two  purposes. 
First,  they  were  to  aid  in  conquer- 
ing and  holding  the  new  lands  on 
the  theory  that  an  individual  with 
an  interest  in  the  territory  would 
work  harder  to  subjugate  and  hold 
it.  Secondly,  they  were  to  reward 
members  of  the  conquering  armies. 
This  system  had  worked  very  well 
in  southern  Spain,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  it  should  be  extended. 

In  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  first 
grants  were  made  by  commanders 


of  expeditions  as  the  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  King.  Later 
grants  were  made  by  the  viceroys 
or  others  of  the  King's  colonial  of- 
ficials. The  custom  was  to  found  a  i 
town  in  the  new  region  and,  after  ; 
setting  aside  land  for  the  public  use 
of  the  town,  to  distribute  town  lots 
and  surrounding  agricultural  lands. 
The  land  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  town  consisted  usually  of  space 
for  a  public  square  and  public 
buildings;  a  commons  used  for 
loading  and  unloading  goods, 
dumping  rubbish,  slaughtering  ani- 
mals, and  holding  games  and  meet- 
ings; a  common  pasture;  and  a 
common  wood  lot.  The  grants  of 
agricultural  lands  were  termed  en- 
comiendas,  caballerias,  or  peomas. 

The  encomienda  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  type  of  grant 
and  the  source  of  much  of  Hispanic 
America's  present  problem  of  large, 
absentee-held  estates.  Just  as  did 
its  feudal  counterpart  in  Europe, 
the  encomienda  included  a  large 
area  of  vaguely  delimited  land  and 
lordship  over  the  natives  within  the 
area.  Clearly  defined  rules  under 
which  the  land   was   to  be  held 
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usually  included  the  obligations  to 
keep  a  horse  and  arms,  mend 
bridges  and  roads  within  the  en- 
comienda,  Christianize  the  Indians, 
and  allow  the  Indians  to  follow  such 
of  their  old  customs  as  did  not  con- 
flict with  Christianity  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  King  of  Spain.  In 
return,  the  grantee  could  collect 
feudal  dues  from  his  Indians  and 
could  often  command  them  to  his 
personal  service.  Encomiendas 
were  at  first  granted  only  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  grantee,  but  later 
came  to  be  held  for  four  genera- 
tions, and  eventually  in  perpetuity. 
They  were  granted  to  court  favor- 
ites, men  of  rank,  and  outstanding 
soldiers. 

The  two  other  main  types  of 
grants,  caballerias  and  peonias,  were 
defined  by  Ferdinand  V  in  a  law  of 
June  18,  1513.  According  to  this 
law,  the  grants  were  to  be  made  by 
the  founders  of  new  settlements 
under  authority  from  the  King,  and 
titles  of  full  ownership  were  to  be 
given  after  4  years'  occupancy  and 
improvements.  A  caballena,  from 
500  to  1,000  acres,  was  to  be 
awarded  to  persons  in  the  mounted 
troops  or  to  persons  of  greater 
merit.  A  peonia  was  from  100  to 
200  acres.  It  was  to  be  granted  to 
foot  soldiers  or  to  those  of  lower 
military  status. 

Land  grants  made  in  Brazil  by 
the  Portugese  Kings  resembled  the 
Spanish.  All  of  Brazil  was  divided 
into  15  sections  known  as  capi- 
tan'ias.  These  sections  were 
granted  to  12  court  favorites,  who 
might  in  turn  make  subgrants  to 
settlers.  The  subgrants  were  known 
as  sesmaris  and  nearly  all  were 
large.  The  12  grantees  did  not 
succeed  financially  or  politically 
and    eventually    turned    back  the 


capitanfas  to  the  Crown,  but  the 
divisions  continued  much  as  before, 
being  administered  by  the  sover- 
eign rather  than  by  grantees. 

In  all  the  Hispanic  American  col- 
onies there  were  definite  restric- 
tions on  the  granting  of  lands  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  mother  countries  in  at- 
tempting to  break  up  some  of  the 
huge  holdings  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal were  fresh  in  mind.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Church  managed  to  evade 
the  restrictions  just  as  did  individ- 
uals, and  acquired  large  holdings 
throughout  Hispanic  America. 

In  effect,  the  land-grant  laws  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  feudal  sys- 
tem of  large  and  small  holdings, 
with  the  rights  of  the  Indians  pre- 
served as  far  as  possible.  In  prac- 
tice, large  feudal  estates  were  set  up 
and  the  Indians  were  virtually  en- 
slaved. Some  of  the  Indians  fled 
to  unsettled  areas;  some  settled 
down  to  gain  a  bare  existence 
through  a  life  of  toil.  Perhaps  even 
this  was  better  than  the  contempo- 
rary policy  in  the  Anglo-American 
colonies  of  killing  them  or  driving 
them  entirely  away  from  their  old 
homes.  That  many  Indians  did 
survive  is  seen  in  the  present  pro- 
portionally large  Indian  populations 
of  most  of  the  Hispanic  American 
nations.  The  huge  estates  have  re- 
mained as  the  basis  of  land  holding 
to  this  day. 

There  were  several  reasons  for 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  land- 
holding  system.  The  New  World 
was  so  far  from  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula that  the  Kings  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  enforce  their  laws.  The 
conquistadores  themselves  were 
young,  daring,  and  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  few  hundred  acres  when 
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there  was  treasure  and  an  unlim- 
ited area  to  be  had  for  the  conquer- 
ing. The  area  available  for  settle- 
ment was  of  extensive  size  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  settlers. 

While  the  colonization  of  His- 
panic America  was  a  successful 
enterprise,    the    system    of  land 


grants  in  practice  to  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period  had  established  no 
middle-class  group  of  small  land- 
holders. This  uneven  land  distri- 
bution has  persisted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  present,  and  must 
be  remembered  in  considering  the 
problems  of  Hispanic  America. 


For  Your  Attention 


IF  THE  WELL  RUNS  DRY. 
Prepared  by  Howe  Bancroft  for 
Office  of  Land  Use  Coordinator, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  8  pp.  Washington. 
December  1940. 

A  discussion  of  a  new  farm  enterprise — 
potatoes — in  the  Southern  High  Plains, 
and  its  effect  on  the  ground  water  supply. 
The  pamphlet  maintains  that  recent  exces- 
sive use  of  ground  water  for  intensified 
potato  production,  if  continued  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  may  lead  to  loss  of  all 
ground  water,  for  practical  purposes,  in 
the  area. 

MEDAL  ESSAYS  IN  SADDLE 
AND  SIRLOIN  CLUB  MEDAL 
ESSAY  CONTEST.  1940.  Sub- 
ject: "The  Economic  Significance 
of  Grass  in  American  Agriculture." 
11  pp.   Chicago,  1940. 

Open  to  all  undergraduates  in  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  this  contest  is  held  each  year 
by  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  of  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  writing  on 
livestock  topics.  To  be  able  to  win  in  this 
competition  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  open  to  agricultural 
students. 

The  three  medal  essays  are  gold  medal 
essay,  by  Ernest  V.  Stevenson,  University 
of  Illinois;  silver  medal  essay,  by  Elwin 
C.  Fuller,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
bronze  medal  essay,  by  Eugene  Halbach, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SOIL; 
SCIENCE  AND  AGRONOMY 
TO  RURAL  LAND  CLASSIFI- 
CATION. Charles  E.  Kellogg,  pp. 
729-739.  Reprint  from  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics,  v.  22,  no.  4. 1 
November  1940. 

Mr.  Kellogg  says  that  each  science  deal- 
ing with  land  has  some  of  land  classifica- 
cation  or  partial  land  classification.  These 
systems  are  often  designed  to  serve  the 
restricted  purposes  of  one  science  and  may 
stress  only  certain  attributes  of  land.  If 
knowledge  in  all  sciences  were  complete, 
and  properly  integrated,  it  might  be  pos-  i 
sible  to  develop  one  fundamental  and 
comprehensive  system  that  would  serve 
all  of  them.  He  believes  that  the  con- 
tribution of  soil  scientists  and  agronomists 
to  the  general  problem  of  land  classifica- 
tion lies  in  the  construction  of  soil  maps 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  data  used  in 
such  construction. 

RESOURCES -PIONEERS- 
CONSERVATION  —  CITIZENS. 
Louis  A.  Wolfanger.  Mich.  Agr. 
Expt.  St.  Ext.  Bui.  219,  36  pp. 
East  Lansing.    December  1940. 

This  account,  written  in  popular  form, 
contrasts  the  interest  in  and  the  use  made 
of  the  resources  of  Michigan  by  the  pio- 
neer and  the  present-day  citizen.  It  is  "a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  great  drama  of  con- 
servation that  is  unfolding  in  the  State." 
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THE  BRITISH  PROGRAM  FOR 
FARM  LABOR— AS  A  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  AMERICAN 
THINKING  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 
M.  R.  Benedict,  pp.  714-728.  Re- 
print from  Journal  of  Farm  Eco- 
nomics, v.  22,  no.  4.  November 
1940. 

This  article,  which  is  Paper  No.  87, 
The  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  explains  that  the  British  prob- 
lem of  bettering  conditions  for  the  farm 
worker  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Almost  85 
percent  of  the  British  farm  workers  are 
regular  or  year-'round  employees;  (2)  the 
predominance  of  grass  culture  in  Great 
Britain;  (3)  the  existence  in  Great  Britain 
of  three  fairly  strong  and  stable  unions  of 
farm  workers — the  National  Union  of  Agri- 
cultural Workers  (England  and  Wales), 
the  Scottish  Farm  Servant's  Union,  and 
the  Transport  and  General  Workers' 
Union.  These  unions,  however,  have  only 
a  collateral  concern  in  the  matter  of  wage 
determination,  as  Britain  has  an  official 
mechanism  for  such  determination.  They 
have  given  more  emphasis  to  their  legisla- 
tive, legal,  and  social  services  than  to  bar- 

'  gaining  activities,  although  they  do  pro- 
vide an  essential  mechanism  for  nominat- 

]  Lng  labor  representatives  on  the  wage 
boards.  Legislative  provisions  for  better- 
ing the  lot  of  British  farm  wage  workers 
are  of  three  kinds:  Agricultural  wages 
boards,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
housing.  These  measures  are  briefly  out- 
lined.   The  author  believes  that  a  study  of 

'  these  measures  will  show  certain  points 
of  view  and  methods,  which  may  be  use- 

;  ful  in  dealing  with  our  own  problems. 

•  READING  FOR  SOIL  SCIEN- 
TISTS, TOGETHER  WITH  A 

i  LIBRARY.     Charles   E.  Kellogg. 

:  pp.  867-876.  Reprint  from  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, v.  32,  no.  11.   November  1940. 

Following  a  brief  discussion  of  the  gen- 
i  eral  reader  and  his  reading  habits,  the 
author,  who  is  himself  a  soil  scientist,  out- 
lines suggestions  as  to  desirable  reading 
habits  of  prospective  soil  scientists.  Such 
a  reader,  he  says,  "realizes  that  there  are 


three  great  classes  of  relationships  and 
that  somehow  he  must  realize  a  partial 
understanding  of  all  three:  (1)  The  rela- 
tionship of  facts  to  facts,  the  field  of  sci- 
ence; (2)  the  relationship  of  the  man  to 
the  facts,  the  field  of  art;  and  (3)  the 
relationship  of  man  to  man,  the  field  of 
justice  and  morals  .  .  ."  He  would 
attempt  to  keep  himself  reasonably  well 
informed  upon  current  research  in  his  own 
field  and  closely  related  fields.  He  would 
doubtless  receive  the  publications  of  the 
Soil  Science  Society  of  America,  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Soil  Science,  and  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  and  would 
note  important  periodicals  dealing  with 
soil  science  and  allied  fields,  while  reading 
regularly  the  publications  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. A  few  good  newspapers  and  cur- 
rent magazines  would  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  several  phases  of  our  social 
and  intellectual  life.  Background  material 
would  be  obtained  from  the  classics  and 
from  books  of  science.  A  suggested  read- 
ing list  is  appended. 

Democracy  Comes  to  a  Cotton 
Kingdom;  the  Story  of  Mexico's 
La  Lagtjna.  Clarence  Senior.  Mex- 
ico, D.  F.  Centro  De  Estudios  Peda- 
gogicos  E  Hispano.    56  pages. 

This  is  a  description  of  "The  world's 
largest  attempt  at  collectivized  agriculture, 
on  a  voluntary  basis"  in  the  Laguna  region 
of  Mexico.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand peasants,  on  300  collective  farms, 
base  their  efforts  on  collective  ownership, 
cooperative  work,  and  economic  self-gov- 
ernment. These  are  bold  steps  which 
Mexico  is  taking  and  this  outline  of  the 
background  of  the  experiment  and  of  pres- 
ent events  concerning  it  is  presented  in  the 
hope  that  those  concerned  with  problems 
of  rural  organization,  cooperative  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  farm  credit,  educa- 
tion, and  the  freeing  of  "backward"  peo- 
ples may  be  given  encouragement. 

Until  October  6,  1936,  the  Laguna  region, 
in  economic,  political,  and  social  organ- 
ization bore  many  resemblances  to  the 
cotton  areas  of  the  Southern  United  States. 
On  that  date  President  Cardenas  signed  a 
decree  turning  over  a  large  part  of  the  land 
to  the  landworkers.  Conditions  in  this 
region  now  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  in  our  own  South. 
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Books 


The  American  and  his  Food.  A  History  of  Food  Habits  in  the  United 
States.  Richard  Osborn  Cummings.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
Chicago.    267  pages. 

by  HELEN  S.  MITCHELL 


A  HISTORY  of  food  and  food 
habits  from  an  historian's  viewpoint 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  scientific 
literature  as  well  as  to  historical.  In 
fact,  Dr.  Cummings  has  done  what 
few  scientists  active  in  the  field  of 
food  and  nutrition  research  would 
have  taken  time  to  do.  Yet  work  in 
the  present  without  knowledge  of 
past  developments  is  wasteful  of  time 
and  experience.  Such  is  apt  to  hap- 
pen in  a  science  such  as  nutrition 
which  has  grown  so  fast  that  it 
suffers  from  growing  pains.  Some 
discoveries  may  be  dormant  and  un- 
used because  a  more  spectacular  one 
stole  the  limelight.  Other  discov- 
eries are  precipitated  into  popular 
application  before  their  full  scientific 
significance  is  appreciated. 

Lest  these  first  comments  seem  to 
imply  that  the  author  has  written  a 
history  of  food  habits  for  the  scientist 
only,  it  should  be  said  that  the  treat- 
ment is  nontechnical  and  indeed  hu- 
morous in  spots.  It  is  entertaining 
and  highly  informative.  The  mate- 
rial has  been  drawn  from  widely 
scattered  sources  like  travel  accounts, 
health  literature,  cookbooks,  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  government 
documents.  Searching  out  these 
scraps  of  information  from  a  vast 
amount  of  irrelevant  material  was  a 
stupendous  task. 


Nineteenth  century  European 
travelers  sometimes  thought  that 
American  food  habits  made  for  ill 
health.  "One  French  traveler,  Vol- 
ney,  stated  about  1800  that  Amer- 
icans deserve  the  grand  prix  for  a 
scheme  of  living  designed  to  injure 
the  stomach,  teeth,  and  health  in 
general."  This  and  other  early  ob- 
servations on  the  relation  of  diet  to 
health  have  challenged  the  au- 
thor to  interpret  early  food  habits 
in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge 
of  nutrition.  To  quote  from  the 
author's  preface: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  scien- 
tists have  attributed  differences  in 
the  development  of  individuals  to 
unlike  courses  of  feeding,  it  seemed 
important  to  endeavor  to  determine 
the  effect  of  social  and  technological 
forces  on  national  diet.  If  material 
change  were  found  to  have  occurred, 
study  might  reveal  that  the  character- 
istics of  the  American  people  had 
been  affected.  From  this  standpoint, 
food  habits  certainly  should  be  as 
worthy  of  record  as  many  other  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  aspects  of 
our  history." 

PERHAPS  THE  UNIQUE  con- 
tribution that  Dr.  Cummings  has 
made  is  the  historical  survey  of  how 
improvements  in  transportation  and 
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■  refrigeration  gradually  widened  the 
choice  of  foods  available  and  exerted 
a  strong  influence  on  food  habits 
generally.  The  lack  of  variety  of 
early  nineteenth  century  food  and  its 
seasonal  nature  were  also  a  point  of 
comment  by  foreign  visitors. 

"On  the  frontier  corn  and  pork 
held  sway,  and  farm  families  gen- 
erally enjoyed  few  luxuries.  .  .  . 

"City  dwellers,  like  country  peo- 
ple, suffered  lack  of  milk,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

If  really  fresh  milk  was  desired, 
one  sent  a  messenger  into  the  coun- 
try for  it.  Even  when  rail  transpor- 
tation  made   distant   shipment  of 

,  fruits  and  vegetables  possible,  spoil- 
age was  a  major  problem.  The  in- 
vention and  introduction  of  various 

i  refrigerating  devices  started  a  revo- 
lution   in   American   food  habits. 

,  The  first  refrigerator  patented  in 

( 1803  did  not  become  popular  until 

lice  was  made  more  available,  but  it 
was  considered  a  necessity  by  1838. 

,  Rail  transportation  plus  the  refrig- 
erator car  made  the  interstate  and 
transcontinental  shipment  of  perish- 
ables practicable  and  led  to  a  much 

.  wider  use  of  all  of  the  protective 
foods,  dairy  products,  meats,  fish  as 
well  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
author's  special  interest  in  the  his- 

,  tory  of  refrigeration  is  evident  from 

1  his  able  and  entertaining  handling 
of  the  subject. 

AS  A  PREFACE  to  any  proposed 
attempt  to  improve  the  nutrition  of 
the  Nation  by  influencing  food 
habits,  the  author  has  offered  basic 
information  that  may  help  in  formu- 
lating policies.  When  food  prices 
in  relation  to  wages  fell  during 
1837-43,  it  is  recorded  that  workers 
did  not  consume  more  of  the  cheaper 
food,  but  used  more  expensive  food; 


at  the  time  this  seemed  an  unwise 
tendency. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  modern 
knowledge  of  nutrition  and  natural 
cravings  for  necessary  food  elements, 
some  of  these  food  choices  take  on 
new  significance.  The  author  ob- 
serves, however: 

"Emulation  as  well  as  appetite 
played  a  part  in  the  dietary  shift  of 
workers.  Observers  were  some- 
times puzzled  by  the  fact  that  desire 
for  expensive  diet  mounted  faster 
than  the  wage-earner's  means 
seemed  to  warrant.  Wilbur  O.  At- 
water,  chemist  and  nutritionist, 
called  on  social  scientists  in  the 
eighties  to  explain  the  conceit  of 
the  poor  that  foods  which  had  the 
most  delicate  appearance  and  high- 
est price  were  most  desirable.  Just 
as  the  workers  pushed  upward,  bat- 
tled to  obtain  a  more  complete  edu- 
cation, secure  a  shorter  working  day, 
and  gain  the  ballot,  so  they  strove 
to  bring  their  table  into  conformity 
with  that  of  the  well-to-do." 

THE  CHAPTER  entitled  "The 
Fight  Against  Germs  (1881-1916)" 
reviews  the  development  of  food 
standards,  the  history  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  control  of  labeling, 
and  the  introduction  of  packaged 
foods.  Improved  health  and  in- 
creased life-expectancy  during  this 
period  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
these  movements.  The  desire  for 
improved  food  standards  brought 
with  it  the  desire  (not  always  in  the 
interest  of  better  nutrition)  for  more 
refined  foods.  The  "new  process" 
milling  of  flour  was  widely  adopted 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  whiter 
flour. 

The  author's  review  of  early  ad- 
vice on  "scientific"  eating  empha- 
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sizes  the  meager  knowledge  upon 
which  some  of  the  early  workers  in 
the  field  based  their  advice. 

"The  conclusions  reached  by  the 
early  American  workers  in  the  field 
of  nutrition  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  fact  that  a  little  knowledge  may 
be  a  dangerous  thing.  Being  igno- 
rant of  vitamins  and  knowing  little 
of  minerals,  they  condemned  the  use 
of  foods  which  today  are  prized.  In 
1897  it  was  stated  that  the  amounts 
of  protein  and  energy  supplied  by 
green  vegetables  such  as  soup  greens 
and  sweet  corn  were  small,  and 
though  vegetables  were  necessary  to 
supply  bulk  and  mineral  salts  and 
make  the  diet  palatable,  it  was  prob- 
able that  a  large  variety  was  unnec- 
essary. Canned  tomatoes  were 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly 
sources  of  protein  and  energy;  they 
served  chiefly  as  an  appetizer  and 
when  used  by  poor  and  undernour- 
ished families  simply  took  the  place 
of  other  materials  which  though  no 
no  more  expensive  were  more  nutri- 
tious and  not  unpalatable." 

Charles  Langworthy,  writing  in 
1907  of  the  use  of  oranges  by  poor 
families,  held  that,  though  oranges 
undoubtedly  added  to  the  atractive- 
ness  of  diet,  such  a  food  could  be 
omitted  from  the  diet  without  mate- 


rially changing  its  nutritive  value,  i 
while  the  cost  of  the  daily  food  1  j 
would    be    considerably  lowered. 
Four  years  later  he  wrote  that  claims  I 
as  to  unusual  merits  of  fresh  vege-  j  1 
tables  were  a  hangover  from  beliefs  | 
of  earlier  times,  and  he  went  on  to 
mention  the  marvelous  virtues  men- 1 
tioned  in  medieval  herbals.  Prob- 
ably, he  concluded,  the  tonic  values  ! 
attributed  to  green  plants  used  as 
spring  medicine  were  simply  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  | 
"a  very  welcome  addition  to  the 
winter  food  and  made  the  food  more 
appetizing." 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  rapid  developments  of  I 
the  past  decade  in  food  and  nutri- 
tion research  and  education.  The 
discussion  of  the  Federal  feeding 
program  affords  useful  information  1 
regarding  the  organization  and  1 
functioning  of  such  programs  as  the 
school  lunch,  the  food-stamp  plan, 
and  low-cost  milk  for  families  on 
relief.  The  possibility  of  influ- 
encing American  food  choices  in  the 
interest  of  better  nutrition  is  encour- 
aging when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
past  experience.  Food  habits  have 
changed  and  may  continue  to  change 
with  sufficient  incentive  and  public 
opinion. 


-<9" 


Horses  in  the  Blue  Grass.  Bert  Clar\  Thayer  and  others.  Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce.    New  York.    78  pages. 

by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


LAND  makes  race  horses  in  Ken- 
tucky. "Beneath  the  rich  topsoil  is 
a  bed  of  limestone  containing  phos- 
phates and  calcium  in  abundance,  to 
build  bones  and  strengthen  muscles 
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and  tendons.  The  race  horse  travels 
light;  such  pasture  gives  him  the 
hard,  dense  bone  he  needs  for  his 
journey." 

In  the  years  when  we  knew  little 
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:  about  supplying  artificially  the  quali- 

■  ties  wanted  in  a  soil,  land  like  this 
;  was  all-important  to  breeders.  Land 
i  rich  enough  to  pasture  the  racers  was 
•  too  precious  to  plow  and  sow.  Much 
!  of  the  soil  of  central  Kentucky  is  still 

in  grass  that  is  said  never  to  have 
:  known  the  plowshare. 
;  This  country  is  gently  rolling  and 
'  threaded  with  slow-moving  streams 
!  that  flow  from  limestone  springs. 
Here  the  Blue  Grass  and  the  thor- 
oughbreds flourish.  The  most  suit- 
able soil  drew  the  most  valuable 

■  horses.  The  best  horses  drew  the 
best  horsemen  and  they  drew  the  best 

■  importations.    From  a  small,  rich 

■  district  in  central  Kentucky  "come 
about  6  out  of  every  10  thorough- 
breds that  today  match  speed  with 

.  speed    on    North    American  race 
i  tracks.     With    notable  exceptions 
these  are  the  best  6." 

Set  in  a  stunning  format,  told  as 


much  by  photographs  as  by  text, 
are  the  stories  of  many  famous 
thoroughbreds — their  homes,  their 
progenitors,  their  records,  and  their 
get.  The  life  of  a  typical  racer  is 
outlined,  from  weanling  to  purse 
winner. 

Then  the  trotter  and  the  saddle 
horse  each  has  a  chapter,  with  fre- 
quent half-page  illustrations.  These 
breeds  are  evidently  more  important 
in  Kentucky  than  general  readers 
have  realized.  And  this  book  is  for 
general  readers.  Probably  many  of 
these  are  old  stories  to  the  dyed-in- 
the-silk  horse  lovers  who  know  the 
celebrated  race  tracks  everywhere  as 
well  as  the  homeland  horse  ceme- 
teries with  their  impressive  tomb- 
stones and  life-sized  bronze  statues 
of  champions.  Even  so,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  safe  guess  that  copies  of  this 
eye-filling  volume  will  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  most  of  the  enthusiasts. 


 —  ■  =  ■«»  

Rural  Life  in  Process.  Paul  H.  Landis.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.   New  York.    599  pages. 

by  JOHN  H.  PROVINSE 


THE  TITLE  OF  Professor  Lan- 
dis' book  suggests  an  extremely 
timely  discussion  of  a  crucially  im- 
portant part  of  American  life.  Sel- 

I  dom  has  our  rural  life  been  as  much 

.  "in  process"  as  during  recent  years, 
and,  with  Mars'  heavy  hand  now 
pulling  the  switches,  one  can  only 
guess  at  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
future  changes. 

This  volume,  by  a  rural  sociolo- 

■  gist,  seeks  to  analyze  and  describe 
what  is  taking  place  in  American 
rural  life  "in  its  functional,  process- 

i  ual,    psychological    interactive  as- 


pects, viewing  the  rural  drama  in 
the  cultural  perspective  of  American 
civilization."  Documenting  h  i  s 
work  throughout  with  the  results  of 
many  studies  and  researches  in  the 
rural  field,  Professor  Landis  has  at- 
tempted to  organize  his  data  as  they 
bear  not  only  upon  changing  rural 
institutions  and  farming  as  a  way  of 
life  but  also  upon  the  changing  per- 
sonality of  the  farmer. 

THE  AVOWED  SETTING  for 
the  book  is  "rural  life  in  an  urban- 
industrial  society,"  thereby  orienting 
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and  limiting  the  discussion  largely 
to  "the  influence  of  the  city  on  the 
country."  This  influence  is  treated 
as  it  bears  upon  the  farm  family, 
farm  youth,  farm  tenure  and  labor, 
rural  religion,  health,  welfare,  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  social  control. 
Within  the  predominantly  urban 
American  culture  pattern,  farm  life 
is  seen  as  rapidly  taking  on  the 
characteristics  of  city  life  and  the 
farmer  is  rapidly  moving  from  the 
"self-sufficient,  self-reliant,  familis- 
tic,  neighborhood  economy,"  to  the 
"individualistic,  nonfamilistic  econ- 
omy of  urban  society." 

Accepting  the  trend  as  more  or 
less  inevitable,  due  to  the  strength  of 
the  urban  pattern,  the  author  con- 
cludes by  advocating  some  "rational 
or  accidental  combination"  of  the 
two  ways  of  life  which  will  embody 
the  conveniences  and  rationality  of 
the  urban  and  the  human  values  of 
the  rural.    He  states,  on  page  570: 

"Somewhere  between  the  remotely 
isolated  farm  and  the  .congested 
metropolis  must  be  found  the  ideal 
life  for  America.  Maybe  it  is  not 
to  be  found  wholly  on  the  farm; 
maybe  it  is  to  be  found  in  several 
places,  perhaps  in  the  small  city,  per- 
haps in  the  better  residential  areas 
of  the  large  city,  perhaps  in  the  small 
town;  but  certainly  part  of  that  ideal 
life  must  be  sought  on  the  family 
farm  not  too  far  divorced  from  the 
influence  of  the  city  and  yet  not  too 
closely  identified  with  the  superficial 
values  and  standards  that  our  rela- 
tively new  urban-industrial  culture 
seems  to  have  developed." 

With  the  author's  keynote  of 
urban  industrial  influence  on  the 
farm  not  many  will  take  issue.  The 
author's  treatment  is,  however,  dis- 
appointing.    The  problem  is  ap- 


proached largely  by  contrasting  the 
rural  and  urban  as  end  products  of 
cultural  change  rather  than  by  in- 
cisive analysis  of  the  forces  and  fac- 
tors which  are  bringing  about  the 
change.  To  this  extent  the  title  of 
the  book,  a  title  which  the  preface  | 
indicates  is  the  author's  and  not  the 
publisher's,  is  misleading,  since  the  ij 
bulk  of  the  discussion  is  much  less 
directed  to  the  dynamic  forces  of 
rural  life  in  process  than  it  is  to  the 
description  of  the  two  ways  of  life, 
urban  and  rural. 

ONE  LEAVES  THE  VOLUME 
with  the  feeling  that,  despite  Profes- 
sor Landis'  avowed  primary  interest 
in  the  dynamic  phase  of  process,  with 
only  secondary  and  incidental  con- 
sideration of  conventional  sociologi- 
cal processes  as  they  have  come  to  be  i 
treated  by  sociologists,  the  two  aims 
have  actually  been  reversed  in  final 
presentation. 

There  is  much  less  interpretation  1 
of  the  dynamic  forces  affecting  rural 
life  in  process  than  the  reader  is  led  I 
to  expect  from  the  title  and  the  : 
preface. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  rural  life  in 
dvnamic  process  should,  it  would 
seem,  involve  the  systematic  treat- 
ment of  some  series  of  events. 
Process,  dynamically  conceived, 
means  change  or  movement  from 
something  to  something  else  and 
process  is  not  to  be  understood  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  the  forces  and 
factors  operating  to  bring  about  a 
result.  The  culture-historical  fac- 
tors of  American  agriculture  are 
neglected  and  the  forces  now  so 
strongly  affecting  our  farm  life  are 
not  shown  in  functional  relationship 
to  rural  life.    Though  the  study  tells 
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us  what  farm  life  is  coming  to  be 
like,  that  is,  like  city  life,  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  happening,  or  why,  is  not  appre- 
■  ciably  increased.  The  changes  in 
farm  life  and  living,  rural  motiva- 
tions, and  values  can  validly  be 
treated  on  a  gamut  from  rural  to 
urban  or  vice  versa,  but  until  these 
changes  can  be  viewed  in  really  vital 
relationship  to  the  larger  movements 
of  American  life  their  recital  remains 
more  interesting  than  significant. 

|  RURAL  LIFE  in  America  is  in 
rapid  transition,  as  the  author  states, 
but  it  is  in  process  because  of  the 
complex  national  and  international 
economy  in  which  it  must  operate, 
because  of  the  great  disparity  be- 
tween agriculture  and  industry,  be- 
cause many  of  the  problems  the 
farmers  must  face  are  of  such  pro- 
portions that  they  baffle  individual 
ijor  community  effort  and  must  be 
solved  on  a  state  or  national  basis. 
The  question  can  legitimately  be 
asked  whether  the  decreasing  indi- 
vidualism of  the  farmer  is  any  more 
explainable  in  terms  of  urban  influ- 
ence than  it  is  in  terms  of  social 
forces  affecting  both  urban  and 
rural,  forces  requiring  the  curtail- 
ment of  individual  freedom  of  both 
city  and  country  dweller  in  the  in- 
terests of  less  haphazard  functioning 
of  the  social  order. 

Rural  life  in  America  is  in  process 
in  terms  of  seeking  an  adjustment 
to  depleted  soils,  exhausted  re- 
sources, marginal  farm  areas;  it  is 
in  process  in  terms  of  overproduc- 
tion of  certain  crops  and  the  under- 
production of  others,  competition 
with  an  agricultural  economy  in 
jLatin  America  that  subsists  on  a 
standard  of  living  one-half  that  of 
most    Anglo-American  farmers. 


These  are  some  of  the  dynamic 
forces  affecting  rural  life  in  process 
in  our  national  life  and  their  clarifi- 
cation and  documentation  should 
become  the  concern  of  our  rural 
sociologists.  Dr.  Landis  mentions 
these  forces  at  one  or  another  place 
in  his  interpretations,  but  nearly  al- 
ways incidentally  and  they  are  no- 
where brought  into  such  focus  that 
one  carries  away  any  feeling  that  this 
volume  constitutes  a  thorough-going 
analysis  of  much  assistance  in  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  kind  which 
concern  the  American  farmer  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
this  reviewer's  opinion  that  the  new 
yearbook  of  the  Department,  Farm- 
ers in  a  Changing  World,  although 
lacking  the  documentation  of  Dr. 
Landis'  work,  is  a  far  richer  source 
of  understanding  the  crises  and 
processes  of  American  rural  life. 


Parent 

Agriculture  is  called  the  parent 
of  arts,  not  only  because  it  was 
the  first  art  practiced,  by  man 
but  because  the  other  arts  are  its 
legitimate  offspring,  and  cannot 
continue  long  to  exist  without 
it.  It  is  the  great  business  vf 
civilized  life  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  majority  of  almost 
every  people. 

— Jesse  Buel 
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Government  Spending  and  Economic  Expansion.  Arthur  E.  Burns  and 
Donald  Watson.  American  Council  on  Public  Affairs.  Washington.  176 
pages. 

by  CHARLES  J.  SHOHAN 


THE  PRESENT  study  ...  is 
by  no  means  comprehensive,  nor 
is  it  particularly  technical.  Its  aim 
is  to  describe  recent  spending  experi- 
ence and  to  review  the  main  issues. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  show  how  gov- 
ernment spending  came  into  being 
and  how  it  has  developed  as  a  policy, 
because  Government  spending  has 
become  the  major  instrumentality  by 
which  government  is  assuming  eco- 
nomic initiative." 

This  statement  of  purpose  is  found 
in  the  authors'  preface,  and  upon 
liberal  interpretation,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  promise  is  amply  ful- 
filled. The  book  does  not  pretend  to 
be  scholarly,  and  the  works  of  but 
three  economists  are  given  more  than 
passing  attention.  For  those  at  all 
familiar  with  recent  economic  liter- 
ature, it  will  be  illuminating  to  know 
that  these  are  J.  M.  Keynes,  Alvin 
Hansen,  and  Lauchlin  Currie.  Its 
(noncomprehensive)  description  of 
recent  government  budgets,  their  po- 
litical and  economic  backgrounds, 
and  their  general  effects,  is  more 
than  adequate  story-telling,  well  or- 
ganized and  well  written.  By  impli- 
cation, at  least,  the  major  issues  in- 
volved are  all  mentioned  and,  within 
limits,  integrated  with  what  appear 
to  be  the  authors'  main  theses. 
These  theses  (of  which  more  anon) 
are  forcefully  and  convincingly 
argued. 

THE  VOLUME,  then,  will  have 
no  particular  interest  for  the  special- 
ist in  such  matters.  It  is  evidently 
directed  to  a  nonprofessional  audi- 


ence, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
is  a  large  one  which  has  a  determined 
and  intelligent  interest  in  so  im- , 
portant  a  question  as  that  of  fiscal  I 
policy  conceived  broadly  as  mone-1 
tary    policy.       Furthermore,    such  j 
books  have  a  great  appeal  for  the  j 
economist  whose  labors  lie  largely  in  ; 
other  fields,  such  as  the  agricultural  - 
economist.    The  field  of  economics  i 
is  too  broad  these  days  to  permit  the  I 
specialist  to  keep  abreast  of  all  in- 
tellectual developments  by  reading 
everything   and    evaluating   every-  j 
thing  for  himself.    Hence  expository  1 
and  synthetic  studies,  even  when  1; 
exhortatory,  and  perhaps  especially 
stimulating  then,  are  extremely  valu-  j 
able.    This  is  especially  true  when,  f 
as  in  this  book,  the  authors  are  them- 
selves well  conversant  in  the  com- 
plexities of  current  issues. 

However,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  not  only  the  effect  on  the 
relatively  undiscriminating  reader 
contemplated  by  the  authors,  but 
also  to  hazard  the  reviewer's  guesses 
as  to  what  the  effect  may  be.  In 
these  terms  it  is  easy  to  quarrel  with 
almost  every  page.  In  spite  of  prot- 
estation that  this  is  not  fundamental, 
no  one  who  is  not  already  wedded  to 
the  thesis  that  ours  is  a  stagnant 
economy  which  can  operate  with  eco- 
nomic and  political  reasonableness, 
only  through  government  spending, 
will  be  happy  over  this  book.  The 
adjective  "stagnant"  appears  and  re- 
appears on  its  pages,  as  well  as  such 
terms  as  "aged"  or  "tired"  or  (in  the 
same  sense  "mature")  economy. 
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FIRST,  HOWEVER,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  note  features  of  the  de- 
velopment with  which  the  reviewer 
feels  complete  and  hearty  agreement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need 
for  stressing  in  a  popular  presenta- 
tion certain  truistic  relations  in  the 
flow  of  income  streams  between  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  private  spend- 
ing. Nor  is  there  room  to  dispute 
ithe  tremendous  influence  of  Gov- 
'ernment  policy  and  Government  ac- 
tion on  aggregate  income,  or  the 
necessity  and  desirable  interrelations 
i between  fiscal  policy  and  monetary 
policy  in  the  broader  sense,  if  indeed 
■  they  can  be  disassociated, 
i  And  surely  most  economists  today 
are  in  agreement  that  a  positive, 
planned,  and  unambiguous  mone- 
tary policy  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
'of  general  economic  stability  and 
.prosperity,  and  that  Government  to- 
day cannot  escape  such  responsibility 
if  it  will.  The  general  conduct  of 
such  a  policy  will  involve  conscious 
and  designed  deficits,  "appropri- 
ately" timed.  At  a  guess,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  economists 
;  would  agree  that  such  action  was 
appropriate  at  some  period  or 
periods  since  1929.  Similarly,  most 
economists  would  agree  that  general 
notions  held  by  the  public  regarding 
1  the  nature  of  government  debt  are 
:  naive  and  in  need  of  clarification 
along  the  lines  attempted  in  this 
volume.  All  this  the  authors  ham- 
mer home,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  the  lesson  has  not  yet 
been  too  well  learned  by  the  public 
at  large. 

Their  exposition  is  facile  and  reads 
so  easily  that  one  might  wish  they 
had  been  just  a  little  more  "tech- 
nical", in  the  sense  of  being  more 
austerely  and  rigidly  analytical,  in 
their  exposition.    A  major  feature 


of  the  book  is  the  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  such  understanding  in  politi- 
cal quarters  —  in  the  sense  of 
stumbling  down  a  road.  This  is 
demonstrated  interestingly  and  with 
some  thoroughness.  Even  most  last- 
ditch  opponents  of  "spending"  wish 
that  whatever  was  done  had  been 
done  with  greater  understanding, 
conviction,  and  consistency,  and  the 
authors  criticize  justly  and  harshly 
on  these  scores. 

THE  MAJOR  OBJECTION  to 
the  presentation  is  that  while  the 
issues  involved  are  "reviewed"  (to 
use  the  term  of  the  preface),  they 
are  by  no  means  all  rigorously  re- 
viewed, and  some  are  barely  men- 
tioned or  only  implied.  The  dis- 
cussion is  hung  on  a  framework  of 
what  has  unfortunately  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Keynesian"  analy- 
sis— with  scant  justice  to  Keynes, 
the  notion  that  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  is  the  only  answer  to 
problems  of  economic  instability,  or 
of  depression.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  notion  of  the  authors,  if  the  book 
is  read  closely  and  tolerantly.  But 
answering  (or  just  denying  in  pass- 
ing) all  other  arguments  or  analyses 
regarding  cycle  policy  cannot  but 
help  create  this  impression  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  runs  as  he  reads. 
It  is  possible  that  this  would  not  be 
a  serious  defect  in  the  opinion  of  the 
authors,  given  their  purpose.  "All 
other  economic  issues — questions  of 
wages,  hours  of  work,  monopolistic 
practices,  farm  prices — are  subordi- 
nate" (pp.  1-2).  But  others  would 
regard  this  as  downright  dangerous. 
There  is,  generally  speaking,  no 
question  in  cycle  policy  or  cycle  the- 
ory of  exclusive  consideration  of  the 
relations  of  prices  or  of  the  aggregate 
of  monetary  expenditures,  but  the 
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authors  choose  to  place  the  discus- 
sion on  that  basis.  In  fact,  this  is 
counter  to  the  whole  trend  of  recent 
development  in  monetary  theory,  in- 
cluding that  of  Keynes. 

For  example,  the  flat  statement 
that  gold  bloc  countries  tried  defla- 
tion and  failed  is  too  simple  and  too 
convincing,  for  no  mention  is  made 
of  their  international  position  after 
1 93 1  and  further  the  statement  is  not 
entirely  true.  Again,  in  discussing 
our  own  recent  experiences,  it  proves 
nothing  to  say  that  since  we  have 
labor  and  business  (and  farm?) 
monopolies  before,  therefore  such 
elements  in  the  price  system  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  deeper 
quandary  of  the  1930's.  In  general, 
there  is  the  unfortunate  association 
of  deflation  with  the  change  of  all 
prices  and  therefore  a  complete  rele- 
gation to  obscurity  of  the  question 
of  the  change  of  relative  prices. 

THE  VOLUME  places  particular 
stress  on  the  notion  of  secular  spend- 
ing, necessary  because  of  our  "stag- 
nant" economy.  This  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  price  analysis,  and 
no  use  is  made  of  Keynes'  more 
subtle  defense  of  such  policies.  (In- 
cidentally, this  is  not  the  heart  of 
Keynes'  recent  theoretical  work,  as 
he  has  himself  been  at  some  pains  to 
point  out.)  The  question  is  a  moot 
one,  and  the  factors  involved  are  de- 
serving of  much  more  detailed  analy- 
sis and  thorough  delineation  than 
the  authors  have  seen  fit  to  give 
them.  It  may  be  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  if  their  aim  has  been  to 
present  the  well  founded  and  estab- 
lished consensus  of  economic 
thought,  it  is  misleading  to  advance 
this  thesis  with  so  great  assurance  in 
a  semipopular  work.  At  the  least,  it 
could    have    been   presented  with 


greater  analytical  clarity.  No  one 
will  be  done  a  service  by  such  sum- 
mary discussion  placed  on  all  fours  I 
with  elements  of  older  monetary! 
analysis  that  have  better  logical  and 
empirical  foundations. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  "shock"  method  of  education, 
and  such  books  may  do  much  good  < 
in  the  hands  of  the  financially  ultra- 
orthodox  reader.  Whatever  his  con- 
clusions, or  whatever  he  assimilates, 
it  may  stimulate  him  in  a  worth- 
while manner.  However,  the  back- 
ground of  agricultural  thought  in 
this  country  is  on  the  whole  one  of 
financial  and  monetary  heterodoxy, 
and  to  this  extent  the  service  of  such 
a  book  to  agricultural  thought  is  less- 
ened. To  complete  the  compari- 
son,  the  opinion  may  be  ventured 
that  the  weakness  of  much  agricul- 
tural  thought  has  been  too  great , 
neglect  of  the  problems  of  relative  j 
prices,  and  this  is  exactly  the  great 
deficiency  of  Government  Spending 
and  Economic  Expansion. 


The  requirements  of  a  good 
farmer  are  at  least  four:  The 
ability  to  ma\e  a  full  and 
comfortable  living  from  the 
land;  to  rear  a  family  care- 
fully and  well;  to  be  >of  good 
service  to  the  community;  to 
leave  the  farm  more  produc- 
tive than  it  was  when  he  too\ 
it. 

— Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
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Letters 


SIR: 

I  Enclosed  you  will  find  excerpts  from 
'a  brief  note  recently  published  in  the 
'Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility 
Economics  for  November  1940.  As  you 
iwill  see,  my  article  is  primarily  conjectural 
jand  appeals  for  at  least  cursory  attention 
to  a  possibly  new  and  important  develop- 
ment for  submarginal  land  policy. 

I  have  already  received  a  number  of 
valuable  comments  on  the  note,  some  of 
them  expanding  on  it  and  some  of  them 
clipping  its  wings.  This  is  just  what  is 
needed  in  order  to  appraise  the  need 
for  further  attention  to  the  idea.  I  shall 
appreciate  comments  and  observations  of 
'all  kinds  from  readers  of  Land  Policy  Re- 
view who  may  have  had  an  opportunity 
'to  note  any  developments  in  the  field 
:  which  would  tend  to  deny,  affirm,  or 
modify  the  possible  tendencies  sketched 
in  this  paper. 

At  this  stage,  it  can  only  be  by  a  con- 
sensus of  random  observations  and  opin- 
ions that  we  can  decide  how  important  it 
may  be  that  we  plan  for  the  impact  of 
social-security  programs  on  our  land-use 
policies. 

— Leonard  A.  Salter,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Professor,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

[enclosure] 

SOCIAL  SECURITY:  A  NEW  CONSID- 
ERATION IN  SUBMARGINAL  LAND 
POLICY 

We  now,  as  a  Nation,  more  or  less  take 
it  for  granted  that  even  with  a  return  of 


full  business  activity,  a  "hard  core"  of  un- 
employment will  remain.  This  group  is 
partly  composed  of  middle-aged  people 
who  have  been  unemployed  and  who  can 
now  be  more  conveniently  replaced  by  new 
arrivals  in  the  employable  age  group  than 
they  can  themselves  be  rehired  and  re- 
trained. A  large  number  of  the  depres- 
sion back-to-the-landers  are  probably  now 
in  this  group.  Others  who  are  in  this 
group,  but  who  are  not  now  on  the  land, 
may  also  locate  in  these  poor  land  areas. 
For  all  of  them,  the  provision  of  public 
aid  is  a  patent  expectation. 

Others  of  our  depression  jobless  have 
since  grown  too  old  to  work.  For  this 
group,  a  special  joint  Federal  and  State 
program  of  old-age  assistance  has  been 
established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Already 
some  2  million  persons  are  obtaining  aid 
under  this  system  and,  as  others  reach  age 
65,  they  too  may  share  in  its  benefits. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  some  40 
million  people  in  this  country  who  are 
covered  under  the  Federal  old-age  insurance 
plan.  As  these  people  reach  age  65,  they 
will  be  automatically  entitled  to  a  monthly 
old-age  pension  income. 

Even  in  a  very  cursory  consideration  of 
these  security  programs,  the  rural  land 
economist  should  notice  that  a  tremendous 
number  of  people  are  affected  by  these 
programs,  that  the  income  received  from 
them  is  modest,  and  that  the  payments 
(especially  under  old-age  insurance)  are 
assured. 

There  are  logical  reasons  for  expecting 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  funds  will  choose  to  live  in 
areas  submarginal  for  agriculture.  First  of 
all,  living  costs  for  them,  as  for  the  de- 
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pression  back-to-the-landers,  will  be 
cheaper.  Many  purchased  goods  will  be 
less  expensive,  and  certainly  tie  cost  of 
home  sites  will  be.  Second,  not  only  will 
the  unit  prices  of  many  purchases  be  less, 
but  the  number  of  them  may  be  fewer. 
To  the  extent  that  back-area  communities 
impose  less  rigid  standards  of  consump- 
tion, adjustments  in  this  direction  can  be 
made  with  less  loss  of  social  prestige  than 
if  they  had  to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  pensioner's  former  employment  and 
residence.  This  advantage  will  be  par- 
ticularly important  in  respect  to  housing. 
Finally,  poor  land  areas  hold  other  attrac- 
tions besides  cheap  living.  If  our  city 
populations  are  maintained  by  farm-to-city 
migrants,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
a  large  share  of  urban  workers  will  retire 
into  the  country  just  as  a  number  of  city- 
to-part-time  farm  migrants  were  originally 
farm-to-city  migrants.  To  the  aged  per- 
son deciding  on  his  place  of  retirement, 
there  may  be  no  stronger  points  of  decision 
than  economy  of  living,  avoidance  of  em- 
barrassment, and  good  fishing. 

This  reasoning  is  largely  conjectural,  for 
obviously  substantiating  facts  are  extremely 
limited.  Scattered  observations  and  ran- 
dom notes  lend  it  some  support,  however. 
The  results  of  research  in  part-time  farm- 
ing, particularly  that  dealing  with  the  de- 
pression phases  of  the  back-to-the-land 
movement,  are  in  point. 

Apparently  a  little  reorientation  of  some 
of  our  submarginal  land  studies  would  also 
provide  a  check.  Most  striking  to  the 
writer  has  been  field  observation  and  dis- 
cussion with  informed  people  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Northeast,  Central,  Lake 
States,  and  Pacific  coast  regions  in  which 
may  be  found  communities  that  are  locally 
characterized  as  settlements  of  pensioners. 
In  these  areas,  too,  there  is  growing  con- 
cern as  to  the  number  of  "unemployables" 
in  poor  land  areas.  The  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  report  on  irrigation  in 


the  Great  Plains  region  is  to  include  a  sec-l 
tion  on  retirement  homes  for  aged  couples.:  i 
The  development  of  interest  in  a  rural, 
works  relief  program  may  be  a  part  of  the 
increasingly  frequent  references  to  "sub-l 
marginal   people  on   submarginal  land."  I 
Occasional  reports  are  heard  as  to  the  clos-  1 
ing  of  county  poor  farms.      All  these 
random  comments  may  actually  be  reflect-  i 
ing  a  basic  thread  of  unity,  the  implications' 
of  which  yet  need  to  be  recognized  fully. 

If  there  is  any  real  chance  that  the  re-l  S  j 
lationship  between  national  security  policy' 
and  submarginal  land  policy  is  as  close  ast  ^ 
this  reasoning  would  make  it  seem,  the  land 
economists  and  social  security  experts  need 
to  give  joint  attention  to  these  possibilities  l 
soon. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  effect,  if',  i- 
any,  of  the  security  programs  mentioned 
will  vary.     For  example,  the  old-age  as-j 
sistance  program  is  State  administered,  is 
handled  on  a  case  basis,  and  is  only^forMj 
the  needy.     Since  it  is  State  administered,  | 
a  certain  minimum  residence  in  the  State 
is  usually  required  (but  cannot  exceed  5 
years  in  the  past  9  nor  more  than  1 
immediately  preceding  year). 

This  feature  would  tend  to  reduce  inter- 
state movement  of  the  recipients.  Since 
the  payments  are  determined  on  an  indi- 
vidual needs  basis,  regulations  with  respect!  1 
to  property  ownership  might  also  tend  to 
discourage    the   movement    of  recipients' 
within  the  State  to  new,  even  though  less-'  : 
expensive  home  sites.    Further,  the  grants 1 
allowed  are  low,  are  often  limited  to  $40, 
and  average  about  $20  per  month  per 
person  or  about  S35  per  month  for  an  aged 
couple. 

In  contrast,  the  old-age  insurance  pro-  <j 
gram  is  federally  administered,  so  there 
are  no  restrictions  as  to  residence,  and 
thus,    to   interstate    movement.  Further- 
more, the  insurance  benefits  are  paid  auto-  [i 
matically  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the  I 
actual  needs  of  the  recipient.    Persons  with  j| 
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other  means  can,  therefore,  use  such  re- 
sources (as  in  buying  a  home  site)  without 
I  affecting  the  receipt  of  their  pensions. 
Finally,  the  amounts  paid  will  have  a  wide 
range,  but  they  will  probably  increase  on 
the  average  over  time,  and  will  tend  to  be 
I  higher  than  the  assistance  payments. 

In  both  the  old-age  assistance  and  the 
I  insurance  plans,  the  benefits  paid  are  mod- 
i  est  but  they  are  assured.  The  former  is 
i  the  more  important  right  now,  but  the 
latter  plan,  with  40  million  members  and 
■  with  few  restrictions,  is  the  more  poten- 
tially significant. 

Returning  to  the  two  basic  aims  of  cur- 
'  rent  submarginal  land  policy,  it  is  clear 
;  that  the  desire  to  spare  people  from  futile 
attempts  to  farm  poor  land  has  little  rele- 
;  vance  to  the  possible  implications  of  the 
1  security  programs  discussed.    To  the  ex- 
tent that  settlement  on  poor  lands  is  under- 
taken   by    security-program  beneficiaries, 
assistance  in  clearing  or  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  land  would  hardly  be  a  question. 

Nor  will  there  be  any  problem  of  find- 
ing good  farm  lands  for  resettlement  pur- 


This  is  a  good  time  for  the 
well-trained ,  farm-  minded 
young  man  or  woman  to  go 
into  agriculture;  but  one 
should  be  sure  that  he  has  the 
qualifications.  There  is  no 
need  that  farming  provide 
only  a  narrow  and  deadening 
life.  One  may  express  there 
all  the  resources  of  a  good 
education. 

— O.  J.  Stevenson 


poses.  We  would  certainly  need  to  use 
caution  in  our  interpretation  of  those  sta- 
tistics (such  as  the  proportion  of  census- 
defined  farms  with  a  certain  limited  total 
production)  that  are  commonly  used  or 
misused  in  land-policy  discussion. 

If  these  relief  and  pension  recipients 
locate  in  back-areas,  might  we  not  hold  to 
our  current  policies  insofar  as  they  are 
aimed  at  eliminating  or  preventing  unusu- 
ally high  local  government  costs? 

Clearly,  we  cannot  answer  this  question 
with  a  broad  negation,  yet  even  an  affirma- 
tive answer  may  need  important  qualifica- 
tions. Immediately,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  establishment  of  these  programs,  and 
even  of  the  level  of  benefits  paid  under 
them,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  national 
decision.  If  these  decisions  should  en- 
courage or  force  the  beneficiaries,  for  their 
happiness,  health,  or  welfare  to  move  into 
locations  which  produce  local  governmental 
problems,  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  a  matter  of  purely 
local  concern?  If  these  people  move  to 
socially  uneconomic  sites  and  if  their  assets 
are  very  low  in  taxable  value,  then  to  the 
extent  that  other  people  in  the  locality 
or  State  bear  the  local  tax  burden,  we  may 
say  that  they  are  also  carrying  a  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  national  security  program. 
In  any  event,  if  police  power  or  purchase  is 
used  locally  to  keep  the  newcomers  out, 
unfair  hardships  may  be  put  upon  them, 
or  at  least  the  action  would  be  in  efTect  a 
modification  of  security  policy. 

These  are  now  very  "iffy"  questions, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  overdraw  their 
probable  significance.  But  too  often  we 
study  things  that  have  happened  rather 
than  things  that  are  about  to  happen.  To 
do  the  latter  requires  that  we  begin  to 
check,  at  least  in  a  rough  way,  such  ob- 
servations as  may  be  germane  to  tentative 
hypotheses.  If  preliminary  reconnaissance 
tends  to  verify  the  proposition,  a  more 
formal  and  concerted  attack  should  be 
planned. 
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The  American  farmer,  then,  while  carefully  studying,  as  he  I 
should  not  fail  to  do,  the  necessities,  the  wants,  and  the  tastes 
of  all  classes  <of  consumers  of  his  productions  in  his  own  country,  \ 
must  not  limit  his  researches  for  a  mar\et  within  those  narrow 
bounds.  He  must  extend  his  observations  along  the  avenues  of 
commerce,  as  far  as  the  commerce  of  his  country  extends  or  can  it 
be  extended,  and  instruct  himself  as  to  the  necessities,  and  wants, 
and  tastes  of  the  consumers  of  agricultural  productions  in  other 
countries.  He  must  observe  attentively  the  course  of  trade,  and 
the  causes  calculated  to  exert  a  favorable  or  adverse  influence ' 
upon  it;  watch  closely  the  commercial  policy  of  other  countries,  I 
and  guard  vigilantly  that  of  his  own;  accommodate  his  produc- 
tion, as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  probable  demands  upon  the  market, 
and  understand  how  to  prepare  them  for  the  particular  market 
for  which  they  are  designed.  Next  to  the  production  of  the  best 
article  at  the  cheapest  price,  its  presentation  in  the  market  in  the 
best  order  and  most  inviting  condition  is  important  to  secure  to  I 
the  farmer  a  ready  and  remunerating  market. 

— Silas  Wright 
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FROM  A  SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  WICKARD:  ".  .  .  The  Depart- 
ment welcomes  specific  criticisms.  When  criticisms  are  found  to  be 
justified,  we  will  move  to  improve  conditions.  We  have  a  duty  to 
all  the  farmers  and  all  the  taxpayers  to  do  the  best  job  we  can.  We 
are  hired  men  and  the  farmers  and  the  people  of  the  country  gen- 
erally are  our  employers.  We  must  operate  the  farm  programs 
for  the  service  of  all  farmers — cotton  growers,  wheat  gowers,  tobacco 
growers,  dairymen,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  and  we  cannot  operate 
them  for  special  service  to  any  group  of  producers,  or  members  of 
any  single  organization.  .  .  . 

"Differences  we  will  have,  of  course,  and  differences  we  should  have. 
Discussion  is  democracy.  But  let  us  not  let  the  differences  grow 
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service  to  agriculture,  all  true  friends  of  the  farmer  should  be  able 
to  work  on  an  amicable  basis  with  that  individual  or  group,  as 
the  case  may  be." 
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Streamlining  the 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

By  JOSEPH  L.  APOD  AC  A.  Difficulties  besetting  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  presenting  a  solid  economic  front  stem  from  the 
character  of  agricultural  production  in  the  Americas.    Their  re- 

1  moval  would  call  for  measures  that  affect  production  and  the  uses 
of  land.  The  land  readjustments  implied  in  reshaping  the  hemis- 
phere to  meet  modern  needs  would  affect  a  number  of  countries 

\  •  ~  •  > 

•  of  the  New  World,  including  the  United  States. 

one  rises  above  the  challenging 
peaks  it  is  difficult  to  detect  just 
what  the  world  below  is  doing.  But 
here  and  there  a  winding  mountain 
road  guides  one's  eyes  to  a  deep 
valley  below,  where  clusters  of 
houses  sketch  the  outline  of  a  vil- 
lage with  land  cleared  systematically 
for  miles  around.  Some  vegetation 
and  livestock  are  discernible. 

As  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
in  the  southernmost  part  of  Brazil 
comes  into  view,  the  mountains  give 
way  to  rolling  hills  and  plains,  the 
center  of  Brazil's  livestock  industry. 
The  thrills  are  over  now  as  one  sails 
southward  on  a  more  or  less  even 
keel,  just  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  ground.     Plain,  matter-of-fact 
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FLYING  DOWN  from 
Rio  over  Montevideo  to 
Buenos  Aires  is  a  fasci- 
nating experience  that  re- 
quires but  8  hours.  These  are  short 
hours  packed  with  surprises  for  one 
interested  in  the  land  and  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  till  the  soil.  To 
stop  occasionally,  examine  the  situa- 
tion at  eye  level,  and  speak  to  the 
natives  in  their  language  is  to  en- 
rich immeasurably  the  experience. 

Rio,  you  see,  lies  on  the  edge  of  a 
tranquil  tropical  harbor  bedecked 
with  towering  mountain  peaks  and 
presents  a  panorama  of  breath-tak- 
I  ing  beauty.  For  several  hours  after 
one  takes  off  at  Rio,  the  plane  flies 
over  mountainous  country.  When 
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country  passes  in  review  underneath. 
Nature  does  not  talk  back  now,  ex- 
cept in  a  Kansas-like  monotony  of 
rolling  plains,  broken  here  and 
there  by  a  village  or  small  city  and 
a  winding  river. 

Several  minutes  later  one  slips 
over  Uruguay,  hardly  knowing  it, 
except  that  the  atmosphere  feels 
somewhat  colder.  Here  is  the  heart 
of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  famed 
for  its  wheat,  corn,  flaxseed,  and  live- 
stock. Fields  below  are  rich  with 
vegetation  and  give  every  evidence  of 
careful,  scientific  cultivation.  Cities 
are  larger  and  more  numerous  until, 
to  the  left,  appears  Montevideo. 

Shortly  after  one  has  passed  this 
Uruguayan  metropolis,  Buenos  Aires 
comes  into  sight.  The  well-combed, 
flat  landscape  and  fertile  fields  that 
spread  out  before  one's  eyes  for 
miles  around  before  one  arrives  at 
the  great  city  convince  one  that  here 
indeed  is  a  country  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, where  most  of  the  Temper- 
ate Zone  crops  common  to  the 
United  States  grow  abundantly. 
Topsoil  is  rich  and  needs  no  ferti- 
lizer; much  of  it  has  not  yet  felt 
the  stab  of  the  plow. 

Buenos  Aires  is  more  than  a  big 
city.  It  is  the  busiest  port  of  South 
America.  It  has  more  than  3,000,- 
000  inhabitants  and  numerous  sky- 
scrapers, and  reminds  one  of  our 
own  American  cities — New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles. 
Here  is  assembled  the  choice 
produce  of  Argentina's  farms  and 
ranches — wheat,  corn,  linseed,  fruits, 
and  livestock  products — for  ship- 
ment to  the  world's  markets,  princi- 
pally to  England  and  continental 
Europe. 

Leaving  the  humming  center  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  plane  soars  once 
more  over  the  vast  plains  of  Argen- 
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tina  to  Cordova,  and  finally  to  Men- 
doza,  where  some  of  the  finest  I 
South  American  wines  originate.  !i 
The  stop-over  at  Mendoza  is  a  pre- 
lude to  a  fascinating  flight  over  the 
Andes.  After  a  few  minutes  above 
the  clouds,  evading  the  challenging 
peaks  of  the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of 
15,000  to  18,000  feet,  the  plane  glides 
down  to  Santiago,  Chile. 

These  countries  are  the  most 
thickly  settled  in  South  America. 
The  population  is  mostly  of  Eu-  j 
ropean  extraction.  This  lower  por- 
tion of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent,  consisting  of  southern  Brazil 
and  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile, 
comprises  2,400,000  square  miles. 
The  cultivated  segments  of  it  are 
estimated  to  total  222,000  square  ii 
miles,  or  something  like  60  percent 
of  all  the  cultivated  area  of  South 
America. 

Source  of  Surpluses 

It  is  an  area  that  contributes  sub-  I 
stantial  portions  of  the  agricultural  . 
products  regarded  today  as  Western  ] 
Hemisphere  surplus  crops. 

More  than  99  percent  of  the  hemi-  1 
sphere's  surpluses  of  flaxseed,  corn,  j 
hides  and  skins,  mutton  and  lamb,  I 
beef,  and  beef  products  originates  j 
there.     Besides,  it  is  the  source  of 
approximately    18   percent  of  the  r 
hemisphere's  surplus  of  cotton,  36  j 
percent  of  the  wheat,  16  percent  of 
the  pork  products,  45  percent  of  the  I 
oranges,  21  percent  of  the  pears,  and 
3  percent  of  the  apples.     The  re- 
maining portions  of  the  hemisphere  1 
surpluses  of  these  products  come  I 
from  the  area  embraced  by  Canada 
and  the  United  States  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  hemisphere. 

When  the  agricultural  exports  of 
Latin  America  are  combined  with 
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those  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, a  picture  is  obtained  of  the  net 
export  position  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

With  respect  to  the  commodities 
specified,  it  is  found  that  in  the  4 
years  immediately  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war,  1935  to 
1938,  the  Western  Hemisphere  ex- 
ported to  outside  areas  an  annual 
average  of  260,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
252,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  45,000,- 
000  bushels  of  linseed,  211,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  357,000,000  pounds 
of  hides  and  skins,  403,000,000 
pounds  of  hog  products,  122,000,000 
pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb,  1,240,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beef  and  beef 
products,  7,000,000  boxes  of  oranges, 
16,000,000  boxes  of  apples,  and  al- 
most 3,000,000  bushels  of  pears. 

Today  these  surpluses  are  begging 
for  extra-hemisphere  outlets,  inas- 
much as  the  European  markets, 
which  formerly  absorbed  the  great 
bulk  of  them,  are  now  practically 
closed. 

The  products  mentioned,  coming 
from  the  Temperate  Zones,  both 
north  and  south,  constitute  the 
gravest  problem  in  the  present  and 
post-war  agricultural  readjustments 
of  the  Americas.  The  fact  that  they 
create  economic  and  political  fric- 
tion between  two  widely  separated 
areas  of  the  hemisphere  constitutes 
a  possible  stumbling  block  to  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  and  defense. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  hemi- 
sphere's export  situation  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  three  com- 
modities. Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Argentina  are  expected 
to  have  an  estimated  1,000,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  available  for  export 
in  1941,  but  the  most  liberal  esti- 
mates indicate  that  importing  coun- 


tries will  probably  not  take  more 
than  300,000,000  to  350,000,000 
bushels. 

Effect  of  War 

When  the  current  crop  year  for 
Western  Hemisphere  cotton  began 
on  August  1,  1940,  the  hemisphere 
already  had  a  carry-over  of  cotton 
from  the  previous  year  of  11,000,000 
to  12,000,000  bales,  which  meant 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  bales  more 
than  the  quantity  necessary  to  meet 
the  usual  pre-war  hemisphere  ex- 
ports. As  regards  corn,  the  com- 
bined output  of  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  in  1940-41  is  esti- 
mated at  something  over  2,800,000,- 
000  bushels.  Approximately  900,- 
000,000  bushels  will  be  available  for 
export,  but  the  prospects  are  that 
not  more  than  100,000,000  to  125,- 
000,000  bushels  of  this  will  be  ex- 
ported by  the  2  countries.  So  seri- 
ous has  the  corn  surplus  problem  be- 
come in  Argentina  that  in  recent 
months  corn  has  been  used  as  fuel  in 
that  country. 

Certainly,  these  are  hemispheric 
problems  that  call  for  concerted  ac- 
tion by  the  various  exporting  na- 
tions; action  by  individual  countries 
will  not  correct  the  basic  difficulties. 

For  example,  Argentina  has 
sought  to  aid  her  grain  producers  by 
establishing  Government-guaranteed 
minimum  prices  for  wheat,  corn, 
and  flaxseed.  Before  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  these  efforts  had  a 
measure  of  success,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment generally  was  able  to  dis- 
pose sooner  or  later  of  the  supplies 
bought  from  producers.  But  as  sur- 
pluses continue  to  accumulate  be- 
cause of  progressively  declining  for- 
eign outlets,  the  disposal  of  these 
supplies  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult.   Thus,  of  late,  there  has  been 
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a  growing  realization  that  some  cur- 
tailment of  production  must  be 
made,  and  a  new  law  in  Argentina 
now  gives  the  Government  the  au- 
thority to  request  a  reduction  in 
acreage  up  to  10  percent  for  such 
crops  as  wheat,  corn,  and  flaxseed. 

Coffee  affords  another  interesting 
example  in  this  connection.  For 
many  years  Brazil  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  overproduction  of  cof- 
fee. Between  1935  and  1938, 
although  the  hemisphere's  net  ex- 
ports of  coffee  averaged  1,167,000,- 
000  pounds  a  year,  Brazil  was 
destroying  millions  of  bags  of  coffee 
annually.  Meanwhile,  however, 
other  coffee-growing  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  expand- 
ing coffee  production.  For  a  year 
following  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  the  coffee-exporting  nations 
were  so  critically  burdened  with  sur- 
pluses that  they  finally  decided  to 
undertake  collective  action. 

An  inter-American  coffee  agree- 
ment was  signed  November  28, 
1940,  by  14  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  The 
outstanding  feature  is  the  allocation 
of  basic  quotas  not  only  for  the 
United  States  market  but  for  mar- 
kets outside  the  United  States  as 
well,  ft  is  significant  that  since  the 
coffee  agreement  was  signed  the 
average  monthly  price  of  coffee  has 
risen  substantially.  The  quoted 
price  rose  from  g1/^  cents  a  pound 
in  November  1940  to  more  than  12 
cents  a  pound  in  February  1941. 

These  experiences,  plus  the  criti- 
cal situation  that  accumulating 
hemisphere  surpluses  have  brought 
about,  stress  the  need  for  commodity 
collaboration  on  an  international 
scale,  in  order  that  the  measures 
adopted  by  one  nation  may  not  be 
negatived  by  the  actions  of  another. 


The  general  formula  provided  by 
the  coffee  agreement  might  be  used 
in  extending  inter-American  coop- 
eration to  other  commodities.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  for  improved' 
standards  of  living  in  the  New! 
World,  however,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  increase  consumption  in 
the  hemisphere  through  both  com-! 
mercial  and  relief  channels  and  to 
provide  greater  storage  facilities  fori 
these  crops  in  order  to  regulate  their 
flow  to  market  and  make  them 
available  during  years  of  short 
crops. 

But  a  realistic  program  will  not' 
stop  there,  fn  view  of  diminishing 
world  markets  for  these~  crops  and 
the  dark  prospects  for  years  to  come, 
an  important  feature  of  commodity 
collaboration  should  be  the  restric- 
tion of  production  in  the  exporting 
countries. 

"  - 

Land  Adjustments 

fn  attaining  such  a  restriction, 
some  land  readjustments  would  be- 
come necessary.  The  specific  na- 
ture of  these  cannot  be  foretold  at 
this  time.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
the  readjustments  would  include  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  hemisphere, 
north  and  south.  In  the  northern 
portion  this  means  the  United 
States  and,  to  a  minor  extent,  Can- 
ada; in  the  southern  portion,  parts 
of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and, 
to  a  minor  extent,  Chile. 

We  must  not  forget  the  vast  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, which  includes  the  northern 
half  of  South  America,  the  Carib- 
bean countries,  and  Mexico.  This 
region  faces  serious  surplus  situa- 
tions with  respect  to  coffee,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  Inter-American  com- 
modity collaboration  for  these  prod- 
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i  ucts  would  also  call  sooner  or  later 

:  for  crop  restriction  and  its  accom- 
panying land  readjustments  in  pro- 

:  ducing  areas.  But  this  wide  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  hemisphere  is  of 
special  interest  for  two  other  rea- 
sons.   One  is  that  it  is  the  heart  of 

:  the  American  tropics,  where  great 
undeveloped  resources  lie  untouched. 

i  The  other  is  that  the  trend  of  pro- 
duction characteristic  of  the  past 
decade  in  the  countries  of  this  vast 
region  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
success  of  efforts  undertaken  to  re- 
lieve the  surplus  situations  of  staples 
like  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  Temperate  Zones. 

Economic  Nationalism 

During  the  past  10  years  the 
countries  in  this  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  region  persistently  have 
sought,  with  the  aid  of  excessively 
high  tariffs  and  other  forms  of  con- 
trol, to  diversify  their  agriculture 
and  develop  production  of  Temper- 
ate Zone  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate- 
rials. This  was  because,  being 
highly  dependent  upon  income  de- 
rived from  a  limited  number  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  products, 
they  faced  the  cumulative  impact  of 
a  series  of  forces  that  restricted  their 
markets. 

These  forces  began  with  the 
growth  of  economic  nationalism  in 
the  decade  following  the  World 
War,  and  were  intensified  by  the 
crash  of  1929  and  its  consequent  im- 
pact upon  these  countries'  curren- 
cies, followed  by  the  drastic  decline 
in  general  world  trade  by  1932.  The 
early  1930's  were  marked  by  an  ex- 
tension of  restrictive  trade  policies 
on  the  part  of  all  major  importing 
countries,  including  the  United 
States. 


Partly  in  retaliation,  partly  in  an 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  partly  to  increase  their 
self-sufficiency,  these  nations  raised 
their  tariffs  to  unprecedented  levels 
in  the  hope  of  stimulating  domestic 
production  of  foodstuffs  formerly 
imported.  The  initial  efforts  were 
prompted  largely  by  desperation. 
Once  the  programs  were  under  way, 
however,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  give 
them  up  despite  the  recognized  fact 
that  such  high  duties  make  internal 
prices  high  and  increase  the  cost  of 
living. 

This  tendency  is  of  significance  in 
the  matter  of  crop  restriction  in 
Temperate  Zone  countries.  It 
would  not  do  at  all  for  countries  ex- 
porting wheat,  cotton,  livestock 
products,  and  fruits  to  adjust  their 
production  to  conform  with  present 
and  prospective  market  develop- 
ments if,  simultaneously,  the  coun- 
tries in  the  central  portion  of  the 
hemisphere  continued  to  expand 
their  output  of  these  goods  without 
limit.  Alternative  programs  must 
be  developed  in  the  American 
tropics  if  tropical  countries  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  divert  production 
away  from  Temperate  Zone 
products. 

New  Products 

Fortunately,  it  is  felt  that  alterna- 
tive programs  can  be  developed  in 
tropical  America  if  the  proper 
scientific  and  financial  assistance  is 
made  available. 

It  happens  that  the  American 
tropics  constitute  the  original  habi- 
tat of  a  number  of  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials. Among  these  are  natural 
rubber;  cinchona  bark,  from  which 
quinine  is  made;  mandioca,  used  as 
a  food,  starch,  and  as  a  specialty 
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flour;  the  ceiba  tree,  the  source  of 
kapok,  a  product  used  in  making 
life  preservers  and  other  industrial 
goods;  cube  root,  long  used  as  a 
source  of  insecticide;  and  cacao. 

Moreover,  tropical  America  is  well 
suited  for  the  production  of  fibers, 
like  hemp,  henequen,  sisal,  and 
abaca;  industrial  and  vegetable  oils; 
and  special  types  of  nuts,  like 
cashews  and  coconuts.  Some  of 
these  products,  as  indicated,  are  of 
American  origin,  but  they  were 
taken  to  other  lands  which  have  be- 
come their  major  (and  in  some  cases 
their  sole)  source  of  supply.  Aver- 
age annual  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  these  products  amounted 
to  $430,000,000  in  the  period  1937  to 
1939,  but  less  than  6  percent  of  this 
amount  represented  purchases  from 
tropical  America. 

Here  lie  some  possibilities  of  in- 
creasing our  purchases  of  noncom- 
petitive products  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica from  the  present  level  of  about 
$200,000,000  a  year  to  an  estimated 
total  of  $630,000,000.  Efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  are  already  under  way, 
through  the  cooperative  action  of 
Latin  American  governments,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  private  interests  in  this 
country. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  work 
will  ultimately  result  in  substantial 
readjustments  in  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica. It  should,  therefore,  tend  to 
discourage  production  in  the  Tropics 
of  those  Temperate  Zone  products  of 
which  troublesome  surpluses  exist. 
As  a  consequence,  moreover,  it 
should  make  the  central  part  of  the 
hemisphere  not  a  potential  competi- 
tor but  a  customer  for  the  Temperate 
Zone  agricultural  products  of  the 


northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  hemisphere. 

The  total  effect  of  the  measures 
mentioned  is  calculated  to  be  three- 
fold: A  harmonizing  of  the  various 
producing  regions  in  the  hemisphere 
so  as  to  remove  substantially  the 
causes  of  economic  friction  that  no 
divide  the  Americas,  the  attainmen 
of  a  greater  degree  of  hemispheric 
self-sufficiency,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sounder  basis  of  inter 
American  trade. 

The  hemisphere  would  be  fash 
ioned  to  attain  a  higher  level  of 
comfort  for  its  peoples  and  geared 
to  present  a  solid  front  to  threaten- 
ing world  forces. 

In  a  sense  we  would  have  a  stream- 
lined hemisphere,  revamped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modern  times. 


Glory 


■ 


The  glory  of  the  farmer  is  that, 
in  the  division  of  labors,  it  is  his 
part  to  create.  All  trade  rests  at 
least  on  his  primitive  activity. 
He  stands  close  to  nature;  he  ob- 
tains from  the  earth  the  bread 
and  the  meat.  The  food  which 
was  not,  he  causes  to  be.  The 
first  farmer  was  the  first  man 
and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on 
possession  and  use  of  land. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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A  More  Economic  Use  of 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 


\By  WALTER  W.  WILCOX.   A  forward-looking  farm  policy 
must  take  into  account  better  and  wider  vocational  training  of 
\farm  youth — for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sa\e  of  agriculture. 


NATIONAL  agricultural 
policies  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. The  experience 
gained  in  the  operation  of 
the  far-flung  New  Deal  farm  pro- 
gram in  the  last  few  years  indicates 
that  important  changes  in  direction 
,are  needed.  Recent  national  and 
world  developments  accentuate  this 
need.  Organized  agricultural  policy 
makers  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sense  this  need.  They  are 
taking  steps  to  reappraise  recent  poli- 
!  cies  and  lines  of  action  in  the  light  of 
present  knowledge  and  events. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that 
:  agricultural  policy  makers  now  have 
.  a  unique  opportunity  to  branch  out 
[  in  a  new  but  related  field  and  de- 
!  velop  policies  for  vocational  training 
and  guidance  of  farm-reared  people 
into  nonfarm  occupations;  this  will 
make  three  important  contributions 
,  to  farm  and  national  welfare: 

Such  a  program  would  assist  in 
mobilizing  and  training  our  man- 
power   for    the    current  defense 
I  undertaking; 

It  would  facilitate  the  movement 
of  surplus  farm  people  into  nonfarm 
occupations,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  farm  people  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  farm  income  of  any 
given  size; 


If  properly  organized  and  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale,  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  flexibility  and 
mobility  of  farm-reared  youth,  and 
to  that  extent  facilitate  readjust- 
ments when  we  have  accomplished 
our  defense  aims  and  return  to  more 
normal  business  pursuits. 

Throughout  the  past  decade, 
leaders  concerned  with  the  forma- 
tion of  agricultural  policy  have  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  surplus  labor 
on  the  farms.  Their  failure  to  in- 
clude a  positive  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  these  excess  human 
resources  for  nonfarm  occupations 
may  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of 
preoccupation  with  the  farm  income 
problems  and  the  general  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

We  are  now  moving  into  a  period 
when  these  situations  will  be  greatly 
changed.  Both  the  farm  income 
problem  (except  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
of  the  South,  the  wheat-growing 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  a  few 
other,  minor  areas)  and  the  general 
unemployment  situation  will  be  well 
taken  care  of  throughout  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war-boom  period  ahead. 
Hence  this  appears  to  be  a  strategic 
time  to  formulate  and  put  into 
operation  plans  and  policies  which 
will  help  make  use  of  the  excess 
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human  resources  in  agriculture. 

Plans  and  policies  are  needed  that 
will  contribute  toward  national  de- 
fense in  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  But  such  plans  and  policies 
should  be  sufficiently  broad,  flexible 
enough,  and  so  integrated  with 
other  plans  and  policies  that  they 
will  make  an  important  contribution 
to  agricultural  and  national  welfare 
in  the  post  war-boom  period,  too. 

Farm  Employment 

A  recent  WPA  study,  Trends  in 
Employment  in  Agriculture,  1909— 
36,  by  Eldon  E.  Shaw  and  John  A. 
Hopkins,  of  technological  develop- 
ments and  employment  opportuni- 
ties indicates  that  the  number  of 
workers  employed  in  agriculture  in 
1938  was  only  94  percent  of  the 
number  employed  in  1924—29.  Most 
of  this  reduction  was  in  hired  farm 
workers.  Only  about  one-fourth 
was  represented  by  a  reduction  in 
family  workers.  Looking  forward, 
a  BAE  report,  Technology  on  the 
Farm,  estimates  that  350,000  to  500,- 
000  agricultural  workers  will  be  dis- 
placed by  technological  changes  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  Most  of  this 
displacement  will  result  from  in- 
creased use  of  tractor  power  and 
improvements  in  harvesting 
machinery. 

This  displacement  of  agricultural 
workers  by  machinery  further  in- 
tensifies a  great  problem  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years.  Farm  fam- 
ilies produced  more  children  than 
could  find  employment  in  agricul- 
ture even  when  work  opportunities 
were  expanding  rather  than  con- 
tracting. About  twice  as  many  boys 
currently  reach  the  age  of  21  as  have 
an  opportunity  through  death  and 
retirement  of  present  farm  operators 


to  become  operators  of  existing 
farms.  And  the  number  of  farm 
units  in  commercial  agriculture  is 
declining  rather  than  expanding. 

Education  for  Farming 

Organized  agriculture  has  asked 
for  and  received  continually  in- 
creasing public  support  for  techni- 
cal training  in  agriculture.  The 
objective  of  this  training  was  to  at- 
tract and  hold  more  of  the  boys  with 
high-school  and  college  education  in 
farming,  and  to  equip  future  farm- 
ers with  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  which  would  help  them  in- 
crease their  individual  farming 
efficiency  and  incomes. 

Almost  any  group  of  farm  people, 
when  discussing  their  problems,  list 
keeping  their  children  on  the  farm 
as  a  major  problem.  This  noneco- 
nomic  desire  to  keep  the  boys  on 
the  farm  is  understandable.  The 
surprising  element  is  the  absence  of 
any  well-considered  attempt  to  de- 
velop an  integrated  farm  program 
which  would  achieve  these  ends  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  desirable 
and  at  the  same  time  train  and  guide 
the  surplus  farm  youth  into  non- 
farm  occupations  as  a  fundamental 
attack  on  the  farm  income  problem. 

Few  of  the  farm  people  who  ex- 
press a  desire  to  keep  their  children 
on  the  farm  think  through  what  it 
would  mean  if  all  children  born  on 
farms  remained  in  farming.  What 
they  inarticulately  are  groping  for  in 
most  instances  is  the  development  of 
forces  which  would  encourage  the 
most  promising  farm  operators  to 
remain  in  their  home  communities 
while  the  less  promising  ones  en- 
tered nonfarm  occupations.  What 
they  have  almost  universally  over- 
looked  is  the   fact   that  a  well- 
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rounded  vocational  training  and 
guidance  program  would  assist  them 
in  achieving  their  desires. 

Financial  opportunities  in  agri- 
culture are  limited  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  persons  attempting  to  make  a 
living  at  this  occupation.  This  fact 
alone  discourages  many  of  the  most 
energetic  and  ambitious  young  peo- 
ple from  undertaking  farming  as 
their  vocation.  But  what  is  prob- 
ably fully  as  important,  the  up-and- 
coming  youngsters  find  that  there 
are  many  untrained  and  only  moder- 
ately capable  individuals  who 
would  like  to  get  out  of  farming. 
Because  of  lack  of  training  and  voca- 
tional guidance  these  less-qualified 
people  are  unable  to  get  other  jobs. 
Many  able  young  people  who  might 
like  to  farm  if  they  had  congenial 
neighbors  and  could  live  in  a  com- 
munity with  relatively  high  non- 
monetary as  well  as  monetary  living 
standards  turn  from  farming  to 
other  occupations. 

Education  for  Nonfarming 

Farmers'  fears  of  too  many  young 
people  rushing  off  to  the  city  no 
doubt  have  inhibited  them  from 
giving  vocational  training  for  non- 
farm  occupations  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  excessive  demand  for 
farms  to  rent  and  the  inability  of 
rural  youth  to  get  jobs  in  recent 
years  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
change  current  attitudes.  But  their 
fears  in  the  first  place  were  largely 
unfounded. 

A  greatly  expanded  vocational 
training  program  giving  farm  youth 
an  opportunity  to  select  from  among 
a  number  of  vocational  training 
courses,  together  with  a  functioning 
system  of  vocational  guidance, 
should  result  in  the  various  indi- 


viduals having  more  nearly  equal 
opportunities  to  choose  the  vocation 
they  like  best. 

Under  such  a  system,  many  indi- 
viduals who  now  remain  in  farming 
not  because  they  like  it  and  take 
pride  in  their  husbandry,  but  be- 
cause they  find  it  impossible  to  do 
otherwise,  would  quickly  enter  non- 
farm  occupations.  This  in  turn 
would  make  farming  more  attrac- 
tive to  others.  Agriculture  should 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a 
program.  The  results  would  be 
more  economic  utilization  of  our 
human  resources  through  getting  a 
better  "fit"  of  men  to  jobs.  It 
should  also  result  in  a  more  desir- 
able rural  culture  through  the  oper- 
ation of  a  more  intelligent  selective 
system. 

The  income  effect  of  reducing  the 
human  resources  in  agriculture  has 
seldom  been  given  sufficient  atten- 
tion. Our  best  efforts  in  recent 
years  through  the  appropriation  of 
more  than  $500,000,000  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  use  of  extensive 
production  control  machinery  only 
increased  per  capita  farm  income  by 
7  to  15  percent.  (See  Agricultural 
Adjustment  1937-38,  a  summary  of 
the  benefits  from  the  various  com- 
modity programs.  Increases  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  about  equal  to 
benefit  payments,  or  10  percent  of 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products.) 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
we  could  easily  man  our  agricul- 
tural industry  with  20  percent  fewer 
men.  If  the  number  of  families  in 
agriculture  were  proportionally  re- 
duced, the  same  total  income  would 
result  in  per  capita  incomes  25  per- 
cent higher.  Even  a  modest  5  to  10 
percent  reduction  of  our  human  re- 
sources in  agriculture  would  increase 
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per  capita  incomes  as  much  as  our 
recent  production  adjustment,  ever- 
normal  granary,  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

2  to  3  Boys  to  Every  Farm 

The  agricultural  planning  com- 
mittee in  Warren  County,  Iowa,  in 
the  fall  of  1939  undertook  a  study  of 
the  age  distribution  of  its  farm  pop- 
ulation and  the  rate  of  retirement 
and  death  of  the  present  farm  oper- 
ators. From  a  random  25  percent 
sample  of  the  farm  households,  it 
estimated  that  2  or  3  farm  boys 
would  reach  the  age  of  20  each  year 
for  every  farm  becoming  available 
through  retirement  or  death  of  the 
former  operators.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, most  of  the  children  who  had 
left  home  were  in  nonfarm  occupa- 
tions, and  the  significant  fact  was 
that  few  had  vocational  training  for 
the  jobs  they  were  filling. 

During  each  of  the  past  5  years 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  the 
operating  farmers  in  Warren  County 
quit  farming  and  took  up  nonfarm 
occupations.  Though  the  commit- 
tee did  not  investigate  what  occupa- 
tions these  families  went  into,  it 
seems  probable  that  vocational  train- 
ing and  guidance  would  have  been 
helpful  to  them. 

Another  interesting  fact:  There 
were  between  250  and  300  farm  boys 
looking  for  jobs  in  Warren  County 
in  the  winter  of  1939-40.  Only  40 
to  50  farms  in  Warren  County  be- 
come available  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  death  or  retirement  of  the 
operator.  It  would  take  6  years  for 
the  present  surplus  of  young  men  to 
get  farms  to  operate  without  giving 
any  consideration  to  the  additional 
100  farm  boys  coming  of  age  each 
year  and  looking  for  full-time  jobs. 


Such  figures  as  these  give  reality 
and  concreteness  to  this  big  prob- 
lem that  farm  families,  and  farm 
youth  in  particular,  face.  The 
Warren  County  farmers  who  made 
this  study  are  asking  themselves,  "Is 
vocational  training  in  agriculture 
enough  for  our  boys?"  They  are 
not  likely  to  decide  that  more  and 
smaller  farms  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic solution  to  this  problem  in 
Warren  County.  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  be:  Train  the  extra  young 
people  to  be  useful  in  other  occu- 
pations and  assist  them  in  getting 
jobs. 

A  broad,  effectively  organized  sys- 
tem of  vocational  training  and  guid- 
ance has  significance  in  other  direc- 
tions, besides  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  surplus  farm  people  into 
nonfarm  occupations.  Farms  and 
farmsteads  are  far  from  being  com- 
pletely modernized.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  farm  homes  has 
electricity,  running  water,  and  the 
other  modern  conveniences.  Many 
farm  houses  do  not  even  meet  mini- 
mum accepted  standards  as  to  space 
for  the  family,  light,  and  warmth. 

Low  farm  incomes,  absentee  own- 
ership, and  several  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  present  in- 
adequate rural  housing  conditions 
and  the  absence  of  the  labor-saving 
devices  such  as  running  water  and 
electricity.  An  important  contrib- 
uting factor  and  one  which  would 
be  influenced  by  the  program  pro- 
posed here  is  the  high  cost  of  skilled 
workmen  to  do  the  carpentry, 
plumbing,  and  electrical  work. 

If  young  farm  people  who  don't 
like  farming  are  trained  in  these 
and  other  skills,  they  will  be  able  to 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  such 
work  on  their  parents'  farms.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  set  up  a 
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rural  housing  and  modernization 
program  utilizing  the  services  of 
these  youths  if  our  present  defense 
efforts  should  be  followed  by  a  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  as  our  na- 
tional economy  readjusts  itself  again 
to  peacetime  pursuits. 

A  second  indirect  effect  of  such  a 
program  would  be  to  check  mo- 
nopolistic tendencies  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  labor  unions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  skilled  trades.  One  can- 
not accurately  foresee  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  readjustments  in  labor- 
union  apprenticeship  policy  required 


by  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy. 
They  would  have  to  be  substantial 
in  some  trades,  however,  or  the 
established  unions  would  find  their 
leadership  challenged  by  the  growth 
of  new  competing  groups  of  non- 
union workers  in  their  trades. 

Additional  vocational  training  and 
guidance  are  needed  in  urban  as  well 
as  rural  communities.  The  need  is 
more  urgent  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties, however,  for  it  is  these  com- 
munities that  produce  a  surplus  of 
labor  which  must  migrate  to  urban 
centers,  and  not  vice  versa. 


THE  SUCCESS  of  300  high-school 
and  200  elementary-school  boys  and 
girls  of  Elmore  County,  Ala.,  in 
combining  vocation  with  education 
is  told  by  Maxine  Davis  in  Lots  Goes 
on  Here  (Country  Gentleman  for 
March).  Pupils  of  Holtville  Con- 
solidated School  operate  their  own 
hatchery,  cannery,  refrigerating 
plant,  farm-  and  terracing-machin- 
ery rental  service,  and  the  only 
beauty  parlor,  bowling  alley,  movie 
theater,  and  newspaper  in  the  com- 
munity. Elmore  County  is  cotton 
country.  But  James  Chrietzberg, 
principal  of  the  school,  believed  he 
had  counterbalances  to  what  low 
cotton  prices,  erosion,  and  improper 
diet  were  doing  to  his  community. 
Ivy  Wilson  mortgaged  his  farm  for 
a  $7,500  FSA  loan  to  the  school. 
Others  helped.  The  experiment  is 
3  years  old.  Last  year  the  hatchery 
had  100  customers,  hatched  40,000 
chicks,  and  made  a  profit  of  $308.10; 
the  refrigerating  plant  served  205 


people,  cured  40,000  pounds  of  meat, 
and  netted  $385.31.  The  cannery 
enabled  104  families  to  store  8,350 
cans  of  24  different  products,  but 
broke  even  since  it  charges  custom- 
ers only  the  cost  of  the  cans  and  a 
small  canning  fee.  One  thousand 
acres  have  been  terraced  and  10,000 
peach  trees  planted  on  one-time  cot- 
ton lands. 

The  January  centennial  number  of 
Prairie  Farmer,  192  pages  in  mag- 
azine form,  contains  a  story  by  Row- 
land Wood  called  Chemurgy:  Phil- 
osophy of  Abundance  that  traces  the 
development  of  interest  in  farm 
chemurgy  since  the  first  issue  of  the 
periodical.  Although  the  ideas  back 
of  farm  chemurgy  are  old,  the 
growth  of  productive  capacity  has 
aroused  new  interest  in  it.  Its  ob- 
jectives are  the  development  of  new 
industrial  uses  for  crops,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  crops  for  new  and 
old  uses,  and  the  utilization  of  farm 
byproducts  and  wastes. 
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Conservation,  a 

LASTING  EMERGENCY 

By  CLAUDE  R.  WICKARD.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
points  out  here  that  in  the  great  new  tas\s  before  us  we  should 
remember  a  great,  continuing  tas\,  the  obligation  of  conserving 
our  soil  and  other  resources. 


OUR  WAYS  of  thinking 
change  greatly  in  times  of 
emergency.  Problems 
and  projects  tend  to  find 
new  levels  of  importance,  whether 
high  or  low.  We  see  some  things 
more  clearly.  We  care  more  about 
evaluating  what  is  good  and  true 
and  enduring.  But  sometimes 
crises  force  upon  us  a  different  set 
of  thoughts  and  plans  and  tasks. 

We  are  now  in  that  position.  Wc 
are  engaged  in  a  great  defense  pro- 
gram, in  which  agricultural  pre- 
paredness has  a  big  part  and  which 
is  so  important  that  it  obscures  the 
less  valuable  of  our  previous  con- 
cerns and  emphasizes  the  value  of 
our  more  enduring  tasks. 

Conservation  of  our  human 
and  physical  resources  is  among  the 
latter.  Conservation  is  not  a  com- 
petitor of  national  defense  for  at- 
tention. It  is  an  adjunct  to  defense 
and  permanent  peace  and  welfare. 
It  is  a  force  whose  worth  times  of 
crisis  only  emphasize — an  obliga- 
tion not  to  be  obscured  by  a  new 
challenge,  no  matter  how  momen- 
tous. 

I  mean  conservation  for  use,  not 
just  saving,  or  hoarding,  or  hold- 
ing on  to  what  one  has.  Conser- 


vation as  opposed  to  exploitation. 
Conservation  as  national  insurance, 
national  defense,  and  national  wel- 
fare. Conservation  of  soil  to  the 
extent  that  people  are  helped  to  a 
better  life,  and  conservation  of  re- 
sources and  physical  and  mental 
health. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  deeply  concerned  with  con- 
servation planning  and  the  conser- 
vation of  soil;  in  that  task  we  can  get 
support  and  inspiration  from  know- 
ing that  it  is  a  vital  and  tangible  part 
of  the  broader  aspect  of  conservation. 

The  purpose  of  the  soil-conserva- 
tion program  is  to  protect  America's 
productive  acres  so  that  they  may 
contribute,  under  wise  and  con- 
tinued use,  to  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  everyone.  In  this  sense, 
better  farm  income,  security  of  farm 
tenure,  stabilization  of  rural  com- 
munities, adequate  and  efficient 
agricultural  production,  and  a  re- 
duction in  public  and  private  losses 
caused  by  silting,  floods,  and 
drought  are  all  bound  up  in  this 
broad  conservation  effort;  and 
conservation  of  the  soil  and  its 
fertility  becomes  something  more 
than  merely  throwing  up  defensive 
earthworks    against    the  physical 
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forces  that  attack  the  land.  k 
involves  dealing  with  other  forces, 
less  direct  and  more  subtle,  that 
must  also  be  met  if  the  physical 
accomplishment  is  to  have  human 
significance. 

Economic  pressure  on  the  work- 
ers of  the  land,  for  instance,  must  be 
relieved  before  the  workers  in  turn 
can  ease  their  pressure  on  the  land. 
An  insecure  tenant — say,  one  with  a 
i-year  lease — is  likely  to  show  little 
interest  in  building  new  terraces  to 
hold  the  soil.  Give  him  security, 
however,  and  his  interest  becomes 
much  more  closely  merged  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  soil  he  tills. 

Similarly,  we  know  that  trees  can 
hold  the  soil  on  an  eroding  hillside 
cornfield  and  that  many  a  farmer 
wants  to  see  trees  planted  there,  but 
we  also  know — as  the  farmer  does 
all  too  well — that  a  tree  crop  in  10  or 
20  years  won't  help  him  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments  due  regularly 
every  year  in  the  interval.  But 
with  some  certainty  of  a  fair  and 
steady  income,  a  farmer  might  find 
a  way  to  plant  those  trees  and  save 
his  hillside.  Listing  will  stop  the 
soil  from  blowing  on  a  man's  own 
farm,  but  it  doesn't  keep  unlisted 
soil  from  drifting  over  from  the 
next  farm  owned  by  a  druggist  in 
Chicago. 

Pressure  on  the  Land 

And  so  it  goes.  Tenancy,  in- 
come, and  absentee  ownership — 
these  are  some  of  the  sources  of 
pressure  on  the  land.  And  this 
pressure  must  be  removed,  or  at 
least  relieved,  before  a  complete 
conservation  job  can  be  done.  This 
pressure  exists  often  enough  and  in 
proportions  serious  enough  to  de- 
mand the  full  attention  of  our  con- 


servationists and  to  require  a  coordi- 
nated effort  in  all  our  Department 
programs. 

Until  recently,  the  word  conserva- 
tion had  a  much  more  limited  mean- 
ing and  use  in  our  national  vocabu- 
lary. We  tended  to  think  of  conser- 
vation as  involving  trees  or  land 
alone  and  as  being  dissociated  from 
people  on  the  land.  As  a  nation  we 
permitted  our  soil  resources  to 
dwindle.  Maybe  there  is  some  con- 
nection here  as  elsewhere  between 
our  thinking  and  our  actions.  What- 
ever the  reason  for  this  disinterest — 
and  scores  of  reasons  have  been  ad- 
vanced— it  must  be  incidental  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  woefully  late  in 
linking  the  needs  of  people  and  the 
soil  together  in  our  efforts  to  meet 
the  situation. 

The  result  is  that  today  we  have, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  a  vast 
amount  of  ground  to  cover.  Alto- 
gether we  have  in  the  United  States 
about  462,000,000  acres  of  good- 
quality,  arable  land,  including  the 
land  now  in  cultivation  and  the  land 
that  may  be  cultivated  in  the  future. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  this  land — ap- 
proximately 330,000,000  acres — is 
subject  to  erosion.  In  addition, 
more  than  600,000,000  acres  of  pas- 
ture, grazing,  and  forest-land  in  pri- 
vate ownership  are  eroding  or  sub- 
ject to  erosion  if  poorly  handled. 
And  millions  of  acres  of  forest  lands 
are,  or  have  been,  cut  without  regard 
for  public  values. 

Today — Tom  orrow 

To  hold  this  land,  to  protect  it 
while  it  is  in  use  today  so  that  we 
may  use  it  in  the  future,  is  the  plain 
physical  aspect  of  our  conservation 
job.  It  is  part  of  the  job,  also,  of 
course,  to  maintain  and  build  fertil- 
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ity  in  these  areas.  The  store  of  es- 
sential plant  nutrients  in  the  soil 
must  be  maintained  against  the  drain 
of  cropping  and  leaching  as  well  as 
against  complete  removal  by  erosion. 

The  human  aspect  of  the  job  re- 
quires that  we  hold  the  people,  too, 
that  we  provide  means  whereby  the 
physical  task  can  be  accomplished 
without  undue  hardship  on  the  peo- 
ple who  must  do  it.  Only  this  dual 
approach,  based  on  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  both  soil  and 
people,  can  bring  us  finally  to  the 
goal  we  seek. 

What  progress  are  we  making  to- 
ward that  goal? 

As  a  nation  we  are  now  engaged 
in  a  broad  conservation  effort  de- 
signed to  bring  immediate  improve- 
ment in  our  agricultural  position, 
internal  national  strength  in  prepara- 
tion for  any  emergencies,  and  a 
healthy  agricultural  plant  for  the 
future. 

Because  so  little  was  done  in  the 
past,  we  must  do  more  than  our  share 
today;  but  the  Department's  conser- 
vation program  is  proceeding  to  do 
whatever  can  be  done,  wherever  it 
can  be  done,  with  the  facilities  at  our 
command. 

With  a  field  so  big,  and  a  need  so 
urgent,  the  energies  of  all  agencies 
can  be  consistently  applied  to 
advantage. 

What  Is  Being  Done 

In  1940  more  than  6,000,000  farm- 
ers took  part  in  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  of  the  AAA. 
They  operated  more  than  355,000,- 
000  acres  of  cropland,  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  cropland. 
By  planting  within  acreage  allot- 
ments, they  have  been  able  to  rest 
part  of  their  land  from  the  produc- 
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tion  of  soil-depleting  crops. 

On  all  of  these  farms,  too,  some 
acreage  has  been  protected  or  im- 
proved by  conservation  practices. 
By  bringing  about  new  seedings  of 
legumes  and  grasses,  the  adoption  of 
strip  cropping,  contouring,  and  sum- 
mer fallow,  the  application  of  lime 
and  superphosphate,  the  seeding  of 
green  manure  and  cover  crops,  the 
construction  of  terraces,  the  planting 
of  forest  trees,  and  the  use  of  other 
conservation  practices  over  millions 
of  acres,  the  forces  of  erosion  are 
being  slowed  down  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  being  built  up. 

Under  the  AAA  range  conserva- 
tion program,  conservation  practices 
have  been  applied  to  millions  of  acres 
of  range  lands  in  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

Less  extensive,  but  no  less  impor- 
tant, is  the  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  By  the  end  of 
1940  virtually  complete  and  perma- 
nent protection  against  erosion  had 
been  provided  under  this  program 
for  more  than  50,000  farms.  In- 
tensive conservation  work  of  the 
same  kind  was  under  way  on  an 
additional  70,000  farms.  Other 
thousands  of  farmers  were  applying 
for  help  in  this  complete  conserva- 
tion treatment. 

An  Integrated  Program 

Soil-conservation  districts  are 
formed  on  this  premise:  That  conser- 
vation of  the  soil,  to  be  permanent, 
complete,  and  most  effective  requires 
treatment  of  the  land  according  to 
its  needs  and  the  use  of  the  land  ac- 
cording to  its  natural  adaptabilities — 
field  by  field,  farm  by  farm,  and 
watershed  by  watershed — until  the 
pattern  is  extended  over  all  the  lands 
now  menaced  by  erosion.     In  the 
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429  districts  organized  by  farmers  in 
37  States  by  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  this  principle  is  being  put  into 
operation  through  community  ac- 
tion. Through  such  processes  as 
petitions,  referendum,  and  election, 
farmers  in  these  districts  are  working 
toward  a  solution  of  their  local  con- 
servation problems. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  have  major 
conservation  programs  operating 
through  the  Nation.  The  Forest 
Service  manages  about  175,000,000 
acres  of  national-forest  land  for  the 
purpose  of  timber  production,  water- 
shed protection,  and  other  forest 
uses;  and  through  the  Clarke- Mc- 
Nary  and  other  acts  gives  guidance 
and  assistance  to  private  owners  of 
forest  land.  One  of  our  continuing 
goals  must  be  to  see  that  other  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  cut-over  forest  land 
and  farm  woodlands  still  badly  in 
need  of  restoration  are  brought 
under  a  full  conservation  program 
through  the  adoption  of  good  forest 
management  practices.  Here,  too, 
our  interest  in  conservation  must  be 
tied  in  with  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  people  primarily  affected  by  it. 

The  Human  Side 

The  job  of  conservation  that  the 
FSA  is  doing  is  particularly  impor- 
tant because  of  its  emphasis  on  the 
human  side  of  conservation.  By  di- 
recting its  county  supervisors  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  county  land  use 
planning,  and  by  insisting  upon  bet- 
ter leasing  arrangements  for  its 
clients  so  that  security  of  tenure  will 
permit  better  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices, FSA  is  effectively  linking  land 
and  people  in  conservation  efforts 
cooperatively  undertaken  with  other 
departmental  bureaus. 


Similarly,  land-purchase  and  flood- 
control  programs  contribute  to  an 
over-all  conservation  program  for 
the  Department,  one  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  areas  and  yet  unified 
enough  to  prevent  needless  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping. 

In  this  work  of  unification,  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  actively  co- 
operating. The  process  of  land  use 
planning  through  local  committees 
of  farmers  in  which  these  agencies 
are  active  is  more  than  a  means  of 
pulling  together  the  various  strands 
of  conservation  work  which  the  De- 
partment has  under  way. 

The  land  use  planning  work  is  a 
full  recognition  by  the  Department 
and  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  two  con- 
servation factors.  One  of  these  is 
that,  use  being  the  key  to  genuine 
conservation,  cooperative  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  problems  of 
land  use  which  cross  the  boundaries 
of  single  farms  or  of  single  com- 
munities. The  other  is  that  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  farm- 
ers themselves  must  be  drawn  upon 
in  the  communities  and  counties  to 
help  chart  the  future  of  conservation 
effort. 

Broad  as  the  present  program  is, 
however,  we  as  a  nation  are  still 
operating  years  behind  schedule. 
Even  the  most  optimistic  believe  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  least  will  be 
needed  to  put  our  national  farm 
plant  in  order  physically.  Probably 
the  job  will  take  longer  than  that, 
for  even  if  the  physical  protections 
can  be  completed  in  that  time,  the 
complex  economic  adjustments  we 
will  need  to  make  if  the  job  is  to  be 
permanent  will  likely  require  even 
more  time. 
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Mr.  Higgenhottom  Tells 
his  Story 

THOMAS  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  HIGGENBOTTOM  was 
an  Okie.  Now  he  considers  himself  a  Calif ornian.  He,  his  wife,  , 
and  three  of  their  seven  children  appeared  in  Los  Angeles  before 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Special  Committee  Investigating 
the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens.  John  H.  Tolan  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Higgenhottom' s  testimony  about 
his  experiences  as  a  migrant  is  presented  here  {in  a  somewhat 
condensed  version,  because  it  is  long)  not  necessarily  as  an  en- 
dorsement by  the  Department  of  his  views  but  as  an  interesting 
social  document  that  gives  another  aspect  of  a  pressing  problem. 
The  major  deletion  in  the  testimony  has  to  do  with  his  fruitless 
attempts  to  get  help  from  employment  offices.  Questions  and 
remarks  by  the  committee  chairman  {and,  in  a  few  instances,  by 
committee  members)  are  italicized;  the  rest  is  the  witness'  story. 


Mr.  Higgenhottom,  will  you  give 
your  name? 

Thomas  Benjamin  Harrison  Hig- 
genhottom. 

And  where  do  you  live? 

Fresno. 

/  want  to  say  to  you  fol\s  that  we 
have  been  all  over  the  country  and 
that  you  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of 
this  committee.  We  have  met  a  lot 
of  so-called  migrants  and  you  loo\ 
just  as  good  to  us  as  the  governors 
and  mayors  and  everybody  else,  so 
we  want  you  to  tell  about  your  ex- 
periences, and  just  relax  and  don't 
worry  about  us.  You  will  not  be 
as\ed  any  sharp  questions  or  any- 
thing of  that  \ind.  .  .  . 


And  what  did  you  do  after  you 
got  married?    Live  on  a  farm? 
Yes,  sir. 

What  kind  of  a  farm  was  it? 

Just  a  general  farm — cotton,  corn, 
oats,  and  such  as  that. 

Did  you  buy  the  farm? 

No;  leased  from  an  Indian. 

How  much  money  did  you  pay  for 
it;  that  is,  lease  money? 

Two  hundred  and  something  a 
year.  Then  I  did  some  building  on 
it  and  cleaned  up  quite  a  litde  land. 

Was  your  father  a  farmer  before 
you? 

He  was  also  a  farmer. 
Did  you  ma\e  any  money  on  that 
farm? 
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Well,  I  don't  know.  We  made  a 
living.  We  did  fairly  well.  We 
couldn't  complain. 

And  when  did  you  leave  that 
farm? 

I  left  it  the  first  year.  I  sold  it  out 
after  I  cleaned  it  up  and  built  a 
house  and  built  the  fencing;  some 
fellows  moved  in  from  Arkansas  and 
I  sold  out  to  them  in  one  day.  I 
think  I  got  $1,800. 

Cash? 

Cash  money. 

Then  where  did  you  go? 

We  rented  a  farm  over  by  what 
is  known  as  Slick.  It  is  the  oil 
town,  Slick. 

How  did  you  ma\e  out  there? 

Well,  we  did  fairly  good.  We  had 
taken  what  is  known  in  our  country 
as  malaria  fever  and  chills.  It  de- 
veloped pretty  much  over  the  coun- 
try at  that  time,  on  account  of  the 
rains. 

Well  now,  Mr.  Higgenbottom, 
how  long  did  you  remain  there? 

We  stayed  i  year. 

Did  you  ma\e  any  money  there? 

Yes;  we  made  a  little  money.  We 
got  ahead.  We  accumulated  quite 
a  little  stuff  around  us — generally  a 
farmer  does — and  we  moved  from 
there  to  another  farm  about  5  miles 
from  there  that  belonged  to  a 
banker.  We  did  extra  good  there. 
We  hit  a  good  crop. 

From  there  we  moved  to  Kansas, 
where  her  folks  lived.  We  had 
taken — we  rented  a  farm  there  of 
about  640  acres.  It  was  mostly  in 
alfalfa  and  in  grass,  and  raised  two 
or  three  hundred  acres  of  crop.  We 
stayed  1  year. 

There  was  a  bunch  of  wheat  grow- 
ers come  in  from  the  West.  At  that 
time  the  war  was  on  pretty  good, 
you  know,  and  so  we  sold  out,  sold 
our  stock  and  went  back  to  Okla- 


homa. I  figured  we  could  do  bet- 
ter there;  knew  our  country.  We 
rented  a  farm  down  close  to  Musko- 
gee. We  did  fairly  good.  We 
made  a  good  crop,  I  guess  about  the 
best  crop  there  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  that  time;  corn  and  cotton. 

Then  we  moved  close  to  Tahle- 
quah,  Okla.  We  stayed  there  on 
that  farm  2  years  and  it  wasn't  large 
enough,  so  I  moved  to  another  farm 
and  bought  a  farm  at  the  same  time. 

We  moved  about  a  mile  and  we 
didn't  do  quite  so  good  that  year,  but 
on  our  own  land  we  had  quite  a 
bunch  of  cattle.  That  was  about  in 
1920. 

We  had  a  free  range  and  we 
bought  quite  a  bunch  of  cattle  and 
had  them  around.  It  cost  us  $100 
apiece  and  there  is  where  the 
drought  caught  us  with  those  cattle. 
Lots  of  people  say  if  I  could  look  for- 
ward as  I  do  backward — those  cattle 
brought  me  $10  apiece  and  I  give  a 
hundred  for  them.  Of  course,  I  had 
a  little  mortgage  on  some  of  them 
and  to  quiet  the  mortgage  I  just 
sold  enough  to  lack  a  little  of  paying 
the  mortgage.  I  owed  a  little  land 
note  and  I  didn't  have  money 
enough,  so  I  sold  two  hounds  for 
$165. 

Two  what? 

Two  hounds;  running  hounds. 

They  must  have  been  fast. 

Well,  I  sold  them  for  $165.  I 
sold  16  head  of  cattle  for  $160,  but 
two  hounds  brought  $165. 

Why  didn't  you  go  into  the  hound 
business  then? 

Well,  I  did.  Just  about  that 
time,  the  time  I  got  into  the  hound 
business,  the  Osage  Indians,  they 
didn't  have  any  money  to  spend. 
Oil  went  down. 

The  hounds  went  with  them? 

So   they    quit   buying  hounds. 
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Hounds  like  I  sold  were  selling  for 
$10  apiece,  and  I  give  some  of  them 
away  that  I  raised.  .  .  . 

We  stayed  there  about  5  years  on 
that  farm  and  we  sold  it.  We 
moved  on  a  larger  farm  about  2 
miles  from  there,  in  the  same  school 
district  the  other  farm  was  in.  We 
put  in  quite  a  bunch  of — quite  a 
crop,  I  guess  about  the  largest  one 
there  was  in  the  country,  and  I  guess 
the  best.  I  stayed  on  that  place  4 
years. 

I  think  I  had  taken  about  $1,000 
cash  on  the  farm  and  the  last  year  I 
was  on  it,  I  had  27  head  of  cattle 
when  we  left  and  I  was  in  debt  $500 
and  I  left  with  3  mules  and  a  pony 
and  no  cattle  at  all. 

Don't  forget  the  wife  and  children. 

Of  course,  all  this  time,  why,  I  was 
accumulating  a  little  larger  family. 

Well,  1  would  say  you  had  made  a 
good  showing  with  your  accumula- 
tion, all  right. 

Now,  this  boy  here — we  left  Okla- 
homa 3  years  ago,  and  as  young  as 
he  is,  I  put  him  out  with  a  mule, 
running  out  in  the  cotton,  and  I  put 
them  all  out;  these  girls,  both  of 
them.  All  of  them,  you  see,  I  start 
pretty  young  to  farming  so  if  I  get 
behind  or  something,  why  I  let  them 
do  the  work  and  they  can  all  handle 
mules. 

We  moved  from  there  and  we 
went  about  30  miles  west  from  there 
to  Wagoner  County,  and  then  we 
started  farming  there.  At  the  first 
year  I  had  taken  $500  worth  of  debts 
and  moved  them  over  to  this  bank, 
from  one  bank  to  the  other,  like  we 
generally  do  when  we  move;  trans- 
fer our  debts  to  the  other  county. 

This  is  a  new  one  to  me.  You  go 
to  one  ban\  and  pic\  up  your  debt 
and  transfer  it  to  another  ban\? 

Yes. 


Did  you  have  any  trouble  doing 
that? 

Well,  not  too  much.  There  is  a 
whole  lot  to  the  person.  You  know 
the  record  generally  follows  a  fel- 
low, if  he  pays  his  debts.  .  .  . 

We  made  a  crop  that  year;  made  a 
pretty  good  cotton  crop  and  corn 
crop.  Everything  was  fairly  good. 
The  lightning  killed  two  of  my 
mules  in  one  night.  There  come  up 
a  little  thunderstorm.  Then  it  was 
not  very  long  until  there  was  a  little 
cyclone  hit  through  there — didn't  hit 
quite  at  our  place,  but  it  hit — and  we 
had  a  good  horse,  about  as  good  as 
there  was  in  the  country,  I  guess  and 
he  run  into — he  got  excited  and  run 
into  a  tree  and  broke  his  neck.  That 
left  us  with  one  mule. 

Well  then,  I  went  to  buying  what 
is  called  scrub  stock  for  $10  and  $15, 
you  see.  I  got  down  to  where  my 
credit  wasn't  good  with  the  bank  any 
more  because  I  didn't  have  any 
security. 

So  along  about  that  time  the  plow- 
up  program  come. 

You  see  the  reason  that  I  always 
get  the  children  to  help  me,  we  all 
work  together.  If  I  am  out  in  the 
field,  my  shadow  amounts  to  a  whole 
lot  out  in  the  field.  I  always  try  to 
stay  out  with  them,  because  maybe 
they  get  tangled  up  with  the  horses 
or  something  when  they  were  work- 
ing but  it  is  not  long  until  they  can 
go  along. 

Along  about  that  time  they  come 
through  with  the  cut  on  the  cotton 
acreage.  They  cut  the  cotton  acre- 
age. On  the  farm  I  was  farming,  it 
was  just  adapted  to  cotton.  That 
was  a  cash  crop.  You  see,  we  farm 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats  just  enough, 
you  know,  and  we  didn't  want  to 
get  into  it  very  large  on  account  of 
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it  cost  so  much  for  machinery.  I 
have  the  hands  to  handle  the  cotton, 
and  it  requires  quite  a  little  work. 

Let  us  see,  in  '28  it  was — I  am 
going  back — the  reason  I  left  over 
there  was  that  I  didn't  make  any- 
thing. It  rained  the  entire  year. 
The  corn  was  awfully  good,  and  the 
wheat  and  the  oats  that  I  had,  about 
150  acres  of  wheat,  and  all  that,  were 
good;  but  the  rain  wouldn't  let  you 
get  in  the  field  and  cut  it.  It  just 
fell  down.  And  the  cotton,  in  the 
rainy  season,  the  boll  weevils  worked 
awfully  bad  at  that  time.  On  35 
acres  of  cotton  I  finally  picked  out 
a  bale  of  cotton.  On  10  acres  I 
never  got  a  bloom  on  it  on  account 
of  the  weevils.  But  we  had  tended 
it  good  before  we  knew  it  wasn't 
going  to  make  anything. 

So  I  lost  my  wheat  and  other  crops 
and  the  weevils  ate  up  everything  on 
it  except  the  mortgage.  I  had  a 
pretty  good  mortgage  on  it.  The 
banker,  he  held  the  mortgage  and 
was  a  little  luckier.  He  had  the 
mortgage  in  a  safe  place.  That  was 
the  reason  why  I  had  taken  and  I 
sold  my  cattle.  Then  I  moved  to 
this  Wagoner  County. 

So  that  was  the  year  that  my 
horses  died.  I  stayed  there  on  that 
place.  In  '33 — I  will  go  on  up  to 
the  story  where  I  was — in  '33,  I 
think  it  was  along  about  that  time, 
why  I  got  a  pretty  good  bunch  of 
cotton  hands.  We  could  really  go 
to  town  on  it.  We  raised  it  and  we 
generally  had  the  finest  flower  gar- 
den in  the  country.  The  girls  come 
in  at  noon  and  I  had  seen  them,  they 
would  grab  the  hoe  and  go  out  and 
handle  the  flowers.  We  had  the 
finest  flower  garden  that  I  seen  any- 
where. In  fact  I  made  a  trip  to 
Indiana  and  back  and  I  didn't  see  as 
nice  a  flower  garden. 


Along  about  1933,  I  think  it  was, 
they  had — you  know,  they  called  it 
the  cotton  reduction.  Well,  on  this 
farm,  why  they  cut  my  cotton.  I 
generally  raised  about  40  or  45  acres 
of  cotton  and  I  put  in  for  it,  told 
them  how  much  cotton  I  raised — the 
truth.  I  always  got  by  the  bank 
with  the  truth  pretty  well,  found  out 
it  generally  paid.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion, why  there  were  several  in  the 
field,  you  know,  that  were  in  the 
country,  and  when  the  cotton  acre- 
age came  out  it  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  ever  had  been  planted  in  the 
county.  I  seen  then  I  was  hooked. 
I  wasn't  a  very  good  hand  to  stay  in 
the  game  or  I  wasn't  a  good  liar. 
Well,  when  they  come  through,  they 
caught  the  fellow  that  told  the  truth 
and  they  cut  his  acreage  down, 
which  had  taken  mine  down  half  or 
very  near  half.  Then  they  give  it 
another  reduction.  But  many  fel- 
lows in  there,  probably  that  maybe 
planted  4  or  5  acres  of  cotton  said 
they  had  planted  50  and  100,  because 
they  seen  what  the  Government  pay- 
off was,  and  everything,  saw  that  it 
was  a  paying  proposition,  and  they 
wanted  lots  of  cotton.  You  see, 
there  was  no  check-up  that  was 
given,  much. 

Anyway,  you  didn't  ma\e  it  go 
there,  is  that  right? 

So  when  the  cotton  acreage  was 
cut,  my  children — I  finally  landed 
with  16  acres  of  cotton,  with  a  big 
family  that  could  do  the  work,  you 
know,  on  approximately  40  or  50 
acres  of  cotton,  and  do  the  other 
work  growing  the  living,  which  we 
had  to  have — I  can  raise  cotton  a  lot 
cheaper  than  you  can  if  you  hire  the 
work  done  on  that  basis.  I  did  that 
in  order  to  keep  my  children  at  home 
and,  of  course,  if  I  was  going  out 
here  and  hire  a  lot  of  work  done,  on 
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the  cotton,  I  wouldn't  go  at  it  that 
way.  But  in  order  to  keep  my  chil- 
dren to  home,  I  can  work  them  at 
home  and  they  would  all  be  at  home 
and  we  could  raise  largely  our  own 
living,  but  it  takes  some  money. 

The  cotton  acreage  was  cut  and  a 
couple  of  the  older  children  says 
there  is  no  use  of  staying  there.  "We 
will  go  hunt  us  a  job."  Of  course, 
that  throwed  a  little  extra  labor  on 
the  market,  as  two  of  them  left  home. 
But  I  always  want  to  keep  my  chil- 
dren home.  They  have  never  been 
back  since  they  left,  since  they  left 
home.  They  stayed  away.  One  of 
them  went  to  Arizona  to  pick  cotton 
and  stayed  his  6  months  and  came 
back  for  a  little  while  but  no  more. 
There  wasn't  no  work  at  home  be- 
cause we  could  handle  the  16  acres 
of  cotton  just,  you  might  say,  a  one 
man's  job. 

Then  we  moved  from  that  place 
to  another  place  about  5  miles  from 
there. 

In  Oklahoma? 

In  Oklahoma.  The  first  year — it 
was  '36 — it  was  the  drought  all  over 
the  country.  We  didn't  make  any- 
thing. We  had  a  few  potatoes.  We 
made  quite  a  crop  of  potatoes.  They 
were  a  fairly  good  price  and  would 
keep  us  from  starving  to  death.  In 
the  fall  we  hooked  up  to  the  truck 
and  went  to  Texas  to  pick  cotton. 
We  left  the  family  there  to  do  the 
work  and  we  left  quite  a  little  can- 
ned stuff  and  fruit  and  they  had 
milk  and  butter  and  everything. 
We  come  back  and  we  were  hunting 
location.  We  want  to  get  some- 
where where  we  might  farm.  We 
didn't  want  to  sell  our  crop  or  teams 
and  stuff,  so  we  went  to  Texas  and 
we  picked  cotton.  Texas  was  some- 
what of  a  failure,  too.  We  didn't 
make  too  good.    We  made  our  ex- 


penses and  come  back.  Not  any 
better  off  than  when  we  left. 

So  in  '37 — '36  and  '37 — why  we 
made  nothing. 

That  winter — we  generally  keep 
quite  a  bunch  of  chickens  and  milk 
cows  and  hogs  around — we  come 
back  and  we  started  in  to  make 
another  crop  and  I  put  in  for  the 
FSA  loan.  I  went  to  Muskogee  and 
I  got  a  producer's  loan.  I  already 
had  that  on  this  crop,  you  know,  and 
it  didn't  pay  off  anything  so  I  had  to 
get  an  FSA  loan  for  feeding. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  made. 
The  chickensj  along  in  January  and 
February — it  was  awfully  cold — we 
lost,  I  guess,  two  or  three  hundred 
chickens  that  starved  to  death.  We 
lost  one  mule,  one  cow,  just  on 
starvation.  We  got  our  FSA  loan 
after  we  got  most  of  our  crop 
planted  and  it  was  a  big  help  when 
we  got  it,  of  course,  but  we  didn't 
get  it  in  time.  If  I  could  have  got 
that  loan  to  have  bought  feed,  you 
know,  the  first  of  January,  I  could 
have  put  the  chickens  to  producing 
and  went  on.  But  everything  went 
against  me. 

So  I  says,  "Well,  now,  this  is  our 
last  crop.  I  will  never  see  anything 
else  that  I  have  got  starve  to  death." 

So  you  left  there? 

I  made  that  crop  and  sold,  out, 
paid  up — I  don't  owe  no  banks — 
paid  the  FSA  loan  off  and  paid  the 
producer's  loan  off,  and  it  left  me  a 
few  dollars,  and  I  loaded  in  just  a 
litde  stuff  one  morning  and  we  took 
a  notion  to  leave. 

How  many  children  did  you  have 
at  that  time? 

We  had  five  with  us  at  that  time. 

So  you  loaded  up  the  wife  and  the 
five  children  in  the  car,  and  at  that 
time  did  you  \now  where  you  were 
going? 
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Well,  we  heard  of  Gilbert,  Ariz. 
That  it  was  a  good  cotton  country. 

How  much  money  did  you  have 
when  you  left? 

I  don't  know.  It  was  forty-some- 
odd  dollars  I  think. 

Eight  of  us  rode  in  what  is  called 
a  roadster,  A  model.  It  was  pretty 
well  crowded.  I  have  seen  lots  of 
them  and  wondered  how — it  was 
cold  weather,  as  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber. .  .  . 

Where  would  you  sleep  at  night? 

We  generally  got  tourist  cabins, 
cost  75  cents  or  $i. 

Did  you  go  right  into  Arizona 
then? 

Yes;  about  27  miles  southeast  of 
Phoenix. 

Where  did  you  live  there? 

We  lived  there  in  a  tourist  camp 
and  picked  cotton. 

Did  the  children  help  you? 

Yes;  we  started  in  picking  cotton. 
The  cotton  picking  was  pretty  well 
over  with.  We  would  make  $4  a 
day.  I  was  a  pretty  good  cotton 
picker,  but  the  cotton  was  pretty  well 
over. 

How  long  did  you  wor\  at  $4  a 
day? 

Until  the  first  of  1938.  Then  I 
got  on  a  job  on  a  dam  at  Mormon 
Flat. 

Well,  when  did  you  leave  that 
place  in  Arizona? 

I  left  in  July  and  went  to  Eloy, 
Ariz. 

And  all  the  time  you  lived  in  these 
tourist  camps? 
Yes. 

How  much  did  you  pay  for  it,  did 
you  say? 

$8  a  month;  $8  and  $10. 

You  carried  your  bedding,  of 
course,  with  you? 

Yes;  it  was  a  mighty  filthy  camp. 
We  didn't  want  to  stay,  but  condi- 


tions— the  money  didn't  let  us. 

Where  did  you  go  from  there? 

We  went  to  Eloy,  Ariz. 

What  did  you  do  there? 

Picked  cotton. 

How  long  were  you  there? 

We  was  there  3  or  4  months,  I 
guess. 

Where  did  you  live  there? 

We  lived  in  a  cotton  camp,  in 
tents  on  the  ground,  you  know.  We 
had  a  12  by  14  tent. 

And  the  eight  of  you  lived  in  that 
tent? 

Yes. 

Was  it  cold? 

Well,  it  wasn't  so  cold.  It  was 
dusty,  you  know.  That  dust — we 
would  have  to  carry  water  and 
sprinkle  down  on  the  ground  to  keep 
the  dust  from  rising,  and  then  the 
wind  would  sometimes  blow  the 
tents. 

You  had  to  carry  your  water  you 
say? 

Well,  yes,  sir;  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards. 

/  suppose  you  had  the  latest  sani- 
tary appliances  in  those  tents,  toilet 
facilities  and  everything? 

They  was  the  earliest,  I  think. 
There  was  lots  of  brush  down 
through  the  country.  If  we  wanted 
to  change  clothes,  and  if  there  was 
anybody  around,  we  had  to  go  down 
there — if  we  wanted  to  go  to  town 
or  anywhere — we  would  go  over 
down  by  the  brush  there  and  change 
clothes  and  come  back  and  go  to 
town. 

How  long  were  you  there,  Mr. 
Higgenbottom? 

We  were  there  until  in  January. 
We  was  there  when  they  quarantined 
us  for  smallpox. 

You  see,  the  smallpox  come 
through  there  and  we  could  walk 
around  in  the  field,  you  know.  This 
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fellow  was  quite  a  cotton  farmer,  and 
my  bunch  was  vaccinated — or  that 
is,  we  thought  they  were  all  vacci- 
nated from  smallpox  at  Gilbert,  in 
the  schools,  and  so  we  had  these 
smallpoxes.  They  would  come  out 
in  the  field.  They  was  just  as  scabby 
as  goats,  you  know,  picking  the  cot- 
ton. The  people  would  tell  the 
health  officers. 

Well,  the  fellow  had  his  way  for 
getting  rid  of  those  kind  of  fellows. 
It  was  to  fire  them.  When  they 
would  break  out  with  smallpox  he 
would  fire  them.  That  would  keep 
him  from  losing  his  cotton  camp. 

Well,  they  would  go  over  to  some 
other  cotton  camp.  Finally  I  kept 
this  girl  here  from  school.  She 
was — her  head,  you  might  say,  was 
a  solid  scab;  just  broke  out  with 
smallpox,  and  here  comes  the  school 
fellow,  you  know,  "You  got  to  send 
her  to  school  in  the  morning.  You 
see  that  she  is  in  school." 

We  were  keeping  them  out  of 
school  once  in  a  while  to  pick  cot- 
ton, and  I  don't  blame  him  for  kind 
of  kicking  up  a  fuss.  We  would 
have  to  get  up  the  grocery  bill. 
Some  days  we  got  to  do  work  and 
sometimes  we  wouldn't. 

He  was  gone  about  an  hour  or 
2  hours  and  here  the  health  officer 
brought  her  back.  "You  keep  that 
girl  from  school.  Why  didn't  you 
keep  her  out?  You  have  had  the 
whole  school  quarantined  over 
here." 

Well,  I  said,  "That  is  too  bad." 
They  quarantined  the  camp  then 
over  this.  We  was  under  quaran- 
tine 21  days  and  they  fed  us. 

The  way  they  issued  groceries 
there,  the  fellow  that  was  "abatch- 
ing"  in  a  tent,  he  got  just  as  many 
groceries  as  a  fellow  with  15.  Every- 
one got  so  much.     We  got  about 


enough  to  maybe  get  a  meal  if  we 
could  eat  it.  I  know  we  got  some 
bacon  one  time — they  was  pretty  lib- 
eral with  us,  they  gave  us  some  ba- 
con— and  we  boiled  it  with  beans. 
We  couldn't  eat  it  any  other  way. 
We  thought  it  would  season  the 
beans,  which  it  did.  We  went  to 
cut  it,  and  you  could  stick  a  fork 
in  it  and  push  it  out  over  the  plate. 
We  figured  it  wasn't  much  to  eat 
so  we  threw  it  out.  The  wolves 
would  come  up  within  20  feet  of 
your  tent  and  howl  of  a  night. 

We  left — we  went  to  the  camp, 
what  was  called  the  cotton  camp. 
We  stayed  there  2  weeks  and  we  was 
picking  cotton  and  one  morning  we 
woke  up  and  looked — it  was  a  tin 
shack  and  awful  floors — it  was  just 
dirt,  you  know — and  my  wife  she 
looked  through  into  the  next  room, 
through  some  holes  through  the  tin, 
you  know,  and  there  was  a  woman 
picking  lice  off  her  children,  so  we 
loaded  right  away  and  got  out  as 
quick  as  we  could  get  out.  We 
came  to  California.  They  had  the 
police  officers  over  here  at  "Calpat." 
We  went  in  a  Government  camp 
there  at  "Calpat." 

You  mean  a  Farm  Security  camp? 

Yes,  a  Farm  Security  camp; 
emergency  tent  camp. 

You  had  nothing  but  tents  there? 

Tents  was  all  we  had  there.  ■ 

Was  that  a  little  better  lay-out  than 
the  one  you  left? 

Yes.  We  had  showers.  We  had 
everything  that  was  kept  clean. 
There  wasn't  no  papers  blowing 
around  and  everything  was  just  kept 
clean. 

How  much  did  you  pay  there  for 
that? 

Didn't  cost  nothing. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

We  stayed  there  until  it  moved, 
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and  then  we  moved  with  it  to  Beau- 
mont, Calif. 

We  didn't  make  any  picking  peas 
because  I  have  seen  1,500  in  one  field 
and  each  one  would  get  a  hamper  of 
peas  and  leave.  I  have  seen  them 
fight  over  rows,  they  wanted  to  pick 
peas  so  bad. 

How  much  did  you  get  for  picking 
peas? 

Well,  when  we  first  went  there 
they  was  giving  $1.25  but  in  a  little 
while  they  cut  it  down  to  $1.  They 
figured  they  couldn't  pay  any  more. 
Peas  was  only  16  cents  a  pound. 

Then  we  went  to  Beaumont  and 
picked  cherries  there,  and  lived  in 
the  Government  camp  there.  From 
there  we  went  to  Thornton,  Calif., 
up  north  here.  We  found  very  little 
work  there.  The  Filipinos  were 
doing  the  most  of  the  work  there  in 
the  tomatoes.  We  worked  a  little 
in  hay  and  then  we  went  to  San  Jose 
and  worked  in  the  apricots.  Then 
we  went  back  to  Thornton  and 
thought  we  would  work  in  the  to- 
matoes, but  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Japanese  got  all  the  good  tomatoes, 
which  I  guess  they  know  how  a  little 
more  than  the  average  fellow.  Then 
we  went  to  Visalia  and  worked  a 
while  and  then  back  to  "Calpat."  I 
worked  in  a  hamper  mill  last  winter. 
Then  we  go  back  to  Thornton  and 
we  are  here  a  while  and  then  we  go 
back  and  are  working  at  Thornton. 

Are  you  at  Thornton  now? 

No.  We  just  left  there.  We 
moved. 

Where  did  you  live  at  Thornton? 

In  a  Government  camp. 

How  did  you  li\e  it? 

Well,  the  Government  camp  is  far 
ahead  of  any  outside  camp,  you 
know.  You  have  got  it  sanitary. 
It  is  not  desirable  on  account  of  the 
children,    you    know  —  moving 


around.  Then  we  moved  down  on 
a  farm. 

And  where  are  you  living  now? 

I  am  on  a  farm  5  miles  north  of 
Fresno;  on  a  small  farm. 

Did  you  buy  it? 

No;  I  havent  bought  it. 

Are  you  trying  to  buy  it? 

I  am  figuring  on  trying  to  stay 
there  another  year  and  farm. 

What  hind  of  a  house  have  you 
got? 

It  is  a  two-room  house.  It  is  not 
the  best,  but  then  it  is  better  than 
camps. 

Have  you  or  your  wife  ever  been 
on  relief? 

We  have  this  year.  We  have  got 
groceries  twice,  I  think,  on  relief. 
We  was  forced  to  get  them  at  "Cal- 
pat" last  winter,  and  then  when  I 
went  to  Thornton  I  went  and  got 
them. 

That  is  the  only  time? 

Yes.  We  was  on  relief  last  sum- 
mer two  or  three  different  times — 
maybe  more — to  get  groceries. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting 
these  groceries  or  money  on  account 
of  not  being  a  resident  of  California? 

No.    That  was  the  FSA. 

The  FSA.  Oh,  yes.  You  never 
applied  for  relief  to  the  State  of 
California  or  Arizona,  did  you? 

No. 

And  so  what  started  you  off  from 
Oklahoma  was  that  you  just  made 
up  your  mind  that  you  couldn't 
ma\e  it  go  there?    That  is  the  idea? 

Well,  it  was  useless  to  stay  there, 
you  know. 

And  the  climate  of  California — 
you  didn't  \now  or  didn't  hear  any- 
thing about  that,  did  you,  before  you 
started? 

No. 

Do  you  want  to  go  bac\  to  Okla- 
homa? 
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Well,  no;  I  don't  believe  I  do.  I 
have  better  health  here  than  I  had 
back  there. 

The  children  are  all  well,  are 
they? 

Yes. 

Are  they  all  going  to  school? 

Three  of  them  are. 

Well  now,  if  you  had  a  farm  and 
could  ma\e  it  go  bac\  in  Oklahoma, 
would  you  try  to  live  there? 

I  don't  know.  We  have  had  so 
many  failures  I  would  be  afraid  to 
risk  it  again. 

There  comes  a  time  when  people 
down  there  in  the  Dust  Bowl  area 
can't  ma\e  it  go,  and  rather  than 
starve  standing  still  they  get  out  and 
move?  Don't  you  thin\  that  is  the 
idea? 

Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Higgenbottom,  do  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  Calif ornian  today  or 
an  0\lahoman? 

Well,  I  don't  know.  The  Cali- 
fornia people  have  always  treated 
me  mighty  nice.  I  will  have  to  say 
that. 

Then  you  would  consider  yourself 
a  Californian? 
Yes. 

/  thin\  that  a  great  many  Cali- 
fornians  misuse  the  word  "migrant." 
I  thin\  that  it  should  be  "immi- 
grant" and  not  "migrant"  because 
most  of  the  people  that  come  here 
expect  to  stay.  Isn't  that  true,  as  to 
those  that  you  have  met  wording 
around? 

I  think  there  is  a  large  percent  of 
them  that  intend  to  stay.  You  see, 
the  wages  in  Oklahoma — they  are  so 
scarce  and  there  is  so  litde,  you 
know,  50  cents  a  day  there  is  about 
the  wage  scale  on  the  farm.  You 
could  put  up  a  sign  on  a  post — I  did 
on  potato  picking — at  75  cents  a  day, 
and  I  think  there  was  100  come  and 


I  only  needed  20.  I  didn't  think 
about  getting  the  whole  country  in; 
75  cents  a  day  to  pick  up  potatoes, 
and  they  pick  cotton  at  15  cents  a 
hundred,  which  is  generally  the  scale 
of  wages. 

You  mean  bac\  there? 

Yes. 

And  here? 

Here  it  is  85.  You  see,  probably 
the  cheaper  wages  there  drives  peo- 
ple out.  Now,  I  know  that  has  a 
tendency,  to  make  money,  you  know, 
if  you  can  get  the  work  done  for 
nothing,  why  of  course  you  can  af- 
ford to  farm.  That  has  caused  a 
lot  of  farmers  to  develop  their  acre- 
age, the  large  farms  to  develop  their 
acreage. 

According  to  the  census  figure  in 
the  last  10  years,  a  million  people 
have  moved  out  of  the  Great  Plains 
States,  the  Da\otas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  and  Kansas.  .  We 
have  had  testimony  introduced  in 
hearings  at  Oklahoma  and  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  by  experts  showing  that 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Great 
Plains  States  have  25  percent  of  the 
topsoil  gone. 

Yes. 

You  believe  that? 

Yes.    It  is  fully  that  much. 

In  other  words  the  soil  in  some  of 
those  Southern  States  isn't  getting 
any  more  fertile  and  it  is  just  going 
the  other  way,  isn't  it? 

Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Higgenbottom,  we 
than\  you,  and  you,  too,  Mrs.  Hig- 
genbottom. You  are  a  pretty  fine 
family,  and  I  am  proud  of  you  be- 
cause we  have  heard  a  lot  of  eastern 
families  testify  and  I  thin\  you  are 
right  up  with  the  best  of  them.  I 
hope  you  have  a  lot  of  good  luc\ 
with  the  family  and  that  you  ma\e 
your  farming  stic\. 
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Better  Farm  Housing— 

PROBLEM  AND 
OPPORTUNITY 

By  FRANK  J.  HALLAUER.  It  is  not  news  that  many  farm 
buildings  are  poor  or  that  farm  unemployment  is  a  pressing 
problem.  But  here  is  a  new  approach:  Why  not  ma\e  one  prob- 
lem solve  the  other? — and  ma\e  the  most  of  an  opportunity? 


IT  IS  HARDLY  neces- 
sary here  to  argue  the  need 
for  better  farm  housing  or 
to  picture  the  relatively 


low  standard  of  housing  for  farm 
families.  The  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented over  and  over,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  assume  general  accept- 
ance of  these  facts.  The  question 
is  what  should  or  can  be  done  about 
it.  None  seems  sure  of  the  answer, 
but  such  solutions  as  have  been  sug- 
gested follow  closely  the  solutions 
being  applied  to  the  corresponding 
urban  problem  of  substandard  hous- 
ing. The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  suggest  that  farm  housing  be  at- 
tacked as  part  of  a  larger  farm  prob- 
lem rather  than  as  an  extension  of 
the  urban  housing  problem.  If  it  is 
so  approached,  farm  housing  may  be 
an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  problem. 

The  most  widely  accepted  urban 
view  is  that  low  incomes  are  cause, 
and  poor  housing  effect — that  if  the 
low  incomes  were  increased,  it  would 
correct  the  situation.  This  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  broader  proposition 
that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
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income  would  increase  consumption 
and  solve  unemployment  and  all  re- 
lated problems,  including  poor 
housing. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  wide  disparity 
in  income.  Consumer  Incomes  in 
the  United  States  shows  that  in 
1935-36  only  4  percent  of  all  fam- 
ilies had  incomes  of  $4,000  or  more 
and  received  25  percent  of  the  total 
income,  whereas  the  group  with  in- 
comes under  %  1,000  made  up  42  per- 
cent of  all  families  and  received  less 
than  16  percent  of  the  aggregate  in- 
come. Available  data  indicate  that 
urban  families  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  can  not,  in  general,  afford  ade- 
quate housing.  Either  housing  costs 
must  be  reduced  for  these  families, 
or  the  families  must  have  a  larger 
income,  or  both. 

Incomes  are  lower  in  the  case  of 
farm  than  in  the  case  of  urban  fami- 
lies. In  1935-36,  57  percent  of  farm 
families  had  incomes  below  $1,000, 
or  had  received  relief.  Farm  hous- 
ing is  below  the  level  of  urban  hous- 
ing in  some  respects  and  the  costs  of 
installing  facilities  are  greater.  The 
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interrelated  problems  of  low  income 
and  poor  housing  are  thus  especially 
serious  in  rural  areas. 

Advocates  of  raising  incomes  as 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
lowest  third  have  visualized  appre- 
ciable increases  in  total  consumption 
expenditures  resulting  from  gradu- 
ated increases  in  incomes.  Such  an 
increase  in  the  level  of  income  is  not 
promising  as  a  solution  to  the  farm 
housing  problem.  In  spite  of  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  agriculture,  dis- 
tribution of  gross  farm  income  by  de- 
cile groups  was  approximately  the 
same  in  1929  and  in  1889,  as  shown 
in  the  paper  by  Dr.  Louis  Bean  in 
the  December  Land  Policy  Review. 
Similar  rigidity  in  income  distribu- 
tion is  apparent  in  a  comparison  of 
the  lowest,  middle,  and  highest 
thirds  of  farm  families  with  rural 
nonfarm  and  urban  families  as  of 
1935—36.  The  lowest  third  got  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  in  each 
of  the  population  divisions.  Pre- 
sumably farm  income  could  be  in- 
creased to  a  par  with  urban  income, 
and  the  lowest  third  would  get  only 
the  same  proportion  it  does  now. 

Higher  Incomes 

Perhaps  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  pattern  of  income  distribu- 
tion changes  slowly  explains  the  ad- 
vocacy of  direct  subsidy  or  Govern- 
ment aid  to  housing  as  necessary  to 
provide  better  urban  housing  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Perhaps  subsidy 
is  simply  recognized  as  one  way  of 
redistributing  income  and,  at  the 
same  time,  assuring  that  the  added 
income  will  be  used  for  housing. 
The  subsidy,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, is  related  direcdy  to  cash 
income.  This  is  wholly  natural  in 
the  case  of  urban  families,  because 


urban  family  income  is  almost 
wholly  cash  income;  so  much  so  that 
income  and  cash  income  are  synony- 
mous in  the  urban  problem.  That 
is  not  true  for  farm  income,  and  the 
point  is  very  significant. 

Roughly  50  percent  of  the  average 
income  of  urban  families  is  spent  for 
food  and  housing.  The  percentage 
increases  as  income  decreases.  Food 
and  housing  appear  in  farm  family 
income  pardy  as  nonmoney  income, 
the  part  furnished  by  the  farm. 
There  is  considerable  question  as  to 
valuation  of  nonmoney  income  and 
as  yet  there  is  no  satisfactory  basis 
for  comparing  farm  with  urban 
family  living.  In  fact,  the  disparity 
in  income  distribution  as  between 
farm  and  urban  families  may  not  be 
as  much  as  is  indicated  by  figures 
used  in  the  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs of  this  paper.  What  is  more 
important,  however,  is  that  such  a 
large  part  of  family  income  is  within 
the  control  of  the  farm  family. 

Even  though  farm-family  income 
appears  to  be  much  lower  than 
urban,  and  the  fact  that  food  is  such 
a  large  part  of  the  family  budget, 
farm  people  have  a  better  diet  than 
nonfarm  people.  Among  farm 
families,  excellent  diet  does  not  re- 
quire high  expenditure  for  food,  but 
can  be  achieved  by  means  of  wise 
programs  of  home  production. 

Experience  with  diet  improvement 
demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  better 
farm  family  living  from  the  non- 
money  income  angle.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done  on  diet,  and  hous- 
ing has  scarcely  been  touched.  If  we 
did  not  know  this  to  be  true,  it  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  relatively  low 
position  of  housing  in  the  farm 
family  budget  when  compared  with 
the  urban  family  budget. 
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Higher  Standards 

Poor  farm  housing  is  not  the  real 
problem,  but  is  rather  an  index  of  a 
complex  problem  involving  low  in- 
come, accepted  low  standards,  and 
lack  of  initiative.  Life  is  a  competi- 
tive proposition,  and  in  general  the 
relative  standard  of  a  family's  living 
reflects  that  family's  relative  effi- 
ciency in  supplying  its  wants. 

It  has  always  been  and  probably 
always  will  be  true  that  one  haven 
for  the  inefficient  is  the  land.  Dur- 
ing the  last  depression,  as  in  previous 
periods  of  distress,  people  who  found 
themselves  crowded  out  elsewhere 
sought  refuge  on  the  land.  Larger 
numbers  of  farm  people  not  well  off 
on  the  land  have  never  left  it  be- 
cause they  would  have  been  even 
more  handicapped  in  industrial  com- 
petition. Refuge  on  the  land  should 
not  be  denied  to  those  who  need  it, 
although  that  is  implied  when  the 
proposal  is  made  that  urban  industry 
should  be  made  responsible  for  ab- 
sorbing all  unemployment,  even  that 
on  farms,  or  that  only  those  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  Nation's  need  for 
farm  products  should  remain  on 
farms.  Rather,  the  refuge  should 
perform  its  function  more  effectively. 
That  function  should  be  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  refugee  and  to  im- 
prove his  efficiency  as  a  necessary 


Of  all  pursuits  from  which 
profit  accrues,  nothing  is 
superior  to  agriculture,  noth- 
ing more  productive,  nothing 
more  enjoyable,  nothing  more 
worthy  of  a  free  man. 

— Cicero 


step  to  a  higher  status  in  our  econ- 
omy, whether  he  is  to  remain  on  the 
land  or  find  employment  in  industry 
again  at  another  time. 

Poor  housing,  poor  diet,  poor 
health,  low  income,  low  educational 
standards,  and  lack  of  desire  are  asso- 
ciated causes  and  effects;  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  say  that  one  is  cause  and 
another  effect.  Poor  diet  may  cause 
poor  health,  which  may  cause  lack  of 
desire,  which  may  cause  low  income, 
which  may  cause  poor  housing, 
which  may  cause  poor  health,  which 
may  cause  poor  diet.  We  can  start 
anywhere  and  run  through  the  chain. 
These  evils  have  existed  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  attention 
for  a  very  long  time. 

Compared  with  a  generation  ago, 
conspicuous  improvement  can  be 
cited  in  sanitation,  in  physical  com- 
forts, in  education,  and  so  on,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  change  has 
been  achieved  in  the  relative  status  of 
the  lowest  third. 

Knowledge  is  ahead  of  application. 
This  is  true  in  all  groups,  but  it  has 
particular  significance  when  applied 
to  the  lower-income  farm  families. 
These  families  are  not  reached 
through  the  usual  channels  for 
spreading  information.  They  do 
not  read  bulletins  and  do  not  attend 
conferences  or  demonstrations. 
Their  resistance  to  suggestion  is 
greater  than  that  of  higher-income 
groups.  Psychologists  have  recently 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  new  ap- 
proaches if  these  families  are  to  be 
lifted  out  of  their  low  status.  A  re- 
curring suggestion  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  community  buildings. 
In  a  specific  case  a  community  center 
built  by  local  people  is  recommended 
as  the  solution  to  wood-burning  in 
the  South — a  social  interest  made  to 
replace  an  antisocial  tradition. 
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Community  cooperation  in  the 
building  of  better  homes  for  the 
families  themselves  would  provide 
the  basis  for  a  much  larger  program 
than  just  the  building  of  a  com- 
munity center  and  should  be  a  source 
of  even  greater  stimulation  to  the 
members  of  the  community.  If 
such  community  action  can  correct 
an  old  tradition  such  as  woods-burn- 
ing, it  should  be  equally  effective  in 
correcting  poor  diet,  poor  sanitation, 
lack  of  desire  for  education,  etc. 
Various  reports — Guide  Posts  for 
Rural  Youth  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
cent— cite  actual  cases  to  support  this, 
and  point  out  particularly  that  to  be 
effective  a  building  program  must 
represent  the  work  of  the  community 
utilizing  available  local  resources. 

Farm  resources  in  labor  as  of  1937 
were  estimated  to  include  more  than 
700,000  unemployed  males.  Another 
quarter  million  were  receiving  some 
emergency  employment.  Of  those 
regularly  employed,  half  a  million 
were  classified  as  only  partiy  em- 
ployed. There  were  a  million  and 
a  half  families  with  incomes  below 
$600,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
these  families  have  considerable  un- 
employed time. 

The  existence  of  a  large  unem- 
ployment problem  on  the  farm  is 
really  not  news,  just  as  it  is  no  longer 
news  that  farm  housing  is  as  poor  as 
it  is.  Why  not  make  one  problem 
solve  the  other? 

Undeveloped  Resources 

Similarly,  the  farm  has  undevel- 
oped resources  in  materials,  includ- 
ing sand,  gravel,  clay  products,  and 
forest  products.  One-third  of  our 
commercial  forest  lands  are  in  farm 
woodlands.  They  make  up  some 
20  percent  of  all  farm  land  and  more 


than  that  in  the  areas  where  farm 
incomes  are  lowest.  Two  major 
farm  forest  problems  have  been  to 
obtain  better  management  of  the  for- 
est lands  and  to  provide  better  mar- 
kets. But  the  farm  itself  is  one  of 
the  largest  markets  for  lumber. 

Farm  construction,  which  includes 
all  farm  buildings  and  not  only  the 
house,  normally  takes  about  a  fourth 
of  all  lumber.  Even  so,  the  market 
is  only  partly  developed.  At  least  a 
third-  of  the  farms  have  never  had 
the  buildings  they  should  have,  and 
many  others  have  been  unable  to  pay 
for  needed  repairs  and  improve- 
ments out  of  cash  income.  How- 
ever, noncash  income  can  be  in- 
creased by  use  of  farm  materials  and 
labor  in  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  buildings.  Some  farmers 
have  done  this  in  the  past,  but  the 
practice  is  all  too  limited.  This 
would  always  be  the  case  if  left  to 
individual  farmers,  because  the  in- 
dividual farmer's  need  for  buildings 
and  his  resources  in  labor  and  ma- 
terials will  not  often  balance.  A 
community  program  is  needed 
wherein  the  members  can  exchange 
labor,  materials^  and  cash. 

Better  farm  housing  is  only  part 
of  the  need  for  better  farm  buildings, 
and  the  problem  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  to  provide  a 
profitable  oudet  for  farm  resources, 
to  train  people  who  have  had  little 
opportunity  for  training  in  simple 
building  design  and  construction 
and  in  the  use  of  tools  and  power 
machinery,  to  train  them  in  better 
forest  management  and  handling  of 
forest  products,  to  develop  coopera- 
tion and  community  spirit  to  facili- 
tate the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion in  all  fields  affecting  farm  fam- 
ily living,  and  to  increase  noncash 
farm  income. 
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Who  Plants  a  Tree, 


PLANTS  PROTECTION 

By  PAUL  H.  ROBERTS.  The  Great  Plains  shelterbelt  project 
is  6  years  old.  Some  scepticism  remains  about  its  values,  but  in 
this  report  of  its  accomplishments,  problems,  and  nature,  it  is 
contended  that  shelterbelts  pay  dividends  in  protecting  crops  and 
soils,  furnishing  fuel,  helping  wildlife,  and  providing  esthetic 
benefits. 


THE  PRAIRIE  STATES 
forestry  project  (the  shel- 
terbelt project)  was  initi- 
ated in  the  fall  of  1934 


under  an  Executive  Order.  Since 
then,  about  14,000  miles  of  field 
shelterbelts  from  5  to  10  rows  wide 
have  been  planted  on  more  than 
22,000  farms  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  northwest  Texas. 

Land  and  crops  are  being  pro- 
tected from  the  damaging  effects  of 
wind;  small  amounts  of  fuel  and 
fence  posts  are  being  cut;  in  a  few 
instances  farm  buildings  have  been 
moved  from  exposed  locations  to  the 
protection  of  the  belts;  farmers' 
wives  are  putting  up  jam  made  from 
the  wild  plums;  and  school  children 
and  farm  families  are  picnicking  and 
otherwise  enjoying  the  shade  and 
greenery  of  shelterbelts  planted  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years. 

A  great  deal  of  skepticism  at- 
tended the  initiation  of  this  work.  It 
was  widely  publicized,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  and  its  purposes 
were  not  well  understood  generally. 
Some  foresters  looked  askance  at  it, 


and  some  still  do,  no  doubt,  at  least 
as  it  may  be  considered  a  part  and 
parcel  of  American  forestry.  Plains 
foresters,  however,  generally  ac- 
claimed the  idea,  and  Plains  dwellers, 
who  from  bitter  experience  with 
blizzards  and  everlasting  wind, 
mostly  were  firm  in  the  belief  that 
shelterbelts  of  trees  offered  a  sound 
means  of  affording  protection  from 
the  damaging  effects  of  wind,  and  of 
improving  living  conditions. 

Skepticism  has  not  been  entirely 
dispelled  today,  but  the  miles  of 
shelterbelts  distributed  over  100  or 
more  farm  communities  attest  that 
shelterbelts  are  an  integral  part  of 
Plains  agriculture. 

The  idea  of  a  "shelterbelt"  north 
and  south  through  the  Plains  had 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time 
since  early  settlement,  and  the  idea 
generally  seems  to  have  been  to  pro- 
vide a  bulwark  of  trees  against  the 
encroachment  of  "the  desert"  upon 
the  fertile  Plains.  Apparently  the 
suggestion  that  gave  rise  to  the  pres- 
ent project  was  that  narrow  belts  of 
trees  be  planted  at  fairly  regular  in- 
tervals through  the  central  portion 
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of  the  Plains  from  the  Canadian  line 
to  the  general  locality  of  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

This  general  idea  has  undergone 
considerable  adaptation  to  local 
physiographic  and  climatic  condi- 
tions and  to  the  needs  of  individual 
farms,  but  the  idea  of  a  systematic 
pattern  for  large  areas  of  soils  suit- 
able for  tree  planting  is  still  being 
carried  out. 

Viewed  from  an  airplane  or  as 
might  be  charted  on  a  map,  each 
community  concentration  of  shelter- 
belts  would  appear  as  an  incom- 
pleted network  of  parallel  and  cross 
belts.  In  parts,  the  individual  farm 
and  even  separate  40-acre  fields  have 
become  completely  enmeshed  in  the 
pattern,  in  others  there  are  blank 
areas  or  disconnected  segments  of  the 
pattern,  but  it  readily  becomes  ap- 
parent that  when  the  pattern  is  com- 
pleted each  will  have  a  place  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  interrelated  protec- 
tion, whether  the  individual  belts 
run  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
or  "andy  goddling"  along  contours 
and  stream  courses. 

The  determination  of  the  general 
area  in  which  shelterbelt  protection 
would  do  the  most  good  was  based 
upon  careful  surveys,  exploratory 
work,  and  correlation  of  known  fac- 
tors. Briefly,  this  is  the  transition 
zone  between  short-grass,  permanent 
range  land,  and  the  long-grass  prai- 
ries. In  other  words,  the  western  lim- 
its of  the  area,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"bread  basket  of  the  nation"  judged 
necessary  to  maintain  as  permanent 
agricultural  cropland,  lie  east  of  the 
so-called  Dust  Bowl  areas.  In  this 
transitional  zone,  agriculture  has 
proved  successful  in  the  past,  but 
unprecedented  drought  and  other 
conditions  have  upset  the  balance 
under  which  farming,  to  be  success- 


ful, must  operate.  It  is  significant 
that  there  has  been  a  definite  con- 
centration of  the  FSA  grant  cases  in 
this  same  "high  tension"  zone.  It  is 
an  area  where  the  margin  between 
ability  to  remain  on  the  land  and 
failure  may  be  very  slight. 

Wind  and  Rain 

Broadly  speaking,  two  climatic 
factors — moisture  and  wind — are  of 
primary  importance  to  Plains  agri- 
culture. The  two  overlap  at  some 
points,  as  for  example:  Wind  accel- 
erates soil  moisture  evaporation  and 
hence  influences  the  effects  of 
precipitation. 

There  is  probably  little  that  man 
can  do  about  precipitation  as  such. 
A  great  deal  can  be  done  about  sav- 
ing it  for  growing  plants,  and  no- 
table strides  in  that  direction  are  now 
being  made.  If  all  of  it  were  saved, 
however,  there  would  still  be  the 
problem  of  the  wind,  and  it  would 
still  be  an  important  problem.  Prob- 
ably most  people  think  of  wind  ero- 
sion when  one  speaks  of  the  wind 
problem  on  the  Plains,  because  of  the 
dust  storms  of  recent  years,  and, 
while  wind  erosion  does  take  a  tre- 
mendous toll  in  the  form  both  of 
land  deterioration  and  human  dis- 
tress, it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
ill  attributable  to  the  almost  constant 
winds  which  characterize  the  Plains 
country. 

One  of  the  important  adverse  ef- 
fects of  wind  associated  with  the 
erosion  problem,  and  one  that  can 
largely  be  averted  by  properly  estab- 
lished shelterbelts,  is  the  factor  of 
"blown  out"  crops.  In  the  southern 
Plains  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
cotton  farmer  to  have  to  replant  his 
field  anywhere  up  to  three  or  four 
times  before  he  finally  gets  a  stand, 
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and  there  is  a  sort  of  grim  witti- 
cism among  them  to  the  effect  that 
when  they  plant  the  first  time  they 
are  "only  practicing." 

The  Blow  Problem 

In  the  great  winter  wheat  belt 
many  farmers  have  to  fight  blowing 
out  of  the  young  wheat  crop  during 
the  early  spring  months.  Often 
they  run  their  chiseling  or  listing 
equipment  day  and  night  during  bad 
storms.  Farther  north,  where  corn 
and  spring  wheat  are  the  principal 
crops,  the  blowing  is  mostly  over  be- 
fore planting  time,  although  occa- 
sionally late  storms  do  injure  crops. 
Throughout  this  area  the  "blow 
problem"  must  be  met  by  working 
the  land  to  hold  it,  whether  or  not 
crops  are  produced.  This  is  a 
severe  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
farmers. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
evaporation,  at  least  from  a  free 
water  surface,  is  accelerated  by  air 
movement,  and  that  the  rate  of  loss 
of  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil  by  evaporation  is  much  greater 
where  wind  has  a  clear  sweep. 
There  is  one  other  feature  of  evapo- 
ration that  is  also  important,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  transpiration  from 
growing  plants.  Ever  since  agri- 
culture began  on  the  Plains,  people 
have  noticed  and  recorded  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  of  critical  hot 
winds  that  sometimes  cut  the  corn 
crop  in  half  within  2  or  3  days,  crops 
in  the  lee  of  tree  windbreaks,  bluffs, 
or  other  barriers,  do  not  "fire"  so 
readily  as  those  subjected  to  the  di- 
rect sweep  of  the  hot  wind. 

Livestock  do  better  when  shel- 
tered from  cold,  winter  winds,  and 
they  do  even  better  in  the  lee  of 
windbreaks  than  they  do  in  sheds. 


The  Montana  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege investigated  and  discovered  that 
feed  requirements  for  cattle  winter- 
ing in  the  protection  of  trees  were 
less  than  for  those  fed  in  sheds  or  in 
the  open.  There  are  also,  of  course, 
the  very  great  considerations  of 
human  comfort  in  protection  from 
the  wind  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
the  fuel  savings  when  farmsteads  are 
well  protected  from  the  winter 
blasts. 

Fuel 

Aside  from  wind  control,  shelter- 
belts  and  plantations  have  other  defi- 
nite values  on  the  Plains.  One  of 
them  is  in  the  production  of  wood 
for  fuel  and  other  farm  purposes. 
Fuel  particularly  is  a  considerable 
and  unavoidable  item  of  expense  to 
Plains  farmers,  particularly  in  the 
Northern  States  and  in  this  "high 
tension"  area.  Eighty  dollars  to 
f  100  of  fuel  grown  on  the  land,  in- 
stead of  being  purchased,  may  go  a 
long  way  in  spelling  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  More- 
over, wood  and  wood  products  in 
excess  of  the  farmer's  needs  find  an 
ever-ready  market,  and  they  have 
the  virtue,  to  a  great  extent,  of  being 
available  for  harvest  when  the  farmer 
needs  the  money.  Many  a  Kansas 
farmer  has  tided  himself  over  a  finan- 
cial pinch  by  cutting  posts  from  his 
osageorange  hedge  for  the  market, 
and  many  another  throughout  the 
Plains  region  has  sold  cordwood  for 
city  fireplaces  to  get  some  ready 
cash. 

In  the  1934  drought,  between 
$2,000,000  and  $2,500,000  worth  of 
wood  products  were  cut  in  Nebraska, 
mostly  for  fuel  wood  and  fence  posts. 

Wildlife 

Influence  on  wildlife,  particularly 
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game  and  insectivorous  birds,  is  an- 
other important  factor  in  connection 
with  Plains  tree  plantations.  This 
was  not  fully  appreciated  until  the 
shelterbelt  planting  program  got 
under  way.  Lack  of  cover  rather 
than  feed  appears  to  be  the  limiting 
factor  in  wildlife  welfare  in  this  re- 
gion, and  the  shelterbelts  become 
thickly  populated  with  both  perch- 
ing and  ground-nesting  birds  just  as 
soon  as  the  trees  become  large 
enough  to  support  a  nest  or  to  fur- 
nish cover. 

This  protection  is  important  also 
to  domestic  fowl.  Turkey  growers 
suffered  serious  losses  during  the 
Armistice  Day  blizzard  of  1940.  A 
Norfolk,  Nebr.,  paper  reported  that 
losses  were  greatly  reduced  where 
the  birds  were  protected  by  shelter- 
belts. 

Besides  their  purely  utilitarian 
value,  the  shelterbelts  also  have  a 
high  esthetic  value.  They  are  oases 
in  a  flat  country — oases  widely  ap- 
preciated by  all  farm  folk,  but  espe- 
cially by  children  who  escape  from 
thousands  of  barren  rural  school- 
yards to  the  shelterbelts  to  lunch  and 
play  during  the  noon  hour. 

Last  summer  1,200  Kansas  farm- 
ers from  20  counties  gathered  at  the 
first  shelterbelt  planted  in  that  State 
for  a  picnic  lunch  and  ate  from  a 
table  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  set  up 
between  the  rows.  Ai  Neligh, 
Nebr.,  12,000  persons  attended  a  for- 
estry field  day  sponsored  by  21  towns 
in  north  central  Nebraska. 

How  to  Grow  Trees 

Not  all  of  the  Plains  is  adapted  to 
tree  growing,  at  least  on  the  broad 
scale  demanded  of  shelterbelts  for 
field  protection.  The  western  areas 
are  too  dry,  even  where  the  soils  are 


friable,  except  where  they  be  fur- 
nished with  supplemental  water. 
Even  within  the  zone  where  average 
precipitation  is  sufficient  there  are 
large  areas  where  the  soils  are  too 
thin  or  too  heavy  for  trees  to  make 
acceptable  growth.  The  area,  how- 
ever, where  shelterbelts  can  be  made 
an  effective  aid  to  agriculture  is  still 
large. 

In  all  belts  a  number  of  different 
species  are  used,  for  two  principal 
reasons.  It  is  necessary  to  have  low- 
growing  species  to  stop  the  sweep  of 
the  wind  as  the  taller  trees  mature, 
and  to  stop  and  hold  snow  within 
the  belt.  The  other  is  to  avoid  the 
possibility  that  some  epidemic  of 
disease  or  insects  might  wipe  out  a 
shelterbelt  because  it  is  limited  to 
one  or  two  nonresistant  species. 

It  is  important  to  use  racially 
adapted  strains  in  growing  trees  on 
the  Plains,  a  fact  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  past. 

One  other  prime  consideration  in 
growing  trees  here  is  that  they  must 
be  cultivated  as  meticulously  as  any 
crop.  During  the  first  few  years  on 
any  site,  and  perpetually  on  many 
where  the  water  table  is  low,  trees 
depend  upon  the  moisture  in  the 
top  2  or  3  feet  of  soil;  if  this  mois- 
ture is  pumped  out  by  grass  and 
weeds  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  the 
trees  will  not  flourish.  In  a  few 
cases  in  the  early  days  of  the  project, 
belts  were  planted  along  the  parti- 
tion line  between  two  farms,  half  of 
the  belt  being  on  one  side  and  half 
on  the  other.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  farmers  did  not  take  good  care 
of  his  half,  although  his  neighbor 
did,  and  the  difference  in  survival 
and  growth  is  clinching  proof  that 
a  secret  of  success  is  careful  cultiva- 
tion.    Of  course,  cultivation  is  not 
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needed  after  the  branches  of  the  trees 
meet  and  thus  shade  out  competing 
herbaceous  vegetation. 

A  Cooperative  Program 

The  program  is  carried  on  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
landowners.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Forest  Service  grows  the  stock 
and  plants  it,  and  the  farmer  pre- 
pares the  planting  site,  furnishes  the 
necessary  fences,  and  cares  for  the 
plantation.  Actually,  because  the 
project  is  operated  entirely  through 
the  use  of  WPA  funds,  some  hand 
labor  (like  fencing  and  hoeing)  is 
performed  on  the  belts  by  WPA 
labor.  Special  machinery  has  been 
developed  and  is  sometimes  lent 
farmers  for  cultivating.  Poison  ma- 
terials are  furnished  the  farmer  to 
control  rodents.  The  Forest  Service 
furnishes  the  technical  advice  to  the 
farmers  in  the  care  of  the  belts,  and 
for  i  or  2  years  subsequent  to  the 
initial  planting  replaces  such  losses 
as  appear  necessary  to  assure  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  shelter- 
belt. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the 
project  uses  only  WPA  money,  no 
specific  appropriation  having  ever 
been  made  for  it.  A  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  must  be  used  to 
employ  relief  labor,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  not  enough  to  carry  on 
the  project  effectively.  To  make  up 
the  difference,  counties  and  munici- 
palities where  the  program  is  being 
carried  on  help  out  by  furnishing 
warehouse  and  office  space,  trucks 
during  peak  periods,  and  services  and 
supplies  of  other  kinds. 

The  Future 

The  project  began  its  planting 
work  in  the  spring  of  1935,  but  be- 


cause of  the  lack  of  suitable  planting 
stock,  only  129  miles  of  belts  were 
planted  on  263  farms.  That  year 
the  project  established  its  own  nurs- 
eries and  since  that  date  has  planted 
14,146  miles  on  22,691  farms  in  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  western  Texas.  A  total 
of  164,000,000  trees  has  been  used, 
including  replacements. 

Of  this,  462  miles  of  belts,  or  3.2 
percent,  have  been  written  off  the 
books  as  failures,  due  either  to  some 
fault  of  location  or  lack  of  care  by 
the  cooperator.  Others  will  be 
written  off  as  time  goes  on,  but  it  is 
expected  that  about  90  percent  of 
the  belts  will  grow  into  acceptable 
windbreaks. 

The  shelterbelt  planting  program 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  ills 
that  afflict  the  Plains  region,  but  it  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  any  pre- 
scription for  a  stable  agriculture  on 
the  Plains.  If  the  program  had  been 
initiated  50  years  ago,  or  even  25 
years  ago,  untold  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  permanent  damage  to  the 
soil  would  have  been  avoided,  thou- 
sands of  farm  families  would  now  be 
in  a  stronger  financial  position,  and 
the  problem  of  migration  from  the 
area  would  not  be  nearly  so  great. 

As  far  back  as  1880  the  Kansas 
Horticultural  Society  said  in  its 
annual  report:  "Those  settlers  who 
planted  shelterbelts  and  groves  are 
fixtures  on  their  land,  while  those 
who  never  planted  trees  have  pulled 
up  stakes  and  gone  elsewhere." 

Many  farmers  have  "pulled  up 
stakes  and  gone  elsewhere"  since  the 
Kansas  historian  of  half  a  century 
ago  voiced  his  lament;  if  planting 
trees  will  help  these  people  to  carry 
on  as  contented  citizens  and  pro- 
ducers of  wealth,  surely  the  path  is 
plainly  marked. 
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Small  Farms  in 


THE  SHRINKING  WEST 

By  A.  M.  RICHARDSON.  What  is  a  small  farm?  How  does 
it  differ  from  a  big  farm,  aside  from  the  difference  in  size?  What, 
indeed,  is  the  difference  between  a  "big"  farmer  and  a  "small" 
farmer?  These  are  questions  occasioned  by  the  sudden  growth 
in  the  number  of  small  farms  in  Washington  and  other  parts  of 
the  far  West — an  erstwhile  land  of  great  distances. 


THE  WEST  long  has 
been  called  the  land  of  the 
great  open  spaces.  Yet  to- 
day a  good  portion  of  the 


far  West  is  facing  a  new  problem  of 
smallness — a  problem  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  and  continued  growth 
of  the  number  of  small  farms,  and 
one  that  requires  attention  by  all 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
agriculture. 

The  term  "small  farm"  is  often 
used  without  proper  understanding 
of  its  meaning.  Subsistence  farm, 
part-time  farm,  small  farm,  family- 
size  farm,  large  farm,  corporation 
farm — all  these  terms  vaguely  refer 
to  size  of  farms. 

But  even  some  study  does  not  en- 
tirely clarify  the  point.  A  sub- 
sistence farm  does  not  produce  for 
sale.  A  part-time  farm  does  no'  pro- 
duce enough  income  to  support  the 
farm  family.  A  family-size  farm 
supports  the  family  by  the  labor  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  A  large 
farm  requires  hired  labor  regularly. 
A  corporation  farm  is  handled  like  a 
corporation.  None  of  these  defini- 
tions refers  specifically  to  acreage. 


In  the  far-flung  Big  Bend  wheat  area, 
500  acres  may  be  a  small  farm;  in 
the  closely  setded  and  intensively 
tilled  Puyallup  Valley,  20  acres  is  a 
large  farm. 

For  the  purpose  of  definition, 
then,  a  small  farm  may  be  classed 
as  a  subsistence  farm,  part-time 
farm,  or  the  type  of  farm  that  re- 
quires small  acreages,  such  as  a 
family-size  dairy,  poultry,  fruit, 
truck,  or  specialty-crop  farms.  The 
1935  census  listed  46,567  farms  in 
the  State  of  Washington  with 
fewer  than  50  acres.  This  was 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  the  State. 

Here  again  we  find  the  problem 
concentrated  on  the  coast,  where 
land  is  either  fabulously  fertile  or 
barely  tillable  and  large  population 
centers  and  booming  industry  afford 
some  opportunity  for  part-time  work. 
Of  the  farms  with  fewer  than  50 
acres,  30,856  are  in  western  Wash- 
ington and  15,711  in  eastern  Wash- 
ington. There  is  a  total  of  772,938 
acres  of  cropland  and  48,246  farms 
in  all  of  western  Washington.  Yet 
in  Whitman  County,  alone,  in  east- 
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ern  Washington,  there  are  1,014,644 
acres  of  cropland  and  only  2,751 
farms. 

With  Pierce  and  Whitman  Coun- 
ties as  examples  of  the  2  areas,  we 
make  further  comparisons.  The 
average  size  of  farm  in  Pierce 
County  is  27.6  acres;  in  Whitman 
County,  482.6  acres.  The  average 
Pierce  County  farm  has  a  value  of 
$4,292;  the  average  Whitman 
County  farm  is  worth  $20,415.  The 
average  value  per  acre  in  Pierce 
County  is  $155.60;  in  Whitman, 
$42.30,  including  land  and  buildings. 
Most  of  the  farms  in  Pierce  County 
would  be  classified  as  small  farms; 
approximately  75  percent  would  be 
classified  as  subsistence  or  part-time 
farms. 

These  subsistence,  part-time,  and 
small  farms  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  present  national  economy  as  any 
other  type  of  agricultural  endeavor. 
Too  many  agricultural  economists 
think  of  every  farm  as  a  full-time 
farm;  too  many  college  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  this  same  errone- 
ous assumption.  Some  considera- 
tion must  be  given  the  small  farm 
operator. 

The  present  trend  is  toward  more 
and  smaller  farms  in  the  small-type 
areas  like  western  Washington,  and 
fewer  and  larger  farms  in  the  large- 
type  areas.  As  far  as  the  small  farm 
is  concerned,  no  immediate  reversal 
of  this  trend  seems  likely. 

Turning  from  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  small  farm  to  the 
types  of  operators,  we  find  more  sub- 
jects for  study  and  more  need  for 
specialized  action. 

On  the  family-size  small  farm  the 
farmer  is  there  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  large  type  farmer  is  on  his 
farm — to  make  a  living  and  achieve 
security  for  himself  and  family,  and 


because  he  likes  farm  life  better 
than  any  other  and  sees  more  possi- 
bilities there  than  anywhere  else. 
He  is  there  from  choice. 

Such  farmers  mostly  are  well 
trained,  and  have  a  background  of 
farm  experience  that  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  background  and 
ability  of  any  skilled  laborer.  They 
have  a  volume  of  business  large 
enough  to  give  them  full-time  em- 
ployment, and  have  as  good  an  in- 
come and  as  favorable  living  condi- 
tions as  men  on  larger  farms  or  in 
other  comparable  occupations. 

The  part-time  farmer  theoretically 
should  prosper  in  proportion  to  his 
volume  of  business.  For  instance,  if 
16  dairy  cows,  1,500  hens,  or  10  acres 
of  small  fruits  or  truck  crops  would 
be  a  family-size  farm,  a  man  with  8 
cows,  750  hens,  or  5  acres  of  small 
fruits  or  truck  crops  should  figure 
only  half  of  his  income  from  farm- 
ing. Too  many  farmers  in  this  class 
expect  a  full-sized  living  from  a  half- 
sized  farm.  Perhaps  when  they 
bought  their  places  and  started  farm- 
ing, prices  of  agricultural  products 
were  higher  than  now,  and  other 
work  was  available  to  supplement 
farm  income. 

A  part-time  farmer  in  many  cases 
is  on  his  way  to  full-time  farming. 
Many  of  the  part-time  farmers  would 
probably  be  classified  as  "unskilled 
laborers"  because  they  have  gone  into 
farming  without  training  or  farm 
experience.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
for  an  unskilled  laborer  to  buy  a 
small  farm,  or  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a 
small  farmer  to  quit  his  farming  and 
take  on  a  job.  Hence  there  seems  to 
be  an  interchange  between  unskilled 
labor  and  small  part-time  farmers. 
In  other  words,  they  take  the  one 
that  seems  to  pay  the  best. 
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Subsistence  farmers  are  mostly  city 
workers,  people  working  at  other 
industries  and  living  in  the  country 
to  reduce  living  expenses  and  have 
more  congenial  surroundings  for 
their  families.  Many  are  persons 
who  are  retiring  from  other  work 
because  of  age  or  other  reasons;  some 
are  doing  it  for  a  hobby.  They  have 
very  little  effect  on  the  farm  economy 
as  far  as  production  of  goods  is  con- 
cerned. They  do,  however,  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
individual  and  serve  as  a  balance 
wheel  for  old  age  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  real-estate  transactions 
in  western  Washington  for  the  past 
several  years  have  been  in  the  part- 
time  and  subsistence  brackets  of 
farming.  Pierce  County  has  added 
few  full-time  farmers,  but  the  num- 
ber of  part-time  and  subsistence 
farmers  just  outside  city  limits  has 
increased  gready. 

Small  farms  have  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  compared 
to  large  farms. 

Small  farms  are  closer  together 
and  nearer  markets.  Labor  is  apt  to 
be  available  for  farmers  who  want 
additional  work  and  for  those  with 
highly  specialized  crops  who  need 
help  at  harvest  time.  Their  farming 
is  highly  specialized,  their  land  is 
high  in  value,  they  have  need  for  but 
little  machinery,  the  original  invest- 
ment in  equipment  is  low,  little  if 
any  interest  on  money  is  paid,  they 
have  better  roads,  and  they  have 
social,  educational,  and  recreational 
advantages  over  the  larger  farms. 

There  is  a  debit  side,  too.  The 
small  farm  is  more  apt  to  have  in- 
festations of  diseases,  insects,  and 
weeds  because  of  concentration.  The 
small  farm  operator,  because  of  a 
lack  of  previous  training,  often  needs 


more  basic  information  on  all  phases 
of  agriculture.  Quite  often  the 
small-farm  operator  is  more  inter- 
ested in  his  other  job  than  in  farm- 
ing and  therefore  is  apt  to  produce 
an  inferior  product  for  the  market. 
Frequendy  youths  find  little  oppor- 
tunity on  small  farms. 

Several  possible  methods  of  aiding 
the  small  farm  operator  have  been 
suggested,  and  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

The  development  of  purchaser, 
consumer,  and  service  cooperatives  is 
one  suggestion.  Through  closer  co- 
operation these  operators  may  be  able 
to  enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  of  large-scale  business. 

Because  much  of  the  small-type 
farming  is  poorly  done,  the  adoption 
of  improved  practices  would  help 
alleviate  the  problem  in  many  in- 
stances. The  encouragement  of  in- 
dustrial developments  to  create  mar- 
kets for  farm  products  and  furnish 
labor  when  needed  for  off-farm  work 
is  another  avenue  of  approach. 

The  development  of  new  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  including  new 
crops,  farm  forestry,  and  allied  prac- 
tices, would  aid  many  of  the  small 
farmers.  Training  of  rural  leader- 
ship can  be  a  means  of  opening 
broader  horizons  to  these  people 
in  social,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional life.  Many  small  farms  are 
on  ill-chosen  land.  Many  are 
farmed  in  the  same  method  that 
"my  father  and  his  father  before 
him"  worked  the  land.  The  lure  of 
the  soil  has  attracted  many  to  farms 
who  might  be  better  off  in  the  city. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions  which  are 
open.  The  farms  have  helped  build 
the  cities;  now  the  cities  have  aggra- 
vated this  farming  problem.  Its  so- 
lution presents  a  challenge. 
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Growth  and  Decline  of  Agricultural  Villages.  David  Ross  ]en\ins. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  89.    New  York.    95  pages. 

by  ALVA  H.  BENTON 


THIS  BOOK,  termed  by  the  au- 
thor a  dissertation,  is  a  short  publi- 
cation in  which  he  seeks  to  give  an 
explanation  of  why  the  populations 
of  some  agricultural  villages  grow 
and  others  decline.  He  suggests 
that  the  conclusions  reached  will 
have  some  predictive  value  for  coun- 
tries that  have  not  yet  progressed  as 
far  as  the  United  States  along  tech- 
nological and  educational  lines.  In 
this  connection  reference  is  made  to 
consolidated  schools,  hard  surfaced 
roads,  county  library  schemes,  and 
agricultural  extension  work. 

The  typical  agricultural  village  is 
regarded  as  having  about  1,200  in- 
habitants, a  bank,  30  to  40  stores, 
and  the  social,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional agencies  serving  a  community 
of  80  to  100  square  miles.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  intro- 
duction, there  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  services  which  a  vil- 
lage provide  "in  a  measure  deter- 
mine the  plane  of  living  of  rural 
people."  Later  in  the  dissertation, 
on  page  82,  there  is  a  statement  that 
"growth  or  decline  of  the  village 
seems  a  prima  facie  measure  of 
trends  in  the  trade  area."  This  lat- 
ter point  of  view  seems  to  the  re- 
viewer a  much  sounder  one  and  is 
apparently  supported  by  other  state- 
ments of  the  author. 


This  book  should  interest  read- 
ers who  have  followed  the  various 
studies  made  of  140  villages  se- 
lected by  the  Institute  of  Social  and 
Religious  Research  in  1924  as  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  agricultural 
villages  in  the  United  States.  The 
selection  and  first  study  was  made 
by  E.  deS.  Brunner  and  associates. 
These  villages  were  studied  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Social 
Trends  in  1936,  and  a  subsample 
was  studied  later  by  the  WPA.  Mr. 
Jenkins'  objective  is  to  add  some- 
thing to  these  previous  studies. 

To  make  concrete  the  characteris- 
tics of  villages  that  are  growing  and 
those  that  are  declining  in  popula- 
tion, two  villages  were  selected  for 
intensive  study.  One  of  these  was 
a  declining  village  in  a  cotton  grow- 
ing community  in  the  Mississippi 
bottoms,  the  other,  a  growing  vil- 
lage in  the  bright-leaf  tobacco  area 
of  North  Carolina.  The  declining 
village  was  largely  a  trading  center, 
by  necessity,  for  the  tenants  of  the 
company  that  owned  a  15,000-acre 
holding  on  which  cotton  was  raised 
by  sharecroppers.  The  growing  vil- 
lage was  a  trade  center,  by  choice, 
of  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
community  and  the  seat  of  such  in- 
dustries employing  labor. 
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BECAUSE  THE  AUTHOR  was 
able  to  devote  only  3  months  of  field 
work  to  the  study,  12  villages  of  the 
140  were  selected,  6  growing  and  6 
declining.  Five  were  investigated 
with  considerable  care,  but  7,  on 
cursory  inspection,  did  not  show 
clearly  the  earmarks  of  a  growing  or 
declining  village  and  apparently 
were  dropped  from  the  study.  Be- 
sides considering  the  12  villages,  Mr. 
Brunner  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
school  superintendents  in  the  140  vil- 
lages originally  selected  to  get  reasons 
why  their  respective  villages  were 
growing  or  declining.  Of  interest 
is  the  tabulation  of  the  replies.  Gov- 
ernment projects  are  first  and  new 
industries  second  as  causes  for  an 
increase  of  population,  and  loss  of 
industry  first  as  a  cause  for  the  de- 
cline of  population.  The  author  re- 
marks, however,  that  these  superin- 
tendents were  reluctant  to  report  de- 
cline of  population. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  the  introduction,  a  survey 
of  the  two  typical  towns,  and  a  state- 
ment of  factors  affecting  growth  or 
decline  of  agricultural  villages.  The 
following  six  chapters  take  up  causes 
of  growth  and  decline,  birth  rate  and 
mobility,  population  pyramids,  con- 
sequences of  growth  and  decline, 
and  consequences  for  the  family  and 
the  school.  Other  studies  are  drawn 
upon  for  most  of  the  material  in  these 
chapters.  Some  comparisons  are 
made  between  data  from  these 
studies  and  those  assembled  by  the 
author  from  the  two  towns  which  he 
selected  as  being  illustrative  of  de- 
cline and  growth.  The  careful 
reader  will  wonder  how  much 
weight  (even  as  illustrative  mate- 
rial) may  be  attached  to  the  data 
from  two  arbitrarily  selected  villages. 

The  final  chapter  is  the  summary 


There  is  no  business  of  life  which 
so  highly  conduces  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  its  entire  popula- 
tion, as  that  of  cultivating  the 
soil.  Agriculture  may  be  re- 
garded, says  the  great  Sully,  as 
the  breasts  from  which  the  State 
derives  support  and  nourish- 
ment. Agriculture  is  truly  our 
nursing  mother,  which  gives 
food,  and  growth,  and  wealth, 
and  moral  health  and  character, 
to  our  country. 

— Jesse  Buel 


and  conclusion.  By  implication,  the 
relationship  between  growing  and 
declining  agricultural  villages  and 
schools  is  given  particular  stress. 
One  problem  raised  is  whether  there 
should  be  a  different  curriculum  in 
schools  of  villages  of  declining  popu- 
lation and  those  of  growing  popula- 
tion. 

There  is  an  extensive  bibliography 
besides  numerous  citations  in  the 
text  of  the  book.  References  are 
made  to  studies  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  several  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Special  men- 
tion is  made  of  work  done  by  Con- 
rad Taeuber  and  Paul  L.  Vogt,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 
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Land  Tenure  Policies  at  Home  and  Abroad.    Henry  W.  Spiegel.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.    Chapel  Hill.    171  pages. 


by  BUIS  T.  INMAN 


AT  A  TIME  when  the  general 
public,  farm  leaders,  and  legislators 
have  become  extremely  interested  in 
formulating  a  desirable  land  tenure 
policy,  a  treatise  analyzing  pertinent 
concepts  in  light  of  experiences  at 
home  and  abroad  is  sorely  needed. 

Legislative  reforms  pertaining  to 
land  tenure  in  general  and  tenancy 
specifically  have  been  relatively  in- 
consequential in  this  country;  there- 
fore, it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
draw  primarily  upon  the  experiences 
of  other  countries.  Although  in  re- 
cent years  many  analyses  of  individ- 
ual tenure  problems  have  been  pre- 
sented, no  one  has  attempted  to  cover 
the  entire  field.  Dr.  Spiegel  has 
acquainted  himself  with  this  sub- 
ject through  his  contacts  while  a 
student  of  land  holdings  in  Europe 
and  more  recently  in  the  United 
States. 

In  setting  up  the  objectives  of  a 
land  tenure  policy  in  chapter  I, 
Foundations  of  Land  Tenure  Policy, 
the  author  advances  the  question  as 
to  how  these  fit  in  with  the  general 
policy  and  objectives  of  the  national 
agricultural  policy.  Thus,  if  help 
to  the  disadvantaged  class  is  the  goal 
through  strengthening  its  position, 
would  this  be  in  harmony  with  the 
objective  of  adjustment  for  agricul- 
ture as  a  whole?  He  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  "in  many  instances 
the  answer  cannot  be  in  the 
affirmative." 

THE  AUTHOR  feels  that  we  can 
learn  much  from  observations  of 
European  experiences  in  defining  a 
desirable  tenure  policy,  but  we  are 


warned,  as  Professor  Wehrwein  has 
expressed  it,  against  accepting  "un- 
critically the  policies  of  Europe  with- 
out accepting  fundamental  differ- 
ences." 

The  fact  is  emphasized  that  land 
tenure  reform  is  handicapped  in  this 
country  because  public  opinion  is  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  property  in  fee 
simple  the  character  of  a  natural  law 
which  does  not  stand  alterations  and 
adjustments  to  changing  social  con- 
ditions. Therefore,  We  have  not  yet 
realized  that  there  are  other  alterna- 
tives and  the  very  few  who  have 
realized  this  are  able  to  see  national- 
ization of  the  land  as  the  only  alter- 
native policy. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  placed  by 
the  author  upon  the  content  of  the 
second  chapter,  The  Legal  Back- 
ground of  Land  Tenure  in  the 
United  States,  becomes  obvious  when 
it  is  realized  that  "all  land  tenure 
policies  aim  at  the  maintenance  of 
or  changes  in  the  legal  relationship 
between  man  and  the  land"  and  that 
the  objectives  are  attained  largely 
through  changes  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  real  property.  The  distinc- 
tion made  between  ownership  and 
tenancy  is  based  upon  the  legalistic 
concept  of  the  bundle  of  rights  the- 
ory of  property  borrowed  from  Eng- 
lish common  law.  After  establishing 
what  property  is,  brief  discussions 
are  presented  of  various  provisions 
of  law  regulating  it,  such  as  corpo- 
rate ownership,  homestead  exemp- 
tions, entails,  household  estates, 
rights  and  duties  of  tenant,  aliena- 
tion of  land  through  deed  restric- 
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tions,  methods  of  land  transfer,  and 
inheritance. 

In  outlining  the  field  of  land  ten- 
ure, it  is  easy  to  see  the  legal  influence 
which  has  caused  the  author  to  elimi- 
nate farm  labor  entirely.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  however,  just  how 
far  he  would  go  or  where  he  would 
draw  the  line  between  labor  and 
tenancy.  Apparently  he  considers 
sharecroppers  as  laborers  and  thus 
not  within  the  scope  of  land  tenure 
reform  since  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  in  the  future  the  census  will  be 
corrected  so  that  croppers  will  be 
enumerated  as  farm  laborers. 

Many  readers  will  not  agree  with 
this  simple  solution.  Croppers  as 
enumerated  by  the  census  frequently 
assume  the  managerial  functions  on 
the  farm  and  are  adjudged  as  ten- 
ants by  the  written  law  and  court 
decisions  in  some  States.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of  a  legal 
basis  in  defining  the  field  of  land 
tenure,  and  particularly  since  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  State 
laws. 

In  chapter  III  information  has 
been  assembled  from  here  and 
abroad  pertaining  to  factors  affecting 
land  tenure.  These  factors  include 
inheritance,  taxation,  collective  ac- 
tion, credit,  and  interest.  The  opin- 
ions of  leading  students  both  in 
America  and  Europe  are  brought  to- 
gether concisely  for  the  reader's 
evaluation. 

Many  will  no  doubt  ponder  long 
over  the  author's  statement  that  "in 
European  countries  land  inheritance 
is  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the  tenure 
system,"  and  that  the  inheritance 
customs  which  prevail  in  a  region 
are  considered  as  determining  the 
social  structure  of  that  region  to  a 
large  extent.   This  point  of  view  is 


substantiated  by  statistical  evidence  j 
from  the  experiences  of  England  and  I 
France.    It  would  seem  that  this  | 
viewpoint  is  tenable  only  when  there 
are  combined  with  the  rights  of  in-  j 
heritance  such  others  as  the  right  to 
subdivide  or  to  alienate.  Inheritance  I 
provisions  probably  should  be  given  ] 
further  analysis  to  determine  their  | 
influence  upon  our  tenure  pattern  j 
before  accepting  the  author's  conclu-  I 
sions  regarding  the  importance  of 
inheritance  laws  in  the  United  States,  j 
since  there  is  still  more  freedom  of  K 
movement  in  occupations  and  less 
value  placed  upon  the  ownership  of  I 
land  here. 

One  might  well  ask  what  part  of 
the  difference  between  tenure  con- 
ditions in  England  and  France  is 
due  to  inheritance  laws  and  what  is  ' 
due  to  other  social  institutions.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  the  planta- 
tions established  by  the  early  English 
settlers  have  remained  almost  intact 
except  for  economic  reverses,  while 
in  other  areas  large  holdings  dating 
from  early  times  have  become  con- 
siderably subdivided,  although  the 
inheritance  laws  were  substantially 
the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  tenure  of  forest  land  is  recog- 
nized by  the  author  as  a  problem 
apart  from  other  forms  of  landed 
property  since  special  requirements 
in  forest  production  have  made  the  . 
State  a  very  able  entrepreneur. 
After  analyzing  this  problem  pro  and 
con  from  the  experiences  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  the  conclu- 
sion is  reached  that  "there  is  still  a 
place  for  private  forests  in  areas 
where  it  is  possible  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  them." 

CREDIT  is  adjudged  of  impor- 
tance by  the  author  in  formulating  a 
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land  policy  since  an  abundance  of 
farm  credit  will  make  tenancy  de- 
crease. This  substitution  of  a  lend- 
lord  for  a  landlord  brings  about  other 
complexities  in  the  tenure  system. 
Many  readers  will  probably  require 
more  proof  than  that  supplied  in 
the  tables  to  be  convinced  that  com- 
mercial banks,  mortgage  companies, 
and  life  insurance  companies  "dis- 
criminate" against  owner-operated 
farms  in  the  United  States. 

In  chapter  IV,  Farm  Tenancy  Pol- 
icy, the  premise  is  stated  that  we 
place  too  much  emphasis  in  this 
country  upon  the  belief  that  tenancy 
is  a  social  disease,  and  have  tended 
to  rest  the  case  too  much  upon  the 
plight  of  the  sharecropper  who  is  not 
really  a  tenant.  In  European  coun- 
tries, economists  generally  do  not 
condemn  tenancy  as  such,  but  have 
attacked  the  legal  basis  of  the  insti- 
tution of  tenancy. 

The  author  agrees  with  Pigou  that 


we  should  attempt  to  make  the  pri- 
vate net  product  of  the  tenant  equal 
to  the  social  net  product;  long-term 
leases,  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, compensation  for  disturbance, 
and  fair  rents  are  given  close  scrutiny 
for  achieving  this  goal. 

The  last  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  rather  thorough  analysis  of  the 
land  tenure  policies  of  England  and 
Germany  because  they  exemplify 
land  tenure  policies  under  a  demo- 
cratic and  a  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. This  adds  considerably  to 
previous  frequent  discussions  which 
generally  have  presented  the  provi- 
sions without  much  consideration  as 
to  their  effects.  With  first-hand 
knowledge  of  European  conditions, 
Dr.  Spiegel  has  analyzed  the  tenure 
programs  "as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
current  agricultural  policy  of  these 
countries."  He  finds  maximization 
of  the  national  dividend  no  longer  to 
be  the  goal — but,  rather,  a  larger  do- 
mestic output  of  food.  The  predic- 
tion is  made  that  the  policies  of  these 
countries  will  continue  to  be  one  that 
considers  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture as  proper  functions  of  the  State. 

The  English  tenure  policy  formu- 
lated in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts  is  presented  by  the  author  as 
a  perfect  example  of  the  dynamics  in- 
herent in  governmental  action  where 
each  step  necessitates  the  next.  The 
English  doctrine  of  tenure,  which 
denies  the  proprietor  an  absolute 
right,  helps  to  explain  the  present 
tendency  toward  national  ownership. 

Because  of  present  restriction  in 
Germany  upon  the  farmer  to  do  with 
his  land  as  he  wishes,  the  question 
is  debated  as  to  whether  land  is  the 
property  of  the  owner,  and  therefore 
the  term  "the  New  Feudalism"  is 
applied.  Legitimate  use  has  become 
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the  basis  of  property,  and  property 
is  a  reward  for  obedience.  The  com- 
plexity of  legal  provisions  has  become 
almost  incomprehensible,  and  agri- 
cultural policy  is  full  of  tendencies 
often  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Little  good  is  found  by  Dr.  Spiegel 
in  the  Nazi  tenure  policy. 

Dr.  Spiegel  has  devoted  a  rela- 
tively large  part  of  the  book  to  the 
analysis  of  farm  tenancy  policy. 
After  reading  the  book,  many  will 
feel  the  need  for  more  thorough  treat- 
ment of  farm  ownership  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  such  topics  as 
absenteeism,  inheritance,  concentra- 
tion of  holdings,  and  mortgage  in- 
debtedness.  Some  of  the  aspects  of 


land  tenure  policies  of  European 
countries  will  need  further  scrutiny 
before  they  can  be  recommended  for: 
adoption  in  this  country  without 
consideration  of  related  social  insti- 
tutions and -the  results  that  would  be 
expected  by  invoking  them.  We| 
would  still  like  to  think  of  a  land 
tenure  policy  involving  less  legal 
force  and  a  more  cooperative  spirit 
than  seems  to  have  been  outlined 
by  Dr.  Spiegel.  Nevertheless,  the 
author  has  achieved  his  objectives 
of  conveying  information  and  stimu- 
lating discussion.  Students  of  land 
tenure  reform  will  welcome  this  an- 
alytical treatment  of  so  timely  a 
subject. 


For  Your  Attention 


A  Plan  for  Britain.  Planning 
Pamphlets  No.  3.  National  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, 172 1  Eye  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  February  1941.  56 
pages.  25  cents. 

This  is  one  of  those  excellent  reports 
(formerly  called  Plan  Age  and  published 
10  times  a  year  or  oftener)  on  problems 
of  public  affairs  and  "the  design  of  meth- 
ods and  the  formulation  of  policies  for 
the  more  effective  organization  of  our 
society." 

In  the  present  number  are  10  articles 
about  employment,  social  security,  homes, 
education,  health,  and  several  more  gen- 
eral plans  in  Great  Britain  after  the  war. 
They  are  reprinted  from  the  London 
weekly,  Picture  Post,  and  are  presented 
by  NESPA  "because  they  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  die  thought  and  inquiry  which 
should  be  undertaken  by  people  throughout 
the  United  States." 


Picture  Post's  foreword  says:  "We  be- 
lieve that,  after  this  war,  certain  things 
will  be  common  ground  among  all  political 
parties.  It  will  be  common  ground,  for 
example,  that  every  Briton — man,  woman, 
or  child — shall  be  assured  of  enough  food 
of  the  right  kinds  to  maintain  him  in  full 
bodily  health  and  fitness.  It  will  be  com- 
mon ground  that  we  must  reform  our  sys- 
tem of  education — so  that  every  child  is 
assured  of  the  fullest  education  he  can 
profit  by.  It  will  be  common  ground  that 
our  State  medical  service  must  be  reor- 
ganized and  developed  so  as  to  foster 
health,  not  merely  battle  with  disease.  It 
will  be  common  ground  that  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  Britain  must  not  again  be 
given  up  to  thistles  and  bracken;  and  that 
the  beauty  of  our  country  and  our  buildings 
is  the  nation's  heritage,  not  to  be  pawned 
away  in  plots  to  speculative  builders." 

Of  special  interest  to  American  farm 
workers  is  the  article,  The  Land  for  All, 
by  L.  F.  Easterbrook,  an  agricultural  ex- 
pert and  journalist.    He  lists,  as  objectives, 
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proper  care  and  revival  of  the  soil;  a  com- 
mission to  apportion  the  land  for  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  the  community;  the  land 
equipped  with  modern  farm  buildings  and 
facilities;  scientific  and  commercial  services 
behind  the  farmer;  every  farmer  to  hold 
a  certificate,  establishing  that  he  is  fit  to 
control  his  part  of  the  common  inheritance, 
a  rural  civilization,  a  career  for  farm  work- 
ers by  awarding  land  to  men  of  approved 
experience. 

"To  re-create  a  rural  civilization  must  be 
our  aim,  not  the  narrower  one  of  merely 
making  farming  profitable,"  he  writes. 
"Therefore  we  must  attract  people  of  all 
kinds  back  to  country  life.  To  think  of 
this  in  terms  of  forcing  every  new  country 
dweller  to  work  on  the  land  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  civilization.  There  must  be  a 
countryside  of  rural  industries,  and  there 
is  already  every  indication  that  more  fac- 
tories will  move  out  into  country  districts." 

Competition  Between  Fruits  at 
Retail,  New  York  City,  November 

1939.  Preliminary  Report.  Marius 
P.  Rasmussen,  Ford  A.  Quitslund, 
and  Edwin  W.  Cake.  U.  S.  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Misc.  Rpt. 
30,  Washington,  D.  C,  December 

1940.  91  pages. 

"This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary reports  containing  factual  informa- 
tion on  retailer  and  consumer  demand  for 
apples  and  other  fruits  during  three  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  1939-40  season.  These 
reports  also  contain  information  on  seasonal 
competition  between  apples  and  other 
fruits  at  retail  in  New  York  City.  The 
first  report  was  issued  in  September  1940 
and  covered  weekly  sales  of  apples  and 
other  fruits  through  1,543  retail  outlets  of 
various  kinds  during  August  1939.  Read- 
ers are  referred  to  that  report  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  background  of  this  study  .  .  ." 
The  data  on  which  this  report  is  based 
1  were  obtained  in  New  York  City  during 
November  1939.  Samples  of  retail  out- 
lets included  422  independent  fruit  and 
vegetable  stores,  361  independent  grocery 
stores,  319  pushcart  and  public  market 
stall  operators,  277  chain  grocery  stores, 
71  wagons  or  motor  hucksters,  and  66  meat 
markets.  A  cross  section  of  retail  fruit 
outlets  in  areas  representing  each  of  the 
various  family-income  levels  in  the  four 
large  boroughs  was  obtained. 


Data  obtained  include  dollar  volume  of 
sales  by  types  of  outlets,  quantities  of  fresh 
fruits  handled  weekly,  sales  volume  of  dif- 
ferent outlets  for  fresh  fruits,  proportion  of 
retail  outlets  handling  each  fruit,  relation 
of  family  income  to  coverage  and  sales, 
quantities  of  canned  fruits  and  juices  han- 
dled weekly,  and  influence  of  family  in- 
comes on  sales  of  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
and  juices. 

Tables  showing  gross  retail  margins, 
gross  margins  and  volume  of  sales  for  in- 
dividual fruits,  and  income  areas  and  gross 
retail  margins  of  individual  fruits  are 
included. 

Discussion  is  included  of  spoilage  of  fruits 
in  relation  to  sales  and  volume  handled; 
display  space  as  related  to  sales;  and  vari- 
eties, grades,  sizes,  and  brands  of  apples 
handled. 

Rural  Sociology  Pamphlets  Nos. 
7—10.  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology.  1940—41. 

No.  7.  The  Declining  Enrollment  Prob- 
lem in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Moody 
County,  by  W.  F.  Kumlien,  Clifford  Holm, 
and  C.  Scandrette.    8  pages. 

No.  8.  The  Declining  Enrollment  Prob- 
lem in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Day 
County,  by  W.  F.  Kumlien,  Clifford  Holm, 
and  C.  Scandrette.    10  pages. 

No.  9.  The  Problem  of  Declining  Enroll- 
ment in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Lake 
County,  by  W.  F.  Kumlien  and  C.  Scan- 
drette.   8  pages. 

No.  10.  The  Problem  of  Declining  En- 
rollment in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Hyde 
County,  by  W.  F.  Kumlien,  C.  Scandrette, 
and  Raymond  Hatch.    7  pages. 

In  each  of  these  counties,  a  falling  birth 
rate  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
decline  of  enrollments  in  elementary 
schools.  In  only  one  county — Day 
County — has  loss  from  migration  been  a 
contributing  factor.  A  basic  cause,  however, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  small  one- 
school  district  system  prevails  in  these  coun- 
ties. At  the  time  these  school  districts  were 
established,  it  was  not  apparent  that  the 
counties  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a 
large  enough  population  to  make  this 
system  feasible. 
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Many  of  these  small  one-room  schools 
have  been  closed  and  consolidated  schools 
established.  In  some  cases,  pupils  have 
been  sent  to  neighboring  districts  as  tuition 
pupils. 

These  pamphlets  tell  the  story  by  means 
of  charts,  diagrams,  and  text.  Each  con- 
tains suggestions  for  solving  the  problem. 
Temporary  measures  would  involve  keep- 
ing the  school  district  intact  but  closing 
the  school  when  the  enrollment  drops  be- 
low five  pupils  and  sending  pupils  to  other 
schools  as  tuition  pupils.  As  a  long-time 
solution,  the  entire  reorganization  of  the 
rural  school  system  of  the  county,  or  the 
consolidation  of  several  school  districts 
suggested. 

Analyses  of  United  States  Soils. 
Section  I:  North  Atlantic  States.  J. 
G.  Lipman,  J.  S.  Joffe,  and  Adrienne 
B.  Conybeare.  40  pp. +  35  pp.  ad- 
denda. New  Bunswick,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  is  the  first  publication  to  be  issued 
of  a  larger  study  dealing  with  the  plant 
food  resources  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  soil  analyses,  the  remaining  4  sections 
will  cover  respectively  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  North1  Central,  the  South  Central,  and 
the  Far  Western  States.  Publication  dates 
of  these  and  other  portions  of  the  material 
collected  concerning  the  plant  food  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  uncertain,  de- 
pending upon  availability  of  funds  and  a 
variety  of  other  factors. 

In  the  section,  Remarks  on  Analytical 
Data,  the  following  statement  appears: 

"The  compilation  and  assembly  of  the 
analytical  data  by  states,  under  one  cover 
as  presented  in  this  publication,  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  At  a  glance  anyone 
may  see  what  has  been  done  on  the  soils 
of  the  respective  states.  The  publication  is 
a  sort  of  a  handbook  on  soil  analyses  of 
and  for  individual  states  and  sections  of  the 
country.  The  information  in  the  handbook 
may  be  used  in  different  ways,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  It  is  the  basis  for  the  inven- 
tory of  the  plant  food  resources  of  the  in- 
dividual states  and  of  the  country." 


Men  and  Resources;  A  Study  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  Pa-  I 
cific  Northwest.   Condensation  of  i 
a  Report  and  Supporting  Memo- . 
randa,  "Migration  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Economic  Opportunity," 
prepared  by  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional     Planning  Commission. 
Portland,    Oreg.     Northwest  Re- 
gional Council.    81  pages. 

In  1934,  when  drought  struck  the 
Great  Plains,  people  from  that  section  of 
the  country  and  from  other  depressed  areas 
poured  into  the  Pacific  Northwest,  seeking 
a  new  opportunity.  Certain  changes  in 
the  economy  of  the  region  had  been  grad- 
ually taking  place,  even  before  the  de- 
pression of  1930.  The  initial  period  of 
rapid  growth  in  agriculture  and  lumbering 
was  approaching  an  end.  Market  expan- 
sion outside  the  region  was  slowing  down. 
In  1930  the  depression,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  resulted  in  still  further 
destruction  of  markets. 

In  1933,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  construction  of  two 
huge  projects  to  utilize  the  water  power  of 
the  Columbia  River,  Grand  Coulee,  and 
Bonneville,  were  undertaken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

All  of  these  changes  call  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  and  the  expansion 
of  agriculture  to  provide  employment  and 
to  utilize  the  available  electric  power.  This 
report  sets  forth  the  problem  facing  the 
region,  describes  the  people  of  the  section; 
discusses  basic  material  resources — land, 
forests,  water,  fish,  and  minerals — and 
points  out  their  relation  to  economic 
opportunity. 

The  various  economic  opportunities  of 
the  region  are  listed  under  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  service  industries,  and  rec- 
reational industries.  While  realization  of 
these  opportunities  depends  in  large  part  on 
factors  and  developments  beyond  the  power 
of  the  region  to  control,  much  can  be  done 
through  regional  policies  and  programs. 

Forestry  on  Private  Timberlands: 
A  Pictorial  Record  of  what  Some 
Private  Timberland  Owners  in  the 
United  States  are  doing  to  Keep 
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Their  Forest  Lands  Productive. 
Prepared  in  the  Division  of  Private 
Forestry,  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  381.  25  pp.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  1940. 

The  pictures  in  this  publication  are  rep- 
resentative of  that  20  percent  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  forest  area  which  is  reported 
by  the  Forest  Service  as  being  under  some 
form  of  management.  They  indicate  what 
the  owners  of  the  other  80  percent  can  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  Methods  il- 
lustrated vary  but  are  all  designed  to  build 
up  or  maintain  productive  capacity  of  the 
forests  while  merchantable  products  are 
periodically  removed.  This  is  an  attrac- 
tively arranged  publication  and  should  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  to  private  owners 
helpful  practices. 

Family  Income  and  expenditures, 
Southeast  Region.  Part  1,  Family 
Income.  Dorothy  Brady,  Day 
Monroe,  Gertrude  Schmidt  Weiss, 
Thelma  Dreis.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Misc.  Pub.  375,  389  pp.  Washing- 
ton, 1940.  (Consumer  Purchases 
Study,  Urban  and  Village  Series.) 

This  report,  one  of  a  series  which  was 
reviewed  in  the  December  1940  issue  of 
the  Land  Policy  Review,  was  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Central  Statistical  Board. 
White  and  Negro  families  in  villages  and 
small  cities  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi,  were  investigated  as  to  com- 
position of  family,  income  levels,  family 
income  and  earners,  sources  of  income, 
responsibility  for  family  support,  living 
quarters,  home  tenure,  and  rentals. 

An  Economic  Study  of  Foods  and 
Grazing  in  Milk  Production.  A 
Study  of  Conditions  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  of  England.  Cambridge 
Univ.,  Dept.  Agr.  Farm.  Econ. 
Branch.  Rpt.  28,  40  pp.  Novem- 
ber 1940. 

"This  report  is  based  upon  information 
and  experience  obtained  in  the  eastern 
counties  in  the  operation  of  the  Cambridge 


Food  Recording  Scheme  for  Dairy  Cows. 
Discussion  of  the  data,  which  were  col- 
lected during  the  3-year  period  1934—35 
to  1936—37  is  largely  in  quantitative 
terms."  A  marked  tendency  during  mem- 
bership of  the  scheme  toward  improved 
efficiency  of  feeding  is  noted.  A  positive 
correlation  of  food  input  per  cow  and 
milk  yield  per  cow,  and  a  negative  cor- 
relation of  milk  yield  per  cow  and  food 
input  per  gallon  (except  at  the  highest 
yields)  are  shown.  Appendixes  contain 
specimen  records,  specimen  reports  to 
members,  and  a  summary  of  previous  pub- 
lications forming  a  series  with  this  report. 

Conserving  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources. Brief  Description  of  the 
Purpose  and  Organization  of  the 
Southeastern  Florida  Joint  Resources 
Investigation.  Stanley  H.  Wright. 
Tallahassee,  Florida  State  Planning 
Board.   January  1941.   12  pages. 

The  objective  of  this  investigation  is  to 
set  forth,  in  a  combined  report,  a  long- 
range  plan  of  land  and  water  resources  de- 
velopment for  southeastern  Florida.  This 
major  problem  concerns  that  part  of  the 
southern  peninsula  extending  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  the  Keys  and  including  the 
Everglades,  containing  about  4,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  water.  This  area  has  an 
immense  potential  value  for  agriculture,  a 
value  which  is  only  partly  developed.  It 
is  of  great  importance  also,  as  a  national 
park,  in  furnishing  game  refuges,  and  fol 
public  water  supplies. 

Pennsylvania  Planning,  v.  7,  no. 
1,  August  1940.  Issued  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Commerce, 
State  Planning  Board. 

The  August  issue  of  this  small  periodi- 
cal, which  is  designed  "to  inform  those  who 
are  interested  and  to  interest  others,"  in- 
cludes an  article,  Machine  Tool  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  pp.  3-14;  Recent  Planning 
and  Zoning  Activity,  p.  17;  book  and  maga- 
zine reviews;  and  a  selected  bibliography. 

Information  is  included  as  to  composi- 
tion of  families — size,  age  of  members, 
etc. — income  levels,  sources  of  income,  re- 
sponsibility for  family  support,  family  oc- 
cupation, earnings,  living  quarters,  home 
tenure,  and  rentals.  The  information  re- 
lates to  both  relief  and  nonrelief  families. 
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A  country  can  only  continue  long  prosperous,  and  be  truly  inde- 
pendent, which  is  sustained  by  agricultural  intelligence ,  agricul- 
tural industry,  and,  agricultural  wealth.  Though  its  commerce 
may  be  swept  from  the  ocean — and  its  manufactures  perish,  yet, 
if  its  soil  is  tilled,  and  well  tilled,  by  an  independent  yeomanry, 
it  can  still  be  made  to  yield  all  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life — 
it  can  sustain  its  population  and  its  independence — and  when  its 
misfortunes  abate,  it  can,  li\e  the  trunfyless  roots  of  a  recently 
cut-down  tree,  firmly  braced  in,  and  deriving  nourishment  from, 
the  soil,  send  forth  a  new  trun\,  new  branches,  new  foliage,  and 
tiew  fruits — it  can  rear  again  the  edifice  of  its  manufactures,  and 
spread  again  the  sails  of  its  commerce. 

— Jesse  Buel 
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A  PLAN  FOR  POST-WAR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE,  a  special 
number  of  Land  Policy  Review,  is  being  prepared.  It  promises 
to  be  of  extraordinary  importance  and  interest.  Men  of  varied  out- 
look and  training  will  discuss  A  Vision  for  the  Future,  Science  in 
Farming,  Agriculture  and  American  Economy,  The  Problem  of 
Distribution,  and  other  topics. 
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Food  and  Strength 

FOR  ALL  THE  NATION 

By  M.  L.  WILSON.  Food  wins  more  than  wars,  and  more  than 
an  army  marches  on  its  stomach.  A  campaign  to  arouse  interest 
in  better  nutrition,  then,  is  important  in  defense  efforts,  in  better 
farming,  and  in  national  welfare. 


AN  IMPORTANT  FAC- 
TOR in  working  out  ag- 
ricultural plans  and  poli- 
cies in  the  years  imme- 


diately ahead  is  the  nutritional  need 
of  the  community,  State,  and  Nation. 
The  chief  economic  purpose  of  agri- 
culture is  to  produce  food  so  that 
people  are  properly  fed.  Being 
properly  fed  in  1941  carries  with  it 
many  considerations  unknown  or 
unheard  of  in  1914. 

The  striking  changes  we  are  likely 
to  witness  in  applying  scientific  dis- 
coveries in  human  nutrition  are  indi- 
cated in  the  current  campaign  to  raise 
the  national  health  level  in  the  in- 
terest of  defense. 

We  hear  more  and  more  about 
vitamin-rich  food.  The  milling  and 
baking  industries  are  cooperating 
with  the  National  Research  Council 
and  are  starting  to  supplement  white 
bread  and  flour  with  vitamin  Bl5 
iron,  and  the  pellagra-preventing  fac- 


tor, nicotinic  acid,  in  amounts  lost 
in  the  modern  milling  process.  In- 
dustries dealing  with  milk  and  dairy 
products,  meat,  eggs,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables emphasize  in  their  advertise- 
ments that  their  commodities,  too, 
are  rich  in  vitamins. 

Modern  defense  and  modern  war 
make  demands  on  the  whole  econ- 
omy and  on  all  the  people.  Since 
human  nutrition  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  assuring 
health,  endurance,  and  morale,  it  has 
been  receiving  increasing  emphasis 
since  the  start  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram; we  realize  the  prevalence  of 
an  unwarranted  amount  of  malnu- 
trition, although  tremendous  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  food  research 
and  although  we  have  a  wealth  of 
new  information  about  food. 

The  action  of  the  bread  and  mill- 
ing industry  is  important  because  it 
touches  off  a  nation-wide  program  in 
which    industry,   the  government, 
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State  and  local  agencies,  and  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country  are 
taking  an  active  part.  The  coordi- 
nation of  all  this  work,  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  national  defense,  has  been 
placed  under  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  coordinator  of  nutrition, 
health,  and  welfare  defense  activ- 
ities. 

State  nutrition  committees,  organ- 
ized somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
State  land  use  planning  committees, 
have  been  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
nutrition  phase  of  the  total  defense 
activities.  The  Land  Grant  institu- 
tions are  represented  on  these  com- 
mittees through  membership  of  the 
nutritionists  of  the  State  Extension 
Service  and  the  heads  of  the  schools 
of  home  economics,  in  some  cases 
also  by  specialists  in  agriculture. 
The  activity,  however,  will  be  all-in- 
clusive so  far  as  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  nutrition  education  and  plan- 
ning are  concerned. 

New  Knowledge 

What  is  there  about  nutrition  that 
we  did  not  know  10,  20,  30  years 
ago?  Why  is  it  so  important  now 
while  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  na- 
tional defense  effort?  Why  is  it 
likely  to  mark  a  new  period  for 
American  agriculture? 

From  the  historical  approach,  Dr. 
Norman  Jolliffe,  of  the  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine, 
divided  the  history  of  modern  nutri- 
tion into  two  phases: 

"The  pre-vitamin  era — up  to  1912, 
in  which  nutrition  authorities  be- 
lieved that  a  good  diet  was  insured  if 
it  included  adequate  protein  plus  suf- 
ficient calories  derived  from  carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  to  provide  for  the 
energy  output,  together  with  certain 
minerals. 


"The  vitamin  era  since  1912. 
Though  this  period  formally  began 
with  the  coining  of  the  word  'vita- 
min' by  Funk,  a  Polish  biochemist 
working  at  the  Lister  Institute  in 
London,  and  has  continued  with  in- 
creasing acceleration  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, it  had  its  earliest  beginnings,  as  I 
is  natural,  in  the  preceeding  era, 
with  the  work  of  such  men  as  Lunin, 
1 881;  Eijkman,  1897— 1906;  the  Wis- 
consin experiment,  1906;  McCollum, 
1906.  The  vitamin  era  may  be  sub-  • 
divided  into  (a)  the  period  of  dis- 
covery, 1912  to  the  present,  and  (b) 
the  application  of  our  knowledge  to 
human  disease,  1920  to  the  present." 

Nutrition  and  Total  Defense 

It  is  in  this  latter  phase,  the  ap-l 
plication  of  nutritional  knowledge 
not  only  to  correcting  and  preventing 
disease  but  to  the  promotion  of  buoy- 
ant- rather  than  merely  passable 
health,  that  all  of  us  should  be  in- . 
terested. 

The  knowledge  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated in  this  field,  some  of  it 
only  in  the  past  few  years,  is  so  strik- 
ing and  so  positive  that  its  proper  ap-  1 
plication  is  bound  to  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  the  future  of  our  people 
and  possibly  on  the  entire  human 
race.  The  events  leading  up  to  the 
recent  decisions  with  regard  to  vita- ! 
min  B1;  while  by  no  means  repre- 
senting all  that  is  new  in  nutrition, 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  Leaders  in 
nutrition,  especially  those  working  in 
home  economics,  stimulated  by  the 
discovery  of  one  vitamin  after  an- 
other, began  to  recognize  the  possi- 
bility of  vitamin  losses  in  our  modern 
diets  because  man  no  longer  relied 
on  "natural"  foods. 

The  most  important  losses  in  mod- 
ern diets  have  been  minerals  and 
vitamins.    Close  under  the  outer 
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bran  of  the  wheat  kernel  and  in  the 
germ  are  cells  that  contain  thia- 
1  min  (vitamin  B±),  riboflavin,  iron, 
nicotinic  acid,  and  other  vitamins 
and  minerals.  These  cells  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  "long  extraction" 
wheat  flour  on  which  our  race  grew 
strong. 

Lack  of  thiamin  may  be  respon- 
sible for  that  exhausted  feeling  which 
most  of  us  have  experienced  at  times. 
Thiamin  is  needed  to  help  oxidize 
the  carbohydrates  in  the  body. 
Well-to-do  families  may  suffer  from 
its  lack  as  well  as  the  poor.  The 
secret  of  getting  enough  of  the  vital 
food  factors  lies  not  only  in  abun- 
dance of  food  but  in  the  choice  and 
preparation  of  foods. 

Restoring  Nature's  Balance 

The  nation-wide  nutrition  pro- 
gram now  under  way  does  not  con- 
template sweeping  changes  in  the 
composition  of  food  products.  The 
food  trades  have,  in  fact,  been  cau- 
tioned against  any  kind  of  promo- 
tion that  would  tend  to  develop  food 
fads  and  fancies.  The  "enriching" 
of  bread  is  not  a  matter  of  changing 
a  natural  food  product  by  "fortify- 
ing" it  with  an  abnormal  amount  of 
vitamins.  Under  the  formulas  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Research 
Council  and  the  program  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  "enriched"  bread 
will  simply  be  white  bread  changed 
in  certain  respects  back  to  what  it 
was  before  modern  food  habits  de- 
manded of  processors  that  they  de- 
liver a  highly  refined  and  patented 
flour. 

Food  and  War 

Food  will  win  the  War  was  the 
slogan  in  1917.    Proper  balance  of 


food  in  everyone's  diet  may  well  be- 
come the  keynote  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram and  of  successful  aid  to  Britain. 

Surgeon  General  Parran  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  reports  that  the 
Germans  took  steps  several  years  ago 
"to  provide  for  the  working  masses 
a  diet  better  than  ours  have  now." 
Paul  de  Kruif,  at  a  national  meeting 
of  millers  and  bakers  in  Chicago,  said 
that  the  greatly  publicized  "secret 
weapons"  of  the  Nazis  may  well  be 
increased  amounts  of  vitamin  Bl5  fed 
to  the  German  people  and  soldiers  to 
prevent  a  crack-up  of  morale  such  as 
that  experienced  in  1918. 

The  necessary  steps  to  make  use  of 
technical  information  on  nutrition 
for  defense  have  been  taken.  The 
next  step — and  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint — is  to  rearrange  diets  in 
line  with  the  foods  readily  available 
in  the  section  of  the  country  or  the 
community  in  which  one  lives. 

Among  the  biggest  handicaps  to 
overcome  are  poor  habits  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. Food  habits  that  are  part  of 
ancient  cultural  patterns  linger. 
Some  of  these  are  good;  some  unfor- 
tunate. Probably  as  important  as 
anything  in  improving  our  diet  is  to 
encourage  families  to  season  food 
with  scientific  knowledge — to  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  that  modern 
nutrition  has  something  to  offer,  to 
abandon  detrimental  and  harmful 
habits  and  preconceived  notions,  and 
to  put  the  feeding  of  the  family  on 
a  scientific  basis.  It  won't  cost  any 
more. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  county 
where  malnutrition  was  found  in 
about  half  the  people.  An  interest- 
ing thing  was  that  the  evidences  of 
malnutrition  were  not  so  pronounced 
in  the  colored  people  as  in  the  white 
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people.  Colored  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  "pot-likker" — the  wa- 
ter in  which  vegetables  are  boiled — 
for  food,  while  white  people  usually 
throw  this  valuable  mineral  and 
vitamin  -  containing  fluid  away. 
This  illustrates  what  we  mean  by 
changing  food  habits. 

Nutrition  and  the  Farm  Family 

Important  to  practical  farming  is 
the  fact  that  farmers  will  reappraise 
the  value  of  good  dietary  standards 
in  the  family.  Farmers  who  have 
been  successful  in  livestock  raising 
have  learned  to  plan  adequate  rations 
for  their  stock  on  the  basis  of  avail- 
able feed,  but  many  of  them  have 
overlooked  the  importance  of  equally 
well-balanced  formulas  for  keeping 
their  own  families  fit. 

Much  credit  for  pointing  out  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  among  rural 
people  is  due  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling  and 
Day  Monroe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  and  their  associates. 
Surveys  they  conducted  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics focused  attention  on  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  poor  diets 
and  showed  how  home-grown  foods 
affected  the  diets  of  farm  families, 
and  revealed  also  the  effect  of  income 
and  expenditures  on  food  consump- 
tion. The  studies  indicated  that  at 
least  one  out  of  four  families  lived 
on  diets  inadequate  to  maintain  thor- 
oughly normal  health.  In  the  sam- 
ples studied,  more  defective  diets 
were  found  in  cities  than  on  farms, 
and  more  in  small  towns  than  in 
cities. 

Diets  of  farm  families,  according 
to  these  surveys,  showed  deficiencies 
frequently  reported  in  the  past  by 
Extension  workers.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  farm  diets  were  too  low 
in  vegetables,  fruit,  milk,  or  whole 


grains,  and  often  provided  too  little 
meat — foods  that  most  farmers  can 
grow  at  home. 

In  many  rural  sections  and  com-  j 
munities,  low  incomes  contribute  to  | 
malnutrition.  Poor  land,  small 
farms,  low  farm  income,  expensive 
credit,  frequent  moving  by  tenants, 
inefficient  farming  methods,  and  low 
educational  standards  combine  with 
poor  diets  in  an  everlasting  spiral 
that  can  only  tend  to  lower  health 
and  morale. 

The  need  in  groups  like  these  is  to 
develop  a  systematic  and  unified 
method  of  approach  through  closer 
integration  of  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative programs  to  alleviate 
these  conditions.  But  good  eating, 
in  the  modern  definition  of  the  term, 
should  be  the  first  part  of  any  pro- 
gram intended  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
best  approach  to  helping  poor  people 
is  to  guide  them  in  planning  and  do- 
ing things  for  themselves.  With 
the  proper  encouragement,  not  only 
from  public  agencies  and  farmer 
committees,  but  from  landlords  and 
leaders  in  the  community,  the  lower- 
income  level  of  rural  people  can  be 
encouraged  to  grow  the  things  that 
are  the  prerequisite  for  the  good 
health  of  their  families. 

Many  examples  are  on  record 
which  show  that  once  an  under-priv- 
ileged family  has  been  restored  to 
health,  it  is  easier  for  its  members  to 
fight  their  way  back  to  economic  in- 
dependence. 

Even  in  numerous  families  of  the 
better  income  levels  do  we  find  con- 
siderable malnutrition.  Although  a 
larger  proportion  of  farm  families 
have  better  diets  than  do  city  and 
town  families,  recent  studies  have 
shown  that  approximately  2,500,000 
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l  :  farm  people  have  diets  that  are  un- 
i  satisfactory  because  they  fail  to  fur- 
nish the  minimum  requirements  of 
all  needed  materials.  In  New  York, 
one  of  our  richest  agricultural  States, 
!  25  percent  of  the  farms  did  not  have 
gardens. 

,  The  average  value  of  New  York 
farm  gardens  was  less  than  $33. 
Figures  are  available  in  several 
States,  however,  showing  that  higher 
income  farm  families  in  general  pro- 
duce a  larger  amount  of  food  for 
home  use  than  low-income  families. 

Nutrition  Education  Necessary 

Farm  family  food  supply  programs 
have  become  major  educational  proj- 
ects of  most  State  Extension  Serv- 
ices. Although  educational  empha- 
sis on  farm  family  food  supplies  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  Extension  Service 
itself,  these  programs  take  on  greater 
significance  in  the  light  of  recently 
discovered  dietary  facts. 

How  can  farmers,  rich  or  poor, 
contribute  towards  improving  their 
health  with  little  or  no  expense? 

Recently,  Dr.  Lydia  J.  Roberts  of 
the  home  economics  department, 
University  of  Chicago,  outlined  a 
vitamin  C  calendar  for  Midwestern 
farms,  providing  at  different  sea- 
sons the  same  number  of  units  con- 
tained in  half  a  cup  of  orange  juice. 
It  surprised  even  some  of  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  experts  to  see  how 
many  vitamins  farmers  could  grow 
at  home.  The  Oregon  Extension 
Service  has  a  project  called  home 
grown  vitamins. 

When  Dr.  Roberts'  idea  of  a  vita- 
min calendar  has  been  applied  with 
regard  to  all  the  protective  foods  and 
vitamins  that  can  be  grown  in  every 
county  and  community,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  solving  the 
national  nutrition  problem.    The  il- 


lustration serves  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  using  the  new  nutritional 
knowledge  in  an  integrated  live-bet- 
ter-on-the-home-farm  program.  In 
such  a  program,  land  use  planning 
plays  a  vital  part. 

Putting  Health  First 

Probably  we  should  think  of  the 
entire  question  as  one  of  a  practical 
modern  philosophy  of  farming. 
Being  a  good  farmer  used  to  be  re- 
warded by  a  feeling  of  security,  ac- 
complishment, pride,  and  satisfac- 
tion. This  was  measured  not!  so 
much  in  terms  of  wealth  and  cash 
income  as  in  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  security.  Should  the 
first  emphasis  in  the  future  be  on 
man-hour  production?  Or,  should 
it  be  on  health  and  family  first — with 
health  and  morale  and  the  other  good 
things  that  follow?  Surely  the  lat- 
ter is  what  the  majority  of  our  an- 
cestors had  in  mind  when  they  home- 
steaded  on  the  frontier. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  total  defense  emergency 
when  we  weigh  the  future  im- 
portance of  nutrition  in  terms  of  our 
entire  farming  economy.  State  and 
local  planning  committees  must  look 
at  it  from  this  long-time  standpoint. 

In  planning  production  of  a  year- 
around  food  supply  on  the  farm,  the 
following  objectives  should  be  kept 
in  mind:  Protection  of  health;  con- 
servation of  cash  for  the  purchase  of 
essentials  that  cannot  be  produced  at 
home;  providing  a  safeguard  against 
uncertainties  of  income;  helping 
farm  families  help  themselves. 
These  same  objectives  should  be  em- 
phasized and  interpreted  in  the  farm 
management  and  home  management 
courses  offered  in  our  colleges  of  ag- 
riculture and  home  economics  to  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who 
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will  become  leaders  and  heads  of 
families  in  our  rural  communities. 

Emphasis  on  nutrition  will  affect 
farmers  in  four  ways:  Farmers  will 
appreciate  the  need  for  better  diets 
for  their  families;  as  the  educational 
programs  take  effect,  the  tendency 
will  be  to  grow  at  home  the  protec- 
tive foods  that  are  needed  for  a  year- 
around  supply;  with  improving 
diets,  we  may  expect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  state  of  health 
and  well-being  among  rural  people 
in  areas  now  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition; it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  farm  families  began  to  exchange 
needed  products  with  one  another 
and  through  local  cooperatives,  thus 
reducing  costs  and  the  labor  of  home 
food  production  and  processing 
while  obtaining  a  "liberal"  diet  of 
high  quality. 

Nutrition  and  Planning 

In  the  rural  counties  there  will  and 
should  be  close  cooperation  between 
the  land  use  planning  and  nutrition 
planning  committees.  On  a  state 
and  national  scale,  land  use  planning 
and  nutrition  planning  will  have 
much  in  common. 

Land  use  planning  is  setting  a  pat- 
tern for  a  new  approach.  This  pat- 
tern will  be  widely  used  in  connec- 
tion with  all  kinds  of  problems.  A 
great  opportunity  for  use  of  this  pat- 
tern is  offered  in  making  the  attack 
on  the  nutrition  problem. 

The  renewed  emphasis  placed  by 
the  Extension  Service  on  the  family 
food  supply  programs  in  terms  of 
the  newest  nutritional  knowledge 
makes  nutrition  an  action  program  in 
the  truest  sense.  State  Extension 
food  supply  committees,  State  nutri- 
tion committees,  and  educational 
workers  in  States  and  counties  will 


be  active  getting  people  to  see  the 
importance  of  health-protecting  diets.  ; 
On  the  farm,  this  will  mean  increased 
emphasis  on  farm  gardens,  farm  \ 
storage,  refrigeration,  and  all  the  i 
other  elements  of  food  production  | 
and    conservation.    Helping  farm 
people  plan  necessary  shifts  in  acre- 
age and  production  will  be  an  impor- 
tant function  of  the  land  use  plan- 
ning committees. 

Home  economists,  dietitians,  and 
others  constitute  a  great  hody  of  per- 
sons trained  in  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion. What  is  needed  is  nutrition 
planning,  beginning  with  techniques 
that  determine  which  persons  and 
groups  in  a  community  do  not  have 
good  diets.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
land  use  planning  determines  good 
and  poor  land. 

After  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
plans  for  improving  the  dietary  situ- 
ation. This  includes  such  things  as 
educational  programs,  the  food- 
stamp  program,  and  self-help  of  va- 
rious kinds.  It  is  a  rural  and  ur- 
ban— a  national — problem  and  pro- 
gram. We  know  the  way.  We  will 
do  it. 


The  wealth  and  strength  of  a 
country  are  its  population,  and 
the  best  part  of  the  population 
are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Independent  farmers  are  every- 
where the  basis  of  society  and 
true  friends  of  liberty. 

— Andrew  Jackson 
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Adjustments  for 

WAR  AND  PEACE 


By  RONALD  L.  MIGHELL.  Farm  adjustments  in  the  next  years 
should  be  planned  to  help  the  Democracies,  improve  American 
diets,  and  facilitate  long-range  improvements.  The  boo\,  "Feed- 
ing the  People  in  War-Time,"  is  reviewed  by  Mr.  Mighell  else- 
where in  this  number. 


THE  WAR  has  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  now 
familiar  picture  of  the  long 
period  of  shrinking  for- 
eign markets  for  wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  other  export  farm  prod- 
ucts. Even  though  the  peace  that  will 
finally  came  may  usher  in  an  era  of 
freer  international  trade,  it  does  not 
now  appear  likely  that  this  Nation 
will  ever  again  find  as  large  an  ex- 
port market  for  these  products  as  in 
the  1920's.  In  that  event,  the  agri- 
culture of  the  regions  producing 
the  great  export  farm  products 
must  inevitably  undergo  a  major 
readjustment. 

In  this  adjustment,  some  of  the 
resources  of  these  regions  will  be 
shifted  toward  the  production  of 
other  domestically  consumed  com- 
modities. Dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
will  be  among  these  more  favored 
alternatives.  Subsequent  increases 
in  their  production  will  have  reper- 
cussions on  present  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  other  regions.  Here  is  bound 
to  be  a  major  problem  of  interre- 
gional competition  in  the  future. 

But  the  war  is  now  doing  some- 
thing more.   Among  the  develop- 


ments of  recent  weeks,  the  intensi- 
fied attack  upon  British  shipping,  the 
passage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and 
the  more  definite  program  of  aid  to 
Britain  now  leave  no  doubt  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  British 
food  imports  will  come  from  the 
United  States.  As  long  as  the  bridge 
of  ships  across  the  Atlantic  is  main- 
tained, food  will  go  with  munitions 
to  the  British  and  other  friendly 
powers.  We  may  therefore  expect 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  export 
of  certain  concentrated  farm  prod- 
ucts to  continue  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  perhaps  for  the  period 
of  the  readjustment  thereafter. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  forecast  very 
closely  the  exact  quantities  or  the 
make-up  of  these  increased  exports. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  include  lard, 
butter,  concentrated  milk,  pork,  dried 
fruits,  and  other  products  high  in 
nutritive  value  per  cubic  foot  of  ship- 
ping space,  for  shipping  space  will 
be  a  governing  factor. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  more- 
over, much  of  these  increased  ex- 
ports will  consist  of  the  same  do- 
mestically consumed  commodities 
for  which  expanding  business  activ- 
ity and  improved  employment  have 
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brought  an  increased  domestic  de- 
mand. The  adjustments  that  farm- 
ers in  all  regions  will  attempt  to 
make  to  take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
pansion in  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand will  be  another  source  of  in- 
terregional competition.  Errors  in 
adjustment  during  these  war  years 
may  lead  to  even  graver  maladjust- 
ments in  the  post-war  years. 

The  agricultural  mistakes  of 
World  War  I  are  too  plainly  written 
in  the  eroded  slopes  of  the  southern 
Corn  Belt,  the  Dust  Bowl  areas  of 
the  Great  Plains,  and  elsewhere  to 
permit  their  repetition.  Adjust- 
ments in  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few 
years  must  be  planned  with  several 
primary  considerations  in  mind: 

Everything  possible  must  be  done 
to  supply  the  British  and  their  allies 
with  the  kinds  of  food  that  will  help 
them  the  most  in  their  war  effort. 

The  natural  corollary  of  this  is 
that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to 
supply  our  own  people  with  the  best 
diet  possible. 

The  adjustments  necessary  to  at- 
tain those  objectives  need  to  be 
planned  so  as  to  conflict  as  little  as 
possible  with  desirable  long-time  ad- 
justments in  our  agriculture  and, 
when  possible,  they  should  be 
planned  to  assist  these  needed  long- 
time changes. 

Now 

In  analyzing  the  regional  and  in- 
terregional adjustments  needed  to 
contribute  most  to  these  objectives, 
we  need  to  consider  certain  time 
periods.  The  immediate  and  press- 
ing task  of  those  individuals  and 
agencies  engaged  in  the  business  of 
aiding  Britain  with  food  now  will 
not  wait  for  production  adjustments 
in  the  agriculture   of  the  United 


States.  For  some  months  to  come  it 
will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  com- 
modities already  in  existence  or  with 
those  being  produced  as  a  result  of 
plans  and  production  processes  long 
since  initiated. 

More  important  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  defense  effort,  however, 
are  the  production  adjustments  that 
will  aid  Britain  in  the  middle-term 
period  extending  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  How  long  shall  this 
period  be?  No  one  knows  how 
long  the  war  will  last.  But  the  Na- 
tion is  building  battleships,  some  of 
which  will  not  be  finished  for  5  or 
6  years.  Others  will  be  completed 
sooner.  Is  not  the  wisest  war  policy 
for  agriculture  one  which  takes  ac- 
count of  at  least  as  long  a  period  as 
that  considered  in  making  the  direct 
implements  of  war? 

Americans  have  been  inclined  to 
underestimate  the  strategic  place  of 
food  in  this  war,  because  they  are 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  World 
War  I.  Memories  of  wheat  short- 
ages then,  coupled  with  knowledge 
of  present  wheat  surpluses,  do  not 
suggest  any  present  emergency  on 
the  production  side.  But  the  Nazis 
appreciated  the  war-time  value  of 
American  discoveries  in  nutrition 
and  began  planning  German  agri- 
cultural production  as  early  as  1933 
on  the  basis  of  the  "newer  knowl- 
edge of  nutrition."  Experiments 
with  rejected  army  recruits  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  John  Orr,  the 
British  food  expert,  have  shown  sur- 
prising improvement  in  physical 
condition,  so  that  large  numbers  of 
the  rejected  men  could  pass  the 
army  physical  examinations  within  a 
few  months. 

The  most  serious  adjustment 
problem  for  this  middle-term  war 
period  therefore  comes  down  to  a 
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matter  of  producing  additional 
quantities  of  certain  foods  needed 
to  further  the  war  effort  and  pro- 
ducing these  in  the  regions  and  areas 
where  they  can  be  obtained  most 
efficiently  and  with  the  least  trouble- 
some after-effects. 

The  economic  analysis  needed  to 
help  in  this  emergency  situation 
must  be  carefully  considered.  It 
must  yield  results  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  It  must  be  carefully 
planned  in  its  national  and  inter- 
regional aspects.  In  general,  the 
following  broad  steps  must  be  in- 
cluded: 

A  careful  initial  estimate  by 
commodities  of  probable  demands 
(needs)  for  export  and  for  addi- 
tional domestic  consumption. 
These  estimates  will  need  to  be 
made  for  various  intervals  of  time 
up  to  the  full  middle-term  period 
ahead,  and  they  must  be  subjected 
to  constant  periodic  revision  as  cir- 
cumstances change. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
probable  prices  or  probable  relation- 
ships between  the  prices  of  various 
farm  products  and  cost  factors. 
These  estimates  are  needed  at  the 
very  outset  as  part  of  the  basic  in- 
formation for  use  in  the  production 
estimates.  Like  the  preliminary  de- 
mand estimates,  they  need  to  cover 
the  full  period  of  the  war  effort,  and 
even  more  than  the  demand  esti- 
mates they  will  be  subject  to  revision 
from  time  to  time  as  changes  in  the 
estimates  of  both  demand  and  sup- 
ply will  affect  them.  Revisions  will 
also  be  required  in  the  case  of  ad- 
ministered prices  that  are  directly  or 
indirecdy  affected  by  changes  in 
farm  programs._ 

Another  step  will  consist  of  care- 
ful advance  estimates  by  commodi- 
ties of  the  production  that  may  be 


anticipated  region  by  region  if  the 
estimated  demand  and  price  rela- 
tionships hold  over  the  war  period. 

The  fourth  step  will  represent  the 
integration  and  reconsideration  of 
the  preceding  steps.  After  the  re- 
gional estimates  of  production  have 
been  made,  they  will  need  to  be 
added  together  for  a  total  national 
estimate  for  each  commodity.  It 
will  probably  be  found  in  most  cases 
that  the  total  outputs  estimated  will 
not  be  consistent  with  the  demand 
and  price  situations  used.  In  that 
event,  all  -  around  revisions  in  the 
estimates  will  be  in  order.  In  some 
cases  it  may  appear  that  undesirable 
changes  in  agriculture  will  result  un- 
less one  of  the  farm  programs  is  mod- 
ified or  reinforced.  For  example, 
an  expansion  in  the  production  of 
corn  or  other  cultivated  crops  may 
be  needed  to  satisfy  war  demands. 
Additional  safeguards  may  need  to 
be  added  to  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  to  guide  the  additional 
production  into  areas  where  soil 
erosion  problems  can  be  kept  under 
control. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  analyses  suggested  is  that  of  esti- 
mating the  production  responses. 
Agricultural  economists  and  other 
specialists  have  had  a  lot  of  practice 
in  recent  years  in  planning  desirable 
farm  adjustments.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  in  enlisting  the  com- 
bined services  of  economists,  tech- 
nicians, and  farmers  as  well.  The 
state  and  local  planning  committees 
have  been  performing  pioneer  serv- 
ice in  this  respect. 

In  Ward  County,  North  Dakota, 
and  Adair  County,  Iowa,  to  mention 
only  two  among  many  instances,  ex- 
haustive analyses  have  been  made  of 
the  adjustments  in  crop  and  livestock 
systems  and  practices  on  individual 
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farms  that  need  to  be  made  to  obtain 
better  incomes  and  better  living  for 
farmers,  while  maintaining  farm  re- 
sources. 

Most  of  this  planning  work  has 
been  in  terms  of  long-run  adjust- 
ments, goals  to  strive  toward.  Rel- 
atively little  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  accuracy  of  the  produc- 
tion estimates  over  specific  middle- 
term  periods,  because  that  has  been 
of  less  importance  than  making  sure 
of  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
long-run  objectives. 

But  war  is  a  grim  master  and  spe- 
cific answers  are  now  required  for 
definite  middle-term  periods. 
These  answers  must  be  in  terms  of 
quantities  that  will  be  produced  dur- 
ing these  periods.  We  must  know 
how  much  butter,  how  much  con- 
centrated milk,  how  much  pork,  how 
much  of  each  important  item  in  the 
list  of  significant  nutritional  needs 
can  be  supplied  the  friendly  fighting 
nations,  in  addition  to  furnishing  an 
ample  war-time  diet  to  our  own  peo- 
ple. We  need  to  know  our  rates  of 
output  in  respect  to  these  foods  just 
as  surely  as  we  need  to  know  the 
rates  of  output  for  airplanes  and 
tanks  and  ships. 

Fortunately,  a  line  of  research, 
which  has  direct  application  to  the 
present  need,  is  that  in  interregional 
competition  which  was  initiated  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics in  1936.  Most  of  this  research 
has  been  related  to  interregional 
competition  in  dairy  products  so  that 
the  direct  results  have  most  appli- 
cation to  dairying.  But  the  proce- 
dures and  type  of  analysis  developed 
have  a  wider  and  more  general  appli- 
cation to  the  present  problem.  Sev- 
eral variations  in  budget  estimating 


have  been  developed — some  of  which 
can  be  handled  with  great  rapidity. 

An  analysis  leading  to  definite 
suggestions  for  farm  adjustment  to 
meet  war  needs  by  major  regions  and 
by  areas  within  these  regions  is  now 
under  way.  A  preliminary  report 
from  this  study  is  expected  by  June 
30.  The  results  are  expected  to  be 
more  specific  than  those  in  the  bul- 
letin, "Regional  Adjustments  to 
Meet  War  Impacts,"  prepared  last 
October.  They  should  be  helpful 
not  only  in  appraising  the  probable 
results  of  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent farm  programs  but  also  in  con- 
nection with  working  out  the 
changes  in  programs  that  will  aid  in 
obtaining  the  most  efficient  interre- 
gional and  interarea  adjustments  in 
production  for  the  war  period  and 
in  avoiding  serious  later  maladjust- 
ments. 


FOR 

FURTHER  READING: 

Regional  Adjustment  to  Meet  War 
Impacts.    U.S.D.A.,  October  1940. 

Probable  Effects  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  on  Livestock  Pro- 
duction in  the  Midwest  Dairy  Region. 
By  Sherman  E.  Johnson,  Ronald  L.  Mighell, 
and  Frank  T.  Hady.  Parts  I-V.  January 
1940. 

Supply  Responses  in  Milk  Production 

IN  THE  CaBOT-MaRSHFIELD  AREA,  VER- 
MONT. By  R.  H.  Allen,  Erling  Hole,  and 
Ronald  L.  Mighell.    U.S.D.A.  Bulletin  709. 

Supply'  Responses  in  Milk  Production 
in  Dodge  and  Barron  Counties,  Wis- 
consin. By  Raymond  Christensen  and  Ron- 
ald L.  Mighell.'  U.SU.A.  Bulletin  750. 

Determining  Input-Output  Relation- 
ships in  Milk  Production.  By  Einar 
Jensen.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Vol- 
ume 20,  pages  249-258,  1940. 
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The  Study  Club 


DEMOCRACY  IN 
ACTION 

By  MARTIN  E.  SCHIRBER,  O.S.B.  People  seem  to  be  more  in- 
terested now  than  they  used  to  be  in  democratic  freedom  to  thin\, 
study,  tal\,  and  act — witness  the  growing  influence  of  planning 
groups,  the  Department's  schools  of  philosophy,  and  study  groups. 
Father  Schirber  wrote  about  cooperative  aspects  of  the  successful 
Antigonish  Movement  in  Nova  Scotia  in  the  January  Land  Policy 
Review.  Here  he  discusses  the  study  club  as  one  of  the  main 
instruments  of  the  movement. 


IF  PEOPLE  are  to  meet 
and  solve  their  problems 
in  the  complex  and  chang- 
ing world  of  today,  they 


must  study,  think,  and  unite  for 
action. 

The  adult  who  left  school  at  an 
immature  age  may  never  have  had 
training  in  abstract  thought  that 
helps  one  to  understand  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  questions  and 
proposals  for  their  solutions.  He 
seldom  tries  to  generalize  beyond  his 
own  experience.  If  he  thinks  at  all, 
he  is  apt  to  accept  over-simplified 
schemes  for  social  and  economic  re- 
form. 

But  if  he  sits  down  humbly  to 
study  and  discuss  these  problems,  it 
is  possible  that  he  will  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  unprejudiced  understand- 
ing, the  lack  of  which  gives  rise  to 
much  of  the  ill-will  and  social  con- 
flict of  today.  There  is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility, also,  of  replacing  age-old 
prejudices  and  animosities  with  a 


spirit  of  mutual  aid. 

Adult  education,  however,  is  not 
merely  an  extension  of  elementary  or 
high  school  education.  Adults  gen- 
erally are  interested  in  concrete 
things  and  in  matters  pertaining  to 
their  own  livelihood;  the  approach 
in  their  thought  and  study  is  made 
through  concrete  problems  connected 
with  their  daily  lives.  Other  fields 
of  human  endeavor  may  be  more 
noble  than  the  economic,  but  none 
attracts  more  spontaneous  interest, 
and  in  the  task  of  convincing  peo- 
ple of  the  need  and  possibility  of 
adult  learning,  it  is  merely  sound 
realism  to  begin  where  a  latent  in- 
terest already  exists.  Furthermore, 
an  adult  likes  to  see  results  and  will 
respond  to  study  if  it  leads  to  ac- 
complishment of  some  practical 
project  to  improve  his  economic 
status,  where  he  would  shun  mere 
academic  study.  Finally,  if  study  is 
to  bring  action,  it  must  be  united 
action;  for  the  isolated  individual 
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generally  cannot  achieve  any  signifi- 
cant results  in  an  economic  order 
dominated  by  highly  organized  in- 
terest groups. 

As  Dr.  M.  M.  Coady  put  it:  "We 
start  with  simple  material  things  that 
are  vital  to  human  living  and  move 
on  up  the  scale  to  the  more  cultural 
and  refining  activities  that  make  life 
whole  and  complete.  *  *  * 
Through  credit  unions,  cooperative 
stores,  lobster  factories,  and  sawmills 
we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  an 
appreciation  of  Shakespeare  and 
grand  opera." 

These  considerations  establish  the 
study  club  as  the  indispensable  in- 
strument of  adult  education.  It  is 
inexpensive  and  effective.  Through 
it,  thousands  of  people  can  be  mo- 
bilized to  study  their  economic  and 
social  problems  and  guided  in  devel- 
oping the  organizations  designed  to 
improve  their  economic  status  and 
enrich  their  cultural  life. 

Blueprint 

The  educational  program  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  study 
club  has  now  been  so  tried  and  per- 
fected as  to  be  called  a  blueprint — 
but  not  a  blueprint  in  the  sense  of 
a  program  of  social  planning  that 
would  force  society  into  a  precon- 
ceived mould,  under  the  direction  of 
government  experts. 

The  Antigonish  Movement  is  char- 
acterized by  a  slow,  experimental 
type  of  progress  whereby  social  in- 
stitutions are  evolved  slowly  and 
painstakingly;  and  the  educational 
program  can  be  called  a  blueprint 
only  insofar  as  it  is  a  standardized 
method  of  awakening  people  to  their 
possibilities  and  organizing  them  for 
community  endeavors.  From  that 
point  on,  the  course  of  development 
depends  upon  the  results  of  study 


and  discussion  and  the  concrete  sit- 
uation in  each  locality. 

The  methods  employed  by  the 
Extension  Department  vary  as  to  de- 
tail from  time  to  time  and  from 
place  to  place.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  Movement,  certain  communi- 
ties faced  a  situation  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  what  course  to  pursue. 
The  immediate  need  dictated  the 
erection  of  a  lobster  factory,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  formation  of  a  shipping 
club,  or  a  local  for  marketing  live 
lobsters.  As  the  Movement  grew 
and  extended  to  communities  facing 
the  same  general  conditions,  the  de- 
velopmental technique  became  more 
and  more  standardized. 

The  First  Step 

At  present,  the  first  step  is  to  arouse 
a  community's  interest  by  means  of 
a  mass  meeting.  A  representative 
of  the  Extension  gives  a  simple, 
graphic,  inspiring  address  which 
points  out  how  the  people  have  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Ways  of  helping  them- 
selves to  recover  lost  ground  are  sug- 
gested, stories  are  told  of  how  other 
communities  have  regained  their 
vigor,  and  the  people  are  encouraged 
to  examine  their  social  and  economic 
surroundings  and  to  undertake  the 
study  of  some  problem  which  repre- 
sents their  most  pressing  need. 

But  the  Extension  speaker  issues  a 
warning  note:  He  reminds  his  audi- 
ence that  their  abilities  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  so  long  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  any  concrete  re- 
sults without  some  preparatory  study. 
He  suggests  the  formation  of  clubs 
to  study  the  proposed  project  for  a 
time.  A  call  for  study  club  leaders 
is  issued.  People  from  different 
sections  of  the  community,  recog- 
nized as  leaders,  are  prevailed  upon, 
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without  formal  election,  to  lead  the 
clubs  to  be  formed. 

The  leader  need  have  no  more 
knowledge  of  the  topic  to  be  studied 
than  any  of  the  members,  but  he 
must  have  more  than  the  average 
share  of  enthusiasm  and  persistence. 
He  must  not  feel  or  show  any  superi- 
ority, nor  give  a  display  of  leadership 
savoring  of  paternalism.  He  is 
merely  primus  inter  pares,  and 
charged  with  maintaining  interest, 
arranging  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ings, and  steering  discussions  in 
fruitful  directions.  His  principal 
duty  is  to  maintain  relations  with 
the  Extension.  Literature  pertinent 
to  the  topic  under  study  is  mailed  to 
him,  and  he  is  responsible  for  dis- 
tributing it  to  club  members. 

Club  Meetings 

Experience  has  taught  the  wisdom 
of  observing  certain  norms  in  the 
conducting  of  study  clubs.  The 
clubs  should  embrace  people  of  the 
same  neighborhood  so  that  it  is  not 
too  burdensome  to  attend  regularly, 
and  so  that  common  acquaintance 
will  banish  diffidence.  The  club 
must  not  be  too  large — not  over  12 
members.  A  larger  number  makes 
it  impossible  to  conduct  genuine 
study  meetings. 

Various  devices  are  used  to  gain 
new  members.  The  leader  or  any 
of  the  members  may  ask  a  friend  if 
he  is  interested  in  the  topic  under 
study.  He  will  try  to  arouse  the 
prospective  member's  curiosity  to 
the  point  where  he  will  consent  to 
attend  a  meeting.  If  he  is  interested, 
the  club  may  agree  to  meet  at  his 
house  the  following  week.  From 
then  on,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  loyal 
member.  As  clubs  grow  in  this  way, 
they  can  be  divided  whenever  neces- 
sary in  a  manner  resembling  cell 
division. 
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The  study  club  can  hold  its  meet- 
ings at  any  convenient,  central  place. 
Usually  the  first  meeting  is  at  the 
home  of  the  leader,  and  after  that 
each  of  the  members  entertains  in 
turn.  The  meetings  should  be  con- 
ducted not  more  than  once  a  week, 
nor  too  infrequently;  otherwise,  they 
will  become  too  burdensome  and  in- 
terest will  wane.  The  duration  of 
each  meeting  can  be  adapted  to  suit 
the  members'  convenience:  Usually 
2  or  3  hours,  and  it  must  never  ex- 
tend beyond  the  appointed  hour. 
No  refreshments,  beyond,  for  exam- 
ple, some  fruit  or  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  may  be  served,  and  no  activi- 
ties which  might  make  the  meetings 
burdensome  in  the  long  run  are  per- 
mitted. The  meetings  are  perfectly 
informal.  Members  are  advised  to 
take  notes  on  their  reading  at  home 
or  on  the  discussions. 

Stimulating  Interest 

Several  devices  are  used  to  stimu- 
late interest  and  participation  of  all 
members.  If  it  is  difficult  to  start  the 
discussion,  one  member  may  read 
aloud  from  the  book  or  pamphlet 
that  is  being  studied,  pausing  at  the 
end  of  each  paragraph  to  raise  ques- 
tions. Generally  the  members  will 
have  read  thoroughly  a  definite  as- 
signment and  prepared  themselves 
on  certain  questions.  If  the  ques- 
tions raised  cannot  be  answered  by 
the  members,  the  leader  writes  to 
the  Extension  for  clarification. 

Interest  may  be  sustained  also 
through  panel  discussions,  public 
speaking  contests,  and  debates.  A 
topic  for  debate  is  chosen  by  the 
association  of  study  clubs  and  mem- 
bers of  individual  clubs  volunteer  to 
take  sides  on  the  question.  The 
community  debate  is  held  at  a  rally 
of  the  association,  and  the  winners 
may  then  meet  the  winners  from  an- 
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other  association  of  study  clubs. 
Public  speaking  contests  are  popular. 

Topics  for  the  speeches  have  in- 
cluded: The  need  for  adult  educa- 
tion, social  justice,  the  defects  of  our 
capitalistic  system,  recent  reforms  in 
marketing  agricultural  products,  the 
defects  of  our  monetary  system,  and 
co-operation  —  a  way  out.  One  -  act 
plays  are  commonly  written  by  club 
members,  and  staged  at  rallies  of  the 
associated  study  clubs. 

It  is  advised  that  clubs  be  com- 
posed of  both  men  and  women,  be- 
cause the  housewife  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  the  management 
of  the  household  and  its  funds  and 
furnishes  so  much  of  the  motivation 
necessary  for  maintaining  sustained 
interest  in  prolonged  community  ef- 
fort. Furthermore,  there  is  a  danger 
that  clubs  composed  only  of  women 
will  degenerate  into  mere  sewing 
bees.  Negroes  are  invited  to  join 
clubs  composed  of  white  people,  but 
they  have  shown  a  preference  for 
forming  clubs  among  themselves. 

The  study  club  activity  in  most 
sections  follows  the  general  pattern 
here  oudined  with  differences  in  de- 
tail arising  from  particular  circum- 
stances; but  one  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  in  rural  areas  espe- 
cially the  study  club  method  or  adult 
education  has  not  been  exploited  as 
fully  as  in  the  industrial  districts. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of 
rural  conditions  and  distances  be- 
tween farms.  Nevertheless,  under 
proper  leadership,  rural  groups  show 
great  devotion  to  the  study  club. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  rural 
community  conducts  short  courses 
in  production,  marketing,  and  so  on, 
for  men,  and  in  handicrafts  and  do- 
mestic arts  for  women,  after  which 
the  study  clubs  discuss  the  matters 
brought  out  by  the  lecturers. 
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The  activities  of  the  study  clubs 
of  each  community  are  coordinated 
through  the  formation  of  an  "asso- 
ciation of  study  clubs"  embracing  all 
the  clubs  in  a  community.  This 
organization  acts  through  a  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  executive  com- 
mittee of  three  chosen  from  the 
membership  of  constituent  clubs. 
These  officers  conduct  meetings  of 
the  associated  study  clubs,  record  the 
minutes,  and  arrange  for  joint  activ- 
ities, especially  the  monthly  rallies 
of  the  associated  clubs. 

The  rallies  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: The  early  part  of  the  evening 
is  entirely  given  over  to  reports  and 
business  of  common  interest,  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to 
recreation. 

Reports 

The  business  meeting  may  con- 
sist of  reports  of  study  club  leaders  as 
to  the  progress  they  are  making  and 
(if  they  are  studying  toward  a  credit 
union  or  cooperative  store)  as  to  the 
amount  the  club  has  saved.  This 
stimulates  rivalry  among  clubs.  If 
the  project  under  study  is  in  process 
of  formation,  reports  will  be  given 
concerning  its  progress.  The  rally 
enables  all  members  to  hear  what 
"others  are  doing",  and  stimulating 
accounts  of  success  in  one  club  or 
community  (when  an  outside 
speaker  is  invited)  inspire  all  with 
greater  enthusiasm. 

If  the  associated  study  club  is  pro- 
posing to  send  some  members  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  for  a  short 
course,  as  many  of  them  do,  this 
question  will  be  discussed  at  the 
business  meeting.  In  some  com- 
munities the  association  of  study 
clubs  really  performs  the  function  of 
the  New  England  town  meeting.  It 
is  always  ready  to  swing  into  action 
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to  discuss  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  questions  of  com- 
munity policy,  which  may  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  subject 
under  study.  Thus  the  associated 
study  clubs  of  one  town  met  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  introducing 
a  woodworking  class  for  the  benefit 
of  unemployed  youths,  as  one  of  the 
courses  of  the  evening  technical 
school  sponsored  in  each  community 
by  the  government. 

The  recreational  part  of  the  pro- 
gram may  take  different  forms. 
Perhaps  an  outside  speaker  will  be 
invited  to  inject  new  ideas  and  new 
enthusiasm  into  the  community. 
Perhaps  a  representative  of  the  Ex- 
tension will  give  an  address  on  some 
vital  topic.  Debates,  public  speak- 
ing contests,  dialogs,  readings,  one- 
act  plays,  displays  of  handicrafts,  and 
a  "community  sing"  are  examples  of 
the  recreational  part  of  the  rally.  A 
luncheon  of  some  sort  then  tops  off 
the  evening. 

The  rally  thus  provides  a  welcome 
community  recreation — and  what  is 
more  important,  spontaneous  recrea- 
tion provided  by  the  people  them- 
selves— during  winter  evenings  and 
serves  to  maintain  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. It  likewise  fosters  com- 
munity spirit  and  keeps  before  the 
members  the  fact  that  they  are  en- 
gaging in  adult  education  with  the 
aim  of  developing  some  community 
institution  for  the  welfare  of  all. 
This  broader  outlook  is  fostered  by 
the  holding  of  joint  rallies  of  several 
associations  of  study  clubs  several 
times  a  year  to  remind  the  members 
that  they  are  taking  part  in  a  wider 
movement  than  that  represented  by 
their  little  community. 

Frequently  the  association  decides 
the  topic  for  study  in  its  community, 


especially  if  the  project  is  one  re- 
quiring participation  of  all  clubs. 
Suggested  topics  range  from  the 
credit  union  and  cooperative  store  to 
scientific  agriculture,  consumer  edu- 
cation, and  cooperative  medicine. 

In  communities  where  the  move- 
ment is  just  getting  under  way,  there 
is  normally  no  subject  more  suitable 
than  the  credit  union.  A  way  to 
learn  to  save  money  and  escape  debt 
is  always  needed.  People  are  always 
interested  in  proposals  that  promise 
to  enable  them  to  keep  ahead  of  their 
bills.  Secondly,  freedom  from  debt 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  further  projects.  Thirdly, 
the  credit  union  is  "foolproof."  It  is 
easy  to  understand  and  simple  to  or- 
ganize and  operate.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  that  the  members  learn  to 
save  regularly  and  find  one  of  their 
number  who  is  acquainted  with 
bookkeeping  to  act  as  treasurer  and 
manager.  The  almost  certain  success 
in  their  credit  union  venture  gives 
the  members  some  acquaintance 
with  legal  terms,  bookkeeping,  and 
formal  procedure  in  general.  It  is 
the  first  step  in  educating  people  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  pre- 
pares them  for  further  experiments 
in  self-help. 

When  such  a  study  is  started,  each 
club  member  receives  a  copy  of  var- 
ious pamphlets,  specimen  articles  of 
association  and  the  Credit  Union  Act 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  materials. 
For  several  months  the  clubs  study 
the  credit  union  from  all  angles,  raise 
many  questions,  and  ponder  every 
detail. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  they 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
nature  as  a  means  to  systematic  sav- 
ing and  as  an  instrument  for  social 
reconstruction. 
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Who  Will  Milk 


AND  DO  THE  CHORES? 


By  MARGARET  M.  FELLOWS.  The  education  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  will  have  much  to  do  with  any  future  agricultural 
problem — or  lac\  of  it.  Not  education  necessarily  in  weighty 
theories  or  with  academic  trappings,  but  education  for  practical 
living  and  wor\ — training  of  the  \ind  given  at  the  Bowdoin 
Farm  School  for  boys. 


AMERICAN  SCIEN- 
TISTS have  yet  to  devise 
a  cheap  machine  for  doing 
farm  chores — that  daily 
grind  for  many  farmers  who  cannot 
hire  a  full-grown  hand.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  plain  horse  sense  is  help- 
ing the  privately  endowed  Bowdoin 
Farm  Training  School  to  answer,  for 
hundreds  of  small  New  York  farm- 
ers, the  question,  "Who  will  milk  the 
cow  while  Farmer  Jones  attends  to 
more  important  matters?" 

The  school  was  started  primarily 
to  aid  boy  victims  of  the  depression, 
and  for  a  decade  has  supplied  farm- 
ers, at  a  price  they  can  pay,  with 
trained,  intelligent,  willing  lads, 
eager  to  get  a  foothold  in  America's 
largest  industry.  The  institution, 
one  of  the  few  to  which  a  boy  can 
go  free  of  will  and  free  of  charge 
to  learn  practical  farming,  is  the 
Dutchess  County  outpost  of  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York 
City.  It  was  launched  in  1929  when 
a  New  York  philanthropist,  George 
T.  Bowdoin,  donated  his  country 
estate  to  the  Society. 

Lying  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River  near  New  Hamburg, 


the  model  community  has  been  able 
to  guarantee  its  graduates  jobs  dur- 
ing the  entire  depression.  Today, 
the  demands  of  satisfied  farmers  for 
trained  boys  actually  exceeds  the 
supply  by  some  50  percent.  The 
courses,  open  to  any  healthy  qualify- 
ing lad  in  the  United  States  between 
16  and  21,  takes  6  months  to  com- 
plete. More  than  200  boys  a  year 
are  trained,  the  maximum  number 
that  can  be  handled  at  one  time  on 
the  327-acre  farm. 

The  program  is  intensely  practical. 
Books  are  eschewed  in  the  regular 
courses;  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
school  to  turn  out  agricultural  the- 
orists. Experience,  for  boys  and  staff 
alike,  is  the  teacher.  A  decade  of 
experiment  has  ironed  out  the  wrin- 
kles, streamlined  every  part  of  the 
curriculum  to  accomplish  in  the  best 
and  quickest  way  the  task  of  making 
these  adolescent  agriculturists  "liv- 
able" and  "serviceable"  —  prerequi- 
sites for  happiness  in  all  human 
labor. 

Many  problems  have  been  met  and 
dealt  with  quickly,  often  with  in- 
spired ingenuity.  For  example,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  school,  farmers 
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complained  that  students,  hired  out 
as  expert  milkers,  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  milking  a  small  herd  of 
5  to  10  cows.  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  boys  knew  how  to  milk  well, 
but  that  tbey  lacked  the  continued 
practice  that  develops  the  particular 
arm  and  back  muscles  used  in  milk- 
ing. Insufficient  funds  would  not 
allow  additions  to  the  school's  herd 
of  25  Holsteins,  so  the  faculty  put  its 
collective  mind  to  work.  In  short 
order  a  rubber  udder,  lined  with 
water-soaked  sponge,  was  devised, 
and  each  student  was  made  to  prac- 
tice a  half  hour  on  this  udder 
daily.  Complaints  from  the  farmers 
stopped  abruptly  with  the  new  crop 
of  artificial-udder  trained  graduates. 

A  Model  Community 

Throughout  his  6  months  of  study, 
the  Bowdoin  Farm  student  finds  a 
duplicate  of  every  situation  he  could 
possibly  encounter  on  the  farm  job. 
The  estate  has  been  laid  out  as  an 
exact  model  of  a  typical  farming 
community — its  ways  of  work  and 
worship,  its  customs,  pleasures,  ta- 
boos. Advanced  students  live  in 
farm  cottages,  four  to  eight  boys  to 
a  cottage.  A  farmer  and  his  wife, 
hired  for  their  knowledge  of  boys 
and  understanding  of  the  American 
farmer's  folkways,  head  each  of  these 
cottages.  For  months  these  couples 
are  mothers,  fathers,  employers,  and 
guardians  to  their  broods. 

From  the  rising  hour  before  dawn 
to  bedtime  shortly  after  sundown, 
farm  routine  is  observed.  For  an 
hour  before  breakfast  chores  are 
done  around  the  house,  while  the 
farm  mother  creates  the  typically 
huge  farm  breakfast.  A  bell  calls  the 
workers  to  grace  and  meal,  from 
which  they  rise  to  receive  their  var- 
ious chore  assignments  in  the  fields, 


cowbarn,  horsebarn,  henhouse,  or 
wherever.  Most  homely  and  most 
popular  chore  with  the  students  is 
helping  the  farm  mother.  A  month 
is  devoted  to  this  important  task  to 
teach  the  lads  the  important  job  of 
"learning  to  know  the  womenfolk." 
They  plant  the  kitchen  garden,  do 
odd  jobs,  run  errands,  dry  dishes, 
scrub  floors.  For  pay  they  get  extra 
cookies,  for  punishment  a  woman's 
derision  for  a  male  bungler.  And 
the  result  is  a  boy  who  has  mastered 
the  task  of  getting  on  with  the  farm 
family. 

Life  in  the  cottages  is  intimate, 
pleasant,  and  instructive — but  the 
student  must  first  show  that  he  has 
a  right  to  it.  The  newcomer  is  in- 
stalled in  Hillside  House,  a  rambling 
19th  century  farmhouse  with  the 
top  floors  fitted  out  as  dormitories. 
When  he  has  proved  through  work 
and  play  that  he  can  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  family  life  in  the 
cottages,  the  student  is  promoted  to 
one  of  them.  Sometimes  bad-man- 
nered or  surly  cottage-dwellers  are 
demoted  to  Hilltop.  But  almost  in- 
variably the  boys  learn  the  value  of 
acquiring  the  quality  described  by 
the  farm  mothers  as  "livability." 

Chores,  stiff  at  the  start,  get  stiffer. 
Every  student  must  spend  a  month 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  in  the 
horsebarn,  dairy,  henhouse,  carpen- 
try and  painting  shops,  and  piggery. 
Weeds  among  the  boys,  as  among 
plants,  are  quickly  uprooted — the 
law  of  selection  rules.  But,  more 
often  than  not,  the  health-giving 
work  in  the  fields  and  the  new, 
bright  opportunities  ahead  bring  out 
characteristics  that  may  have  re- 
mained dormant. 

City-bred  Andy  Moulton,  for  ex- 
ample, overcame  a  reputation  for  use- 
lessness  in  a  few  months.    He  was 
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a  city  tough,  who,  after  he  had  been 
accepted,  boasted  that  he  had  joined 
up  to  take  a  free  vacation  in  the 
country.  He  would  have  quit  after 
the  first  week's  workout,  he  later 
admitted,  if  he  had  been  able  to  take 
his  comrades'  laughter.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  second  month,  how- 
ever, Andy  discovered  and  admitted 
that  he  liked  hard  outdoor  work. 
And  shortly  afterwards,  Andy  be- 
came interested  in  poultry.  His 
toughness  turned  to  determination, 
and  after  graduation  he  received  a 
position  at  $20  a  month  with  room 
and  board.  He  saved  every  cent  he 
earned  for  3  years  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  made  a  $600  down  pay- 
ment on  a  chicken  farm  of  his  own. 
Last  year  Andy's  profits  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,500. 

City  and  Country  Boys 

Boys  like  Andy,  city  boys,  often 
make  slicker  farmers  than  country 
boys,  because  the  latter  sometimes 
must  unlearn  faulty  practices.  City 
boys  start  from  scratch  and  learn  the 
right  way  of  doing  things.  At  times 
they  can  even  tip  their  employers  to 
better  farming  methods. 

One  ex-city  feller  who  hired  out 
to  a  truck  gardener  in  Ulster  County 
toward  the  end  of  last  November 
was  appalled  to  see  unused  farm 
machinery  dotting  the  landscape. 
Plows,  reapers,  and  harrows  had 
been  left  just  where  the  farmer  had 
happened  to  finish  with  them. 
Wasting  no  time,  he  hauled  the  idle 
machines  into  the  barn  as  he  had 
been  taught  to  do,  and  cleaned,  oiled, 
and  painted  them  in  an  afternoon. 

The  next  day  the  employer, 
slightly  ruffled,  scolded  him  for 
"boondoggling  when  there's  more 
important  work  to  be  done."  In  the 
spring,  though,  the  farmer  found 


that  not  a  single  replacement  due  to 
rust  had  to  be  made  on  any  machine, 
and  admitted  he  was  saved  a  pretty 
bill  he  did  not  know  could  be 
avoided. 

The  school  has  a  rotating  curricu- 
lum. A  boy  can  be  enrolled  or  grad- 
uated at  any  time.  Ordinarily  such 
a  system  would  see  some  students 
cheated  out  of  ploughing  and  plant- 
ing— others  out  of  harvesting.  At 
Bowdoin,  however,  a  boy  who  enters 
in  an  off-season  is  put  to  work 
ploughing  a  special  "practice  plot" 
ofi  three  acres.  His  planting  and 
reaping,  if  missed  outdoors,  he  will 
get  in  the  two  greenhouses  during 
the  winter.  Overlapping  classes  in 
this  manner  also  make  it  possible 
to  put  the  new  boys  with  the  more 
experienced.  On  the  entire  farm 
only  a  dairy  specialist  and  a  poultry 
expert  supervise  the  boys  at  work, 
and  then  only  when  a  new  technique 
must  be  learned.  On  their  own 
from  morning  until  night,  the  boys 
develop  a  sense  of  responsibility 
about  their  work. 

The  farm  is  run  with  no  eye  to 
profit.  It  was  discovered  early  that 
the  moment  special  attention  is  paid 
to  raising  large,  quality  crops,  the 
quality  of  the  boy  crop  fails,  and  the 
essential  point  of  the  enterprise  is 
blunted.  Successful  harvests  are 
consumed  by  the  students  at  the 
school — an  elastic  food  budget  makes 
up  for  any  crop  failures. 

After  School 

A  painstaking  check  is  made  on 
each  prospective  employer  before  a 
job  is  accepted  for  a  boy.  A  constant 
watch  is  kept  on  farmer  and  boy 
afterward.  Nothing  but  permanent 
positions  are  accepted.  Each  em- 
ployer must  agree  to  take  the  boy 
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into  his  own  social  circle  without 
reservation.  If  a  farmer  falls  down 
on  his  part  of  the  bargain  or  tries 
in  any  way  to  exploit  his  young 
worker,  the  boy  is  placed  in  another 
job. 

Sometimes  a  graduate  marries  the 
farmer's  daughter.  It  has  happened 
that  with  their  training  to  recom- 
mend them,  some  of  the  lads  have 
proved  indispensable  to  their  em- 
ployers and  the  latter  have  been  only 
too  anxious  to  get  them  into  the 
family. 


Bulwarks 

With  an  indepentdent  yeo- 
manry scattered  over  your  vast 
domain,  the  "young  eagle"  may 
bid  defiance  to  the  world  in 
arms.  And,  even  though  the  foe 
should  devastate  your  seaboard 
to  lay  in  ashes  its  cities,  they  have 
made  not  one  single  advance 
toward  conquering  the  country. 
For,  from  the  interior  come  up 
your  hardy  yeomanry,  and,  with 
their  hearts  of  oa\  and  their 
nerves  of  steel,  they  expel  the 
invader.  Their  arms  are  the 
citadel  of  a  nation's  power,  their 
hearts  are  the  bulwarks  of 
liberty. 

— Galusha  A.  Grow 


One  stout -backed  18- year -old, 
called  Sleepy  Joe  by  his  mates,  got 
himself  a  wife  and  a  part  ownership 
in  a  farm  last  spring.  He  arrived 
at  the  farm  to  start  his  first  job  only 
to  find  that  his  employer,  down  with 
lumbago,  was  in  despair  for  fear  he 
could  not  get  the  planting  done  in 
time.  Sleepy  Joe,  who  had  never 
worked  on  a  farm  before  Bowdoin, 
had  to  take  over  completely.  The 
farm  ran  like  a  charm  for  the  2 
months  that  the  farmer  was  laid  up. 
The  farmer,  according  to  himself, 
threatened  to  shoot  Joe  if  he  ever 
tried  to  leave  his  employ. 

Boys  who  wish  to  specialize  in  a 
particular  branch  of  agriculture  are 
encouraged  to  do  so — if  they  can  fit 
it  in  without  neglecting  their  regular 
chore  duties  at  the  school.  Many 
lads  with  special  aptitudes  or  with 
extraordinary  diligence  are  encour- 
aged to  take  further  courses  in  the 
State  agricultural  colleges,  and  are 
helped  financially  to  do  so  by  The 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

More  than  a  score  of  such  lads 
have  been  graduated  from  Delhi  and 
Farmingdale  in  the  past  3  years,  all 
of  them  with  at  least  a  B  average. 

All  the  boys,  of  course,  don't  trail 
clouds  of  agricultural  glory  from 
graduation  on.  The  Children's  Aid 
Society  does  not  expect  them  to.  It 
is  glad  if  the  6  months  at  the  school 
gives  them  courage,  independence, 
and  health  for  the  hard  fight,  and 
it  is  delighted  when  a  farmer  is 
helped  to  solve  his  problems. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  entire  work  is 
that  a  private  enterprise,  at  a  time 
when  Government  agencies  seem  to 
be  the  only  solutions  to  such  prob- 
lems, has  operated  to  solve  an  agri- 
cultural and  employment  situation 
with  success. 
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Making  Good  on  the  Job 


A  Speech  by  EDWARD  WYWIURKA  at  Bowdoin  Farm  School 
Graduation  Exercises,  March  i,  1941 

AS  AN  ALUMNUS  of  Bowdoin  Farm,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  again 
to  witness  another  graduation.  You  boys  will  soon  be  going  out  on  jobs 
and  I  know  you  all  want  to  be  successful.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
advice  that  will  be  useful  in  helping  you  make  good  on  your  job. 

First,  you  must  be  interested  in  your  wor\  and  do  more  than  you  are 
paid  for.  Don't  say  to  yourself,  "I  won't  work  hard  because  I  am  not  being 
paid  for  it."  If  you  want  to  advance  in  your  job  and  get  a  higher  wage 
you  must  give  more  than  you  receive.  A  man  hires  you  with  the  idea  of 
making  profit  from  your  labor,  not  to  break  even. 

The  second  rule  is,  don't  be  idle  at  any  time.  There  is  always  work  to 
do  on  a  farm;  you  can  curry  cows,  sweep  down  cobwebs,  wash  windows, 
and  do  many  other  odd  jobs.  There  is  no  excuse  for  your  being  without 
work. 

If  you  want  to  be  liked  by  all,  do  things  willingly  and  cheerfully.  Don't 
hesitate  to  carry  an  armful  of  wood  into  the  house  or  even  help  wash 
and  dry  dishes.   By  doing  this  you  will  make  a  hit  with  the  entire  family. 

There  are  some  habits  that  should  be  developed  if  you  want  to  keep  out 
of  trouble. 

You  should  always  shut  doors  behind  you  and  put  out  lights  when 
leaving  a  building.  A  bull  or  a  cow  may  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
damage  when  it  gets  out  of  the  barn  or  pen.  Also  a  big  electric  bill  may 
cause  a  drop  in  your  wages. 

Develop  the  habit  of  putting  things  back  where  they  belong.  The  boss 
doesn't  like  to  see  his  tools  lying  around  in  different  places  where  they 
were  last  used. 

Do  these  things  and  you  can't  help  but  make  good  on  your  job. 

You  shouldn't  be  satisfied  with  being  a  hired  man  all  your  life.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  certain  field  of  agriculture  go  to  school  and  follow  it  up. 
I  advise  you  to  work  for  one  year  and  save  all  the  money  you  can  and 
then  go  to  some  agricultural  school.  The  time  and  money  you  spend  on 
education  will  be  returned  manyfold. 
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Credit,  Planning, 

AND  ADJUSTMENTS 

By  C.  O.  BRANNEN.  This  article  suggests  the  need  for  a  more 
complete  system  of  credit  analysis,  so  that  credit  agencies  can 
better  serve  themselves  and  farmers  and  facilitate  adjustments  in 
farming.   Land-use  planning  is  helping  to  meet  that  need. 


BORROWED  CAPITAL 
used  in  agriculture  has  the 
same  function  as  credit 
used   in   other  types  of 


business.  It  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  resources  already  available 
in  the  hands  of  the  producer.  It  may 
be  used  to  increase  the  size  or  scope 
of  operations,  or  it  may  be  used  to 
bring  about  internal  adjustments  as 
between  the  factors  of  production, 
enterprises,  and  activities.  In  the 
case  of  agriculture,  particularly  in 
Arkansas  at  the  present  time,  credit 
may  be  needed  to  facilitate  changes 
in  enterprises  or  combinations  of 
enterprises  on  the  farm. 

The  value  of  credit  to  the  individ- 
ual and  of  a  credit  agency  to  the 
community  is  in  the  facility  with 
which  this  supplement  is  used  to  in- 
crease the  economic  efficiency,  in 
terms  of  income,  of  available  private 
resources.  While  the  user  of  credit, 
after  the  loan  is  granted,  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  outcome,  credit 
institutions  have  some  responsibility, 
for,  in  the  process  of  making  loans, 
they  exert  considerable  influence 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  credit 
is  used  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  is  used.  They  may,  through 
their  credit  policies,  either  encourage 
or  discourage  economic  systems  of 


production. 

The  first  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant  for  a  loan  is  to  estimate 
the  addition  to  income  to  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  the  credit.  The  first 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  lender, 
I  imagine,  is  to  estimate  the  risk  from 
the  point  of  view  of  repayment,  as 
affected  by  the  personal  factors  in 
volved,  the  resources  of  the  bor- 
rower, and  the  prospective  outcome 
of  the  business  as  a  whole.  This  is 
prompted  by  the  obligation  felt  by 
the  administration  of  a  credit  agency 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  resources 
of  the  institution.  The  value  of  a 
credit  agency  to  the  community  and 
to  itself,  however,  may  be  measured 
more  largely  by  its  ability  to  assist 
the  applicant  in  evaluating  the  effect 
of  the  supplement  in  putting  other 
resources  to  work  and  making  them 
more  efficient  in  income  production. 

One  of  the  problems,  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bor- 
rower or  the  lender,  is  in  the  lack  of 
adequate  information  for  evaluating 
the  outcome  of  the  business  or  for 
estimating  the  effect  that  the  use  of 
credit  would  have  on  the  outcome. 
Customer-credit  analysis,  from  this 
viewpoint,  requires  at  least  two  sets 
of  information.  One  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  prospective  business 
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situation  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  local 
business  activities  and  prices,  which 
may  be  obtained  largely  from  sec- 
ond-hand sources. 

The  other  is  pertinent  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the  resources 
and  operations  of  the  individual  busi- 
ness, which  has  to  be  obtained  from 
the  customer.  This  problem,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree,  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture than  in  the  case  of  most  other 
types  of  business,  partly  on  account 
of  the  time  element  and  unpredicta- 
ble natural  factors  and  partly  because 
the  farm  business  is  more  complex 
than  other  types  of  equivalent  size. 
Because  of  this  complexity,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  adequate  detailed 
information  on  operations.  Business 
statements  accompanying  applica- 
tions for  credit  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants, for  example,  are  more  subject 
to  "rule  of  thumb"  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation than  similar  statements 
from  farmers. 

Improving  Present  Methods 

Credit  agencies  serving  agriculture 
in  Arkansas,  without  more  adequate 
information  than  is  commonly  avail- 
able, in  passing  on  applications  for 
loans,  have  to  rely  rather  largely  on 
information  about  assets  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  personal  qualities  in- 
volved, plus  knowledge  gained  from 
experience  in  making  loans  in  the 
community,  rather  than  upon  a  more 
specific  interpretation  of  the  income 
capacity  of  the  farm.  The  methods 
used,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  no  doubt 
essential  and  should  not  be  discarded. 
The  question  is  whether  something 
else  worth  while  could  be  added  to 
present  methods. 

Agriculture  in  Arkansas  is  consid- 
erably diverse  in  the  State  at  large, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  enterprises 


and  operations  it  has  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  uniformity  in  certain 
areas  and  local  situations.  All  farms 
in  the  State  have  been  classified  into 
about  10  types,  such  as  cotton,  grain, 
fruit,  and  animal  specialty  farms,  but 
most  of  these  types  tend  to  be  rela- 
tively concentrated,  geographically. 
The  best  examples  are  rice  and  cer- 
tain fruits.  The  variations  in  type 
and  concentration  of  individual  types 
follow  the  natural  environment,  par- 
ticularly as  affected  by  temperature, 
soil,  and  topography.  The  variation 
in  type  within  a  local  situation  is 
more  largely  affected  by  the  size  of 
farms  than  by  other  factors. 

What  would  be  the  effect,  in  terms 
of  service  to  credit  agencies  and  to 
farmers  using  credit,  if  farms  in  each 
county  and  community  were  classi- 
fied by  size  and  types  of  production 
and  analyzed  to  show  performance 
in  respect  to  production,  operating 
costs,  net  income,  and  the  like? 

Several  years  ago  an  effort  was 
made  to  delineate  type-of-farming 
areas  in  the  State  and  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  farming  within 
each  area.  The  effort  at  the  present 
time  is  to  carry  this  process  down  to 
the  local  situations  within  each  type- 
of-farming  area.  The  work  is  ac- 
tually being  handled  by  counties;  it 
is  county  land  use  planning. 

Within  each  county,  local  situa- 
tions are  being  delineated  according 
to  the  productivity  of  the' land  and 
types  of  enterprises  on  the  farm. 
The  farms  within  each  of  these  areas 
are  then  classified  according  to  size 
and  use  of  land,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  type  of  production, 
the  gross  income,  operating  expenses, 
net  income,  and  other  factors  are 
being  determined. 

The  product  of  this  work,  where 
a  thorough  job  is  done,  will  be  a 
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practically  complete  picture  of  agri- 
culture at  work  in  each  part  of  the 
county.  Among  the  significant  types 
of  information  shown  which  might 
be  used  for  interpreting  the  need  and 
use  of  credit  are:  Productivity  and 
adaptability  of  land  and  soil;  present 
use  of  the  land  for  crop  and  live- 
stock production,  and  recommended 
adjustments  for  the  most  profitable 
alternative  uses;  and  a  description  of 
farming  systems  according  to  size, 
with  interpretations  of  probability 
relative  to  gross  value  of  production, 
production  requirements  and  operat- 
ing expenses,  net  cash  income,  and 
other  factors,  at  given  price  levels. 

If  such  a  body  of  information 
were  available  on  a  local  basis,  it 
could  be  used  by  a  credit  agency  to 
set  up  criteria,  or  measuring  sticks, 
for  guidance  in  evaluating  individual 
applications  for  loans.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  obtain  corresponding 
information  from  the  applicant,  from 
which  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy,  I  think,  to  interpret  both  the 
need  for  a  given  amount  of  credit 


and  its  probable  contribution,  in 
terms  of  economic  outcome  of  the 
business,  to  the  user. 

Handicap  or  Help 

This  method  and  procedure  in 
evaluating  applications  for  loans 
would  be  considerably  different  from 
certain  "rule  of  thumb"  methods 
which  were  common  in  certain  parts 
of  the  State  a  few  years  ago  and 
which  may  be  used  to  some  extent 
at  the  present  time,  whereby,  for 
example,  loans  to  cotton  farmers  may 
be  based  almost  entirely  on  the  acre- 
age or  prospective  production  of  cot- 
ton on  the  individual  farm  and  the 
prospective  price  of  cotton  at  the  time 
of  harvest. 

By  this  method  the  need  and  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  credit  are 
based  on  the  staple  crop.  While  cot- 
ton, rice,  or  other  staple  crop,  as  the 
only  basis  for  credit,  no  doubt  works 
satisfactorily  where  farming  is  lim- 
ited to  this  type  of  production,  at  the 
present  time  in  most  parts  of  Arkan- 
sas, where  efficiency  in  the  use  of 


Closer 

He  u/or\s  hard  (for  which  no  man  is  to  be  pitied ),  and  often  he 
lives  hard  {which  may  not  be  pleasant);  but  his  life  is  passed 
in  healthy  surroundings,  surroundings  which  tend  to  develop  a 
fine  type  of  citizenship.  In  the  country,  moreover,  the  conditions 
are  fortunately  such  as  to  allow  a  closer  touch  between  man  and 
man,  than,  too  often,  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  city.  Men  feel 
more  vividly  the  underlying  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  community 
of  interest. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 
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farm  resources  requires  the  use  of 
some  diversification,  the  policy  of 
restricting  farm  loans  to  cotton  or 
other  staple  crop  acreage  might  be- 
come a  real  handicap  to  agriculture. 

The  significance  of  this  problem 
may  be  indicated  by  the  following 
conditions.  The  development  of 
agriculture  in  the  State  has  been 
based  very  largely  on  cultivated  crop 
production,  plus  exploitation  of  the 
timberlands.  This  continues  to  be 
the  primary  emphasis,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
land  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation. 
In  1935,  only  about  one-half  of  the 
land  area  in  Arkansas  was  in  farms, 
and  less  than  one-half  of  the  farm 
land  was  used  for  annually  harvested 
crops.  Observation  indicates  that 
noncrop  lands,  in  many  instances, 
contribute  but  little  to  farm  income. 
Current  trends  are  in  the  direction 
of  releasing,  except  in  the  newer  de- 
veloping areas,  still  more  land  from 
cultivation. 

It  seems  evident  that  agriculture 
in  the  State,  since  land  is  such  an 
important  element  in  farming,  can- 
not be  efficient  unless  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  the  land  yields  some  income. 
Otherwise  the  unused  land,  to  the 
extent  of  the  costs  of  investment  and 
taxes,  will  be  a  burden.  The  use  of 
some  of  the  lands,  however,  in  view 
of  the  emphasis  on  soil  conservation 
and  reduction  of  staple  crops,  will 
depend  upon  the  development  of 
new  enterprises.  Just  what  these  en- 
terprises should  be  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  availability  of  land  on 
the  farm  and  its  adaptability  to  alter- 
native types  of  production. 


More  specifically,  in  addition  to 
bringing  into  more  active  use  the 
lands  which  have  historically  lain 
idle  in  the  State,  for  farmers  to  make 
adjustments  in  operations  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reduce  one  enterprise, 
increase  another,  or  add  a  new  one, 
in  order  that  they  may  make  the 
most  economical  use  of  their  lands 
and  other  facilities.  Unless  credit 
institutions  take  these  changes  into 
account,  or  where  the  staple  crop  is 
the  only  basis  for  obtaining  a  loan, 
farmers  will  have  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing necessary  adjustments  and  their 
operations  may  become  considerably 
less  efficient  than  they  otherwise 
might  be. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  as  to 
how  credit  agencies  might  serve  the 
farmers  and  themselves  better  by  a 
somewhat  more  complete  system  of 
credit  analysis  has  been  pointed  to 
short-term  or  seasonal  credit.  The 
same  basic  procedure,  however,  can 
be  used  in  handling  farm  mortgage 
credit. 

The  estimates  of  annual  incomes 
in  a  particular  situation  would 
give  the  credit  agency  a  basis 
for  determining  the  opportunity  of 
the  farmer  to  meet  annual  costs.  In 
addition,  however,  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining the  maximum  amount  of 
the  loan  per  acre  or  per  farm,  there 
would  need  to  be  some  further  study 
of  the  relation  of  land  values  to  farm 
incomes  in  each  local  situation.  In- 
formation of  this  kind,  it  is  believed, 
could  be  made  available.  If  so, 
mortgage  credit  agencies  would  have 
a  more  certain  basis  for  making  loans 
and  for  supervising  creditors. 
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Dark  Days 

IN  THE  BLACK  BELT 

By  JAMES  C.  DOWNING.  FSA  is  seeding  a  practical  solution 
for  the  problem  of  employment  of  poor  farm  families  in  the  Ala- 
bama Blac\  Belt  by  establishing  cooperative  leasing  associations 
and  promoting  dairying  as  the  chief  source  of  income  for  indi- 
vidual families.  The  problem  is  a  pressing  one,  and  speed  is 
needed  to  alleviate  misery. 


THE  BLACK  BELT 
stretches  in  a  broad  cres- 
cent through  most  of  10 
counties  in  Alabama,  curv- 
ing northward  to  a  thin  end  in 
northeastern  Mississippi.  Deep,  rich, 
black  soils  really  gave  the  name,  but 
the  Belt  is  also  predominantly  a 
Negro  area.  The  climate  is  the 
humid  sub-South  at  its  best.  It 
should  be  a  land  of  plaintive  spirit- 
uals, tinkling  banjos,  and  laughter. 

But  time  has  dealt  harshly  with 
the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama.  King 
Cotton  has  fallen,  and  a  host  of  mis- 
eries are  besetting  the  destitute 
Negro  population.  Landless  fam- 
ilies crowd  in  already  overcrowded 
quarters,  go  on  relief,  move  in  with 
cropper  families,  and  maybe  move 
out  with  them  the  next  year. 
Doubling  up  is  pathetic  in  single 
homes  already  having  two  families. 
Conditions  in  Mississippi  are  some- 
what better,  perhaps  because  dairy- 
ing has  been  adopted  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  Alabama  areas. 

In  Colonial  days,  this  rich  land 
was  shunned  by  settlers  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  the 
heavy    soils.    When    methods  for 


handling  it  were  discovered,  a  rush 
of  settlers  started.  Vast  plantations 
and  stately  homes  were  developed 
by  highly  educated  men  and  others 
with  broad  experience  in  business, 
military,  and  national  affairs.  A  few 
of  these  fine  old  homes  have  been 
restored  by  farmers  operating  under 
the  "new  order" — beef  cattle.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  tumble-down 
relics.    Many  are  gone  completely. 

When  cotton  was  high  in  price, 
natural  obstacles,  including  the  boll 
weevil,  Johnson  grass  infestation, 
and  stiff,  black  soils  hard  to  work, 
could  be  fought  with  some  success. 
This  is  not  so  today.  Largely  be- 
cause of  these  natural  obstacles  and 
low  prices,  cotton  acreage  has  de- 
clined two-thirds  since  1900.  Corn 
and  hay  acreages  meanwhile  have  in- 
creased, but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  cotton.  Pastures  for 
beef  cattle  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  cotton.  The  trend  to  beef  cattle 
has  been  encouraged  in  recent 
months  by  the  prospects  for  further 
increases  in  beef  prices  because  of  the 
preparedness  program.  Beef  prices 
have  remained  firm  or  improved 
while  prices  for  cotton  have  con- 
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tinued  to  decline. 

Beef  catde  are  good  for  the  land 
and  the  landowner,  but  no  good  for 
the  cropper.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  beef  cattle  system  is  desira- 
ble for  the  landlord.  It  pays  well, 
provides  a  good  market  for  his  grass 
and  hay,  and  conduces  to  soil  conser- 
vation. The  cotton  system  was  be- 
ginning to  take  its  toll  even  on 
this  fertile,  well  lying  area,  but  a 
pasture  economy  will  restore  former 
productiveness. 

But  the  beef-cattle  system  is  not 
good  for  the  croppers,  because  it 
utilizes  so  few  of  them.  Work  is  so 
slack  that  approximately  600  families 
have  been  compelled  to  "double  up" 
or  leave  the  southern  one-third  of 
Hale  County  between  December 
1939  and  January  1941.  And  the 
southern  one-third  of  Hale  County 
constitutes  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama. 

A  Pasture  Economy 

The  Black  Belt  is  naturally 
suited  to  a  type  of  farming  involving 
the  utilization  of  pasture.  Grass  and 
hay  grow  luxuriantly.  The  Black 
Belt  is  an  area  of  the  South  that  has 
commercial  potentialities  in  dairy 
production.  Pasture  is  ordinarily 
available  for  11  months  of  the  year, 
and  cattle  housing  costs  are  relatively 
low.  Legumes  grow  well  on  the 
lime  soils,  and  oat  yields  are  partic- 
ularly good.  The  topography  is  level 
to  gently  rolling.  Pasture  acreages 
are  available  in  huge  contiguous 
blocks,  and  a  stand  of  pasture 
grasses,  unique  for  the  South,  is  easy 
to  obtain.  Good  stands  of  grass  will 
come  up  without  seeding  following 
small-grain  crops. 

There  is  one  drawback.  Drinking 
water  for  farmsteads  is  difficult  and 


costly  to  obtain.  It  is  necessary  to 
drill  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  before 
a  satisfactory  water  supply  can  be 
found,  and  the  well  must  be  cased 
in  all  the  way.  This  one  fact 
has  worked  against  the  establish- 
ment of  tenant  purchase  farm  units 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. With  land  selling  at  $10  to  $30 
an  acre,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  cost 
of  a  well  could  equal  the  cost  of  an 
entire  100-acre  farm.  Units  have 
been  in  large  acreages  of  land  in  the 
past.  Few  wells  were  drilled.  Ponds 
supply  the  water  for  livestock  and 
are  fairly  easy  to  build. 

These  natural  advantages  are 
slowly  being  recognized  and, 
throughout  the  Black  Belt,  one  sees 
signs  of  change.  Several  small  towns 
have  catde  sales  weekly  that  never 
had  them  before,  while  Montgomery 
and  Selma  have  continuous  sales, 
with  a  substantial  volume  of  business. 

However,  according  to  Jimmie 
Matthews,  the  county  agent  of 
Lowndes  County,  "We  figure  that 
beef  cattle,  at  best,  can  employ  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  families  in 
this  county  at  the  present  time.  That 
means,  roughly,  that  if  the  present 
trend  is  continued,  upward  of  3,000 
families  will  ultimately  be  displaced. 
We  believe,  however,  that  if  dairying 
could  be  substituted  for  beef,  not 
more  than  1,200—1,500  families 
would  ultimately  have  to  move  out." 

Slow  to  Ta\e 

But  dairying  is  a  7-day,  four- 
o'clock-in-the-morning  proposition. 
The  milk-cow  business  is  harder 
work  than  the  beef -cattle  enterprise; 
the  latter  is  more  like  cotton  than  is 
dairying — labor  is  seasonal  and  hours 
shorter. 

Beef-catde  men  don't  need  much 
labor,  and  tenants  or  croppers  with- 
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1  out  work  are  people  without  homes. 
On  only  six  farms  in  Hale  County, 
63  Negro  families  of  a  total  of  148 
have  been  moved  within  the  last 
!    2V2  years.    Plans  are  now  in  progress 
for  removing  all,  except  a  dozen  or 
so,  of  the  remaining  85  families. 
1  Only  enough  families  will  be  left  to 
1  care  for  the  beef  cattle.    The  FSA 
1  plans  to  obtain  these  six  tracts  of  land 
for  a  leasing  cooperative.    If  that  is 
1   accomplished,  most  of  the  85  fam- 
ilies may  remain,  and  will  be  helped 
in  finding  a  new  way  of  life  by 
the  FSA. 

In  numerous  other  instances,  farms 
formerly  having  25  to  30  tenants 
now  have  only  one  or  two.  Cases 
have  been  observed  where  beef-cattle 
producers  coming  from  other  areas 
have  brought  their  own  trained  help 
with  them,  thus  displacing  every 
family  on  the  farm  at  the  time  beef- 
catde  production  was  initiated.  In 
still  other  cases,  the  landlord  simply 
leaves  the  croppers  in  the  cabins, 
charging  them  a  nominal  rent  but 
not  providing  them  either  "furnish" 
with  which  to  "make  a  crop"  or  land 
on  which  to  grow  a  crop. 

Such  families  usually  either  leave 
or  "hang  on"  as  long  as  possible  by 
getting  an  occasional  day  of  labor  at 
50  cents,  the  going  wage  in  the  area. 

Some  of  the  older  planters  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  rapid  ad- 
justments that  "outsiders"  purchas- 
ing land  in  the  area  have  been  able 
to  make.  The  planters'  Negroes 
have  worked  for  them  for  genera- 
tions, and  the  planters  do  not  feel 
that  that  they  can  cast  them  out. 
Numerous  families  have  been  kept 
and  "furnished"  with  rations  long 
after  it  would  have  been  to  the  dis- 
tinct economic  advantage  of  the  land- 
owner to  eject  them. 

Hundreds  of  these  unfortunate 
people  —  perhaps  most  of  them — 
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crowd  around  the  small  towns  of  the 
area  and  get  on  relief  or  WPA. 
Many  others  move  to  larger  cities  and 
seek  work  there.  Some  few  have 
crowded  onto  the  bordering  upland 
area,  which  has  been  notorious 
for  its  poor,  eroded  soils  and  desper- 
ately poor  white  farmers.  Cabins  are 
"pulled  down"  when  families  move 
out  so  that  no  other  family  can 
move  in. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  hun- 
dreds of  landlords  have  gone  bank- 
rupt trying  to  maintain  the  cotton 
system.  One  farmer  that  was  in- 
terviewed gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
situation: 

"Last  year  I  planted  265  acres  of 
cotton.  I  got  15  bales  where  I  should 
have  got  200.  It's  been  like  that  the 
last  4  years  now.  If  it  wasn't  for 
my  AAA  check  I  would  have  had  to 
dismiss  my  workers  long  ago.  I'm 
just  going  to  raise  enough  cotton 
from  now  on  to  keep  my  AAA  base, 
and  let  the  families  live  in  their 
houses  until  they  can  find  something 
else  to  do." 

Dairying,  the  "Out" 

Dairying  can  supply  work  for  a 
sizable  proportion  of  the  families 
now  in  the  Black  Belt.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  dairying  will  supply 
work  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
families,  whereas  beef-cattle  produc- 
tion will  supply  work  for  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  families.  FSA 
recognizes  the  problem  and  is  doing 
all  in  its  power  to  alleviate  it.  Many 
families  are  involved,  however,  and 
opportunities  for  rehabilitation  are 
limited. 

True,  hundreds  of  Black  Belt  fam- 
ilies have  been  supplied  "furnish"  by 
the  FSA,  but  such  relief  has  been 
only  temporary,  and  hundreds  of 
these  families  no  longer  can  get  land 
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on  which  to  grow  crops  even  with 
"furnish"  supplied  them. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 
FSA  at  this  time  to  demonstrate  how 
the  problem  might  be  solved  through 
the  establishment  of  leasing  coopera- 
tives, through  which  Negro  families 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
habilitate themselves.  Large  acre- 
ages of  land  are  being  leased  for  these 
cooperatives.  Each  Negro  family  is 
to  handle  about  10  milk  cows,  grow- 
ing the  necessary  grain  and  other 
feed. 

These  demonstrations  should  indi- 
cate how  private  landowners  might 
utilize  their  holdings  for  a  greater 
net  income  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  employment  for  as  large 
a  number  of  families  as  possible.  If 
Negro  men  can  be  trained  to  man- 
age, feed,  and  milk  cows,  large  oper- 
ators now  in  the  cattle  business 
might  go  into  dairying.  This  pos- 
sibility has  been  demonstrated  to 
some  degree  by  the  development  of 
dairying  in  the  Black  Belt  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  smaller  area  of  this  same 
Alabama-soil  type. 


The  South  has  a  very  long  way  to 
go  before  it  can  even  supply  enough 
milk  for  its  own  population.  All  i 
forms  of  dairy  produce  are  shipped 
in  every  year,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  far  less  milk  products  than 
are  essential  for  an  adequate  mini- 
mum diet.  It  has  been  determined, 
for  example,  that  not  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  families  in  the  Black 
Belt,  itself,  have  even  one  milk  cow. 

The  problem  of  the  Black  Belt  is 
admittedly  a  tough  one.  Higher  beef 
prices  and  large  cotton  surpluses  are 
accentuating  the  shift  from  cotton  to 
cattle,  which  in  turn  is  displacing 
hundreds  of  families  every  month. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  help  these  fam-  1 
ilies  in  time?  The  Government  is 
doing  all  it  can  at  present,  but  the 
problem  involves  so  many  families 
that  additional  outside  help  is  needed. 
At  the  moment,  some  Negroes  are 
obtaining  work  in  war  industries  in  II 
the  North.  Just  how  many  of  these 
can  get  work  up  there,  in  face  of  the 
many  obstacles  involved  in  moving 
families  and  in  getting  jobs  after 
families  are  moved,  no  one  knows. 
Many  next  year  will  still  be  "jest 
settin'  heah." 


Service 

And  he  gave  it  for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  ma\e  two 
ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind, 
and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together. 

— Swift 
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Books 


Feeding  the  People  in  War-Time.    Sir  John  On  and  David  Lubboc\. 
MacMillan  and  Co.  London.  88  pages. 

by  RONALD  L.  MIGHELL 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  of  this  lit- 
tle book  reach  far  beyond  the  title — 
beyond  the  British  people  and  war 
time.  American  agricultural  plan- 
ners may  well  consider  the  conclud- 
ing words: 

"It  is  foolish  to  imagine  that  we 
need  only  temporary  food  measures, 
and  that  after  the  War  we  shall  come 
back  to  1938  conditions.  The  War 
is  in  the  convulsive  end  of  an  epoch. 
When  it  finishes  1938  may  seem  as 
far  away  as  1038.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  future,  but  we  hope  when  the 
fighting  finishes  we  will  start  to  build 
a  new  world  with  a  better  social  and 
economic  system  than  the  past  one, 
which  is  ending  in  the  present  war. 

"Food  was  one  of  the  decisive  fac- 
tors in  the  War  of  1914— 18.  It 
may  be  even  more  important  in  this 
War.  Victory  will  depend  as  much 
on  the  morale  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance of  the  civilian  population  as  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  fighting  forces. 
(These  powers)  *  *  *  cannot 
be  maintained  unless  the  whole  pop- 
ulation is  on  a  diet  good  enough  to 
maintain  it  in  health." 

The  authors  note  that  Germany  is 
more  nearly  self-sufficing  with  respect 
to  food  than  in  1914-18.  The  lack  of 
nitrate  fertilizer,  so  great  then,  is  no 
longer  a  factor,  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  processes  for  getting  nitro- 
gen from  the  air.   As  the  book  was 


written  before  Dunkerque,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  German  food  posi- 
tion is  even  stronger  now.  What 
may  happen  within  the  captive  na- 
tions is,  of  course,  another  question. 

THE  FOOD  SITUATION  for 
Great  Britain,  they  suggest,  may  be- 
come more  serious  than  in  World 
War  I  and  current  events  are  heavily 
underscoring  this  possibility.  In  the 
recent  pre-war  years,  Britain  pro- 
duced not  much  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  food  consumed  by  her 
people.  In  1917-18,  when  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, the  increase  equaled  only 
about  8  percent  of  Britain's  total  re- 
quirements. The  authors  think  "we 
could  do  better  today  if  we  had  a 
policy  designed  for  maximum  food 
production  per  acre." 

Orr  and  Lubbock  estimate  that  the 
men  in  the  fighting  forces  will  need 
about  25  or  30  percent  more  calories 
a  day  than  in  peacetime  occupations, 
and  that  the  food  requirements  of 
formerly  unemployed  persons  will  be 
increased  perhaps  30  percent.  These 
two  influences  together  will  increase 
the  total  national  energy  requirement 
between  5  and  10  percent. 

One  definite  advantage  possessed 
by  the  British  is  that  in  the  past  25 
years  they  have  had  significant  in- 
creases in  the  per  capita  consumption 
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of  the  protective  foods  so  essential  in 
good  diets  and  good  morale.  Fur- 
thermore, the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  greater  in  recent  years.  But 
most  of  the  improvement  has  oc- 
curred in  the  diet  of  the  upper-in- 
come groups. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  "the  two 
most  expensive  foods  are  milk  and 
vegetables."  American  agricultural 
economists  will  find  it  revealing  to 
read  the  analysis  of  the  milk  situa- 
tion. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  about  40 
percent  of  the  milk  produced  in 
England  was  surplus  above  the  quan- 
tity used  for  fluid  consumption. 
The  most  human  food  can  be  ob- 
tained from  milk  by  consuming  it 
as  whole  milk  rather  than  as  butter, 
cheese,  or  other  more  concentrated 
dairy  products. 

"Hence  the  surplus  should  be 
made  available  on  the  cash-and-carry 
basis  for  those  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  get  it  at,  say,  is.  per  gal- 
lon." As  sufficient  milk  to  bring 
the  consumption  of  low-income  peo- 
ple "up  to  two-thirds  of  a  pint  per 
head  per  day  is  already  being  pro- 
duced there  would  be  no  great  cost 
to  the  nation  in  making  it  available 
on  the  cash-and-carry  basis"  at  little 
more  than  its  value  for  butter  or 
other  surplus  dairy  products. 

"It  would  cost  very  little  to  push  a 
full  bottle  of  milk  across  the  counter 
in  exchange  for  an  empty  bottle  and 
the  money.  *  *  *  The  sale  of 
milk  would  help  to  bring  other  cus- 
tomers. There  are  many  shops 
which  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take the  additional  trade  for  a  very 
low  margin." 

This  will  be  strong  medicine  for 
many  individuals  on  this  side  when 
considered  with  the  following:  "The 
food   requirements  of  the  civilian 


population  in  War  are  not  essentially 
different  from  the  requirements  in  | 
peace.    If  the  War  food  policy  be  1  j 
based  on  health  needs,  the  increased  j 
production  of  protective  foods  advo- 
cated  here,  subsidies  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  the  j 
better  organization  of  wholesale  dis- 
tribution could,  with  great  advan-  ] 
tage,  be  retained  permanently." 

The  present  official  British  food 
program  definitely  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  the  thinking  of  men  like  Orr 
and  Lubbock.  The  principle  of 
assuming  an  even  distribution  to  all 
persons  regardless  of  income  has 
been  accepted.  Rationing,  price  con- 
trol, and  direct  subsidies  to  compen- 
sate for  losses  from  fixed  maximum 
prices  are  all  in  the  picture. 

NOW  THAT  aid  to  Britain 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  certain 
to  include  substantial  shipments  of 
food,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
British  wartime  food  imports  will 
:ome  from  the  United  States.  The 
menace  of  submarine  and  air  attacks 
on  merchant  vessels  means  that  the 
short  haul  from  North  America  will 
be  used  more  and  more  in  the  effort 
to  get  the  most  use  from  available 
shipping. 

Orr  and  Lubbock's  chapter  on 
food-import  policy  discusses  the 
economy  of  shipping  space  for  differ- 
ent foods.  In  terms  of  energy  value 
per  cubic  foot  of  shipping  space,  but- 
ter comes  first,  followed  in  descend- 
ing order  by  fats,  sugar,  cheese, 
wheat,  dried  fruits,  bacon,  frozen 
beef,  eggs  in  shell.  Butter  has  about 
12  times  as  much  energy  value  per 
cubic  foot  of  shipping  space  as  eggs. 
Cheese,  wheat,  and  dried  fruits  are 
about  on  a  par  with  one  another, 
and  are  40  percent  higher  than 
bacon. 
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There  are  other  considerations 
than  energy  value,  but  if  the  British 
are  successful  in  producing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  necessary 
"protective"  foods  at  home,  energy 
values  may  become  the  principal  de- 
terminant. Orr  and  Lubbock  place 
bacon,  beef,  and  eggs  rather  low  on 
the  list  of  priority  of  food  imports. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  their  priority  conclusions  de- 
pend not  only  upon  how  narrow  the 
bridge  of  ships  across  the  Atlantic 


becomes,  but  also  upon  how  home 
production  and  marketing  in  Eng- 
land will  be  handled.  This  re- 
viewer believes  there  is  room  for 
doubt  about  their  assumptions  on 
this  point.  Furthermore,  recent  re- 
search in  nutrition  reveals  that  pork, 
for  example,  is  more  of  a  protective 
food  than  formerly  realized.  Hence 
in  our  policy  of  aid  to  Britain,  pork 
(bacon)  probably  deserves  a  place 
second  only  to  concentrated  dairy 
products. 


Corn  Bread  and  Creek  Water.  Charles  Morrow  Wilson.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  New  York.  309  pages. 

by  ROBERT  C.  TETRO 


"*  *  *  THE  TRULY  sufficient 
book  on  rural  poverty  will  never  be 
written  with  ink  or  paper.  It  will 
be  written,  and  it  is  being  written, 
with  human  blood  and  sweat,  on  the 
faces  of  invincible  growing  fields." 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Mr.  Wilson  after  290  pages  of  remi- 
niscing, analyzing,  and  quoting  on 
rural  poverty.  He  appraises  the 
problems!  and  programs  of  rural 
poverty  all  over  the  Nation  and  sug- 
gests avenues  for  a  better  approach 
to  these  problems.  His  discussion 
is  doubtfully  scientific,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting and  stimulating.  The 
reader's  conclusion  will  probably  be 
similar  to  Mr.  Wilson's;  a  "truly 
sufficient"  story  will  be  written  only 
as  the  "moving  finger  writes." 

There  are  spots  in  this  book  that 
contain  excellent  advice.  These 
alone  justify  the  writing.  Then,  too, 
the  kaleidoscopic  shot  of  rural  pov- 
erty is  well  written,  if  at  times  lack- 
ing constancy  in  logic.  Poverty- 
stricken  croppers  and  hill  folk  are 


amusingly  shuffled  with  a  million- 
aire rancher  and  Aristook  potato 
men.  But  the  book  is  neither  a  good 
analysis  nor  a  just  presentation  of 
our  rural  poverty,  and  the  tone  itself 
was  in  places  very  unsatisfactory  to 
this  reviewer.  Mr.  Wilson  pulls  no 
punches  and  at  times  seems  to  dis- 
regard the  belt. 

His  characterization  of  Henry  A. 
Wallace  is  among  the  most  unfair 
I  have  seen.  It  will  amaze  those 
who  really  know  Mr.  Wallace  either 
personally  or  professionally.  In  ag- 
riculture, Mr.  Wallace  was  anything 
but  "#  #  *  a  Yit\_\t  known,  philo- 
sophically bent  editor."  Years  before 
he  became  Secretary,  Mr.  Wallace 
was  an  internationally  known  genet- 
icist and  agricultural  economist.  As 
Secretary,  he  became  a  humanitarian 
and  a  still  better  practical  economist, 
and,  in  this  country,  a  front-rank 
champion  of  equality  for  agriculture. 
He  was  an  inspiration  to  those  work- 
ing with  him  to  make  headway 
against  tremendous  prejudices  that 
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are  helped  little  if  any  by  analysis 
such  as  Mr.  Wilson's. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  a  nice 
understanding  of  rural  problems 
could  have  sponsored  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Wilson: 

"The  redeeming  hope  lies  in 
proved  possibilities  for  reducing  the 
stringency  of  rural  poverty,  for  alle- 
viating or  avoiding  its  more  severe 
tolls  of  human  suffering  and  degra- 
dation. Though  we  classify  rural 
poverty  as  relatively  inevitable  we 
are  not  entitled  to  forego  attention 
to  its  direr  extremities.  It  is  not 
necessarily  inevitable  that  four-fifths 
of  this  Nation's  farm  income  should 
be  received  by  one-third  of  our  farm 
population,  or  that  the  entire  rural 
third  of  our  people  should  continue 
to  earn  little  or  no  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  national  income.  There 
is  no  preordained  fate  which  sepa- 
rates farm  and  town  by  high  and 
impenetrable  walls.  There  is  no 
sacred  oracle  to  deny  that  rural 
Americans  shall  be  contemporary 
citizens." 

THIS  GROWING  INTERDE- 
PENDENCE of  farm  and  city  has 
a  further  significance  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  rural  America  to  adopt 
the  conservation-subsistence,  lord-of- 
all-I-survey,  farming  system  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Wilson.  Stream- 
lined farm  living  has  untold  benefits 
that  cannot  be  achieved  by  going 
back  to  widespread  subsistence 
homesteading.  The  finger  of  scorn 
is  perhaps  incorrecdy  pointed  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  Much  of  our  rural 
poverty  arises  from  the  inability  of 
industrial  leadership  either  consci- 
entiously to  maintain  employment  or 
inventively  to  create  new  employ- 
ment. As  a  result,  underemployed 
and  unemployed  labor  backs  up  in 


rural  areas  to  share  what  is  too  often 
a  mighty  small  loaf.  This  latter 
phase  is,  of  course,  compounded  by 
the  failure  of  rural  areas  to  train 
their  youth  in  new  and  old  skills  of 
industry,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  agri- 
culture. In  this  respect,  Mr.  Wilson 
does  an  excellent  job  of  castigating 
our  rural  educational  system. 

A  better  national  approach  than 
back-to-the-land  movements  was 
pointed  out  by  Chester  Davis  in  an 
address  last  month  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.: 

"For  generations  agricultural  lead- 
ers have  urged  upon  farmers  the 
advantages  of  well  -  diversified  and 
well-balanced  systems  of  agriculture. 
But  diversification  of  agriculture  is 
only  one  step  along  the  way.  The 
full  route  is  diversification  of  the 
economy — a  diversification  which 
encompasses  both  agriculture  and 
industry.  A  full  balance  is  only 
achieved  when  the  community  has 
alternative  sources  of  both  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  income." 

OUR  GREATEST  problem  today 
is  defense.  Our  greatest  problem 
tomorrow  will  be  the  continuation  of 
present  industrial  activity  for  peace- 
time defense  against  poverty,  rural 
and  urban.  The  answer  to  tomor- 
row's problem,  well  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  book,  cannot  be  found  by 
sending  unwanted  soldiers  and  un- 
employed citizens  out  to  starve  grace- 
fully "in  the  country." 

One  must  commend  Mr.  Wilson's 
keenness  in  sensing  one  growing, 
vital  phase  of  modern  agriculture 
when  he  says, 

"Any  study  of  rural  poverty  can- 
not avoid  the  new  importance  of  live- 
stock to  the  rural  scene.  Livestock 
industries  are  today  one  of  the  sound- 
est hopes  of  rural  America.  Love 
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of  the  animal  now  emerges  as  an 
outstanding  American  mood, 
whether  in  town  or  in  country.  In 
terms  of  rural  life,  improvement  of 
the  animal  is  unquestionably  the  sur- 
est course  for  bettering  our  land  and 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  are 
tied  to  that  land." 

And  yet,  Mr.  Wilson  missed  the 
surge  of  livestock  farming  now 
under  way  in  the  South. 

Nicely  inconsistent  in  his  occa- 
sional sorties  into  economics,  he 
flailed  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion for  daring  to  delimit  marginal 
areas  without  a  soil  survey  and  then 
turned  a  page  to  announce  blandly 
that  20,000,000  Americans  live  "on 
the  margin" — they,  evidently,  had 
been  subject  to  a  survey,  and  on  what 
an  accurate  margin! 

BUT  WHAT  of  the  successor  to 
Resetdement's  problems,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  ?  Page  after 


page  can  be  scrutinized  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  next  would  tell  of  this 
new  and  potentially  effective  weapon 
of  the  Government  against  poverty. 
One  is  sure  that  it  will  pop  up  just 
after  rural  rehabilitation  is  somewhat 
summarily  dismissed.  It  doesn't. 
The  book  ends  with  a  section  on 
the  future  of  rural  poverty,  in  which 
the  author  discusses  farm  chemurgy, 
wildlife  to  the  rescue,  recreation, 
industrial  advertising,  and  other 
concepts  that  lend  themselves  to 
generalization. 

All  in  all,  however,  the  book  has 
many  worth-while  elements  of  sage 
advice  and  pertinent  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  forsake  the  numer- 
ous discussions  that  Mr.  Wilson 
stimulates.  The  picture  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  nationally  more  complete 
than  most  and  is  well  worth  the  few 
hours  needed  to  read  it.  By  reading 
between  the  lines,  one  can  see  some 
of  the  more  critical  of  our  modern 
problems. 


The  American  Agricultural  Press  1819-1860.  Albert  Lowther  Demaree. 
Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  History  of  American  Agriculture 
No.  8.  Columbia  University  Press.  New  York.  430  pages. 

by  SIMON  E.  BOURGIN 


IT  IS  INTERESTING  that  in  all 
of  the  literature  of  American  agri- 
cultural institutions  this  is  the  first 
history  of  the  farm  press  to  be  writ- 
ten. And  it  is  not,  as  its  author 
points  out,  exactly  a  history  of  the 
farm  press.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  the  United  States  was 
predominantly  an  agricultural  na- 
tion, more  than  80  percent  of  her 
people  gaining  their  living  from  the 
soil  in  the  period  from  181 9  to  i860. 
Dr.  Demaree's  aim  is  to  provide  a 


picture  of  rural  life  during  this 
period  as  seen  through  the  400-odd 
agricultural  periodicals  produced  in 
the  interval. 

If  the  reader  persists  through  the 
accumulation  of  Dr.  Demaree's 
scholarship,  it  can  be  said  that  a  pic- 
ture of  American  rural  life  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
emerges.  The  author  has  selected 
a  limited  number  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  the  period  and  set  down  a 
wealth  of  thoroughly  documented 
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detail  regarding  their  editors,  con- 
tent, and  subscribers.  But  there  is 
little  attempt  to  correlate  and  extract 
significance  from  the  mass  of  bio- 
graphical material  presented,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  significance  of  the 
agricultural  press  does  not  explain 
the  significance  of  the  early  farm 
press  at  all. 

Dr.  Demaree  sees  the  farm  jour- 
nals as  the  first  important  means  of 
scientific  education  in  agriculture 
available  to  the  farmer.  The  early 
farmer  lacked  the  advantages  of  agri- 
cultural schools,  experiment  stations, 
and  modern  farm  implements.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
animal  and  plant  breeding  and  plant 
nutrition,  and  depended  on  the 
phases  of  the  moon  to  guide  his  farm 
procedure.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  almanac,  with  its  astrolog- 
ical time  tables,  was  a  universal  pos- 
session in  the  American  farm  home 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

THE  FARM  JOURNALS  had 
their  faults,  but  they  were  the  most 
important  influence  in  convincing 
the  farmer  that  astrology  was  not 
scientific  agriculture.  Improvements 
in  farming  accomplished  by  initiative 
and  experiment  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividual farmers  were  publicized 
widely  in  the  agricultural  press. 
The  advantages  of  crop  rotation  and 
deep  and  horizontal  plowing,  and 
the  need  for  sustaining  the  strength 
of  the  soil  by  manuring,  draining, 
and  good  tillage  were  constantly 
emphasized. 

The  farm  editors  did  their  best  to 
popularize  new  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  and  made  their  of- 
fices exchange  centers  for  new  and 
useful  ideas  in  farming.  Rare  and 
valuable  seeds  received  by  the  editors 
from  all  over  the  world  were  distrib- 


uted to  farmers  free,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturalist  reporting 
the  distribution  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion parcels  of  seed  to  his  farmer 
correspondents. 

The  editors  campaigned  first  for  a 
national  school  of  agriculture,  then 
for  agricultural  colleges  endowed  by 
the  individual  states,  though  there 
appear  to  have  been  startlingly  few 
persons  equipped  to  instruct  in  agri- 
cultural science  at  the  time.  The 
editors'  demands  for  federal  land 
donations  were  an  important  contri- 
bution in  obtaining  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  The  open- 
ing of  the  whole  field  of  state  and 
federal  assistance  to  farmers  was  an 
indirect  result  of  agitation  in  the 
farm  press.  The  papers  fought  ag- 
gressively for  the  appointment  of 
state  chemists  to  analyze  soils,  state 
appropriations  for  agricultural  and 
geological  surveys,  crop  bounties,  and 
rewards  for  the  eradication  of  insect 
pests.  The  demands  of  the  farm 
editors  for  a  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  played  an  important  part 
in  its  creation  in  1862. 

IN  AN  AGE  which  had  litde  time 
for  beauty,  the  editors  did  their  best 
to  make  farm  living  more  attractive. 
The  household  and  farmyard  designs 
which  they  popularized  do  not  look 
handsome  today,  but  they  were  a 
genuine  effort  to  free  the  farm  from 
the  restraints  of  the  Greek  classical 
style  which  clothed  the  architecture 
and  design  of  the  period. 

While  the  editors  sought  con- 
standy  to  draw  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, they  displayed  a  curious  indif- 
ference and  lack  of  awareness  in 
regard  to  other  issues.  "Politics, 
and  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  its 
controversial     aspects — the  major 
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troublemakers  of  the  period — were 
quite  generally  taboo  in  the  jour- 
nals." Edmund  Ruffin,  editor  of  the 
Farmers  Register  and  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  fervent  advocates 
of  slavery  in  the  South,  discussed 
only  the  nonpolitical  aspects  of  slav- 
ery in  his  paper.  The  editor  of  the 
Western  Farmer  and  Gardener  char- 
acteristically announced:  "It  is  part 
of  our  compact  with  our  subscribers 
not  to  talk  politics,"  and  the  editor 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer  deleted,  as  in- 
admissable  to  an  agricultural  journal, 
a  portion  of  a  correspondent's  letter 
which  dealt  with  a  phase  of  politics. 

FARMER  READERS  undoubt>- 
edly  bought  their  farm  journals  first 
of  all  to  learn  about  the  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  in  their  own 
regions.  A  reader  of  the  Farmers 
Cabinet  pleaded  with  the  editor  not 
to  fill  his  paper  with  "speeches  at 
agricultural  fairs"  and  "controversies 
about  ploughs.  *  *  *  What  we 
want  to  know,  is  how  to  raise  the 
greatest  amount  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  ground,  with  the  least  labour 
and  expense.  Give  us  the  facts,  my 
dear  sir,  with  the  modus  operandi." 

While  editors  undoubtedly  felt 
this  kind  of  pressure,  it  is  still  curi- 
ous, as  Dr.  Demaree  reports,  that  the 
editors  "in  general,  and  as  late  as 
i860,  recognized  no  sectional  an- 
tagonism" and  were  of  the  growing 
opinion  that  the  sectional  crisis  lead- 
ing to  the  Civil  War  was  due  to  the 
"one  horse"  politicians  who  were 
running  the  country. 

The  author's  claim  that  farm  edi- 
tors regarded  their  professions  from 
a  nationalistic  point  of  view  and 
were  able  to  rise  above  local  ani- 
mosities is  no  explanation.  When 
a  reader  wrote:  "Mr.  Editor,  it  is 
not  enough  for  me  to  hear  that  a 


man  is  a  patriot — he  must  be  a  Vir- 
ginia patriot,"  he  was  not  being 
"less  broadminded,"  as  the  author 
says,  but  was  only  expressing  the 
sectional  conflict  to  which  many 
editors  apparently  were  blind. 

EVEN  THE  TARIFF  issue  was 
shunned  by  many  papers.  The 
Southern  Planter  in  1845  announced 
it  "had  nothing  to  do"  with  the 
"great  question  of  the  policy  of  af- 
fording governmental  protection  to 
manufactures  because,  it  has  been 
made  a  political  and  party  question, 
and  this  is  a  pool  much  too  foul  and 
turbid  for  our  taste." 

This  reluctance  to  engage  in  poli- 
tics would  amaze  the  editors  of  the 
great  farm  journals  of  today,  as  well 
as  the  causes  to  which  the  early  farm 
editors  ascribed  business  ills.  Panics 
were  variously  ascribed  to  the  "prev- 
alent impatience  to  get  rich  faster 
than  one's  neighbor,"  the  unwilling- 
ness of  cultivators  to  remain  on  the 
farm,  and  to  almost  any  factor  but 
government.  In  fact  the  Cultivator 
declared  the  degree  to  which  gov- 
ernment had  contributed  to  the 
1837  depression  and  "the  power  of 
the  administration  to  afford  relief 
*  *  *  are  questions  which  it  is 
not  our  province  or  intention  here  to 
discuss." 

None  of  the  editors,  as  the  author 
says,  ever  hesitated  to  take  a  stand 
"on  problems  of  interest  to 
cultivators." 

A  controversy  on  whether  the 
wheat  plant  underwent  a  biological 
transmutation  into  chess  raged  in  the 
agricultural  press  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Also,  the  editors  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  moral  behavior  of  their 
readers  as  completely  within  their 
domain  as  their  political  beliefs  were 
without  it.    Stirring  editorial  cam- 
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paigns  were  waged  on  almost  every 
conceivable  moral  subject,  against 
the  "demon  rum";  against  tobacco, 
"one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
world";  against  the  supplying  of  a 
barrel  of  whiskey  to  farmers  during 
the  harvest  season;  against  that  "den 
of  iniquity,"  the  city;  and  against 
the  hiring  out  of  farmers'  daughters 
as  hired  help. 

Many  of  the  editors  were  also  min- 
isters, doctors,  teachers,  or  farmers. 
This  may  explain  some  of  their  high 
moral  concern  and  the  sectarianism 
of  their  journals. 

It  is  interesting,  in  any  case,  to  re- 
flect that  this  was,  in  city  journalism, 
an  age  of  great  editors — James  Gor- 
don Bennett,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry 
Raymond — who  filled  their  papers 
with  debate  and  discussion  on  na- 
tional expansion,  slavery,  secession, 
and  a  dozen  other  issues  of  the  day. 

IN  CONTENT  the  farm  journal 
was  not  gready  different  from  to- 
day's farm  newspaper.  The  for- 
mula of  John  Stuart  Skinner,  the 
appearance  of  whose  American 
Farmer  in  1819  the  author  regards 
as  the  beginning  of  farm  journalism, 
is  surprisingly  modern:  "One  half, 
or  four  pages,  devoted  to  practical 
Agriculture;  the  remainder  to  In- 
ternal Improvements;  Rural  and  Do- 
mestic Economy;  selections  for 
housekeepers  and  female  readers; 
and  Natural  History  and  Rural 
Sports." 

There  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  poetry  in  the  journals,  a  good  deal 
of  it  about  the  virtues  of  the  farm 
and  the  vices  of  the  city.  The  ear- 
liest farm  papers  had  a  "Ladies  De- 
partment," and  Hannah  M.  Tracy, 
signed  "Aunt  Patience,"  preceded 
Dorothy  Dix  by  almost  a  hundred 
years. 


The  editors,  who  often  sold  seed 
and  machinery  in  shops  adjoining 
their  offices,  were  sometimes  their 
own  best  advertisers,  though  after  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  journals 
gradually  divorced  themselves  from 
their  business  connections.  By  i860 
paid  advertising  took  from  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  paper's  content,  com- 
pared to  around  5  percent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period. 

It  was,  as  the  author  points  out, 
largely  a  gentleman  farmer's  press. 
Gentlemen  farmers  were  its  chief 
supporters  in  many  regions,  espe- 
cially the  South,  and  few  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  journals 
campaigned  for  penetrated  to  the 
common  dirt  farmer,  who  was  in 
fact  unfriendly  to  many  of  the  new 
reforms.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  50  or  60  journals  estimated  to 
be  active  reached  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  subscribers. 

Much  of  the  research  on  the  vol- 
ume was  done  in  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  the  most  complete  collection  of 
American  farm  periodicals  extant. 


Knowledge 

The  science  of  husbandry  is 
extremely  profitable  to  those 
who  understand  it;  but  it 
brings  the  greatest  trouble  and 
misery  upon  those  farmers 
who  undertake  it  without 
knowledge. 

— Xenophon 
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Leadership  for  Rural  Life.  Dwight  Sanderson.  Association  Press.  New 
York.  127  pages. 


by  RAYMOr* 

THE  ENLISTMENT  or  develop- 
ment of  leaders  has  become  an 
urgent  problem  for  educators,  exten- 
sion workers,  and  other  administra- 
tors in  many  rural  communities, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increased 
emphasis  on  democratic  participation 
by  farmers  in  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  newer  agricultural 
programs.  The  hope  that  this  book 
will  be  useful  to  those  facing  this 
problem  is  expressed  by  Dr.  San- 
derson, who  has  made  available 
here  the  materials  developed  in  his 
seminar  on  rural  leadership  over  the 
past  10  years. 

This  is  essentially  a  handbook  for 
those  who  wish  a  concise  treatment 
of  useful  sociological  and  psycholog- 
ical principles  for  guidance  in  their 
communities,  rather  than  a  treatise 
for  research  workers  seeking  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  objective 
studies  in  leadership.  The  author 
has  achieved  a  simple  statement  of 
principles  based  more  on  common 
sense  than  on  research  findings,  a 
statement  making  no  demands  upon 
the  reader  for  acquaintance  with 
technical  vocabulary. 

The  rural  leader,  rich  in  the  wis- 
dom derived  from  wide  experience, 
will  recognize  here  some  of  the 
truths  he  has  learned  and  would  like 
to  transmit  to  the  young  leader 
destined  to  replace  him.  Clearly,  it 
is  a  mature  treatment  resting  upon 
careful  thought  over  a  period  of 
years  about  the  problems  faced  by 
the  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  leadership 
and  the  advice  he  needs  if  he  is  to 
get  from  his  group  the  support  re- 
quired for  effective  action. 


»  F.  SLETTO 

THE  FIRST  HALF  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  socio- 
logical and  psychological  principles 
and  theories  of  leadership.  This  is 
followed  by  chapters  on  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  leaders,  and  a 
final  chapter  on  the  meaning  and 
value  of  leadership  to  the  person  who 
leads.  The  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects is  necessarily  brief  within  the 
limits  of  a  small  book,  intended  to 
provide  the  reader  with  an  introduc- 
tion rather  than  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  whole  field  of  rural  leadership. 

Inasmuch  as  studies  of  rural  lead- 
ership are  widely  dispersed  and  dif- 
ficult of  access  to  the  nonspecialist,  a 
comprehensive  analysis  and  sum- 
mary of  these  materials  should  be 
provided  soon  to  aid  readers  whose 
interest  has  been  stimulated  by  treat- 
ments such  as  this  by  Sanderson  or 
that  by  Walter  Burr  in  his  book  en- 
titled Community  Leadership.  One 
finds  surprisingly  little  overlapping 
between  this  book  and  the  work  by 
Burr,  which  will  continue  to  be  a 
useful  reference  book  for  rural 
leaders. 

Sanderson's  discussions  of  the  im- 
portant functions  of  the  leader  cen- 
ter around  his  roles  as  spokesman, 
harmonizer,  planner,  executive,  and 
educator  of  his  associates.  The  func- 
tion of  education  is  considered  to  be 
of  particular  importance  for  rural 
leaders  inasmuch  as  the  performance 
of  this  role  by  the  leader  requires  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  his  asso- 
ciates to  assume  the  role  of  learners, 
as  well  as  a  recognition  that  the 
leader  knows  their  situation  well 
enough  to  be  of  help  to  them. 
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CASE  STUDIES  are  cited  in 
which  the  failure  of  a  professional 
leader  can  be  traced  to  his  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  need  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  community  as  one  of 
them,  before  he  proposes  changes 
in  community  affairs.  Otherwise, 
these  proposals  may  appear  to  involve 
an  assertion  of  superiority  by  the 
newcomer  over  those  who  have  not 
yet  accepted  him  as  an  equal. 

Sanderson  does  not  agree  with  the 
view  that  a  scarcity  of  leaders  in  a 
community  can  be  traced  in  most 
instances  to  the  kind  of  people  who 
live  there.  He  cites  the  Country  Life 
Movement  of  the  past  generation  as 
one  demonstration  of  how  leadership 
can  be  developed  and  trained.  More- 
over, he  maintains  that  farm  men 
and  women  are  increasingly  assum- 
ing their  rightful  place  as  rural  lead- 
ers, and  are  becoming  less  dependent 
upon  village  business  and  profes- 
sional men  for  direction.  This 
change  is  ascribed  to  the  effects  of 
such  social  changes  as  the  improve- - 
ment  of  education  and  communica- 
tion, and  to  the  training  obtained  in 


the  various  rural  organizations  now 
in  operation. 

The  success  of  the  professional 
leader  is  declared  to  be  measurable 
in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  he 
is  able  to  stimulate,  discover,  develop, 
and  train  primary  group  leaders.  In 
a  sense,  then,  the  professional  leader 
is  most  successful  when  his  com- 
munity becomes  least  dependent 
upon  him  for  direct  leadership.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  implications  of  this 
position,  what  is  the  professional 
leader  to  do  when  his  time  is  de- 
creasingly  absorbed  in  the  direct 
leading  of  groups  ? 

Sanderson  does  not  answer  this 
question,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  leader  will  increasingly  become 
an  advisor,  technician,  and  research 
worker  upon  whom  the  primary 
group  leaders  may  call  for  assistance. 
Such  a  division  of  labor  would  per- 
mit the  professional  leader  to  be  most 
of  all  an  educator,  a  role  he  is  best 
qualified  to  fill  by  virtue  of  his  tech- 
nical knowledge.  This  little  book  by 
Sanderson  seems  likely  to  hasten  the 
day  when  such  a  division  of  labor 
will  be  more  fully  attained. 


Vanguards  of  the  Frontier.  Everett  Dic\.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company. 
New  York.  574  pages. 

by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


FRONTIERS  CONTINUE  to 
fascinate  scholars  and  general  read- 
ers alike.  As  in  the  case  of  all  van- 
ishing possessions,  our  appreciation 
of  them  intensifies  as  they  escape 
from  our  ownership. 

After  long  and  close  study  this  his- 
torian-author passes  these  vanguards 
again  in  review.  They  were  com- 
posed of  the  fur  companies  with  the 


attendant  hunters  and  trappers,  the 
miners  and  lumbermen,  the  men  at 
the  military  outposts,  the  Indian 
agents,  and  missionaries.  These 
were  followed  by  the  trade  caravans, 
the  migration  of  the  Mormons,  the 
Oregon  trailers,  the  gold  rush. 
Then  came  the  pony  express,  the 
telegraph,  stagecoaches,  and  over- 
land freighters.    And  always  there 
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was  waste  ot  rich  resources.  With 
the  extension  of  the  railroads  many 
thought  that  the  frontiers  had  been 
conquered  but  the  settlers  found 
plenty  of  obstacles  when  they  tried 
to  build  a  good  western  representa- 
tion of  the  life  they  had  left  behind. 

Changing  uses  of  the  land  are  im- 
plicit in  conquest,  settlement,  and 
development.  The  vast  cattle 
ranges  hold  the  spotlight  during  the 
years  of  free  grass,  unlimited  graz- 
ing, extensive  herding  and  drives, 
growth  of  great  cattle  enterprises, 
excitements  of  rustling,  and  cattle- 
men and  cowboy  life  generally. 
Then  came  the  multitudes  of  sheep 
with  their  different  demands  and 
ways  of  life.  When  they  in  turn 
gave  way  to  the  farm  families  who 
applied  dry-land  practices,  the  army 


of  America  may  be  said  to  have  over- 
taken and  ridden  down  its  own 
vanguards. 

The  now  rather  well-known  story 
is  entertainingly  told.  Romance,  in- 
herent in  the  personalities  of  many 
in  the  advance  detachments  and 
their  bizarre  experience,  breaks 
through  on  occasional  pages.  Odd- 
ities of  persons  and  incidents  are 
here,  with  touches  of  a  theatric 
nature.  Excessive  footnoting  is 
avoided  through  the  use  of  a  long 
classified  bibliography,  and  repro- 
ductions of  old  prints  and  other 
illustrations  are  frequent.  The  final 
chapter  summarizes  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  pioneering  peo- 
ple and  emphasizes  the  meaning  of 
the  frontiers  in  our  national  devel- 
opment. 


Finally,  and  as  the  sum  of  my  conviction,  we  need  more 
thought,  more  study,  more  intellect,  infused  into  our  agriculture, 
with  less  blind  devotion  to  a  routine  which,  if  ever  judicious,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  so.  The  tillage  which  a  pioneer,  fighting 
single-handed  and  all  but  empty-handed  with  a  dense  forest  of 
giant  trees,  which  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  cut  down  and  burn, 
found  indispensable  among  their  stumps  and  roots,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  altered  circumstance  of  his  grandchildren.  If  our  most 
energetic  farmers  would  abstract  10  hours  each  per  wee\  from 
their  incessant  drudgery,  and  devote  them  to  reading  and  reflec- 
tion with  regard  to  their  noble  calling,  they  would  live  longer, 
live  to  better  purpose,  and  bequeath  a  better  example,  with  more 
prosperity,  to  their  children. 

— Horace  Greeley 
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For  Your  Attention 


Rural  Sociology  Pamphlets  Nos. 
ii,  15,  16.  By  W.  F.  Kumlien,  C. 
Scandrette,  and  Raymond  Hatch. 
Brookings,  South  Dakota,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Sociology.  1941- 
Processed. 

A  recent  issue  of  Land  Policy  Review 
contained  a  brief  note  concerning  four 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  declining  enroll- 
ment problem  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
South  Dakota.  Here  are  three  more  such 
pamphlets  describing  the  situation  in  three 
additional  counties  of  the  State — Minne- 
haha, McCook,  and  Brown. 

As  in  the  other  counties  discussed,  the 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  decline  in 
enrollments  is  said  to  be  the  falling  birth 
rate.  Migration  of  population  out  of  the 
State  is  responsible  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  decrease.  Proceeding  to  a  point  where 
per  pupil  costs  for  operating  the  smaller 
district  schools  are  becoming  prohibitive, 
these  declining  enrollments  are  engaging 
the  attention  of  authorities  in  the  counties 
affected. 

Suggested  solutions  involve  cooperation 
with  nearby  rural  schools;  sending  tuition 
pupils  to  town  schools;  reorganizing  the 
rural  school  system  on  a  county-wide  dis- 
trict basis;  or  the  incorporation  of  several 
small  districts  into  a  consolidated  district 
large  enough  to  insure  an  adequate  number 
of  pupils  and  a  sufficient  base  for  support. 

The  Land.  A  Quarterly  published  by 
Friends  of  the  Land.  Vol.  I,  No.  I, 
Winter,  1941.  1212  DuPont  Circle 
Building,  Washington.  Russell  Lord, 
editor. 

What  Russell  Lord  touches  comes  to  life, 
and  the  waited-for  magazine  that  he  edits 
is  a  living  thing.  Its  chief  point  is  its 
vitality.    Almost  equal  to  that  is  its  beauty. 

Obviously,  this  first  issue  is  experimental, 


and  much  of  the  material  is  reprinted  stuff 
and  pretty  thin.  But  that  is  inconsequen- 
tial; as  people  used  to  say,  a  good  start  has 
been  made  that  augurs  well  for  the  future. 
It  won't  be  long  before  the  magazine  is 
established  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
cause  of  conservation. 

Friends  of  the  Land  was  established  a 
year  ago  as  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  society 
for  the  conservation  of  soil,  rain,  and  man. 
Morris  L.  Cooke  is  president;  Charles  E. 
Holzer,  first'  vice  president;  and  Joshua 
Evans,  jr.,  treasurer.  Much  of  the  first 
number  of  the  magazine  grew  out  of  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  Society.  Be- 
sides, there  are  a  poem  and  an  experience 
story  by  M.  S.  Oneal;  an  article  by  Jonathan 
Daniels  on  Hugh  Bennett;  two  bits  of  for- 
eign correspondence;  several  delightful 
pages  of  field  notes  by  Mr.  Lord,  and  other 
poems  and  articles,  and  sketches  and  deco- 
rations by  Kate  Lord. 

Vol.  I,  No.  I  of  The  Land  is  definitely  a 
magazine  to  beg,  buy,  or  borrow,  and  read — 
and  to  watch  grow. 

New  Farms  on  New  Land.  Carl  P. 
Heisig  and  Marion  Clawson.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  in  cooperation  with  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  Farm  Security  Administration. 
(Report  No.  4,  Migration  and  Setde- 
ment  on  the  Pacific  Coast.)  Proc- 
essed.  123  pages. 

This  study  of  the  economic  situation  of 
settlement  on  the  Vale  and  Owyhee  recla- 
mation projects,  Malheur  County,  Oregon, 
is  the  first  to  be  completed  of  12  proposed 
reports  dealing  with  the  problems  of  mi- 
gration and  settlement  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  number  assigned  (No.  4)  reflects  its 
logical  place  in  the  series. 

Of  the  three  major  sections  into  which 
the  report  is  divided,  the  first  contains  sug- 
gestions for  economic  development  of  fu- 
ture reclamation  areas  based  on  conditions 
found  in  the  Vale  and  Owyhee  projects. 
These  suggestions  have  to  do  with  type  and 
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physical  limits  of  farming,  size  of  farm, 
credit,  land  and  water  policies,  rate  of  de- 
velopment within  projects,  settler  selection 
and  the  settlement  process,  and  special  tech- 
nical assistance  to  setders. 

The  digest  of  Vale-Owyhee  area  analysis 
discusses  the  series  of  changes  begun  when 
irrigation  water  is  brought  to  raw  land, 
and  the  problems  these  changes  have  caused 
on  these  two  projects,  where  more  than 
1,000  new  farms  have  been  established  since 
1930.  The  problems  are  listed  as:  Farm 
development  following  settlement,  limiting 
factors  in  farm  development,  farm  income, 
financial  progress,  credit,  the  people  and 
their  living,  market  outlets,  activities  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  ability  of  farms 
to  repay  debt. 

The  third  section,  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Vale  and  Owyhee  projects,  Malheur  County, 
Oregon,  contains  topics  as  follows:  A  de- 
scription of  the  area,  characteristics  of  set- 
ders, farm  organization,  financial  results  of 
farming,  problems  of  farm  and  area  adjust- 
ment, and  social  conditions  and  attitudes. 

An  appendix  contains  explanatory  notes 
and  statistical  tables. 

This  series  of  reports  should  prove  val- 
uable in  surveying  the  volume  of  the  move- 
ment in  recent  years  of  displaced  rural  fam- 
ilies from  the  Great  Plains  and  other  re- 
gions to  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  in  pre- 
senting the  critical  problems  of  readjust- 
ment encountered,  both  by  the  migrants  and 
by  older  residents  of  the  areas  into  which 
the  migrants  have  gone. 

Trends  in  Dairying  by  Major 
Type  -  of  -  Farming  Regions.  W.  F. 
Finner  and  Ronald  L.  Mighell. 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Technical  Bulletin  751. 
January  1941. 

This  report  examines  the  changes  in  milk 
production  and  numbers  of  milk  cows  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  United  States  since 
1928.  Of  the  major  type-of -farming  re- 
gions, the  survey  showed  that  four — the 
dairy  region,  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  the  general  farming  region — accounted 
for  about  75  percent  of  the  total  increase 
in  numbers  of  milk  cows  during  the  period. 

In  terms  of  additional  milk  production, 
three  regions — the  dairy  region,  the  Cotton 
Belt,  and  the  Corn  Belt — were  found  to 
have  produced  about  65  percent  of  the  total 
increase. 

From  1928  to  1938,  total  milk  produc- 
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tion  on  farms  in  the  United  States  increased 
about  12  percent.  Trends  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  in  manufactured  dairy  products  are 
discussed.  Changes  in  production  in  se- 
lected areas  are  listed  for  the  Cabot-Marsh- 
field  Area,  Vt.,  Dodge  County,  Wis.,  and 
for  three  selected  areas  in  the  South- 
Northeastern  Texas,  South  Central  Ten- 
nessee, and  East  Central  Mississippi. 

This  report  "may  be  considered  an  initial 
step  in  a  more  complete  analysis  leading  to 
careful  estimates  of  probable  long-time 
supply  responses  or  trends  for  each  region, 
under  each  of  several  possible  sets  of  price 
relationships." 

In  addition  to  the  text,  the  story  is  told 
by  means  of  statistical  tables  and  charts. 
A  colored  map  showing  regionalized  types 
of  farming  in  the  United  States  is  included. 

A  Report  on  the  State  of  Your 
Nation.  A  reprint  of  three  articles 
and  one  photographic  report,  that 
appeared  in  the  February  and  March 
issues  of  McCall's  Magazine. 

Pare  Lorentz,  Maxine  Davis,  Jonathan 
Daniels,  and  photographers  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  "report"  under  the 
captions  What  We  Are  About  to  Defend, 
Women  in  the  War,  I  Watched  America 
Awa\e  to  War,  Boom  Town,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Children  .  .  .  The  Last  Line  of  Defense. 

Intriguing  color  pictograms  introduce  the 
first.  They  tell  us,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  contains  29 
percent  of  the  earth's  surface  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  world's  population;  of  270,- 
000,000  people,  136,000,000  are  below 
safety-line  standards  for  food,  houses,  and 
health.  These  must  be  protected  against 
invasion  or  control  by  the  Old  World. 

How  are  we  to  do  it?  By  moving  on  all 
fronts,  military,  economic,  cultural,  and 
diplomatic.  Mr.  Lorentz  says  that  we  can 
do  it  only  "if  we  throw  our  resource  re- 
ports and  our  income  reports  and  our  esti- 
mates of  our  own  power  out  the  window 
and  live  up  to  our  real  potential  of  men 
and  machines  and  materials,"  and  that 
"it  is  our  obligation  to  see  that  the  son  of 
any  citizen  of  the  Americas  .  .  .  shall  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  become  a  leader  of 
his  people." 

Miss  Davis  outlines  the  role  of  women  in 
the  present  emergency  both  in  regard  to 
their  need  for  work  and  industry's  need  for 
their  services. 
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Mr.  Daniels  traveled  widely  and  found 
that  the  boom  had  hit  most  everywhere, 
most  unexpectedly.  With  it  came  the  ne- 
cessity for  finding  adequate  supplies  of 
workers,  and  problems  of  housing,  feeding, 
and  recreation  for  them — sometimes  in 
small  communities  which  mushroomed  over 
night  into  important  centers  for  defense 
production,  often  in  established  industrial 
cities.  The  writer  says  that  most  of  the 
people  think  the  boom  won't  last  and  that 
they  are  less  afraid  of  war  tomorrow  than 
they  are  of  no  work  tomorrow.  He  thinks 
that  "maybe  the  basic  problem  of  Defense 
is  to  make  them  believe  in  a  better  America 
for  themselves  and  men  like  them- 
selves .  .  ." 

Two  questions  in  connection-  with  Cali- 
fornia's $228,000,000  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect, whose  Shasta  Dam  will  be  second  only 
to  the  Grand  Coulee,  are  raised  by  Walter 
E.  Packard  in  the  March  24  issue  of  The 
New  Republic.  .  (The  project  will  lessen 
flood  damage;  improve  navigation  on  the 
Sacramento  River;  provide  a  dependable 
supply  of  irrigation  water  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  in 
the  delta;  and  develop  1,500, 000, ooo-kilo- 
watt  hours  of  electricity.) 

The  questions  are:  Who  is  to  distribute 
the  power — the  Federal  government,  mu- 
nicipal or  district  organizations;,  or  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.?  Is  the  policy 
under  the  Reclamation  Act,  limiting  water 
supply  to  holdings  160  acres  or  less,  a  wise 
one  in  view  of  the  tenancy,  nonresident 
ownership,  and  large-scale  industrial  farm- 
ing which  characterizes  this  area? 

Mr.  Packard  believes  that  only  distribu- 
tion by  municipalities  or  districts  will 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Act,  "the  welfare  and  benefits  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  improvement  of 
their  prosperity  and  their  living  conditions," 
and  pass  on  to  consumers  in  lower  rates 
profits  which  mjay  exceed  $100,000,000 
during  the  40-year  repayment  period. 

Figures  on  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership, profits  from  owner-managed  tracts 
of  land,  and  the  general  industrialization 
of  agriculture,  lead  this  writer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  forcing  land  into  a  family- 
pattern  here  may  be  unwise.  Instead,  he 
recommends  large-scale  operation  by  a 
"village  type  of  settlement" — under  gov- 
ernment aegis — as  an  answer  to  the  well- 
known  social  and  economic  problems  that 
exist  in  this  area. 
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Social  Insurance  and  Agricul- 
ture: A  Memorandum  Presenting 
Suggestions  for  Research  and  a  Bibli- 
ography. Social  Science  Research 
Council,  Committee  on  Social  Secur- 
ity. Pamphlet  Series  5.  93  pages. 
Washington,  D.  C.  1940. 

The  need  for  research  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial insurance  in  relation  to  agriculture  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation dealing  with  social  insurance  in  the 
United  States  explicitly  excludes  from  cov- 
erage all  persons  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment. The  chief  reasons  for  this  exclusion 
are  listed  by  the  author  as:  (1)  administra- 
tive difficulties  due  to  the  widely  scattered 
nature  of  the  agricultural  plant  and  the  di- 
verse types  of  employment  to  be  found  in 
the  industry;  (2)  the  lack  of  political  sup- 
port for  the  extension  of  such  coverage;  and 
(3)  economic  obstacles,  the  low  levels  of 
farm  profit  and  farm  wages  making  it 
questionable  whether  either  could  carry  the 
additional  burden  of  social  security  taxes. 

Factors  contributing  toward  this  social 
insecurity  of  agriculture  ■  are  listed  as  low 
rural  income;  rural  employment  character- 
istics; inadequacy  of  agricultural  employ- 
ment office  systems;  and  the  instability  of 
farm  tenure. 

In  discussing  the  capacity  of  agriculture 
to  support  a  social  insurance  program,  Mr. 
Hopkins  says  "The  assumption  .  .  .  that 
agriculture  cannot  support  a  social  insurance 
program  has  been  verified  only  in  part. 
Competent  economic  studies  of  the  subject 
are  imperative  if  a  basis  for  intelligent  judg- 
ment is  to  be  provided." 

Probable  consequences  of  programs  for 
social  insurance  coverage  and  research  and 
the  circumstance  of  war  are  discussed.  Pages 
38  to  93  consist  of  a  classified  unannotated 
bibliography. 


The  life  of  the  husband- 
man— a  life  fed  by  the  bounty 
of  the  earth  and  sweetened 
by  the  airs  of  heaven. 

— Douglas  Jerrold 
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Letters 


The  Farmer  at  Sixty-five 

SIR: 

Here  indeed  is  a  dilemma — the  farmer 
who  would  like  to  retire  because  of  age 
but  cannot  do  so,  and  the  3'ounger  man 
who  cannot  become  established  in  farming 
because  of  shortage  of  farms  and  lack  of 
financial  backing.  It  is  in  the  same  category 
as  the  problem  of  the  great  surpluses  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  unemployed  and  needy  people  on 
the  other. 

The  breakdown  in  the  structure  which 
would  permit  the  farmer  to  exchange  some 
of  his  products  for  the  labor  of  city  workers 
thereby  furnishing  them  purchasing  power 
in  order  that  he  might  buy  back  needed 
products,  even  the  mattresses,  sheets,  over- 
alls and  other  cotton  goods  needed,  illus- 
trates this  problem. 

This  same  clearing  house  or  medium  of 
exchange  is  needed  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  the  farmer  not 
wanting  to  continue  farming  up  to  capacity 
of  the  farm,  not  fully  utilizing  the  land 
resources  (low  pressure  farming)  because 
of  limited  labor  available,  but  not  being 
able  to  quit  because  of  lack  of  opportunity 
to  invest  his  savings  to  return  sufficient 
income  and  because  of  lack  of  desirable 
living  conditions. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hady,  in  the  April 
Land  Policy  Review,  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  clearing  house. 

The  present  governmental  program  with 
the  purchase  of  farms  by  the  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  sale  of  Government 
baby  bonds  offers  an  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  first  two  problems;  i.  e.,  the 


lack  of  opportunities  to  dispose  of  farms 
on  an  equitable  basis  and  the  lack  of  satis- 
factory investment  opportunities  for  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale.  Perhaps  the  present 
attack  on  the  problem  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  more  decentralized  approach. 

I  say,  let's  try  it  and  see  how  it  works — 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  experimental  method 
has  been  neglected  in  social  and  economic 
research. 

The  third  problem  of  suitable  homes  for 
farmers  seeking  retirement  is  more  per- 
plexing and  more  challenging.  Because 
the  returns  on  capital  savings  are  so  low 
from  the  avenues  of  secure  investment,  and 
because  the  farmer  does  not  have  his 
management  returns  on  this  capital  after 
leaving  the  farm,  there  is  need  for  the 
maximum  living  to  be  obtained  from  the 
unit  to  add  to  the  cash  income  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  level  of  living. 

Therefore,  retirement  units  must  be  care- 
fully planned.  The  location  is  important 
as  is  the  set-up  of  the  unit  to  provide  for 
maximum  opportunity  for  a  subsistence 
program,  minimum  risk,  low  building  and 
maintenance  cost  and  other  features  of  a 
"security"  type  unit. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  re- 
tirement home  idea  is  a  workable  one  for 
certain  purposes.  Experience  so  far  has  been 
with  families  who  needed  public  support 
such  as  old-age  pensions  or  other  forms  of 
relief  to  maintain  them. 

The  project  proposal  for  the  development 
of  the  Lakewood-Crandon  Resettlement 
Project,  RR-WI-15,  submitted  for  approval 
in  1936  to  the  Resettlement  Administration 
(now  Farm  Security  Administration)  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  50  retirement 
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homesteads.  The  proposal  contained  the 
following  statement  in  justification  of  this 
development: 

"The  50  retirement  homesteads  are  pro- 
posed to  take  care  of  clients  on  the  land 
purchase  area  who  because  of  age  or  dis- 
ability could  not  qualify  for  a  full-time 
farm.  Slightly  over  50  percent  of  the  farm 
families  now  on  the  land  purchase  area 
are  on  relief.  A  very  low  standard  of 
living  now  exists. 

"Nearly  all  of  these  families  are  at  pres- 
ent living  in  isolated  places.  This  increases 
the  cost  of  relief,  medical  care,  etc.  They 
also  have  no  opportunity  for  social,  rec- 
reational, religious,  or  educational  facilities. 
The  clients  on  the  retirement  homesteads 
can  raise  a  garden,  keep  a  cow  and  a  few 
chickens.  The  size  of  the  unit  will  vary 
from  two  to  ten  acres.  They  will  be  located 
in  the  small  villages  close  to  their  present 
habitation. 

"These  units  are  proposed  as  a  relief 
measure  with  little  hope  of  return  from 
them.  Some  difficulty  may  be  encountered 
with  local  relief  authorities  if  an  added 
number  of  relief  clients  are  moved  into 
their  district.  It  is  expected  that  these  re- 
tirement homesteads  occupied  by  relief 
clients  will  not  be  on  the  tax  roll  and  that 
the  government  will  supply  these  housing 
facilities  as  a  contribution  to  the  local  relief 
administration." 

Nine  of  these  retirement  units  were  built 
on  approximately  27  acres  of  land  in 
Langlade  and  Forest  Counties,  and  are 
known  as  the  Northern  Pine  Retirement 
Homesteads.  Six  other  units  have  been 
built  in  Monroe  County  on  53  acres  of 
land.  It  is  contemplated  that  title  to  the 
property  will  be  transferred  to  the  County. 
These  units  will  appraise  at  from  $1,100 
to  $1,400. 

A  final  word  of  caution  should  be  injected 
into  the  shunting  off  of  these  retired  farmers. 
The  experience  gained  through  several  years 
of  successful  operation  of  the  farm  should 
be  capitalized  on  in  furnishing  the  super- 


vision necessary  to  the  new  operator.  Like- 
wise, the  retired  farmer  needs  some  active 
interest  so  let's  not  take  away  all  the 
initiative  of  this  retired  farmer  when  we 
underwrite  his  security  in  exchange  for  the 
opportunity  for  a  younger  man  to  carry  on 
full-time  farming  operations. 
— P.  F.  Aylesworth, 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Division,  FSA. 

Analysis  and  Interpretation 

SIR: 

I  Particularly  Like  articles  which  re- 
late land  policy  proposals  to  existing  social 
trends  which  may  or  may  not  have  any 
obvious  connection  with  the  specific  pro- 
grams proposed.    A  recent  study  of  the 


The  more  1  am  acquainted  with 
agricultural  affairs  the  better  I 
am  pleased  with  them,  inso- 
much, that  I  can  nowhere  find 
so  great  satisfaction  as  in  those 
innocent  and  useful  pursuits. 
In  indulging  these  feelings  I  am 
led  to  reflect  how  much  more 
delightful  to  an  undebauched 
mind  is  the  tas\  of  making  im- 
provements on  the  earth  than 
all  the  vain  glory  which  can  be 
acquired  from  ravaging  it,  by 
the  most  uninterrupted  career 
of  conquest. 

— George  Washington 
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locale  of  unemployment  was  especially  in- 
teresting to  me.  I  believe  this  type  of 
article  could  be  carried  further:  Each  issue 
.  of  Land  Policy  Review  might  feature  an 
,  article  dealing  with  the  effect  of  some  one 
phase  of  the  present  dynamic  international 
economy  on  current  agricultural  programs. 
Such  an  article  might,  for  example,  be  a 
review  of  a  report  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  with  especial  reference  to  the 
effect  of  its  conclusions  on  land  policy. 

It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  the  effect 
of  the  English  blockade  on  American  agri- 
culture is  spotty;  it  affects  some  crops  and 
some  programs  much  more  than  others. 
Equally,  the  centralization  by  England  of 
its  American  purchases  and  the  establish- 
ment of  purchase  priorities  has  a  profound 
effect  on  our  agricultural  economy.  I  know 
of  these  trends  only  hazily  from  newspaper 
and  random  magazine  articles.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  a  rather  specific  an- 
alysis and  interpretation  of  these  trends.  I 
expect  others  as  well  would  welcome  such 
articles. 

There  might  also  be  room  for  an  occa- 
sional article  on  economic  theory  in  the 
field  of  land  policy.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  product  of  economic  thinking,  in  the 
field  of  theory,  from  land-grant  colleges  is 
remarkably  uncritical.  The  tight  logical 
system  of  classic  economics  still  colors 
much  of  the  economic  thinking  that  is  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  policy  plan- 
ning. Whether  or  not  this  logic  and  its 
hypotheses  are  still  valid,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  profitable  to  test  them  by 
reexamination. 

In  the  field  of  detailed  studies  I  believe 
I  see  a  need  for  some  comment  on  conser- 
vation economics.  How  do  AAA  payments 
fit  into  the  whole  economy  of  a  farm  or 
ranch  operation?  Does  compliance  with 
AAA  or  SCS  requirements  increase  or  de- 
crease an  operator's  income?  Immediately? 
In  the  space  of  a  rotation  or  price  cycle? 
There  have  been  a  few  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject, notably  by  Iowa  and  Illinois,  but  a 
number  of  us  feel  a  need  for  a  greater 
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correlation    between    farm  management 
studies  and  conservation  requirements. 

Speaking  of  compliance,  would  it  be  in- 
appropriate to  suggest  an  article,  or  series 
of  articles,  dealing  with  the  degree  to 
which  compliance  has  been  achieved  by 
various  USD  A  programs?  We  encounter 
indications  that  compliance  is  a  taboo  to 
which  lip  service  only  is  paid.  This  may 
be  a  wholly  inaccurate  generalization.  It 
may  reflect  only  a  regional  response  to 
compliance  or  one  even  more  local.  It  is, 
however,  sufficiently  disturbing  to  warrant 
much  more  detailed  analysis  than  is  now 
available,  if  only  as  a  guide  to  future  land 
policy  projection. 

Walter  L.  Scott, 
Associate  Soil  Conservationist, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

SIR: 

Although  less  than  8  percent  of  our 
country's  population  are  dependents,  yet 
the  psychology  of  their  condition  on  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  major 
contributing  causes  for  periodic  waves  of 
depressing  influences. 

By  providing  for  this  unfortunate  ele- 
ment of  the  population  and  placing  them 
where  they1  may  help  themselves,  cities 
and  country  alike  will  profit  immeasurably. 
For  the  unemployed  who  cannot  qualify 
for  or  secure  jobs,  or  possibly  for  the  time 
being,'  the  simple  cultivation  of  the  soil 
under  the  supervision  of  Government  in- 
structors offers  the  most  universal  means 
of  counteracting  idleness,  hunger,  and  want, 
and  opens  up  avenues  of  happiness  and 
contentment. 

With  the  Government's  encouragement 
of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  power 
alcohol  from  surplus  crops  and  crops  espe- 
cially planted  for  the  purpose,  this  and  a 
great  deal  many  other  chemurgic  products 
will  return  millions  of  acres  of  land  to 
production  which  have  been  laid  waste 
by  the  advent  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine. 

John  H.  Pearce, 
2207 -24th  Street  North,  Seattle. 
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We  are  founded  as  a  nation  of  farmers  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
growth  of  our  industrial  life,  it  still  remains  true  that  our  whole 
system  rests  upon  the  farm;  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity depends  upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmer;  the  strengthen- 
ing of  country  life  is  the  strengthening  of  the  Nation. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 
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The  Land 

AND  THE  PEOPLE 

By  WALTER  HAVIGHURST.  This  is  a  cogent,  challenging 
restatement  of  the  conservation  cause:  "The  greatness  of  America 
has  been  the  greatness  of  our  continent — its  sweep,  its  varied  re- 
sources, its  abundant  vitality.  We  have  what  other  nations  go  to 
war  to  obtain.  And  if  we  are  determined  to  defend  it  from  at- 
tach we  should  be  equally  determined  to  defend  it  from  our  own 
abuse." 


IN  THE  LONG  his- 
tory of  man  and  nature 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  relation- 


ship of  people  to  the  earth  they  live 
on.  American  history  is  so  com- 
pact and  dramatic  that  the  stages  are 
already  run  and  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted. 

Here  is  an  example — the  cycle  of 
the  beavers,  behind  which  lies  all 
history  of  land  policy  and  land  use 
in  America. 

The  first  great  lure  to  the  new 
world  was  beaver.  A  bitter  7-year 
war  was  fought  over  the  fur  trade 
before  the  United  States  was  con- 
ceived; we  call  it  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  The  first  great  indus- 
try in  North  America  was  the  exter- 
mination of  beaver.    So  traders  led 


their  Indian  caravans,  sometimes 
300  canoes  in  procession,  through 
the  Great  Lakes  to  load  the  peltry 
in  tall  ships  at  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec.  It  lasted  200  years.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  beaver  were  almost  exter- 
minated. Four  years  ago  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  began  to  trap 
beavers  for  another  value  than  their 
peltry.  Five  hundred  beavers  were 
turned  loose  in  eroded  areas  in  Idaho 
to  dam  the  streams  and  catch  the 
silt  in  the  rivers  and  hold  back  the 
precious  water.  In  this  way  thou- 
sands of  arid  Idaho  acres  have  al- 
ready been  reclaimed,  and  the  De- 
partment plans  to  trap  more  beavers 
and  put  them  to  work.  The  value 
of  these  beavers  is  not  in  their  fur 
but  in  their  teeth.    The  cost  of 
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catching  and  transplanting  a  beaver 
is  $80.  The  estimated  value  of  one 
beaver's  work  is  $300. 

This  is  a  more  profitable  business 
than  John  Jacob  Astor  ever  did  with 
all  his  cargoes  of  peltry.  And  it 
shows  at  last  an  awakening  to  the 
law  of  balance  in  nature.  The  crea- 
ture whose  extermination  was  our 
first  big  business  is  now  put  to  work 
to  save  us  from  the  result  of  our  own 
abuse  of  the  continent. 

People  have  always  regarded  land 
as  unlike  any  other  possession.  In 
ages  when  freedom  was  the  excep- 
tional condition,  ownership  of  land 
was  the  mark  of  the  free  man.  For 
centuries  land  was  recognized  as  the 
real  property,  in  contrast  to  less  sig- 
nificant and  enduring  possessions. 
The  landed  man  had  a  real  estate. 
This  real  estate  brought  him  per- 
sonal privilege,  prestige,  and  au- 
thority, and  these  very  prerogatives 
indicated  that  land  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  all  society. 

Land  is  the  oldest  property. 
Think  of  national  bonds  and  then 
think  of  the  national  domain. 
Think  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  and 
then  think  of  a  plantation.  Think 
of  a  weaving  mill  and  then  think  of 
green  pastures.  One  kind  of  prop- 
erty was  created  only  yesterday. 
The  other  is  older  than  human  pesti- 
lence or  treasure.  Because  land  is 
the  oldest  human  property,  it  has 
been  subject  to  a  long  development 
of  law  and  tradition.  In  European 
countries,  land  is  so  hampered  by 
custom,  prerogative,  and  legal  com- 
plication that  land  transactions  are 
always  difficult  and  often  impossible. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  sale 
of  land  is  conducted  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  sale  of  livestock  or  a  load 
of  lumber. 


Here  the  historic  policy  has  been 
to  make  land  accessible,  to  keep  it 
freed  of  restrictions,  to  encourage  its 
flexible  lease  and  exchange.  This 
fact  has  been  more  important  to  our 
history  than  any  other. 

Free  Land 

A  freehold  land  policy  has  had 
profound  significance  for  our  polit- 
ical life.  By  putting  land  within  the 
reach  of  any  man,  millions  have  been 
given  a  stake  in  the  country  and  thus 
have  assumed  a  solid  and  responsible 
citizenship.  A  free  land  policy  pro- 
vided the  basis  of  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Freehold  land  tenure  in  America 
opened  the  way  for  individual  enter- 
prise. This  was  as  great  a  revolu- 
tion as  the  declaration  of  political 
independence  which  was  to  follow. 
In  every  country  of  Europe,  land 
use  policies  are  deeply  rooted  in  stat- 
ute or  tradition.  Custom,  law,  civil 
control  have  made  England  to  this 
day  a  country  of  highly  diversified 
land  resources,  despite  the  density  of 
its  population.  Every  English  town- 
ship has  its  reserves  of  woodlot,  pas- 
ture and  often  peat  land,  beside  the 
acreage  that  is  sown  to  crops.  A 
long  pattern  of  human  experience 
is  mirrored  in  the  farms  of  Flanders, 
Denmark,  and  Bavaria.  In  fact,  all 
the  way  from  Sweden  to  Spain  the 
land  owner  is  overshadowed  by  land 
courts,  land  boards,  land  policies. 

The  historic  individualism  of 
America  began  when  the  Plymouth 
fathers  allotted  land  in  freehold  and 
left  every  man  to  use  and  dispose 
of  his  land  as  he  saw  fit.  The  Amer- 
ica of  1621,  a  wilderness  continent, 
did  not  require  the  complex  and 
hampering  restrictions  of  old  world 
land  laws.    And  the  restless  Amer- 
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ican  character,  made  restless  by  an 
unexplored  landscape  and  unfenced 
opportunities,  was  prompt  to  oppose 
their  introduction;  a  noisy  protest 
greeted  the  large  land  grants  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  and  from  the 
frontier  came  a  continued  insistence 
that  new  sections  of  the  public  do- 
main be  opened  to  owner-propri- 
etors. To  every  one  who  glimpsed 
the  country  beyond  the  Appalachians, 
land  was  a  part  of  the  manifest 
destiny  of  Americans.  Free  land, 
free  of  restrictions  of  ownership  and 
disposal.  Free  of  regulations  of  use, 
eventually  free  even  of  original  finan- 
cial cost. 

We  know  the  results  of  this  policy. 

Quickly  it  led  to  a  flexible  and 
prodigious  agricultural  production. 
It  attracted  from  20  countries  of 
Europe  fresh  generations  of  ardent 
and  resourceful  farmers.  And  it 
produced  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  most  efficient 
farm  population  in  the  world.  This 
process  has  made  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  unlike  any 
other  in  the  world.  It  has  made  the 
farm  population  a  vital  part  of  the 
money  economy.  The  traditional 
economic  status  of  agricultural  pop- 
ulations is  no  status  at  all;  they  ex- 
isted outside  of  the  commercial 
economy.  But  the  American  farmer 
is  a  buyer  of  every  commodity  that 
the  city-dweller  buys.  In  America 
the  successful  farm  has  become  a 
succesful  business. 

That  is  one  result  of  free  agricul- 
tural enterprise,  but  there  is  an- 
other— the  effect  on  the  land  itself. 
Inevitably,  without  restraints  of  law 
or  tradition,  the  land  has  undergone 
certain  profound  changes.  Those 
changes  are  revealed  by  the  cycle  of 
the  beavers. 


The  First  Stage 

I  said  we  can  find  three  stages  in 
the  relationship  of  people  to  the  land. 
In  aboriginal  America  the  red  man's 
life  was  completely  subordinated  to 
nature.  The  tribes  moved  by  sea- 
sons into  the  hunting  grounds. 
Their  whole  economy — their  mova- 
ble architecture,  their  crafts,  their 
diet — was  adapted  to  nature's  condi- 
tions and  processes.  They  followed 
game  and  the  wild  fruits  of  the  land, 
and  their  only  attempt  to  control 
nature's  provision  was  the  occasional 
burning  of  the  prairie  openings  to 
insure  good  deer  hunting  and  the 
lighting  of  a  brush  fire  in  the  woods 
to  enlarge  the  blueberry  meadows 
that  spring  up  in  the  burnt  marshes. 

In  that  age  of  wandering  tribes- 
men, there  was  not  a  single  wheel 
in  all  America.  The  simple  and 
momentous  principle  of  the  disk,  the 
spoked  wheel,  the  endless  circle  that 
overcomes  friction  and  abolishes 
physical  weight,  the  Indian  had  never 
discovered.  There  were  no  wheel- 
barrows, no  wagons,  no  corn  culti- 
vators, no  mowing  machines,  no 
waterwheels,  no  conveyor  belts,  no 
steam  engines,  no  dynamos.  Yet 
nature  yielded  a  secure  existence. 
With  its  profuse  life,  when  the  land 
waved  with  wild  grass  and  held  a 
million  snow-filled  water  holes,  the 
ceaseless  movement  of  game  and  wild 
fowl  was  the  essence  of  the  wild 
prairie.  The  early  American  settlers 
followed  the  rivers  inland  from  the 
sea  and  built  their  homes  in  fertile 
valleys.  They  found  a  land  of 
plenty. 

Compare  the  terraced  rice  fields  on 
every  steep-walled  island  that  rises 
out  of  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan — 
think  of  the  peasants  gathering  bun- 
dles of  fagots  in  the  Black  Forest  of 
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Germany;  is  it  any  wonder  that 
America  was  a  promised  land  ? 

Here  were  enormous  forests  wait- 
ing for  the  use  of  man,  and  unfenced 
horizons  that  intoxicated  the  imagi- 
nation. A  man  could  hardly  believe 
the  country  that  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  those  who  had  not  seen 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  believe. 
The  richness  and  extent  of  this  new 
world  made  free  men  of  its  settlers. 
There  was  work  and  opportunity, 
and  need  for  strength  and  enter- 
prise of  everyone.  In  all  New  Eng- 
land in  1700  there  was  not  a  single 
man  of  leisure,  unless  he  was  in  jail. 
In  all  Minnesota  in  1850  there  was 
not  a  single  servant.  Nature  was 
lavish  enough  to  give  every  man 
his  own  possession,  to  make  him 
free  to  work  for  his  own  accomplish- 
ment and  reward. 

In  their  first  clearings,  American 
settlers  adapted  themselves  to  the 
land.  They  planted  a  variety  of 
crops,  because  they  produced  not 
for  a  money  market  but  for  their 
own  use.  Commercial  farming, 
with  its  malicious  and  destructive 
one-crop  system,  was  still  in  the  fu- 
ture. They  didn't  plow  the  hill- 
sides but  left  the  grass  and  forest 
cover.  They  didn't  need  to  violate 
the  land  in  that  first  age  of  simple 
occupation.  So  their  rivers  were 
clear  and  steady  in  their  flow.  Their 
pastures  stayed  green  under  the 
summer  sun.  The  wildfowl  nested 
in  undrained  marshes  and  the  vast 
flocks  of  pigeons  passed  like  rivers 
in  the  sky. 

The  Second  Stage 

The  Indian  did  not  think  of  land 
as  possession.  It  was  so  much  space 
to  move  in  with  freedom.  In  the 
first  treaties  with  European  colo- 
nists, the  Indians  could  not  grasp  the 


principle  of  permanent  and  exclusive 
right  to  the  land  as  property.  But 
tillage  meant  permanent  occupation, 
and  the  unrestricted  exploitation  of 
the  land  soon  brought  a  violation  of 
nature's  balances.  This  second  stage 
in  man's  relation  to  the  earth  has 
gone  by  the  terms  of  progress,  de- 
velopment, expansion.  Becoming 
aware  of  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
the  metals,  the  oil,  men  proceeded 
to  attack  the  earth  as  if  it  were  an 
enemy.  It  has  happened  a  dozen 
times  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
it  is  the  reason  for  a  dozen  vanished 
civilizations. 

The  Apostle  Paul  preached  in  An- 
tioch,  a  brilliant  and  powerful  city 
of  400,000  people.  He  preached 
against  the  sins  of  the  -city.  Now 
Antioch  is  a  drab  desert  town  of 
30,000,  and  if  you  want  to  find  the 
great  courtyards  of  the  powerful  an- 
cient city  you  must  go  where  the 
archeologists  have  dug  down 
through  30  feet  of  silt  to  uncover 
those  vanished  glories.  But  it  was 
not  the  sins  of  Antioch  that  de- 
stroyed the  city.  It  was  eroded 
valleys  of  the  Taurus  and  Lebanon 
mountain  ranges.  It  was  the  folly  of 
plowing  grassy  slopes  to  grow  a  mar- 
ketable grain  crop,  the  crime  of 
lowering  the  water  table  and  destroy- 
ing the  natural  reservoirs. 

The  land  makes  nations  great,  and 
the  land  destroys  them.  This  is  na- 
ture's exact  and  terrible  retribution. 

The  vast  American  landscape 
tempted  men  to  a  wanton  waste  of 
resources  and  made  them  heedless  of 
the  generations  who  should  occupy 
the  land  after  them. 

It  is  a  moving  thing  to  see  the 
annual  hay  harvest  in  the  wild  and 
somber  mountains  of  Norway.  In 
those  narrow  valleys  every  rod  of 
land  is  cherished  and  every  blade  of 
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grass  is  harvested.  Even  up  on  the 
mountainsides  there  may  be  a  pre- 
cious shelf  of  farm  land,  where  a  man 
carries  soil  on  his  back  to  make  the 
seedbed  a  trifle  deeper  so  that  his 
hoe  will  not  strike  through  to  the  bed 
rock  between  his  hills  of  potatoes. 
And  higher  still,  in  the  lofty  ledges, 
where  a  green  tuft  of  grass  veins  the 
granite  wall,  there  he  goes  to  com- 
plete his  harvest.  Wires  are  laced 
between  the  valley  farms  and  those 
high  ledges  and  men  cut  bundles  of 
grass  and  trolley  them  down  to  the 
valley  floor.  That  wild  mountain 
hay,  gathered  with  toil  and  patience 
and  a  touch  of  peril,  is  a  precious 
harvest.  When  one  sees  in  America 
the  grass  burning  for  hundreds  of 
miles  along  the  railroad  right-of-way, 
he  may  be  haunted  by  the  picture 
of  those  wires  laced  up  to  the  grass- 
tufted  ledges  of  mountain  walls. 

We  have  so  much — so  much  space, 
so  much  opportunity,  so  rich  a  land- 
scape— that  we  are  heedless  of  our 
riches.  We  are  the  spendthrift  chil- 
dren of  a  lavish  father.  That  is  our 
economic  history. 

Our  Grazing  Lands 

Think  about  our  grazing  lands. 
When  Colonel  Ashley  and  Jedediah 
Smith  first  penetrated  the  western 
reaches  of  the  Platte  and  the  Mis- 
souri Rivers  they  found  an  endless 
country  of  grass.  When  the  first 
laden  wagons  creaked  over  those 
high  plains  that  resilient  grass  sprang 
up  again  under  the  wagon  wheels; 
those  wagons  left  no  trail.  It  took 
hundreds  of  iron-tired  freight  wag- 
ons to  cut  through  the  dense  roots 
and  mark  a  path  of  travel  to  Santa 
Fe,  and  Oregon,  and  California. 

When  settlers  came  they  built  their 
houses  and  their  stables  out  of  that 


dense  sod  with  its  matted  grass  roots 
woven  by  10,000  melting  snows  and 
the  suns  of  10,000  summers.  It  took 
four  pairs  of  oxen  and  a  heavy  break- 
ing plow  to  turn  the  first  furrows 
in  that  prairie.  A  sea  of  grass,  with 
the  wind  moving  over  it.  Many  a 
Norwegian  fisherman  was  homesick 
for  living  water  when  he  saw  that 
endless  movement,  that  tireless  rip- 
ple, under  the  prairie  sky.  And  in 
the  midst  of  it  sky-blue  ponds  where 
the  snow-water  warmed  in  June,  and 
golden  acres  of  coreopsis  to  mark  the 
vanished  buffalo  wallows. 

Try  to  find  those  grasslands  now. 

A  thousand  years  ago  the  plains 
stretched  green  in  June  and  tawny 
in  October;  100  years  ago;  50.  But 
then  a  new  figure  came  north  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  He  wore  a  broad 
hat,  and  his  lean  face  was  dark.  His 
hands  were  always  restless,  being 
used  to  a  bridle  rein  or  a  lariat,  and 
in  the  prairie  silence  he  had  a  fond- 
ness for  humming  to  himself: 

"A  ten-dollar  hoss  and  a  forty- 
dollar  saddle 
And  I'm  goin'   to  punchin' 
Texas  cattle." 

The  cowboy  came,  driving  herds  of 
Texas  steers  north  to  the  new  cattle 
ranges.  Over  the  Chisholm  Trail  to 
Abilene  and  Dodge  City;  over  the 
Goodnight-Loving  Trail  up  the  long 
corridor  below  the  Rockies  to  the 
virgin  valleys  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana. 

Behind  the  cowboy  were  the  big 
cattle  corporations,  the  Laramie 
Stock  Co.,  the  Niobrara  Grazing  Co., 
the  Prairie  Land  and  Cattle  Co.,  pay- 
ing 25  percent  a  year  to  stockholders 
and  not  content  with  that,  then  40 
percent,  and  still  greedy  for  more. 
In  10  years  the  grasslands  were  grow- 
ing thin  of  pasture.  The  sharp 
hooves  of  cattle  were  biting  through 
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the  close-cropped  sod,  the  insulated 
earth  in  that  dry  climate  was  opened 
to  the  hot  winds  and  the  sun.  In  20 
years  the  range  was  overgrazed. 
Then  sheep  came  in,  nibbled  closer 
to  the  quick  of  that  plundered  prai- 
rie, and  their  little  pointed  hooves 
cut  deeper.  In  30  years  the  grass- 
land was  all  but  exhausted. 

Our  Timberlands 
Think  about  our  timberlands. 
In  1823  a  little  Norwegian  wan- 
derer, named  Cleng  Peerson,  walked 
overland  from  New  York  to  the 
western  territories.  At  Chicago  he 
turned  north.  For  6  days  he  printed 
his  steps  in  the  blank  sands  of  Lake 
Michigan.  At  evening  he  boiled  his 
kettle  at  the  lake's  edge.  He  slept 
under  the  soothing  drone  of  water. 
At  the  site  of  Milwaukee  (three  log 
huts,  one  of  them  empty)  he  found 
a  tall  man,  naked  to  the  waist,  beside 
a  cabin  hung  with  traps  and  snow- 
shoes. 

"What  will  I  find  if  I  continue 
north  from  here?"  Cleng  Peerson 
asked. 

Solomon  Juneau  was  a  fur  trader. 
He  knew  the  great  twilight  of  the 
forests. 

"Woods,  to  the  world's  end,"  he 
replied. 

It  was  almost  literally  true.  Woods 
for  600  miles.  In  that  day  six- 
sevenths  of  Wisconsin  was  forest. 
Two-thirds  of  Minnesota  was  forest. 
The  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
was  all  forest.  And  the  forest  began 
again  beyond  Lake  Superior,  stretch- 
ing away  toward  Hudson  Bay.  A 
country  as  big  as  France  and  every 
mile  of  it  mysterious  with  forest  twi- 
light and  haunted  with  the  sound 
of  running  water.  Cedar,  hemlock, 
tamarack,  and  pine.  A  forest  rich 
and  vast  enough  for  the  needs  of  a 


nation  forever. 

Try  to  find  that  forest  now.  A 
thousand  years  ago  the  great  woods 
stretched  unbroken  save  by  the  white 
water  of  its  rocky  rivers.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Even  30  years  ago, 
north  of  Lake  Superior.  But  then 
a  new  figure  came  from  the  camps  of  1 
New  Brunswick  and  Michigan.  He 
came  into  the  country  by  winter. 
He  carried  100  pounds  on  his  back, 
food,  tent,  blanket,  utensils,  and  a 
notebook.  His  eyes  were  keen  and 
restless.  He  was  the  first  white  man 
to  penetrate  the  unbroken  forest. 

The  timber  cruiser  came,  walking 
through  the  country..  And  his  eyes 
were  always  busy,  noting  the  lay  of 
the  land,  the  water  courses,  counting 
his  paces  while  he  kept  the  timber 
in  his  mind.  And  he  noted  the  soil 
to  judge  what  timber  lay  beyond  his 
vision.  When  the  ice  was  melting 
in  the  rivers  he  came  out  of  the 
woods,  and  he  brought  with  him  a 
blueprint  of  the  forest's  ruin. 

For  behind  the  timber  cruiser  were 
the  lumber  kings  and  the  great  cor- 
porations. They  logged  off  the 
forest  in  a  furious  assault.  "Come 
and  get  it!"  was  the  mess  cry  in  the 
lumber  camps.  "Come  and  get  it!" 
was  the  slogan  of  the  corporations. 
The  cruisers  penetrated  farther  into 
the  wilderness.  The  foremen  set  up 
bigger  camps  in  the  woods.  The 
sawmills  worked  day  and  night  on 
the  rivers,  and  islands  of  logs  3  acres 
in  extent,  600  rafts  in  a  single  sea- 
son, floated  down  to  mills  on  the 
lower  Mississippi. 

How  did  the  big  corporations  get 
hold  of  all  that  timber?  There  was 
the  Stone  and  Timber  Act  of  Con- 
gress, designed  to  safeguard  national 
resources.  But  the  corporations 
found  the  loopholes.  And  they  got 
the  timber. 
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The  enormous  forest  was  plun- 
:    dered.    Seven-eighths  of  the  timber 
was  wasted.   The  young  growth  was 
cleared  out  by  the  swampers.  The 
;    imperfect   logs   were   left   to  rot 
i    among  the  trampled  brush.  The 
slash  was  left  piled  30  feet  high, 
waiting  for  a  bolt  of  lightning  or  the 
spark  from  a  locomotive.    They  left 
the  country  ready  for  fire  and  help- 
less from  it. 

So  we  remember  Peshtigo,  Wis., 
where  419  persons  perished  in  fire 
that  swept  4  counties,  when  the  fire 
engine  was  melted  down  where  it 
stood  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire  hall, 
and  all  that  was  left  of  Simmons' 
hardware  store  was  60  dozen  axes 
melted  into  a  solid  mass  of  metal. 
Or  we  think  of  the  Moose  Lake  fire 
that  kept  the  freighters  groping 
through  a  gray  pall  over  all  Lake 
Superior  and  sent  clouds  of  smoke 
over  New  York  City  and  that  made 
people  sniff  the  air  uneasily  in  Balti- 
more and  Chattanooga. 

When  fire  swept  through  the 
ground  was  burned  so  that  there  was 
no  seed  bed  for  a  second  growth,  and 
what  new  forest  came  up  was  in- 
ferior hardwoods.  It  takes  a  gener- 
ation to  prepare  a  seed  bed,  and  a 
century,  even  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, to  grow  a  forest.  This  is  the 
irony  of  many  millions  of  acres  of 
National  Forest.  You  can  drive 
north  from  Milwaukee  or  north  from 
Madison  or  north  from  La  Crosse 
and  in  time  you  will  enter  a  gate 
arched  over  the  highway  and  you 
know  you  are  in  the  Menominee 
National  Forest,  or  the  Nicollet  Na- 
tional Forest,  or  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest.  Look  around  you. 
In  every  direction  scrub  growth  to 
the  horizon,  or  fire-blackened  stumps 
softened  with  raspberry  vines  and 
deerbrush,    or    a    meager  second- 


growth  forest  abounding  in  popple. 
Conservation  came  50  years  too  late 
in  these  pineries.  The  National  For- 
ests came  in  after  the  lumber  kings 
got  out.  This  was  locking  the  door 
after  the  horse  was  stolen,  and  the 
buggy  and  the  harness  and  most  of 
the  baled  hay,  too. 

Ten  years  was  a  reasonable  life  for 
a  sawmill  in  the  Mississippi  pineries. 
Fifteen  years  was  a  long  life.  I  think 
no  sawmill  in  Wisconsin  ever  oper- 
ated for  20  years.  When  all  the  for- 
est was  ruined  they  blew  the  long 
whistle  and  the  town  was  abandoned. 
The  woods  are  dotted  with  those 
ghost  camps,  with  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  machinery  rusted  in  the  mills, 
with  pike  poles  rusted  by  the  land- 
ing. In  Sweden  there  are  sawmills 
that  have  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion for  200  years.  The  lumber  is 
milled  but  the  forest  remains.  The 
young  growth  comes  on  to  maturity 
and  is  harvested  in  its  time.  Today, 
after  200  years  of  large-scale  lumber- 
ing there  is  more  timber  in  Sweden 
than  there  was  in  1700. 

The  Farm  Lands 

Think  of  the  farm  lands  of 
America. 

The  cotton  farmers  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Georgia  seaboard.  They 
found  a  land  rich  and  well-watered, 
with  abundant  rainfall  and  a  long 
growing  season.  Georgia  was 
founded  as  a  benevolent  enterprise. 
In  this  favored  region  men  might  all 
prosper;  goodness  and  justice  and 
freedom  would  be  products  of  that 
fair  and  fertile  earth.  But  cotton 
was  a  money  crop.  Fields  were 
plowed  and  planted  to  cotton.  Sea- 
son after  season.  Decade  after 
decade.  The  rich  flat  lands  began 
to  diminish  in  yield  and  so  the  hill- 
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sides  were  plowed  and  the  brush  was 
cleared  off  the  red  clay  lands  and  new 
cotton  fields  were  bursting  white 
over  Georgia.  The  land  grew  poor, 
the  hillsides  eroded.  The  big  cot- 
ton farmers  left  tenants  on  their 
plundered  Georgia  land  and  moved 
on  to  raise  better  cotton  crops  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  And 
they  were  still  exporting  the  price- 
less fertility  of  the  soil  with  every 
bale  of  cotton. 

What  then  of  Georgia,  the  rich 
and  beautiful  State,  the  benevolent 
enterprise? 

It  is  a  grim  picture. 

The  land  can  make  a  people 
strong,  and  it  can  overwhelm  them 
in  fast  or  slow  disaster. 

In  20  other  sections  the  same 
perilous  pattern  has  been  followed. 
Only  Georgia  was  an  old  colony,  an 
eighteenth  century  settlement,  and 
the  process  has  gone  on  longer  there. 
Fortunately  many  American  regions 
are  still  in  an  earlier  stage  of  peril. 
But  over  and  over  we  have  seen  the 
blind  and  selfish  system.  One-crop 
farming,  the  exhausting  of  the  soil, 
then,  while  the  frontier  lasted,  the 
moving  on  to  plunder  a  new  home- 
stead. In  Wisconsin  the  early  wheat 
farmers  tapped  a  long-stored  fertility 
in  their  prairie  fields.  Twenty  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre,  at  first.  Ten 
years  later  it  was  10  bushels,  15  years 
and  it  was  5.  Then  they  moved  on. 
That  was  the  easy  thing  to  do,  ex- 
haust the  earth  and  move  on.  They 
could  have  varied  their  crops,  they 
could  have  restored  the  vitality  to 
their  fields,  but  it  was  easier  to  move 
on.  The  momentum  of  the  age  was 
to  take  what  nature  offered  and  go 
west  for  a  new  taking.  Not  to  hold 
back  and  live  and  farm  with  a  con- 
cern for  the  next  generation  on  that 
land.    They  were,  like  the  cattlemen 


and  the  lumbermen,  too  selfish  and 
too  short-sighted  to  see  beyond  their 
own  next  harvest. 

What  is  the  result?  In  1630  there 
were  in  America  50,000,000  acres  of 
desert.  In  1930  there  were  100,000,- 
000  acres  of  desert.  And  every 
reader  of  history  knows  that  the 
most  crucial  measure  of  a  civiliza- 
tion is  its  use  of  the  land.  In  France 
150  years  ago,  the  Napoleonic  code 
required  that  every  owner  and  user 
of  the  land  should  be  ready  and 
willing  to  defend  it  from  military 
attack.  It  is  past  time  for  a  land  code 
in  our  time  that  will  require  that 
every  owner  and  user  of  the  land 
shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  de- 
fend it  from  neglect,  misuse,  and 
despoliation. 

The  Third  Stage 

The  third  stage  in  the  relation  of 
man  and  nature  appears  when  man 
cooperates  with  nature.  This  is  not 
an  easy  attitude  to  develop  in  Amer- 
ica. It  means  the  overcoming  of  a 
whole  history  of  indifference.  It 
means  the  cultivating  of  new  in- 
stincts, new  values,  new  responsibil- 
ities. It  means  building  up  a  new 
folk  lore,  with  the  heroes  who  were 
destroyers,  Buffalo  Bill  and  Paul 
Bunyan,  giving  place  to  heroes  who 
were  builders,  Hugh  Bennett  and 
John  Muir.  It  means  reshaping  the 
attitude  and  way  of  life  of  a  nation 
accustomed  almost  from  the  first  to 
plundering  the  riches  of  a  supposedly 
inexhaustible  continent. 

There  is  no  greater  desolation  than 
in  the  places  where  man  has  lived 
and  then  passed  on.  The  camps  he 
has  abandoned.  The  country  he  has 
lived  in  briefly  and  then  left.  Ghost 
towns.  There  are  thousands  of  them 
in  the  West.  Towns  like  Tomb- 
stone, Virginia  City,  Silver  Plume, 
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and  Leadville.  Towns  like  Central 
City,  Colo.,  once  bigger  and  more 
prosperous  than  Denver.  It  had  the 
first  pipe  organ  in  Colorado,  and 
when  General  Grant  got  o£f  the  train 
to  pay  a  visit  there  he  found  step- 
ping blocks  of  solid  silver  laid  down 
for  him  to  walk  on.  Now  the  rot- 
ting sluiceways  crumble  on  the 
gashed  mountainsides.  The  deserted 
shafts  yawn  above  the  desolate  slag 
piles.  The  steep  streets  are  growing 
up  in  tumbleweed.  The  roofs  have 
broken  under  the  weight  of  winter 
snows.  On  winter  nights  the  track 
of  wolves  is  printed  in  the  empty 
streets  and  coyotes  howl  around  the 
ruined  stamp  mills. 

There  are  empty  valleys  in  Ver- 
mont, and  lifeless  farms  in  western 
Washington,  and  abandoned  lumber 
towns  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota,  because  men  pillaged  the 
land  and  then  moved  on,  leaving 
ruin  behind  them. 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
lessons  of  history.  Our  relation  to 
the  land  has  been  unlike  that  of  any 
other  people,  freer,  more  individual- 
istic, more  dramatically  efficient. 
But  the  land  is  sensitive;  it  reflects 
like  a  mirror  the  motives  that  are 
at  work  upon  it.  Every  day  in  the 
spring  of  1941  enough  soil  to  make 
49  farms  of  160  acres  ran  off  into  the 
rivers. 

We  have  a  further  lesson — that 
land  cannot  be  misused  without  ef- 
fects which  will  reach  far  beyond 
the  user  to  all  society.  The  respon- 
sibility of  land  ownership  increases 
with  every  step  in  agricultural  prog- 
ress, until  the  rights  of  one  age  be- 
come the  wrongs  of  another.  The 
eighteenth  century  individualism  of 
the  Georgia  cotton  farmer  becomes 
the  twentieth  century  Tobacco  Road, 
and  the  free  enterprise  of  the  Kansas 


wheat  rancher  in  1920  becomes  the 
Dust  Bowl  a  dozen  years  later. 

Other  countries  have  learned  these 
lessons.  In  Sweden  land  was  classi- 
fied by  a  land  use  survey  in  1752. 
We  are  just  beginning  such  a  survey, 
almost  200  years  later.  Denmark 
has  twice  as  much  forest  now  as  she 
had  50  years  ago,  and  the  production 
of  dairy  products  has  increased  two- 
fold at  the  same  time.  German  for- 
ests and  farm  lands  have  long  been 
supervised  by  an  aggressive  policy 
of  conservation.  England  is  divided 
into  48  drainage  areas  that  function 
in  the  interests  of  national  prosperity. 
England  has  no  erosion  problem  and 
no  floods,  because  her  rains  are  gentle 
and  because  she  has  kept  sod  on  the 
slopes.  So  they  sing  "Flow  Gently 
Sweet  Afton"  instead  of  "River  Stay 
Away  from  My  Door." 

Two  ages  are  past  in  the  relation- 
ship of  American  people  to  the  earth. 
If  the  third  age  is  to  be  entered,  we 
must  learn  quickly  what  in  other 
countries  has  been  the  product  of 
long  tradition.  We  must  realize  that 
land  is  unlike  any  other  property,  that 
its  use  is  a  matter  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  of  vital  social  concern.  We 
have  come  to  the  end  of  an  irrespon- 
sible individualism,  and  if  we  stub- 
bornly refuse  to  enter  into  a  vast 
cooperation  our  individualism  will 
destroy  us. 

Regulation  by  Society 

The  remedy  for  the  ills  of  our  land 
is  simple,  and  prodigiously  difficult. 
It  is  the  universal  adoption  of  wise 
land  use  and  management,  backed 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Such  opinion  must  recognize  the 
sovereign  right  of  society  to  regulate 
the  use  of  land  by  owners  and  ten- 
ants so  that  it  may  be  conserved  as 
the  basis  of  all  national  riches.  This 
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is  a  two-way  responsibility.  The  tax- 
payer has  a  right  to  expect  a  uni- 
versal cooperation  in  programs  of 
land  use  planning  and  conservation. 
And  the  landowner  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  taxpayer  to  share  the  cost 
of  these  programs.  Such  coopera- 
tion can  result  in  the  grasping  of  far- 
sighted  opportunities.  It  makes  land 
use  a  cooperative  individualism,  a 
social  enterprise. 

Perhaps  we  are  at  this  moment 
entering  a  new  age  in  our  history. 
We  are  seeing  dams  storing  the 
mountain  water,  ready  to  make  green 
whole  areas  that  have  been  desert. 
We  are  beginning  to  plan  a  wise 
and  profitable  use  of  land,  suiting 
the  crops  to  the  laws  of  geography, 
giving  grass  land  back  to  grass, 
timberland  back  to  timber,  swamp 
land  back  to  the  vital  reservoirs  of 


drainage.  After  a  long  and  tragic 
error  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  vast  balance  of  nature,  which 
never  permitted  floods  and  dust 
storms  and  forest  fires.  With  our 
enormous  machinery,  our  dams  and 
power  lines,  our  experiment  stations 
and  planning  boards,  we  can  coop- 
erate with  nature  just  as  efficiendy 
as  for  a  few  generations  we  plun- 
dered it.  And  the  rewards  will  be 
everlasting. 

The  greatness  of  America  has  been 
the  greatness  of  our  continent — its 
sweep,  its  varied  resources,  its  abun- 
dant vitality. 

We  have  what  other  nations  go  to 
war  to  obtain. 

And  if  we  are  determined  to  de- 
fend it  from  attack,  we  should  be 
equally  determined  to  defend  it  from 
our  own  abuse. 


Rapid  change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  cannot  bring  bac\ 
"the  good  old  days"  and  perhaps  would  not  want  to  if  we  could. 
In  the  ig2o's  we  looked  bac\  to  the  pi-e-war  period  of  1910-14  as 
the  "golden  age  of  American  agriculture."  In  the  1930's  we  con- 
sidered the  1920s  not  so  bad  by  comparison.  What  will  the 
1940's  have  in  store?  Without  adequate  consideration  and  plan- 
ning for  the  adjustments  that  will  be  necessary,  the  years  ahead 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  1930's.  How  can  farm-man- 
agement workers  help  to  make  them  better?  If  we  loo\  beyond 
the  present  emergency  we  realize  that  the  agricultural  resources 
of  this  country  can  be  utilized  much  more  effectively  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  better  living  for  farm  people.  Trained 
farm-management  workers  can  help  farmers  to  achieve  that  goal. 

— Sherman  E.  Johnson. 
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Society  and 

CONSERVATION 


By  ARTHUR  C.  BUNCE.1  An  unsolved  and  always  interesting 
problem,  previously  discussed  in  Land  Policy  Review,  has  to  do 
with  individual  judgments,  freedom,  and  economic  compulsion 
as  against  social  values  and  compulsion.  Or,  more  specifically , 
the  problem  involves  priorities  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  Nation 
in  conservation.  Research  in  the  economics  of  conservation  must 
be  directed  to  an  analysis  of  certain  relationships  and  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  of  evaluation.  As  A.  C.  Pigou  said  in  his 
boo\,  The  Economics  of  Welfare,  "It  is  better  to  know  exactly 
what  facts  are  required  to  ma\e  the  answering  of  a  question 
possible,  even  though  these  facts  are  unattainable,  than  to  rest  in 
a  fog  of  vague  and  credulous  opinion!' 


IF  INDIVIDUAL  free- 
dom and  initiative  are  de- 
sirable, then  social  action 
that  limits  individual  ac- 
tion (either  by  removing  part  of  a 
man's  income  by  taxation  or  affecting 
his  actions  as  a  producer)  should  be 
justified  by  rational  argument. 

The  individual  often  thinks  of  the 
"good  of  society"  but  lives  under  in- 
stitutional arrangements  that  make 
futile  his  own  actions  to  achieve  the 
desired  end.  Most  citizens,  for  ex- 
ample, believe  in  national  defense, 
but  few  send  personal  checks  to  the 
Treasury  to  buy  munitions — a  futile, 
unusual  act.  People  prefer  to  sup- 
port legislation  that  will  be  effective 
by  taxing  everyone. 

Society's  reflection  of  individual 
judgments  of  values — which  conflict 


with  their  actions  as  individuals — 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  writers 
as  reflecting  a  difference  between  so- 
cial and  individual  time  preference, 
and  this  has  been  used  as  a  blanket 
rationalization  of  why  society  needs 
to  act  to  conserve  our  resources. 
This  concept  obscures  rather  than 
clarifies  the  issue.  Some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  social  action  to 
achieve  conservation  is  justified  may 
be  presented  under  broad  headings: 
I.  When  it  would  be  economic  for 
the  individual  entrepreneur  to  do  so 
but  he  does  not, 


1  Journal  Paper  No.  J878  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ames, 
Iowa,  Project  No.  578.  The  SCS  and  BAE 
are  cooperating  in  this  project  but  are  not 
responsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  this 
article. 
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II.  When  conservation  is  not  eco- 
nomic for  the  individual  but  is  for 
society,  and 

III.  When  intangible  ends  desired 
by  society  (and  the  individuals  com- 
prising it)  can  only  be  attained  by 
collective  action. 

I. 

Social  action  to  achieve  conserva- 
tion, when  it  is  economic  for  the 
individual  to  do  so,  is  justified  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  increase  indi- 
vidual and  social  net  returns.  The 
major  problem  is  to  determine  how 
much  may  be  expended,  what  meth- 
ods should  be  used,  and  what  cri- 
teria are  available  to  determine 
whether  conservation  is  economic  or 
not, 

The  distinction  between  deteriora- 
tion and  depletion  is  important  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  funds 
that  society  should  expend  to  elimi- 
nate what  is  essentially  waste. 

Depletion  means  the  utilization  of 
replaceable  elements  of  soil  produc- 
tivity and  in  this  case  land  and  capital 
have  great  substitutability;  deteriora- 
tion represents  the  utilization  or  de- 
struction of  elements  that  are  not 
replaceable  and  capital  has  little  sub- 
stitutability with  land.  In  the  case 
of  fertility  depletion,  society  might 
well  expend  funds  as  long  as  they 
increase  the  social  net  product  by  an 
amount  greater  than  the  cost.  In 
an  emergency  such  expenditures  may 
be  essential  in  order  to  utilize  our 
resources  in  the  best  way,  but  in 
more  normal  times  the  difficulties  of 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  ex- 
penditures in  achieving  their  objec- 
tive would  limit  the  scope  of  social 
action  to  education  and,  possibly, 
subsidies  for  specific  improvements. 

The  use  of  coercion  could  hardly 
be  justified  unless  a  serious  crisis 


arose.  To  develop  an  effective  pro- 
gram, the  causes  of  uneconomic  de- 
pletion should  be  studied  in  order 
that  the  most  appropriate  action 
could  be  taken.  Even  if  society  took 
no  action,  any  loss  resulting  is  only 
temporary.  In  the  case  of  un- 
economic exploitation  that  results  in 
soil  deterioration,  not  only  present 
net  returns  but  future  net  returns  are 
reduced  and  irreplaceable  capital  as- 
sets are  destroyed;  in  this  case,  so- 
ciety is  justified  in  making  expendi- 
tures to  prevent  the  capital  loss  as 
well  as  the  loss  in  net  income.  In 
actual  practice,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  depletion  and 
deterioration  when  both  occur  to- 
gether, but  the  distinction  may  be 
useful  in  determining  the  areas  in 
which  social  action  is  most  urgent. 

A  general  guide  would  be  that 
social  action  and  funds  should  be 
first  directed  to  achieving  conserva- 
tion in  those  areas  where  uneco- 
nomic soil  deterioration  is  occurring 
because  deterioration  represents  a 
waste  of  capital  assets  as  well  as  a 
loss  in  current  net  income. 

A  second  guide  to  policy  would  be 
that  society,  over  any  given  period, 
should  not  expend  more  funds  to 
eliminate  uneconomic  exploitation 
than  the  sum  of  the  capital  losses  and 
net  income  losses  over  the  same 
period. 

A  third  objective  of  social  policy 
would  be  to  use  the  control  methods 
that  are  most  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  basic  causes  of  uneconomic 
exploitation. 

Four  Factors 

Custom  is  one  of  the  important 
factors  determining  human  actions 
particularly  in  relation  to  consump- 
tion. In  industrial  production  its 
importance  has  rapidly  declined  with 
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the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
technological  change.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  same  change  has  occurred  in 
agriculture;  farm  operators  are  more 
price-responsive  in  an  agriculture 
that  is  largely  commercial  in  nature, 
but  this  varies  greatly  through  the 
United  States.  An  operator  may 
realize  that  his  practices  damage  the 
soil  and  a  change  might  conserve  his 
soil  and  maintain  his  income,  but  he 
may  continue  his  present  system  be- 
cause the  benefits  seem  insignificant 
compared  to  the  "effort"  involved  in 
fencing,  say,  or  making  other  ad- 
justments for  better  rotations  and 
contouring.  Sometimes  farming 
systems  developed  when  the  land  was 
richer,  and  an  originally  economic  ex- 
ploitive system  became  uneconomic 
as  the  fertility  declined. 

Lack  of  knowledge,  also  an  im- 
portant factor,  takes  many  forms. 
Farmers  have  not  been  aware  that 
the  productivity  of  their  farms  has 
been  decreasing  because  improve- 
ments in  varieties  and  techniques  of 
production  have  obscured  declines  in 
yields,  whereas  if  fertility  had  been 
maintained,  yields  would  be  much 
higher.  Many  farmers  were  un- 
aware that  sheet  erosion,  particularly 
insidious,  was  taking  place  until 
gullies  developed. 

A  further  factor  was  the  upward 
trend  of  land  values  from  1900  to 
1920  (when  they  doubled  each 
decade)  which  tended  to  offset  any 
decline  in  value  that  should  have 
taken  place  as  the  fertility  was  re- 
moved; at  the  same  time  it  tended 
to  make  the  capital  loss  from  ex- 
ploitation larger  and  therefore  made 
it  more  economic  to  conserve  the 
soil. 

Some  farmers  recognized  that  their 
soil  was  deteriorating,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  prevent  or  reduce  the 


deterioration.  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  soil  conservation 
demonstration  areas  has  been  that 
they  have  not  only  "demonstrated" 
but  also  "tested"  many  conservation 
practices.  Even  today  we  are  not 
fully  informed  as  to  the  best  possible 
methods  of  conserving  all  our  various 
soil  types. 

Does  Conservation  Pay? 

A  still  more  intricate  problem  con- 
cerns the  decision  as  to  whether  con- 
servation pays.  The  operator  would 
have  to  know  the  size  of  the  annual 
capital  loss  and  the  net  income  from 
the  conserving  system  as  well  as  the 
exploitation  system.  He  could  reach 
a  wise  decision  only  after  an  analysis 
of  the  changes  in  land  use,  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  crops  produced,  the 
livestock,  feed,  labor,  gross  income, 
and  costs.  But  few  farmers  have  the 
necessary  facts  to  make  accurate  esti- 
mates of  this  kind,  and  exploitation 
may  continue  although  a  conserva- 
tion system  actually  would  be  much 
more  economic. 

Insecurity  of  tenure  may  encour- 
age uneconomic  exploitation.  The 
change  to  a  conserving  system,  for 
example,  might  require  more  pas- 
ture and  more  roughage-consuming 
animals;  these  often  need  a  produc- 
tion period  of  several  years,  and  un- 
certainty of  tenure  creates  an  added 
risk  for  the  operator.  Uncertainty 
also  militates  against  the  investment 
of  capital  involved.  Similarly,  lack 
of  any  provisions  for  compensaion 
for  unexhausted  improvements  reacts 
against  a  long-time  plan  involving 
liming,  fertilization,  and  legumes. 

Rationing  of  credit  by  various 
credit  agencies  may  cause  uneco- 
nomic exploitation  to  continue  by 
withholding  credit — through  high 
interest  rates  or  limitation  of  loans — 
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for  either  urgent  personal  needs 
(such  as  education  of  children)  or 
for  productive  livestock  capable  of 
using  more  roughage.  In  the  case 
of  the  loans  for  personal  expendi- 
tures, an  uneconomic  disinvestment 
may  result  because  of  the  individ- 
ual's inability  to  relate  his  time  pref- 
erence to  the  interest  rate  by  bor- 
rowing. In  the  case  of  production 
loans,  a  high  interest  rate  or  ration- 
ing may  prevent  the  individual  from 
adjusting  his  farming  to  a  more 
profitable  and  more  conservational 
system. 

These  factors  do  not  exhaust  the 
causes  of  uneconomic  exploitation. 
Fluctuations  in  prices  may  introduce 
a  further  element  of  uncertainty  in 
investments,  and  farm  size  may  be 
important  because  the  unit  of  opera- 
tion may  be  too  small  to  provide  the 
necessary  standard  of  living  without 
disinvestment. 

II. 

Even  though  exploitation  was  eco- 
nomic for  the  individual  because  it 
maximized  net  returns,  it  might  not 
be  economic  for  society  because  so- 
cial net  returns  might  be  less  than 
private  net  returns,  similarly,  con- 
servation or  improvement  not  eco- 
nomic to  the  individual  may  be 
economic  to  society. 

Several  considerations  may  cause 
this  difference:  When  exploitation 
involves  damages  (or  conservation 
and  improvement  involve  benefits) 
apart  from  the  destruction  of  the 
resource  involved,  which  do  not  im- 
pinge upon  the  individual;  when  the 
capital  losses  or  gains  do  not  impinge 
upon  the  individual,  and  when  so- 
ciety can  affect  the  cost  price  struc- 
ture and  can  borrow  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  can  the  individual. 


These  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  they  serve  to  simplify  description. 

Because  the  benefits  of  conserva- 
tion or  improvement  largely  corre- 
spond to  the  elimination  of  certain 
damages,  only  the  latter  are  oudined 
here. 

An  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  run- 
off of  surface  water  may  cause  higher 
flood  peaks,  floods,  and  various  other 
damages.  Silt  may  be  deposited  in 
rivers,  reservoirs,  and  on  low  lands. 
Roads  and  drainage  ways  may  be  af- 
fected. The  infiltration  of  water 
and  the  water  table  may  be  altered. 
Levels  of  lakes  and  sloughs  may  be 
lowered.  All  these  are  related  to 
plant  growth  and  wildlife. 

The  difficulty  often  lies  not  in 
estimating  the  total  damage  but  in 
allocating  it  to  specific  causes  or 
areas.  When  such  costs  or  losses  can 
be  related  to  specific  areas,  society  is 
justified  in  attempting  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  them.  Because  our  basic 
assumption  is  that  exploitation  is  eco- 
nomic to  the  individual,  conserva- 
tion will  involve  a  loss  in  present 
income;  and  this  must  be  balanced 
against  the  gain  resulting  to  other 
members  of  society.  Since  there  are 
innumerable  improvements  that  may 
reduce  the  damages  of  exploitation 
without  achieving  complete  consei- 
vation,  one  guide  to  social  policy 
would  be  to  control  exploitation  until 
the  marginal  loss  in  income  to  the 
individuals  equalled  the  marginal 
gain  to  society. 

Cost  of  Relief 

A  less  direct  cost  to  society  that 
may  result  from  continued  exploita- 
tion is  the  cost  of  relief  or  resettle- 
ment when  land  productivity  is  so 
reduced  that  it  will  not  support  the 
present  population — farmers  and 
the   town    populations,  including 
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service  and  educational  centers  alike. 
This  problem  may  arise  only  when 
farm  sizes  are  so  out  of  line  that 
disinvestment  occurs  to  provide  the 
necessary  annual  income  unobtaina- 
ble under  conservation  measures. 

Sooner  or  later  the  income  from 
exploitation  will  decline  and  the 
population  will  be  forced  to  adjust, 
and  then  conservation  implies  more 
than  introducing  a  new  farming  sys- 
tem. Either  farms  must  be  made 
larger  or  a  permanent  subsidy  paid 
to  the  operators  who  practice  con- 
servation. Society  must  take  pre- 
ventative measures  affecting  future 
settlement  through  zoning  ordi- 
nances and  a  long-time  population 
and  land  use  plan.  The  plan  must 
consider  land  use  as  such  but  also  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  other  sec- 
ondary productive  enterprises  in  re- 
lation to  future  needs.  Any  expen- 
diture to  establish  conservation  when 
it  means  a  lower  income  to  the  pres- 
ent operators  may  be  wasted  funds 
unless  steps  are  also  taken  to  see 
that  the  farm  unit  will  yield  a  living. 

Often  exploitation  seems  economic 
to  the  individual  because  he  can 
transfer  the  capital  loss  to  society  or 
to  other  individuals.  The  simplest 
instance  is  that  of  the  tenant  farmer 
on  a  i-year  lease  whose  objective  is 
to  get  the  greatest  net  income  this 
year  and  who  does  not  consider  the 
loss  in  capital  assets  borne  entirely 
by  the  landowner.  The  landlord 
may  permit  this  simply  because  he 
does  not  know  or  cannot  supervise 
farm  operations  and  establish  a  land 
use  program  that  will  maintain  his 
investment. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  educa- 
tion of  landlords  and  the  develop- 
ment of  institutional  arrangements 
encouraging  longer  periods  of  tenure 
and  security  of  occupancy  appear  to 


be  the  best  methods  of  achieving  con- 
servation. 

Similar  conditions  exist  when  the 
operator  of  a  heavily  or  over-mort- 
gaged farm  is  attempting  to  meet 
interest  and  principal  payments  over 
too  short  a  period.  He  disinvests 
his  capital  in  order  to  pay  for  it;  and 
if  the  disinvestment  does  not  reduce 
net  income  too  rapidly,  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  his  obligations  and 
build  up  the  soil  after  the  debt  is 
paid.  Whether  this  is  an  extremely 
wasteful  method  depends  upon  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  productivity 
of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  deterio- 
ration, such  restoration  may  be  im- 
possible. An  increase  in  the  mort- 
gage period  from  20  to  40  years  or 
more  might  permit  him  to  maintain 
his  capital  and  enjoy  a  higher  in- 
come over  the  whole  period.  Where 
his  net  income  is  rapidly  reduced  or 
when  the  mortgage  is  too  high,  fore- 
closure is  inevitable  and  the  longer 
it  is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be 
the  capital  loss  borne  by  the  lender. 

The  Place  of  Society 

Because  society  is  the  people,  it  can 
make  investments  that  individuals 
do  not  make  because  of  the  period 
of  investment,  the  magnitude  of  the 
capital  expenditure  involved,  or  the 
uncertainty  of  returns.  Society 
spreads  this  risk,  through  its  ability 
to  tax,  and  can  collect  for  any  intan- 
gible services  that  may  result  from 
the  investment.  Society  may  also 
affect  costs  and  prices  through  tar- 
iffs, taxes,  fiscal  policies,  franchises, 
monopoly  legislation,  and  the  like. 
Also  social  costs  of  conservation  or 
improvement  may  be  lower  than  in- 
dividual costs  during  a  depression 
because  society  may  make  use  of  un- 
employed resources  such  as  labor 
and  the  social  costs  of  conservation 
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are  offset  by  a  reduction  in  relief 
costs:  In  all  these  cases  realistic  so- 
cial accounting  is  needed  and  the 
current  interest  rate  should  be  used 
in  making  estimates. 

Interest  rates  are  important  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  resources,  and 
they  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  justification  of  social  action 
when  exploitation  is  economic  for 
the  individual  but  not  for  society. 

If  the  interest  rate  available  to  in- 
dividuals for  buying  land  or  other 
productive  investments  is  6  percent 
from  local  credit  agencies  and  the 
Government  can  borrow  money  and 
make  loans  for  3  percent,  a  conser- 
vation problem  immediately  arises; 
land  with  a  rent  of  $6  an  acre  is 
worth  only  $100  an  acre  to  the  in- 
dividual but  is  worth  $200  an  acre  to 
the  Government,  assuming  equality 
of  conditions  affecting  both  parties. 

Actually,  the  difference  between 
these  rates  is  partly  due  to  differing 
risks:  Loans  to  an  individual  are  tied 
up  with  his  ability  and  fluctuations 
in  prices,  while  the  Government  can 
transfer  risks  to  society  through  its 
power  to  tax,  and  the  creditor  is 
reasonably  sure  that  his  loan  will  be 
refunded,  and  interest  paid.  This 
provides  a  basis  for  assuming  that 
the  interest  earned  on  the  current 
value  of  Government  bonds  is  as 
close  an  approximation  to  the  mar- 
ginal productivity  of  capital  that  we 
can  obtain  and  investors  would  bid 
the  value  of  land,  having  a  rent  of 
$6  an  acre,  up  to  $200. 

The  difficulty  then  arises:  Whether 
actual  land  values  are  more  closely 
related  to  the  rate  of  interest  avail- 
able to  the  borrower  or  to  the  theo- 
retical rate  that  reflects  the  marginal 
productivity  of  capital;  how  impor- 
tant in  determining  value  are  other 
factors  related  to  the  family  living, 


and  the  importance  attached  to  own- 
ership in  giving  "job  security"  to  the 
operator. 

Again,  actual  rents  may  vary 
widely  from  the  theoretical  rent  be- 
cause it  includes  an  assumption  re- 
garding the  standard  of  living  or 
returns  for  family  labor  and  man- 
agement which  must  be  deducted  as 
part  of  the  costs.  This  assumption 
is  that  labor,  land,  and  capital  are 
combined  approximately  so  that  the 
marginal  returns  from  each  are  the 
same.  Because  of  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  grades  of  land,  labor,  and 
managerial  ability,  an  extremely 
complex  condition  arises  in  which  all 
returns  to  resources  reflect  their  de- 
gree of  scarcity  in  relationship  to  the 
subjective  desires  of  human  beings. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  assures 
us  that  the  marginal  returns  to  labor 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  any 
given  standard  of  living. 

If  we  introduce  into  this  pattern 
two  interest  rates,  one  representing 
the  marginal  productivity  of  capital 
and  one  representing  the  rate  at 
which  farmers  can  borrow,  the  di- 
vergence between  private  and  social 
net  profit  can  be  seen.  Let  us  further 
assume  that  the  rate  representing  the 
marginal  productivity  of  capital,  say 
3  percent,  determines  the  value  of  the 
land  because  of  the  mobility  of  in- 
vestments while  the  rate  at  which 
loans  are  available  is  6  percent  be- 
cause of  custom,  rigidity,  or  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  banking  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  farm- 
er buying  a  farm  will  earn  3  per- 
cent on  his  investment  but  will  pay 
6  percent  on  his  loan,  and  this  is 
only  possible  by  one  of  three  means. 
He  may  disinvest  his  capital  assets; 
he  may  lower  his  consumption  of 
goods,  or  he  may  earn  a  rate  of 
profit  on  his  working  capital  substan- 
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tially  higher  than  the  interest  rate  on 
loans.  Which  he  will  do  will  largely 
be  determined  by  his  position  on  the 

j  standard  of  living  scale.  The  poorer 
the  standard  of  living,  the  less  the 
possibility  of  saving  and  the  greater 
the  probability  that  uneconomic  ex- 

•  ploitation  will  occur.    The  mana- 

i  gerial  ability  to  make  profits  on 
working  capital  is,  of  course,  re- 
flected in  the  standard  of  living  and 

:  income  of  the  farm  family. 

An  Example 

One  example  will  indicate  these 
relationships.  If  the  rent  from  an 
acre  of  land  is  $6  and  the  marginal 
productivity  of  capital  is  3  percent, 
then  the  land  will  be  valued  at  $200. 
To  buy  a  100-acre  farm  would  re- 
quire $20,000,  and  the  interest 
charges  alone  at  6  percent  would  be 
$1,200  a  year;  the  capital  asset  would 
yield  $600  and  the  remaining  $600 
would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
management  and  family  labor  re- 
turns. If  we  assume  these  earnings 
for  the  grade  of  management  nec- 
essary to  run  this  100-acre  farm  "ap- 
propriately" are  $2,000,  then  the  an- 
nual saving  of  $600  might  be  possi- 
ble. If,  however,  the  managerial 
ability  were  such  that  it  could  only 
handle  50  acres  appropriately,  the 
interest  payment  would  be  $600  and 
the  returns  $300,  leaving  $300  to  be 
paid.  Assuming  management  and 
family  labor  returns  to  be  $1,000,  it 
might  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
operator  to  save  the  $300  needed  to 
pay  the  interest  alone.  If  to  the  in- 
terest is  added  an  amortization 
charge  to  liquidate  the  debt  over  a 
10-  to  20-year  period,  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  poorer  manager  to  be- 
come an  owner  without  exploiting 
his  capital  assets  is  seen.  One  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  be  ten- 


ancy with  security  of  occupancy  and 
another  would  be  a  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  interest  differential  or  an 
extension  of  the  mortgage  period. 

Institutional  Factors 

A  further  effect  of  differential  in- 
terest rates  is  the  retarding  effect  on 
investments  in  land  or  livestock 
which  may  prevent  the  change  from 
an  exploitive  system  to  a  conserva- 
tion system  from  taking  place  at 
the  point  it  becomes  economic  to  do 
so.  Society  under  these  circum- 
stances is  justified  in  taking  actions 
designed  to  prevent  exploitation;  for 
operators  with  high  managerial  ca- 
pacity, longer  mortgage  periods  or 
lower  interest  rates  on  mortgages 
and  conservation  investments  may 
be  justified,  provided  that  the  re- 
turns to  this  ability  are  large  enough 
to  permit  saving;  where  managerial 
ability  has  such  low  returns  that 
savings  cannot  be  made,  tenancy  as- 
sociated with  reforms  giving  security 
of  occupancy  and  compensation  for 
improvements  may  be  the  soundest 
long-time  program. 

Impinging  upon  this  purely  theo- 
retical picture  we  find  a  host  of  in- 
stitutional factors.  Farm  popula- 
tion is  relatively  immobile,  farm  size 
and  population  patterns  are  rather 
stable  and  based  upon  historical  de- 
velopments, and  rent  is  often  cus- 
tomary and  may  have  little  relation- 
ship to  the  productivity  of  the  land. 
In  spite  of,  and  partly  due  to,  these 
complexities,  a  differential  interest 
rate  does  exist  in  many  areas,  and 
the  basic  problem  lies  in  determining 
the  proper  charge  for  risks  due  to 
fluctuations  in  prices  and  managerial 
errors.  Government  programs 
aimed  at  stabilizing  farm  income  by 
an  ever-normal  granary  or  by  sub- 
sidies to  low  income  groups  have 
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important  implications  to  conserva- 
tion because  they  may  eliminate 
some  of  the  risks  and  justify  an  in- 
terest rate  to  farmers  more  closely 
approaching  that  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  borrow. 

Regardless  of  the  causes  of  exploi- 
tation that  is  uneconomic  to  society, 
social  action  to  eliminate  it  is  justi- 
fied, but  the  actions  taken  should  be 
such  that  they  apply  to  the  basic 
causes  operating  in  any  given  area  or 
problem.  These  actions  may  be  di- 
rect or  indirect,  depending  upon 
whether  conservation  is  a  specific 
objective  or  whether  they  are  di- 
rected to' other  major  ends  and  re- 
source utilization  is  affected  indi- 
rectly. It  is  obvious  that  there  are 
wide  differences  between  regions, 
areas,  and  even  farms  in  the  causes 
of  exploitation  as  well  as  differences 
between  the  kinds  of  resources  being 
exploited.  Only  as  we  understand 
the  causes  more  fully  can  we  adopt 
the  most  effective  methods  of  attack- 
ing the  problem. 

III. 

We  have  dealt  with  problems 
that  involve  financial  gains  or  losses 
and  that,  theoretically  at  least,  essen- 
tially represent  problems  of  measure- 
ment in  terms  of  money.  Let  us 
now  analyze  the  problems  involved 
when  intangible  ends  are  desired  by 
individuals  and  reflected  as  social 
ends  supported  by  a  majority 
through  political  agencies.  In  es- 
sence, group  action  is  necessary  only 
in  those  cases  where  individual  ac- 
tion cannot  meet  the  problem. 

Billboard  advertising  that  destroys 
natural  beauty  is  an  illustration. 
Where  a  billboard  creates  a  driving 
hazard,  it  can  be  removed  under  the 
State  police  powers,  but  if  it  simply 
destroys  a  beautiful  vista,  it  is  more 


difficult  to  do  anything  about  it.  I 
believe  most  citizens  prefer  scenery 
to  advertisements.  The  only  reason  i  i  a 
that  this  advertising  persists  is  that  [  I 
the  advertisers  believe  it  pays  and  are  I 
willing  to  pay  the  landowner  for  the 
space.  The  value  of  the  scenery  to 
the  public  has  no  way  of  expressing 
itself  through  the  pricing  system. 
The  solution  appears  simple:  Society 
should  limit  the  property  rights  of 
individuals  to  sell  advertising  sites 
outside  of  specified  areas  or  restrain 
the  advertisers  from  erecting  the  bill- 
boards. But  that  would  mean  a  loss 
in  income  to  a  few  landowners,  and 
a  case  might  be  made  for  some  form 
of  compensation. 

There  are  broad  general  concepts 
such  as  individual  freedom,  security  ■■ 
in  both  an  economic  and  military 
sense,  and  equality.  Conservation 
itself  may  fit  into  this  group  of  broad 
intangible  ends,  and  when  it  does, 
it  simply  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  think  in  terms  other  than  >. ; 
immediate  economic  ends.  In  order 
to  make  any  rational  evaluation  of 
the  appropriate  means  society  should 
use,  and  how  far  society  should  go, 
a  certain  minimum  of  information 
regarding  both  the  ends  sought 
and  the  means  to  be  used  must 
be  available. 

Specific  Ends 

The  end  sought  must  be  stated  in  ;| 
such  specific  terms  that  progress  to- 
wards its  attainment  may  be  evalu- 
ated; the  relationship  of  the  stated 
end  to  other  desired  ends  must  be 
known  in  order  to  analyze  conflicts; 
the  means  that  may  be  used  must  be 
evaluable  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  achieve  the  specified  end,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  means  as  they 
affect  other  ends  must  also  be  I 
known. 
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Unless  these  requirements  are  met, 

1  any  rational  analysis  of  social  action 
appears  impossible,  and  the  broader 
the  end  the  smaller  the  chance  of 
intelligent  action.  Broad  nonspe- 
cific ends  such  as  "equality"  have  to 
be  broken  down  into  more  specific 
concepts  such  as  equality  as  a  polit- 

>  ical  person  at  a  given  age,  or  equality 
of  the  opportunity  to  receive  educa- 
tion, or  equality  in  law,  or  equality 

'■  of  income. 

The  broad  concept  of  conservation 

I  seems  to  have  little  value  for  the 
formulation  of  rational  social  action. 
Conservation  means  different  things, 
depending  upon  whether  it  is  a  fund 
or  flow  resource  we  are  dealing  with. 
Under  a  given  set  of  conditions  either 
exploitation,  conservation,  or  im- 
provement may  be  economic,  and 
conservation  is  simply  a  point  that 
separates  exploitation  from  improv- 
ment. 

Because  exploitation  and  improve- 
ment may  be  very  rapid  or  very  slow, 
an  infinite  number  of  points  could 
be  picked  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  conservation  is  the  point  where 
exploitation  ceases  and  improvement 
has  not  yet  begun. 

In  some  areas  and  under  some  con- 
ditions, exploitation  or  improvement 
may  be  better  policies  for  the  Nation 
to  adopt.  If  we  ask:  When  should 
this  country  have  started  to  conserve 
her  soil?,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that,  while  much  of  the  early  ex- 
ploitation was  wasteful,  much  of  it 
was  economic,  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  society. 

The  broad  objectives  of  soil  con- 
servation can  be  analyzed  more  ra- 
tionally only  if  we  establish  more 
detailed  statements  of  our  objectives. 
These  might  be  classified  as  follows: 

To  achieve  conservation  or  im- 
provement in  those  farming  areas 


where  it  is  economic  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  so; 

To  achieve  conservation  or  im- 
provement on  those  farms  or  areas 
where  it  is  not  economic  for  the 
individual  but  it  is  economic  for 
society; 

To  achieve  conservation  or  im- 
provement on  those  farms  or  areas 
where  it  is  not  economic  for  the 
individual  but  is  desired  by  society 
to  achieve  intangible  ends; 

To  use  the  means  best  suited  to 
achieve  these  ends  when  comple- 
mentary or  conflicting  relationships 
to  other  ends  are  considered. 

Social  policy  directed  to  achieving 
the  first  two  of  these  objectives  should 
seek  to  attack  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lems (in  terms  of  social  losses)  first. 
It  is  the  third  objective  that  creates 
difficulties  in  analysis  of  a  special 
kind  because  we  have  no  way  of 
evaluating  the  importance  of  in- 
tangible ends  in  relationship  Jo  each 
other  and  our  only  guide  to  this  is 
the  precedence  that  is  given  in  the 
allocation  of  funds  by  the  decision- 
making group.  However,  once  the 
funds  are  allocated,  the  most  suitable 
means  must  be  selected  if  the  funds 
are  to  be  used  wisely  and  the  means 
selected  must  take  into  consideration 
other  ends. 

In  all  cases  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  conservation  is  eco- 
nomic for  the  individual  is  of  para- 
mount importance;  if  it  is  not,  then 
coercion  or  a  subsidy  must  be  used. 
If  coercion  by  limiting  property 
rights  is  adopted  without  compensa- 
tion, this  immediately  conflicts  with 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
maximize  his  personal  income;  if  a 
subsidy  is  used,  funds  so  spent  can- 
not be  allocated  to  educational  pur- 
poses to  establish  conservation  in 
those  areas  where  it  is  economic  to 
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the  individual  and  where  no  perma- 
nent subsidy  is  needed. 

The  budget  allocation  for  conser- 
vation is  made  in  competition  with 
other  general  objectives  of  the  gov- 
ernment representing  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Conservation  must 
compete  with  relief,  education,  and 
military  expenditures,  and  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  should  represent  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  to  society  as 
a  whole.  The  total  budget  must 
then  be  broken  down  and  allocated 
to  achieve  more  specific  ends. 

To  some  extent  these  are  bound  to 
overlap  in  practice  and  can  be  sepa- 
rated only  on  a  theoretical  level;  in 
reality,  the  specific  ends  will  range 
all  the  way  from  purely  intangible 
ends  such  as  beauty  to  the  economic 
end  of  eliminating  the  annual  dam- 
age of  $5,000  to  a  reservoir  through 
silt  deposits  from  a  given  watershed. 

To  achieve  these  ends  there  are 
many  means  that  may  be  used  sepa- 
rately or  in  conjunction  with  each 
other. 


The  ends  impinge  upon  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  means  used,  but 
his  reaction  will  depend  upon  the 
relationship  of  conservation  to  his 
other  personal  ends  such  as  the  max- 
imization of  his  net  returns  and  de- 
sire for  individual  freedom.  To 
some,  conservation  will  be  economic 
in  that  it  will  increase  their  net  re- 
turns; to  others  it  will  decrease 
them,  and  these  two  groups  of  indi- 
viduals are  a  simplification  of  a 
range  with  large  gains  from  conser- 
vation at  one  end  to  large  losses  at 
the  other. 

Just  as  general  ends  compete  for 
funds,  the  more  specific  ends  com- 
pete, the  various  means  compete,  and 
the  areas  and  range  of  individuals 
where  action  is  directed  compete. 
All  these  competing  factors  must  be 
considered  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  limited  funds.  At  the  same 
time  the  relationship  of  the  means 
to  other  objectives  and  means  must 
be  analyzed  to  prevent  duplication 
or  conflict. 


It  seems  to  me  that  Americans  are  facing  the  future  more  con- 
fidently. They  are  tired  of  being  pushed  around  by  events. 
They  want  to  push  the  events  around  for  a  change. 

They  are  beginning  to  see  a  vision — a  vision  of  this  country 
as  a  leader  in  a  better,  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  determination  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice  can  ma\e  that  vision  come  true.  Whether  it  does  come 
true,  is  the  joint  responsibility  of  all  farmers  and  all  Americans. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard. 
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i  Report  On 

INTERSTATE  MIGRATION 


By  WALTER  M.  RUDOLPH.  Member  of  land  use  planning 
committees  and  many  other  persons  interested  in  labor,  farming, 
and  public  administration  will  find  much  material  of  great  value 
in  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Select  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens. 


THE  TOLAN  Commit- 
tee was  created  because 
"migration,  increasingly 
serious    throughout  the 


thirties,  had  commanded  national 
attention  by  the  end  of  the  decade." 
Its  purpose  was  to  obtain  facts  about 
interstate  migration  "which  would 
not  only  be  of  public  interest  but 
which  would  aid  the  House  in  en- 
acting remedial  legislation." 

A  large  number  of  general  and 
technical  studies  have  been  made, 
especially  since  the  depth  of  the  re- 
cent depression,  about  migration  in 
the  United  States  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies. Increased  thought,  moreover, 
has  been  given  to  how  to  cope  with 
problems  of  migration.  At  its  hear- 
ings last  year  at  strategic  cities  over 
the  country,  the  Committee  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  in  its 
record  relevant  facts  in  these  studies, 
and  pertinent  ideas  of  many  students, 
technicians,  experts,  public  admin- 
istrators, and  migrants  themselves. 

The  report,  based  upon  testimony 
appearing  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings and  upon  other  sources,  is  a 
compendium  of  judgments  on  what 
measures  should  be  taken  now  and 


in  the  future  to  meet  the  question  of 
how  socially  to  control  the  volume, 
the  timing,  and  the  direction  of  mi- 
gration in  ways  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional rights,  economic  necessi- 
ties, and  human  welfare.  Recom- 
mended policies  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Federal  Government  also  are  set 
forth.  The  Committee  points  out, 
however,  that  measures  based  on 
these  policies  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  State  and  local  policies 
and  measures,  and  coordinated  with 
them. 

The  Committee  was  concerned 
both  with  agricultural  and  nonagri- 
cultural  migration  and  with  the 
interacting  effects  of  migration  and 
national  defense. 

Part  III  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  migration  and  national 
defense,  and  Part  V  to  the  study  of 
nonagricultural  migration.  The  na- 
tional defense  program,  far  from 
stopping  migration,  has  given  rise  to 
"defense  migrants,"  and  is  engender- 
ing an  issue  of  settlement  adjustment 
that  will  rise  again  at  the  end  of 
the  emergency.  The  Committee's 
recommendations,  however,  are  di- 
rected primarily  to  helping  agricul- 
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tural  migrants.  It  is  Part  IV  of  the 
Technical  Supplement  of  the  report, 
dealing  with  Agricultural  Migration, 
that  land  use  planning  committees 
will  find  most  helpful.  ■ 

Part  IV  includes  many  facts,  judg- 
ments, and  opinions.  It  makes  ref- 
erence to  numerous  studies  and 
investigations,  and  it  reports  one  ex- 
perience after  another  of  those  most 
closely  concerned  with  the  struggle 
of  migrant  families. 

Pieced  together,  they  may  be  briefly 
summarized: 

During  the  past  50  years  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  increased  com- 
mercial farming.  This  trend  de- 
veloped largely  through  greater  ap- 
plication of  technology  on  the  farm, 
and  through  expansion  of  business 
organization  methods  in  agriculture. 

This  has  meant  ever-larger  capital 
investments  in  land  and  machines 
and  a  new  type  of  demand  for  farm 
labor.  It  has  meant  a  growing  con- 
centration of  control  over  sources  of 
farm  income.  It  has  meant  con- 
solidation of  farm  ownership  and 
control,  and  an  interlocking  interest 
in  the  production,  marketing,  and 
financing  processes  of  getting  cash 
crops  produced  and  onto  the  price 
market.  It  has  meant  the  emergence 
of  a  farming  "business"  in  which 
production  and  distribution  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  primary  purpose  of 
making  pecuniary  profits.  A  prom- 
inent figure,  therefore,  is  the  agri- 
cultural business  manager.  Because 
of  technology  and  business  organiza- 
tion methods,  the  most  profitable  size 
of  farm  unit  in  crops  like  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  sugar  is  tending  to 
increase. 

In  a  competitive  system,  family- 
size  farms  are  no  match  for  efficient 
large-scale  operators,  and  "the  irre- 


sistible march  of  invention  and  ma- 
chinery must  foretell  the  doom  of  the 
small  farmer  just  as  it  destroyed  the 
small  craftsman." 

What  has  been  the  effect  thus  far 
of  these  developments  upon  the  fam- 
ily-type farmer?  "According  to  the 
1930  Census,  50  percent  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  produced 
only  10  percent  of  the  gross  cash  in- 
come from  agricultural  production, 
and  over  1.6  million  farms  reported  a 
gross  income  (out  of  which  all  farm 
operating  expenses  and  family  con- 
sumption needs  were  to  be  met)  of 
less  than  $600  per  year."  For  1,700,- 
000  farm  families  in  1936,  according 
to  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, the  average  annual  income  was 
less  than  $500,  and  for  almost  half 
of  these  families  the  income  was  less 
than  $250. 

What  has  become  of  the  operators 
of  family-size  farms  whose  eco- 
nomic opportunities  thus  have  been 
reduced?  In  part  the  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  type  of  small- 
scale  owner  "is  giving  way  to  the 
tenant,  and  those  who  retain  nom- 
inal control  of  the  land  are  under 
an  increasingly  heavy  burden  of 
mortgage  debt  that  forces  many 
thousands  off  their  farms  each  year. 
Mortgage  indebtedness  and  tenancy 
are  steps  by  which  hundreds  of  for- 
mer independent  farm  owners  in  the 
last  decade  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  shifting  army  of  homeless,  mi- 
grant job  seekers." 

During  1930-40  the  mortality  of 
family-size  farms  and  tenant  farms 
was  very  high.  Almost  1,750,000 
mortgaged  farm  businesses  failed  in 
the  last  decade,  and  if  tenant  farm 
business  failures  were  added,  the  fig- 
ure would  probably  be  well  over 
2,000,000.  Thus  in  the  past  10  years 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  farms  in 
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the  United  States  failed,  and  the 
operators  were  forced  to  seek  other 
sources  of  income. 

Exploitation 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
people  in  recent  years  have  been  "on 
the  move,"  and  particularly  since 
1930  their  numbers  have  increased 
alarmingly.  "Depletion  of  soil  re- 
sources, an  expanding  rural  popu- 
lation coupled  with  a  marked  reduc- 
tion after  1929  in  the  opportunities 
for  employment  which  urban  centers 
previously  offered  to  migrants"  were 
immediate  factors,  to  be  sure,  in 
causing  farm  families  to  move.  The 
accelerated  trend  toward  commer- 
cialized farming,  however,  was  and 
still  is  the  underlying  explanation  as 
to  why  they  were  obliged  to  migrate. 

What  do  these  families  face  when 
they  decide  to  take  the  risks  of  mi- 
gation?  Many  of  them  are  forced 
into  the  agricultural  labor  market. 
This  is  characterized  by  disorganiza- 
tion, economic  exploitation,  and  sub- 
standard housing  and  sanitary  and 
working  conditions.  The  casual- 
ness  of  agricultural  employment,  sea- 
sonal variations  in  the  demand  for 
workers,  irregularities  in  employ- 
ment, and  the  planlessness  in  the  mo- 
bility of  labor  are  elements  that  chal- 
lenge any  effort  at  systematization. 

But  despite  Government  machin- 
ery for  helping  employers  of  farm 
labor  to  synchronize  the  demand  for 
labor  with  the  supply,  the  near- 
sightedness of  many  employers  has 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  State 
Employment  Services.  Some  agri- 
cultural employers,  moreover,  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  disorganized 
state  of  the  market  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  unorganized  workers 
through  the  encouragement  by 
doubtful   measures   of   labor  sur- 


pluses. These  have  a  tendency  to 
depress  wages  and  give  an  employer 
an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment relations  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  Contract  System 

The  "labor  contract  system,"  by 
which  an  employer  hires  a  group  of 
five  or  more  migrant  families 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  "labor 
contractor,"  has  been  another  device 
for  the  evasion  of  employer  respon- 
sibility for  labor.  The  contractor 
usually  recruits  the  workers,  trans- 
ports them  to  and  from  the  job,  ne- 
gotiates conditions  of  employment, 
supervises  the  workers,  receives  a 
sum  from  the  employer,  and  pays  the 
workers.  He  usually  collects  a  com- 
mission from  the  workers. 

This  loosely  organized  and  irre- 
sponsible "system"  furnishes  no  safe- 
guard against  exploitation  of  the 
worker  either  by  the  employer  or  by 
the  contractor.  Substandard  hous- 
ing and  sanitary  and  working  condi- 
tions are  brought  about  largely  be- 
cause employers  believe  it  is  to  their 
pecuniary  advantage  to  hire  the 
cheapest  labor  possible.  Their  first 
preference,  in  many  cases,  is  cheap 
foreign  labor;  native  sources  much 
like  cheap  foreign  labor  are  the  next 
choice;  and  migratory  labor  as  dis- 
tinct from  local  labor  is  the  third. 

"The  preference  for  migratory  la- 
bor creates  in  many  areas  a  simulta- 
neous 'labor  surplus'  and  'labor 
shortage.'  This  reflects  opposing  be- 
liefs of  employers  and  resident  work- 
ers as  to  what  constitute  suitable 
wages  and  working  conditions. 
Unlike  migratory  labor,  which  is 
impelled  by  economic  necessity  to 
accept  whatever  opportunity  is  avail- 
able, resident  labor  holds  forth  a 
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reservation  price  compatible  with 
minimal  conditions  of  stable  com- 
munity living.  The  fact  that  public 
assistance  in  the  form  of  relief  or 
Work  Projects  Administration  work 
is  sometimes  preferred  to  work  on 
nearby  farms  points  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  prevailing  farm  wage  rates 
rather  than  to  the  civic  and  moral 
deficiency  of  the  recipients." 

The  preference  for  migratory  over 
resident  labor  and  for  cheap  foreign 
labor  among  the  migrants  results  in 
further  disorganization,  exploitation, 
and  substandard  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  labor  market. 

Thus  when  migrant  families  enter 
the  agricultural  labor  market,  they 
are  faced  with  other  consequences  of 
the  same  pervading  trend  of  com- 
mercialization of  agriculture. 

Those  Who  Stic\ 

These  consequences  "have  re- 
duced the  opportunities  available 
to  farm  families  in  search  of  greater 
security  through  a  shift  in  location. 
In  addition  they  have  reduced  the 
total  opportunities  for  full-time  em- 
ployment of  workers  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  harvesting  of  crops,  and 
have  intensified  the  seasonal  and  in- 
termittent character  of  labor  de- 
mand, particularly  where  mechani- 
zation is  applied  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  crop  while  harvesting  is  done 
mainly  by  hand  labor,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  vegetables,  many  fruit 
and  specialty  crops,  and  more  re- 
cently with  cotton." 

The  reduced  opportunities  and 
the  unstable  character  of  the  labor 
market  are  further  revealed  when 
"it  is  evident  that  there  was  in  1940 
a  reserve  of  unused  or  ineffectively 
used  manpower  pressing  upon  the 
agricultural  labor  market  of  at  least 
5  million  workers." 


The  low-income  families  not  wish- 
ing to  assume  the  risks  of  migration 
are  little  better  off,  for  they,  too,  have 
eventually  to  bow  to  the  trend. 

As  an  expert  witness  at  one  of  the 
hearings  said,  "Although  exact  fig- 
ures do  not  exist,  it  is  known  that 
a  great  many  farms  are  now  subject 
to  foreclosure.  The  only  reason 
why  they  have  not  been  taken  over 
by  the  mortgage  holder  is  that  they 
are  not  worth  owning.  Low  prices 
for  farm  produce  in  the  future  will 
continue  the  degradation  of  the 
farmer.  High  prices  will  render  the 
farm  attractive  to  the  mortgage 
holder  and  will  dispossess  the 
farmer.  Either  way  the  price  level 
goes,  thousands  of  small  farmers  are 
doomed.  Even  those  who  can  re- 
tain their  farms  will  be  forced  to 
compete  with  highly  mechanized 
large-scale  farming,  and  in  too  many 
cases  they  cannot  successfully  com- 
pete. 

At  home,  on  the  road,  or  at  their 
"destination,"  migrant  families  face 
a  gloomy  future. 

Recommendations 

To  help  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  agricultural  commercialization, 
the  Committee  has  three  recommen- 
dations: Forestall  as  far  as  possible 
the  movement  of  "potential  mi- 
grants," protect  as  much  as  possible 
migrants  on  the  move,  and  stop  the 
wanderings  of  migrants  reaching 
their  "destination." 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  these 
proposals.  Virtually  all  of  them 
have  been  suggested  before.  Those 
who  have  read  "some  suggested  lines 
of  action"  in  the  report,  Technology 
on  the  Farm,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  may  regard 
the  Committee's  recommendations 
as  redundant  or  as  evidence  that 
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two  groups  studying  similar  prob- 
lems come  out  with  similar  propo- 
sals. Both  sets  of  recommendations 
rest  largely  upon  faith  in  the  success 
of  current  programs  such  as  rehabil- 
itation, small  reclamation,  tenant 
purchase,  labor  camp,  water  facili- 
ties, and  the  like,  and  in  general  re- 
lief and  assistance  measures. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, moreover,  do  not  bear  as 
close  a  relation  to  the  findings  in  the 
Technical  Supplement  as  is  possible. 
The  proposals  for  taking  care  of  mi- 
grant families  on  the  move  do  re- 
flect the  testimony  and  analysis. 
Regulation  of  private  interstate  em- 
ployment agencies  including  labor 
contractors,  and  continuation  of  im- 
provements in  housing  and  sanita- 
tion standards  exemplified  in  the 
Farm  Security  Administration 
camps  for  migrants,  for  example, 
are  recommendations  dictated  by  the 
findings.  But  the  findings  suggest 
other  possibilities  which  were  not 
formulated  into  proposals.  Trite  as 
it  may  seem,  a  bad  situation  may  be 
made  better  by  removing  the  causes. 
The  hearings  brought  out  rather 
clearly  that  recent  far-reaching 
changes  characterized  by  increasing 
the  application  of  machine  technol- 
ogy and  business  methods  in  agri- 
culture have  in  large  part  caused  the 
migration  problems. 

Yet  nowhere  in  the  recommenda- 
tions can  one  find  anything  suggest- 
ing that  something  be  done  about  the 
uneconomic  and  unsocial  conse- 
quences, for  example,  of  concentra- 
tion of  agricultural  production,  of 
farm  income. 

The  recommendations,  most  of 
which  propose  help  for  the  migrants 
and  low-income  families,  do  not  seem 
to  touch  the  causal  factors  analyzed 
in  the  Supplement.    They  appear 


more  ameliorative  than  curative  or 
preventive. 

The  recommendations  to  care  for 
those  migrants  desiring  a  new  start 
in  life,  furthermore,  do  not  seem  to 
be  consistent  with  the  body  of  testi- 
mony, facts,  and  analysis  brought  out 
in  the  hearings.  A  definite  trend 
toward  commercialization  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  a  wide  range  of 
crops  is  shown  to  characterize  the 
evolution  in  agricultural  life.  Tend- 
encies are  indicated  toward  large- 
scale  farm  units  with  increasing  in- 
vestments in  machines,  a  new  type 
of  labor  market,  a  more  tightly  woven 
coordination  in  production,  market- 
ing, and  financing  processes.  These 
have  created  new  features  in  the  agri- 
cultural structure,  making  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  family-type 
farm  increasingly  precarious. 

It  is  somewhat  puzzling  therefore 
to  find,  for  example,  that  the  Com- 
mittee "definitely  feels  that  owner- 
operated  family-type  farms  are  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  rural  Amer- 
ica," and  that  it  proposes  on  the  basis 
of  this  conviction  "to  provide  for  as 
many  agricultural  migrants  as  pos- 
sible an  opportunity  to  return  to 
independent  farming." 

In  the  face  of  developing  patterns 
of  economic  life,  it  does  not  seem 
from  the  facts  in  the  Supplement 
that  these  independent  farms  can 
provide  families  with  more  than  sub- 
sistence incomes.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  noble  motive  of 
helping  potential  farmers  may  actu- 
ally result  in  augmenting  the  ranks 
of  potential  migrants. 

Temporary  Expedients 

The  findings  in  the  Supplement 
suggest  the  task  of  formulating  meas- 
ures seeking  to  fit  human  behavior 
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into  new  patterns  molded  by  trends 
and  not  the  doubtful  task  of  formu- 
lating measures  seeking  to  fit  social 
trends  into  anachronous  patterns  of 
human  behavior. 

Finally,  the  recommendations  are 
inadequate  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  squarely  meet  all  the  issues  raised 
by  the  recent  social  group  of  mi- 
grants. The  proposals  made,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  temporary 
expedients.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any 
rate,  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  rec- 
ommendations. Otherwise,  the  pro- 
posals could  be  justified  only  on  the 
defeatist  assumption  that  we  cannot 
or  dare  not  mold  our  economy  on 
the  basis  of  welfare  for  all.  Also  the 
recommendations  are  inadequate  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  not  "spell  out" 
the  specific  measures  proposed. 
Only  general  directions  have  been 
outlined. 

Perhaps  this  feature  of  the  report 
which  at  first  seems  weak  is  in  reality 
its  strong  point.  The  Committee 
recognizes  that  the  problems  of  mi- 
gration are  national  in  scope,  but  this 
does  not  mean  they  are  matters  of 
Federal  concern  only.  The  Commit- 
tee realizes,  indeed,  that  cooperation 
is  necessary  in  all  the  States  and  agri- 
cultural counties  and  that  policies 
and  measures  will  have  finally  to  be 
established  only  after  judgments, 
plans,  and  recommendations  are  co- 
ordinated from  the  county  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  Thus  the  Com- 
mittee has,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, provided  a  democratic 
method  for  the  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  migra- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying  that 
measures  need  to  be  adapted  to  fit 
the  circumstances  in  each  State  and 
other  areas  and  yet  be  consistent  with 
national  policy. 


Public  administrators  and  officials, 
farmer  organizations,  research  work- 
ers, students  in  the  field  of  labor, 
and  workers  in  the  agricultural  trade- 
union  movement  will  find  the  report 
valuable.  It  is  useful  to  those  mem- 
bers of  land  use  planning  committees 
studying  agricultural  migration  be- 
cause it  sets  forth  recommendations 
for  Federal  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative policy  regarding  migration 
in  agriculture  and  thus  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  thinking  is  de- 
veloping from  a  national  point  of 
view  and  because  it  includes  a 
wealth  of  technical  and  statistical 
material,  much  of  which  is  localized, 
upon  which  State  and  county  policies 
and  measures  to  cope  with  migration 
problems  can  be  based. 

Alert  planning  committees  will  not 
miss  the  chance  of  studying  the  re- 
port, especially  the  Technical  Sup- 
plement. They  will  doubdess  wish 
to  utilize  some  of  the  materials  in 
the  Supplement  and  those  listed  in 
the  excellent  bibliography.  Also 
they  will  certainly  wish  to  call  upon 
for  help  some  of  the  nearby  experts 
and  technicians  who  testified  at  the 
hearings.  Without  doubt,  because 
of  their  familiarity  with  and  interest 
in  the  problems,  the  witnesses  will  be 
pleased  to  help. 


But  agriculture  is  beneficial  to 
a  state  in  proportion  as  its 
labors  are  encouraged,  en- 
lightened, and  honored — for 
in  that  proportion  does  it  add 
to  national  and  individual 
wealth  and  happiness. 

— Jesse  Buel 
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Farm  Migrants 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 


By  SAMUEL  LISS.  This  review  of  the  migratory  labor  situation 
in  two  agricultural  areas  of  New  Jersey  indicates  the  economic 
importance  of  such  workers,  factors  governing  their  employment, 
the  role  of  labor  contractors,  and  proposals  for  the  regulation  and 
improvement  of  the  situation.  The  article  is  part  of  a  larger 
report  based  on  a  field  study  conducted  by  the  labor  division  of 
Farm  Security  Administration. 


TWO  MAJOR  agricul- 
tural areas  in  New  Jersey 
attract  thousands  of  mi- 
gratory farm  workers  for 
harvesting  vegetables,  orchard  fruits, 
berries,  and  other  small  fruit  crops. 

One  is  the  comparatively  small 
but  concentrated  potato-growing  re- 
gion in  Mercer,  Middlesex,  and 
Monmouth  Counties.  The  other  in 
southern  New  Jersey  is  devoted  to 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  berries  and 
comprises  five  counties:  Burlington, 
Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem,  and 
Cumberland,  and  the  northwestern 
part  of  Atlantic  County. 

The  migrants  attracted  to  the  po- 
tato region  are  chiefly  adult,  unat- 
tached, Negro  males.  Not  more 
than  15  percent  of  them  are  families 
or  a  part  of  families,  and  about  90 
percent  come  from  the  seaboard 
south  of  New  Jersey,  primarily  Flor- 
ida and  Virginia.  Approximately 
40  percent  are  constant  year-round 
crop  followers,  and  many  of  the 
others  have  a  comparatively  long  mi- 
gratory  season.    Those   from  the 


deep  South  make  two  or  more  moves 
to  various  points  up  the  Atlantic 
coast  before  arriving  in  New  Jersey. 
Their  stay  in  New  Jersey  lasts  usu- 
ally from  the  middle  of  July  into  Oc- 
tober. August  and  September  are 
the  peak  months. 

The  migrant  farm  workers  in 
southern  New  Jersey  are  mostly 
white,  and  of  kalian  stock.  About 
90  percent  come  from  the  Philadel- 
phia-Camden areas,  a  considerable 
number  from  Trenton,  and  a 
smaller  group  from  Chester,  New- 
ark, and  New  York  City.  Appreci- 
able numbers  of  both  Negroes  and 
whites  from  the  South,  particularly 
from  Virginia,  are  attracted  also  to 
the  area  during  the  long  harvest 
period,  early  May  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  seasonal  peak  occurs 
in  July  and  August. 

The  migrant  workers  in  south 
Jersey  consist  chiefly  of  family  or 
semifamily  units.  Woman  and 
child  labor  is  common.  The  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee  found 
that  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
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in  251  Italian  migrant  families  em- 
ployed in  southern  New  Jersey  in 
1938,  one-half  were  mothers  and 
older  children,  38  percent  were  chil- 
dren under  16  years,  and  12  percent 
were  fathers.  The  earnings  of  the 
children  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  migration  of  these  Italian  fam- 
ilies to  New  Jersey. 

The  Italian  migrants  do  not  seek 
relocation  (as  do  nearly  all  of  the 
western  farm-uprooted  migratory 
workers),  and  their  migratory  hab- 
its are  unlike  those  of  the  Negro  po- 
tato workers  in  central  Jersey.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  families  in  south 
Jersey  are  one-move,  part-time  agri- 
cultural migrants  who  invariably 
have  a  home  and  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. They  usually  make  only  one 
move  from  their  point  of  origin  to 
their  point  of  destination  in  New 
Jersey  before  returning  home  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  compara- 
tively few  families  that  move  more 
than  once  usually  go  home  during 
the  season  after  harvesting  one  or 
two  crops  and  return  later  to  work 
in  another  crop  that  has  matured,  or 
move  from  one  farm  to  another  if  the 
first  does  not  provide  a  whole  sea- 
son's work.  A  typical  Italian  mi- 
gratory family  arrives  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  remains 
until  the  end  of  September  or  the 
middle  of  October,  if  it  stays  over 
for  the  cranberry  season. 

Not  strictly  agricultural,  but  con- 
tributing in  part  to  the  migratory 
supply  of  farm  labor  in  New  Jersey, 
are  those  migrants  who  seek  work 
in  the  oyster  industry  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  State  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Norris,  Bivalve,  and  Heisler- 
ville,  in  Cumberland  County.  These 
workers  are  primarily  oyster  shuck- 
ers,  but  many  of  them  arrive  in 
New  Jersey,  mosdy  from  Delaware 


and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  oyster 
season  in  September  and  find  em- 
ployment on  the  farms  of  south  Jer- 
sey. From  300  to  500  Negroes  make 
this  journey  each  year,  most  of  them 
crowding  into  the  community  near 
Port  Norris  known  as  the  "Shell 
Pile."  Related  agricultural  indus- 
tries engaged  in  packing,  processing, 
and  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  lo- 
cated chiefly  in  Camden,  Salem, 
Swedesboro,  and  Bridgetown,  also 
attract  migrants  during  the  summer 
and  fall. 

Economic  Importance 

Even  before  the  World  War,  New 
Jersey  potato  farmers  found  it  nec- 
essary to  employ  nonresident  labor 
to  harvest  their  crop  quickly  and 
efficiently.  At  that  time,  the  mi- 
grants were  mosdy  white  and  not 
overanxious  for  steady  work,  even 
of  the  seasonal  variety.  Also,  as 
early  as  1910,  Italian  labor  chiefly 
from  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and 
Trenton,  and  some  Negro  workers 
from  the  South,  were  employed  sea- 
sonally on  New  Jersey  farms  in  the 
central  Jersey  potato  region  and  in 
the  vegetable  and  fruit  area  of  south 
Jersey. 

The  present  employment  pattern 
of  migratory  labor  in  the  State, 
namely,  the  practically  exclusive  use 
of  southern  Negroes  in  central  Jersey 
and  the  predominant  use  of  urban 
Italian  families  in  south  Jersey,  did 
not  crystallize,  however,  until  after 
the  World  War. 

Between  1910  and  1940  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  central  Jersey 
region  as  a  potato  producer  more 
than  doubled,  having  produced  75 
percent  of  the  State's  potatoes  in 
1940,  as  compared  to  36  percent  30 
years  ago.    The  relative  acreage  in 
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this  crop  likewise  increased  from  34 
percent  of  the  State  total  in  1910  to 
71  percent  in   1940.    About  one- 
1  third  of  this  gain  in  relative  status 
:  with  respect  to  acreage  and  produc- 
tion was  made  in  the  past  decade, 
1  when  both  acreage  and  output  of 
'  white  potatoes  increased  sharply — 
'  by  68  and  86  percent,  respectively. 
!  The  35,832  acres  planted  to  this  crop 
!  and  the  5,598,191  bushels  harvested 
I  in  1940  were  only  about  9  and  10 
percent,  respectively,  less  than  in 
1920,  the  all-time  peak.    The  intro- 
duction of  the  two-row  mechanical 
potato  digger,  moreover,  made  possi- 
ble not  only  larger  farms  but  also 
considerably  accelerated  the  tempo 
of  the  harvest.  Thus,  complete  com- 
mercialization  of   potato  farming 
hastened  by  mechanization,  acreage 
expansion,  and  greater  production, 
has  been  the  major  factor  responsi- 
ble for  the  increased  demand  for 
harvest  workers  in  central  Jersey. 

At  present,  between  4,000  and 
5,000  migratory  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  potato  harvest  each 
year.  A  conservative  estimate  is 
that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  labor- 
ers in  harvesting,  grading,  sacking, 
and  hauling  potatoes  in  this  region 
are  Negro  migrants;  the  rest  are  Ne- 
gro and  white  workers  from  the 
immediate  locality,  from  Trenton, 
and  from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
About  half  of  the  migrants  are  at- 
tached to  the  farms  (available  for 
work,  but  not  always  working)  for 
10  weeks  or  more,  slightly  more  than 
60  percent  for  8  weeks  or  more,  and 
a  little  less  than  80  percent  for  6 
weeks  or  more. 

Southern  New  Jersey  is  more  self- 
sufficient  in  its  labor  needs  at  harvest 
time  than  is  the  potato  region  of 
central  Jersey.  Probably  25  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  labor 


employed  in  this  area  both  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  packing  sheds  and 
canneries  represents  migrant  or  non- 
local workers.  Approximately  800 
to  1,000  Italian  families,  comprising 
4,500  to  6,000  persons,  mostly  from 
Philadelphia,  Camden,  and  Trenton, 
make  the  journey  to  the  farms  of 
south  Jersey  every  summer.  Of  this 
number,  about  80  percent  or  be- 
tween 3,600  and  4,800  persons,  actu- 
ally perform  work.  Together  with 
the  white  and  Negro  migrants  from 
the  South  and  from  New  Jersey  and 
other  places  who  must  be  provided 
with  temporary  shelter  facilities 
during  the  season,  it  would  seem 
that  no  less  than  6,000  strictly  non- 
local farm  workers  are  annually  em- 
ployed at  the  peak  of  the  season  in 
south  Jersey.  This  brings  the  over- 
all figure  of  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers  in  New 
Jersey  to  10,000  or  so. 

The  comparatively  large  area  over 
which  the  migrants  in  south  Jersey 
are  employed  does  not  permit,  how- 
ever, anywhere  near  the  same  con- 
centration of  migratory  farm  labor- 
ers characteristic  of  the  central  Jer- 
sey region,  and  consequently  the 
problem  is  not  so  serious  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  area.  Local 
labor,  moreover,  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  farmers  and  of  the 
canneries  probably  up  to  60  to  75 
percent  of  requirements  during  the 
harvest  and  canning  seasons. 

Earlier  migration  of  Negro  labor- 
ers into  south  Jersey,  particularly 
into  Gloucester,  Salem,  and  Cum- 
berland Counties,  appears  to  have 
built  up  a  local  labor  supply  when 
these  Negroes  settled  in  the  small 
towns  and  open-country  communi- 
ties of  this  part  of  the  State  instead 
of  returning  to  the  South.  To  a 
lesser  extent  the  same  is  true  of  the 
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former  Italian  migrants  who  have 
established  permanent  residences  in 
towns  like  Penns  Grove,  Salem, 
Swedesboro,  Glassboro,  Bridgeton, 
Millville,  and  Vineland,  and  who 
during  the  season  leave  their  homes 
to  be  quartered  on  farms  which  em- 
ploy them. 

Factors  Governing 
Employment 

The  farm-labor  shortage  in  cen- 
tral Jersey  to  some  extent  reflects  a 
disturbance  in  the  labor  demand  and 
supply  balance  in  an  area  where  a 
specialized  labor-consuming  type  of 
agriculture  has  outstripped  the  local 
farm  wage-working  population.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  substantially 
the  shortage  is  relative,  and  results 
from  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  employment  at  present  pre- 
vailing in  the  potato  growing  econ- 
omy which  are  unacceptable  to  the 
available  and  physically  competent 
workers  in  the  local  communities. 

In  former  years,  potatoes  were  dug 
on  a  normal  work-day  basis,  the 
work  being  continuous  and  the 
hours  reasonably  regular.  Local 
pickers  worked  fairly  well  under 
these  conditions.  Harvesting  oper- 
ations today,  however,  are  irregular 
and  feverish.  If  weather  and  mar- 
ket conditions  are  favorable  for  dig- 
ging and  picking,  operations  usually 
begin  at  4  a.  m.  or  5  a.  m.  and  last 
until  10  a.  m.  or  11  a.  m.  During 
the  late  morning  and  early  afternoon 
usually  no  work  is  performed  be- 
cause potatoes  are  subject  to  scorch 
from  the  sun.  Work  usually  re- 
sumes at  4  p.  m.  and  continues  un- 
til dark.  Grading  and  hauling  are 
performed  at  any  time  during  the 
day  or  night,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  potatoes  that  are  ready  to 
be  graded,  sacked,  and  hauled.  No 


potatoes  are  dug,  picked,  or  graded, 
however,  until  they  are  sold. 

The  major  requirement  for  work- 
ers in  potatoes,  according  to  the 
farmers,  is  the  ability  to  "stand  hard 
work  and  heat,"  and  workers  must 
be  willing  to  work  at  any  hour  when 
needed  for  the  wages  offered.  Most 
operators  believe  that  local  workers, 
especially  white  persons,  do  not  meet 
the  physical  requirements,  and  most 
of  the  local  workers  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  "availability  for  and  willing- 
ness to  work"  at  a  moment's  notice 
weigh  heavily  in  the  general  pref- 
erence of  the  potato  farmers  for 
southern  Negro  help.  Practically  all 
the  potato  migrants  are  quartered 
on  or  near  the  farms  on  which  they 
are  employed.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  employment  of  nonresident  labor 
will  remain  an  economic  necessity 
for  some  years  to  come. 

Labor  Contracts 

The  hiring  of  Negro  migrants  is 
stimulated  by  the  labor  contract  sys- 
tem used  by  most  of  the  commercial 
potato  growers.  Of  44  operators  in- 
terviewed in  1940,  almost  60  percent 
said  they  employed  a  labor  contrac- 
tor to  recruit  workers  or  to  supervise 
the  work.  The  476  Negro  migrants 
under  the  immediate  control  and 
supervision  of  labor  contractors  rep- 
resented 63  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  southern  Negroes  employed 
on  the  farms  which  used  only  this 
type  of  labor. 

These  figures  approximate  the 
findings  of  the  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence of  State  Departments  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  which  took  a  census 
of  the  commercial  potato-growing 
farmers  in  this  region  in  1939  with 
respect  to  various  phases  of  the  mi- 
gratory labor  situation. 
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A  few  growers  find  time  and  op- 
portunity during  the  off  season  per- 
sonally to  recruit  these  workers  in 
the  States  south  of  New  Jersey,  but 
most  must  rely  on  the  labor  contrac- 
tor, the  professional  recruiting  agent. 
The  labor  contractor  performs  two 
other  tasks.  By  supplying  transpor- 
tation to  the  workers,  he  converts 
a  potential  labor  supply  into  an  ac- 
tual one;  by  supervising  their  work, 
he  can  insure  maximum  perform- 
ance in  the  fields  and  in  the  grading 
and  sacking  barns.  Frequently  he 
also  keeps  records  of  each  worker's 
production  and  hours  of  work  and 
distributes  wages,  preserves  work 
morale,  settles  grievances,  and  acts 
as  disciplinarian. 

The  grower's  role  in  labor  rela- 
tions is  frequently  reduced  to  giving 
general  instructions  and  paying  off 
the  contractor.  As  one  operator  ex- 
pressed it:  "We  pay  only  for  the 
finished  product;  the  contractor  has 
all  the  trouble  with  the  help." 

The  farmer  may  contract  for  the 
laborers  themselves,  in  which  case 
the  contractor  is  instructed  to  bring 
.  a  specified  number  of  workers;  or 
the  farmer  may  contract  for  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop,  in  which  case  the 
number  of  workers  brought  by  the 
contractor  is  of  no  concern  to  the 
farmer  so  long  as  the  work  is  done. 
In  each  instance,  the  operator's  sole 
financial  obligation  is  to  his  contrac- 
!  tor.  The  contract  or  agreement  usu- 
ally calls  for  the  performance  of 
work  involving  picking  up  the  po- 
tatoes after  they  are  mechanically 
dug  and  putting  them  into  sacks  or 
baskets,  hauling  from  the  field  to 
the  grading  barn,  and  grading,  and 
sacking  and  loading  the  graded 
sacks  on  a  truck  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket.  Payment  is  made  by  the  farmer 


directly  to  the  contractor,  who  pays 
the  worker. 

The  Contractors 

The  contractors  are  Negroes  from 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Some 
operate  along  regular  routes  from 
Hastings,  Fla.,  or  from  Meggett, 
S.  C,  up  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
others  restrict  their  operations  to  the 
potato  area  in  New  Jersey.  Crews 
are  assembled  by  the  contractor 
either  from  among  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  home,  workers  solicited 
along  the  route,  or  from  among 
those  found  in  New  Jersey  after  ar- 
rival. Some  contractors  bring  the 
same  workers  each  year  or  as  many 
as  will  come  again.  Others  select 
an  entirely  different  crew  each  year. 
A  number  of  labor  contractors  own 
and  operate  trucks  in  which  the 
workers  are  transported;  others  ar- 
range for  labor  haulers  to  transport 
their  crews;  still  others  arrange  to 
meet  their  workers  on  location  in 
New  Jersey.  Whatever  the  arrange- 
ments, the  worker  usually  pays  the 
charges  both  ways. 

While  the  contract  system  is  al- 
most universally  embraced  by  the 
operators,  it  is  accepted  by  the  work- 
ers grudgingly  for  it  is  capable  of 
operating  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor gave  this  appraisal  of  the  sys- 
tem: "The  many  injustices,  poten- 
tial and  existing,  that  are  and  can  be 
suffered  by  the  workers  at  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  contractors  dictate 
the  removal  of  this  system  in  favor 
of  placement  by  existing  State  em- 
ployment agencies,  whose  facilities 
could  be  readily  extended  to  per- 
form this  desirable  service."  Con- 
sidering the  risks  the  contractor  as- 
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sumes  and  the  services  he  renders, 
his  margin  of  profit  is  exorbitant. 
Without  him,  the  earnings  of  the 
workers  would  be  increased 
greatly — possibly  by  25  percent. 

More  than  half  the  migratory 
workers  of  Italian  descent  who  work 
in  the  south  Jersey  harvests  are 
recruited  by  contractors.  The  oth- 
ers find  work  there  through  their 
own  efforts,  through  friends  and  rela- 
tives, or  are  recruited  directly  by 
farmers  themselves  who  during  the 
winter  go  to  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia, Camden,  or  Trenton  seeking 
workers. 

Agents  recruiting  harvest  workers 
in  this  part  of  the  State  are  of  two 
general  types,  the  resident  farm  fore- 
man and  the  resident  or  nonresident 
"padrone,"  who  is  simply  a  profes- 
sional labor  contractor.  Both  types 
are  frequently  Italian  or  of  Italian 
descent.  The  first  usually  resides  on 
a  farm  in  New  Jersey  and  hires  sea- 
sonal laborers  only  for  the  farmer 
for  whom  he  is  employed  as  a  fore- 
man. The  second,  the  "padrone,"  is 
the  major  supplier  of  the  Italian  farm 
labor.  Some  of  them  live  in  the 
small  towns  and  cities  in  the  farming 
regions  and  draw  their  clientele  from 
these  centers  as  well  as  from  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  Camden,  and  Tren- 
ton. Others  live  in  Philadelphia, 
usually  own  one  or  more  trucks  or 
even  conduct  a  trucking  business, 
and  draw  most  of  their  labor  from 
South  Philadelphia. 

The  "padrones"  furnish  labor 
either  for  a  single  large  grower  or 
for  several  smaller  farmers.  Their 
object  is  to  have  a  mobile  supply  of 
labor  willing  and  ready  to  go  when 
and  where  needed.  They  not  only 
recruit  workers  but  have  general 
supervision  of  the  work  in  the  fields, 
often  employing  straw  bosses  for  this 


purpose.  Besides  furnishing  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  farms,  they  j 
also  carry  workers  from  farm  to  farm 
at  the  expiration  of  a  contract  and  in 
some  instances  operate  commissaries. 
In  recent  years  they  have  assumed 
the  role  of  arbiters  in  cases  of  dispute 
and  disagreement  between  farm  , 
operators  and  workers. 

Transportation  charges  are  paid 
by  the  farmer  to  the  contractor  sup- 
plying transportation  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Wages  are  usually  paid  by  the 
farmer  directly  to  the  workers,  but 
in  some  instances  bulk  payments  are 
made  to  the  "padrone,"  who,  after 
subtracting  his  fees,  distributes  the 
balance  among  the  workers.  It  has 
been  reported,  also,  that  frequently  , 
the  "padrones"  make  advances  to 
workers  during  the  winter  season  1 
while  they  are  living  in  the  city  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  join 
the  gangs  for  work  on  farms  during 
the  summer. 

Examined  from  a  broad  social 
viewpoint  and  from  the  immediate  I 
interests  of  the  workers  themselves, 
the  system  is  uneconomical  and  in 
most  cases  undesirable.    Its  opera- 
tion encourages  the  influx  of  outside 
labor  into  communities  where  there  . 
is  already  much  unemployment  and 
underemployment  among  the  local 
working  population.    Without  State 
supervision  and  regulation,  there  is 
no  way  to  hold  the  "padrones"  re- 
sponsible for  their  promises  regard-  j  j 
ing  wages,  amount  of  work,  housing,  j 
or  living  conditions. 

Some  Proposals 

South  Jersey. — R  a  p  i  d  and  pro- 
found changes  in  the  nature  of  land 
tenure  and  farming  operations  in  the 
last  30  or  40  years  have  resulted  in 
seasonal  requirements  of  large  num- 
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bers  of  farm  laborers  for  short  pe- 
riods in  nonmechanized  harvesting 
operations.  From  an  agricultural 
economy  characterized  by  small,  in- 
dividually owned  and  operated  farms 
devoted  largely  to  general  crops,  this 
farming  area  of  the  State  has  been 
transformed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
one  of  large-scale  industrialized  and 
commercially  operated  farm  units. 

The  major  farm-labor  and  social- 
economic  problems  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  south  Jersey  do  not  cen- 
ter around  an  acute  scarcity  of  local 
labor,  nor  even  around  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  the  migra- 
tory farm  workers  who,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
countryside.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural labor  problem  in  these  counties 
is  reflected  in  the  substandard  hous- 
ing and  living  conditions,  lack  of 
adequate  year-around  employment 
and  earning  opportunities  of  the 
local  farm-labor  population  itself. 
There  are  strong  possibilities  that  the 
harvest  workers  may  be  providing 
that  additional  weight  of  numbers 
sufficient  to  depress  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  employment,  if  they  are 
not  completely  impairing  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  a  sizeable  seg- 
ment of  the  local  working  popula- 
tion which  at  present  is  already 
underemployed  and  economically 
underprivileged. 

The  major  social-welfare  offensive 
in  this  area  should  be  directed  to- 
ward a  program  designed  to  increase 
the  employment  opportunities  on  the 
farm,  in  the  canneries,  and  in  other 
local  industries  for  the  locally  resi- 
dent population.  Regularization  of 
the  local  labor  market  and  control  of 
the  migratory  labor  influx  are  the 
first  steps  to  be  taken  to  achieve  this 
goal.  Moreover,  now  that  the  State 
has  on  its  statute  books  a  child-labor 


law  applicable  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  job  of  strict  enforcement 
lies  ahead. 

Improved  housing  for  the  locally 
resident  seasonal  farm  and  cannery 
workers  is  also  urgently  needed. 
Most  of  them  now  live  in  substand- 
ard dwellings  in  the  open  country, 
in  small  villages,  or  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  such  towns  as  Salem, 
Swedesboro,  Glassboro,  Millville, 
Vineland,  Bridgeton,  Penns  Grove, 
and  Paulsboro.  Typical  rural  slum 
settlements  are  such  Negro  commu- 
nities as  "Eighty  Acres"  at  Elsmere 
(Gloucester  County),  "Bailey 
Town"  near  Woodstown  (Salem 
County),  and  "Jericho"  near  Wood- 
bury. A  housing  program  in  terms 
of  group-labor  homes  similar  to 
those  introduced  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri is  worthy  of  immediate  con- 
sideration and  application  in  several 
regions  of  south  Jersey. 

Central  Jersey. — The  social  and 
economic  problems  created  by  the 
presence  of  4,000  to  5,000  migratory 
agricultural  workers  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  months  in  the 
central  Jersey  potato  region  have  now 
the  full  recognition  of  the  State  and 
local  officials. 

In  a  brief  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  Inter- 
state Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens, 
the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  State 
Departments  on  Migratory  Labor 
stated: 

«*  *  *  it  is  felt  that  the  States 
through  various  agencies  must  rec- 
ognize the  problem  and  provide  for 
proper  control  and  regulations 
which  become  all  the  more  necessary 
because  of  the  increasing  growth  of 
the  interstate  character  of  the  move- 
ment" which  is  bound  to  have  "a 
potentially  adverse  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  State  (of  New  Jer- 
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sey)  if  proper  measures  are  not  taken 
at  this  time." 

Assuming  it  is  not  possible  soon  to 
recruit  enough  local  workers  in  New 
Jersey  adequately  and  efficiendy  to 
harvest  the  potato  crop,  and  that  re- 
course to  outside  labor  will  continue 
to  be  necessary,  one  of  the  first  tasks 
should  be  to  rationalize  the  interstate 
labor  market  along  the  southern 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Recruiting  and 
placement  operations  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  meet  labor  requirements  of  a 
commercialized  agriculture  along 
lines  now  followed  by  the  Texas  and 
Arkansas  State  employment  services 
would  minimize  labor  shortages, 
avoid  concentrations  and  oversupply 
of  farm  laborers  in  certain  localities, 
and  reduce  aimless  migration. 

The  prevailing  use  of  the  labor 
contractor  in  central  New  Jersey  and 
other  seaboard  States  shows  a  lack 
of  public  control  over  the  farm-labor 
market  and  encourages  the  influx  of 
too  many  migratory  laborers  into 
places  where  there  are  local  labor 
shortages.  An  efficient  farm  place- 
ment service  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  weaning  away  these  farm 
migrants  from  the  labor  contractor. 
The  elimination  of  the  labor  con- 
tractor from  the  labor  market  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  higher  earn- 
ings for  the  workers  without  impair- 
ing their  operating  efficiency  or  re- 
ducing their  output. 

Public  employment  agencies  may 
find  it  practical,  however,  at  least  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  campaign,  to 
organize  the  labor  market,  to  recruit 
these  migratory  workers  through  the 
labor  contractor.  During  the  grad- 
ual process  of  substituting  the  public 
employment  system  for  the  labor 
contracting  system,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  local  labor  contractors 
be  placed  under  State  laws  regulat- 


ing the  conduct  and  operations  of  j 
private  employment  agencies  and 
those  operating  in  interstate  com- 1 
merce  be  regulated  by  Federal  law.  | 

Better  housing  for  migrants  is  I 
urgentiy  needed  in  the  central  Jersey 
region.    Practically  all  of  the  shelter 
facilities  for  migratory  farm  workers  ' 
were  not  meant  for  humans.  Barns,  | 
grading  and  tool  sheds,  garages,  ■ 
wagon  houses,   corncribs,  chicken 
coops,  and  other  makeshift  shelters  ' 
are    the   typical    accommodations.  * 
Few  farmers  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  construct  special  shacks  or 
cabins  or  other  forms  of  housing  for  \ 
their  migrant  potato  harvest  hands.  : 

Since  no  extensive  improvements 
in  housing  for  the  migratory  work-  ' 
ers  are  planned  in  the  near  future  by 
the  labor-employing  farmers  in  this 
region,  the  public  interest  dictates  ' 
that   the   appropriate  government 
agency  assist  in  solving  this  prob-  1 
lem.    Government  loans  or  subsi- 
dies to  individual  farmers  for  the 
construction  of  needed  units  on  their  I 
own  farms  to  house  the  large  num-  I 
ber  of  migratory  workers  employed 
by  them  would  involve  a  large  out- 
lay and,  in  all  probability,  be  out  of  ; 
proportion  to  the  seasonal  character 
of  the  housing  problem.    x\n  alter-  ' 
native  plan  is  a  government-financed 
centrally  located  group  housing  proj- 
ect or  camp  of  a  seasonal  character  , 
to  accommodate  as  many  migrants 
as  possible  for  about  4  months  of  the 
year. 

A  Farm  Security  Administration 
migratory  farm-labor  camp  would 
improve  housing,  health,  and  sani- 
tary conditions,  solve  the  housing 
shortage  problem  of  the  growers, 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  would  help  to 
establish  machinery  for  a  system  of 
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'  recruiting  and  placing  labor  within 
|  the  region  itself.    A  public  employ- 
,  ment  office  or  officer  on  the  camp 
premises  would  do  much  to  dispel 
:  the  farm  operator's  fears  that  the 
presence  of  a  camp  would  introduce 
i  complications  obstructing  the  supply 
'  of  labor  at  times  when  it  is  needed. 
Such  machinery  holds  prospects  of 
bringing  into  equilibrium  the  labor 
demand  and  labor  supply  on  each 
farm  and  regularizing  employment, 
now  intermittent,  by  introducing 
flexible  methods  for  the  use  and  ex- 
change of  labor  among  farmers  em- 
ploying workers.    These  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  of  the  local 
farm-labor  market  may  well  result 
tin  a  reduction  of  the  total  number 
of  migratory  workers  needed  in  the 
region  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  pro- 
viding fuller  employment  and  in- 
|  creased  earnings  for  those  already 
i  there. 

A  Farm  Security  Administration 
community-housing  project  for  these 
seasonal  farm  workers,  moreover, 

I  can  be  of  material  value  to  the  State 
Health  Department,  which  in  the 
past  2  years  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant public  service  in  its  efforts  to 
control  the  health  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  migrants  in  this  re- 

;  gion.  An  examination  of  about 
2,500  Negro  migrants  in  1939,  re- 
vealed that,  as  a  group,  their  health 
was  poor — at  least  as  far  as  the 
prevalence  of  syphilis  among  them 
was  a  reflection  of  it. 

Improving  Conditions 

Intermittent  employment  and  low 
weekly  earnings  of  the  potato  work- 
ers result  primarily  from  irregular 
production  schedules.  Since  this  ir- 
regularity in  harvesting  operations 
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is  in  turn  a  product  of  market  fluc- 
tuations, efforts  should  be  made  to 
minimize  the  influence  of  market 
price  and  market  demand  on  pro- 
duction and  employment.  Such  an 
achievement  would  provide  steadier 
work  and  higher  earnings  and  might, 
as  a  result,  attract  larger  numbers  of 
local  workers  to  the  harvest. 

Of  more  immediate  application  to 
achieve  the  same  ends  is  a  plan  for  a 
thorough  canvass  of  all  sections  of 
the  local  labor  market,  including  the 
public  relief  rolls,  WPA  registrants, 
and  the  public  employment  offices. 
To  insure  at  least  partial  success  in 
attracting  local  labor  for  the  potato 
harvest,  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary and  fair  to  assure  bona  fide  re- 
lief recipients  that  they  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  relief  rolls  immediately 
after  the  potato  harvest  and  to  re- 
move the  prevailing  mental  hazards 
of  these  and  other  workers  that  they 
would  suffer  a  loss  in  earnings  by  ac- 
cepting such  employment.  The  lat- 
ter could  be  achieved  by  hiring 
fewer  pickers  per  acre,  by  paying 
rates  which  would  permit  workers 
to  earn  a  fair  daily  living  wage,  and 
by  providing  other  farm  work  dur- 
ing slack  days  of  the  harvest. 

There  is  every  indication  that  New 
Jersey,  through  its  Conference  of 
State  Departments  on  Migratory 
Labor,  will  continue  its  active  inter- 
est in  the  problem  and  begin  a  cor- 
rective program.  This  organization 
provides  an  effective  vehicle  whose 
gears  could  and  should  be  meshed 
with  those  of  the  FSA,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  in  an  en- 
deavor to  launch  and  carry  through 
cooperatively  many  needed  reforms 
on  the  migratory-labor  front  in  the 
State. 
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You,  too,  need 


BETTER  FOOD 


By  HAZEL  K.  STIEBELING.  Nutrition  is  a  major  national 
problem.  A  country's  strength  depends  on  its  people's  strength 
And  the  strength,  the  force,  of  a  people  depends  largely  on  good 
food  for  everyone — good  food  from  good  soil.  To  be  alert  to  a 
great  source  of  strength  and  a  vulnerable  spot  of  weakness,  we 
have  got  to  face  certain  issues:  How  well  fed  are  we?  If  mal- 
nutrition is  widespread,  how  best  can  we  tac\le  the  job  of  raising 
the  level  of  nutrition,  on  one  front  or  many?  In  the  face  of 
existing  crisis,  can  we  afford  not  to  use  our  land  and  our  resources] 
to  build  stronger,  sturdier  men  and  women,  alert  to  defend  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness? 


RELATIVELY  few  death 
certificates  list  malnutri- 
tion as  a  primary  cause, 
but  disability  due  to  poor 
nutrition  is  enormous.  Not  all  dis- 
ability is  found  among  those  suffer- 
ing from  obvious  pellagra,  beriberi, 
scurvy,  rickets,  or  other  dietary  de- 
ficiency diseases.  Retarded  growth 
and  development,  unsteady  nerves,  a 
day-after-day  tired  feeling,  a  lack  of 
initiative  and  readiness  to  tackle  the 
job  at  hand  often  can  be  traced  to 
faulty  food  habits. 

Evidence  from  an  analysis  of  diets 
made  as  part  of  a  Nation-wide  Con- 
sumer Purchases  study  shows  that 
there  are  families  with  poor  diets  in 
every  community.  As  a  rule,  rela- 
tively more  of  the  ill-fed  are  found 
in  the  lower  income  classes  than  in 
the  upper,  more  among  the  large 
families  than  among  small,  more  in 
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the  Southeast  than  in  the  North  and 
West,  more  among  Negro  than 
among  white,  more  in  villages  than 
on  farms. 

The  reasons  for  poor  diets  are 
many.  Last  December  a  well- 
known  poll  of  public-opinion  re- 
ported that  40  percent  of  the  families 
interviewed  thought  they  were  going 
without  foods  that  would  make  for 
better  health  because  they  had  too 
little  money  to  spend  on  food. 

How  much  families  can  afford  to 
spend  for  food  for  each  person  de- 
pends not  only  on  income,  but  also 
on  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed. 
With  a  monthly  income  of  $100,  for 
example,  a  husband  and  wife  might 
spend  $6  a  week  for  food.  If  the 
couple  had  two  children  of  school 
age,  they  might  spend  $7.  And  for  a 
family  of  six,  including  one  or  two 
children  in  high  school  and  twins  of 
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grammar  school  age,  the  food  bill 
might  be  $8. 

On  an  adult-unit  basis,  such 
spending  means  an  average  of  about 
16.5  cents  a  meal  for  the  couple  with- 
out children,  but  only  9.5  cents  for 
the  family  of  5  or  6.  Of  every  20 
two-person  families  included  in  the 
Consumer  Purchases  Study  in  the 
northern  and  western  towns  and 

I  cities,  6  were  found  to  have  diets 
,  that  could  be  called  good,  9  with 
diets  that  were  fair,  and  5  that  had 
to  be  graded  poor.    By  contrast,  of 

pthe  big  families  studied  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country  and  with  the 
same  income,  only  1  out  of  20  had  a 

.  good  diet,  10  had  fair  diets,  and  9 

ihad  poor.    Given  the  same  income, 

[lithe  larger  the  family,  the  larger  the 

i  proportion  with  poor  diets. 

I  How  many  families  fall  in  each 
grade  of  diet  category  of  course  de- 
pends on  the  standards  used.  In 
this  study  a  diet  was  classed  as 
"poor"  if  it  failed  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing specifications — per  (adult) 

1  nutrition  unit  per  day — with  respect 

I' to  one  or  more  nutrients:  Protein, 
50  grams;  calcium,  0.45  gram;  phos- 
phorus, 0.88  gram;  iron,  10  milli- 
grams; vitamin  A,  3,000  Interna- 
tional Units,  thiamin  (vitamin  Bt) 

.  1.0  milligram,  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin 
C),  30  milligrams;  and  riboflavin, 

.(0.9  milligram.  A  diet  was  classed 
as  "fair"  if  it  met  or  exceeded  these 
specifications  for  each  nutrient,  but 
by  a  margin  of  less  than  50  percent 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  nutri- 
ents. A  diet  was  called  "good"  if 
it  provided  a  margin  of  at  least  50 
percent   beyond   the  specifications 

1  listed  for  each  nutrient. 

Any  grading  of  diets  by  nutritive 
quality    is,   of   course,   subject  to 

'  change  as  new  facts  are  discovered. 
But  most  nutritionists  will  likely 
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agree  that  any  diet  classed  as  poor 
by  the  specifications  given  could  be 
improved  to  the  advantage  of  human 
well-being.  The  specifications  for 
a  good  diet  are  extremely  modest,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  vitamins. 

In  terms  of  actual  foods,  the  differ- 
ence between  diets  graded  good  and 
those  graded  poor  lies  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  eggs,  green,  leafy  vege- 
tables, and  vitamin-C  rich  fruits. 
Spending  only  9.5  cents  per  person 
per  meal,  every  member  of  a  large 
family  is  not  likely  to  have  as  much 
of  these  protective  foods  as  would  be 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  nu- 
trition. Somebody  is  likely  to  be 
skimped.  Certainly  the  chances  are 
greater  than  in  the  small  family  on 
the  same  income  where  meal  allow- 
ance runs  to  16.5  cents  for  each  per- 
son. If  it  were  only  possible  for 
the  large  families  to  spend  the  same 
average  amount  for  food  per  ex- 
penditure-unit meal  as  the  small 
family,  then  there  would  be  little 
difference  in  the  proportions  having 
diets  of  each  grade. 

Needed  Measures 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  in  a  Democracy  brought 
to  light  that  about  half  the  children 
of  this  country  are  in  homes  where 
the  level  of  living  is  below  our  gen- 
erally accepted  standards  as  making 
for  wholesome  childhood.  Insofar 
as  the  Nation  values  its  human  re- 
sources, it  must  be  concerned  with 
the  nutrition  of  its  young  people,  par- 
ticularly those  living  in  large  fam- 
ilies. This  is  just  as  important  as 
the  nutrition  of  military  forces  and 
workers  in  armament  industries.  In 
defending  our  democracy,  we  need 
to  underwrite  the  nutrition  of  our 
children. 
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HIGHER  INCOMES  MEAN  BETTER  DIETS 

THESE  ARE   THE         THESE  GOT  THESE  GOT 

INCOMES  THEY  HAD        GOOD  DIETS  FAIR  DIETS 

$500  -  $999 
$1,000  -  $1,499 
$2,000  -  $2,999 


If  a  way  could  be  found  for  fam- 
ilies at  the  lower  economic  levels  to 
have  more  money  to  spend  for  food, 
the  level  of  nutrition  for  the  whole 
United  States  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. The  increase  in  national  in- 
come between  1935-36  and  1940  and 
the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  lower  income  brackets 
may  have  enabled  some  2,000,000 
families  to  rise  from  poor  to  fair  or 
good  diet  levels.  But  it  takes  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  income  to  lift 
the  level  of  diet  quality. 

Incomes  tripled,  or  even  increased 
four-fold,  will  scarcely  double  the 
proportion  of  good  diets,  within  the 
income  range  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying chart.  As  income  rises, 
clothing,  automobile,  and  other  needs 
and  wants  compete  immediately  with 
food  for  a  larger  share  of  the  family 
budget,  Among  higher  income 
groups,  improved  practices  in  select- 
ing food  from  the  viewpoint  of  good 
nutrition  do  not  compensate  for  the 
failure  of  food  to  continue  to  absorb 
as  large  a  percentage  of  income  at  the 
$3,000  level  as  at  the  $1,000  level. 

Every  thoughtful  person  is  con- 
cerned with  increasing  the  incomes 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
lower  economic  groups,  but  it  still 
seems  necessary  to  promote  more  di- 
rect measures  that  can  bring  improve- 


THESE  GOT 
POOR  DIETS 


ment  in  diets.  Methods  of  decreas-  • 
ing  the  cost  of  bringing  food  from 
the  farm  to  the  family  table,  thus  de- 
creasing retail  food  prices  and  in- 
creasing the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollars,  are  of  great 
importance.  Subsidies  to  low-in- 
come consumers  also  can  play  a  sig- 
nificant role.  , 

As  Milo  Perkins  says,  farm  sur- 
pluses and  underfed  people  do  not 
belong  in  the  same  country.  Striv- 
ing to  correct  such  a  situation,  the  a; 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration  12 
is  authorized  to  get  the  extra  food  to  " 
the  underfed  persons  who  have  not  J1' 
sufficient  money  to  pay  market  prices  ^ 
for  them.  This  type  of  SMA  work  & 
is  now  done  through  the  direct  pur-  111 
chase  and  shipment  of  food  for  dis-  ,c 
tribution  through  welfare  agencies  50 
to  families  and  to  schools  for  free  ■ 
lunches  for  needy  children,  the  food  f 
stamp  plan,  and  the  relief  milk  r 
programs. 

To  a  marked  degree,  these  meas-  f: 
ures  are  succeeding,  but  they  are  on  11 
far  too  small  a  scale  to  wipe  out  £ 
undernourishment  in  this  country,  jj 
Month  by  month  in  1940,  about  1  * 
person  in  every  12  received  some  f 
part  of  the  surplus  food  through  the  - 
direct  purchase  and  distribution  pro- 
gram or  through  the  Stamp  Plan,  f- 
In  1941  the  same  programs  are  get-  :: 


EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS  5  PERCENT  OF  THE  FAMILIES  AT  EACH  INCOME  LEVEL 
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GRADE  OF  DIET  AS  RELATED  TO  MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD 

NONRELIEF  VILLAGE  FAMILIES  IN  THE  NORTH  AND  WEST,  1936-37 


35' 


0  12  3  4  5  6  7 

MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  PER  EXPENDITURE  UNIT  PER  WEEK  (DOLLARS) 


ting  food  to  i  out  of  every  ;i  per- 
sons., In  the  school  year  1939-40, 
1  child  out  of  every  8  received  free 
school  lunches  during  the  peak  load. 
This  year,  the  number  of  school 
children  receiving  the  lunches  has 
gone  up  to  1  out  of  every  7.  Our 
commodity-rich  and  consumption- 
poor  conditions  have  changed  consid- 
erably since  1933,  the  date  the  first 
forerunner  of  the  present  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  began 
operation.  Even  so,  now  in  1941, 
the  plans  probably  are  not  increasing 
national  food  consumption  by  more 
than  a  few  percent. 

In  1940,  the  quantity  of  food  dis- 
tributed through  the  SMA  was 
enough  to  provide  somewhat  more 
than  one-third  the  calory-needs  of  the 
low-income  families  it  reached.  It 
was  enough  to  supply  a  substantial 
proportion,  although  less  than  one- 


third,  of  the  protein  foods,  minerals, 
and  vitamins  these  families  needed. 
Just  how  good,  nutritively,  the  diets 
of  these  families  are  depends  on  their 
usual  food  purchases  as  well  as  on 
the  food  they  obtain  through  the 
surplus  distribution  plans. 

For  good  national  nutrition  the 
right  foods  have  to  be  chosen  by  these 
families,  as  well  as  by  all  other  fam- 
ilies of  the  country.  If  everyone  is  to 
have  a  satisfactory  diet,  we  need  to 
distribute  properly  and  to  increase 
our  over-all  use  of  certain  protective 
foods:  Milk,  by  at  least  20  percent; 
butter,  15  percent;  eggs,  35;  toma- 
toes and  citrus  fruits,  70,  and  leafy, 
green,  and  yellow  vegetables,  100 
percent.  These  figures  are  not  max- 
imum, They  merely  raise  the  pres- 
ent averages  to  the  level  of  the  freely 
chosen  "good"  diets,  tabulated  in  the 
Consumer  Purchases  Study.    Not  all 
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of  these  "good"  diets  included  as 
much  protective  foods  as  many  nutri- 
tionists believe  advisable.  Doubling 
the  use  of  milk,  for  example,  would 
likely  improve  diets  still  further. 

Education  Is  Needed 

True,  many  families  in  the  lower 
income  groups  do  not  have  cash 
enough  to  provide  themselves  satis- 
factory diets.  But  by  no  means  are 
all  of  the  poor  diets  of  this  country 
found  among  low-income  groups. 
There  is  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement in  diets  at  all  income 
levels — families  who  live  on  Main 
Street  as  well  as  those  "across  the 
tracks."  Wiser  choice  when  buying 
and  a  better  job  of  cooking  to  con- 
serve food  values  would  yield  re- 
turns in  better  nutrition.  In  villages 
and  on  farms,  many  families,  too, 
could  have  far  better  diets  without 
any  greater  outlay  of  cash  by  more 
and  better  home  growing  of  the 
family's  food  supply. 

One  great  spur  to  such  improve- 
ment is  better  education  about  nutri- 
tion. The  extent  of  the  need  for 
widespread  educational  work  in  nu- 
trition is  indicated  in  the  second 
chart. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  few  of  the 
nonrelief  white  families  represented 
in  the  chart  spent  less  than  $2  a  per- 
son per  week  for  food,  and  few  spent 
more  than  $4.  The  great  majority 
of  the  families  spent  between  $2  and 
$4  each  week  for  the  food  for  each 
person.  The  area  of  the  chart  rep- 
resenting the  families  spending  less 
than  $2  per  person  per  week  is  al- 
most entirely  black,  meaning  that  the 
diets  of  almost  all  of  these  families 
were  rated  as  poor.  Among  those 
spending  $4  or  more  per  person  per 
week,  practically  none  had  diets  rat- 


ing poor.  But  in  the  in-between 
section — that  representing  the  fam- 
ilies spending  between  $2  and  $4  per 
person  per  week  for  food — all  three 
shadings  appear.  Some  of  these  fam- 
ilies managed  to  select  diets  that 
could  be  rated  as  good.  Others  had 
diets  that  were  only  fair.  Still  others 
had  diets  that  had  to  be  classed  as 
poor.  Choice  of  foods  rather  than 
economic  status  was  the  chief  factor 
in  determining  the  grade  of  diet  of 
these  families. 

On  farms  the  educational  prob- 
lems affecting  adequate  nutrition  are 
not  merely  those  of  skillful  over-the- 
counter  buying,  wise  meal  planning, 
and  careful  cooking.  They  are  these 
and  more  because  relatively  few  farm 
families  can  afford  to  buy  all  their 
food.  Most  of  them  must  raise 
much  of  their  own  food,  if  they  are 
to  be  well-fed.  Doing  this  requires 
capital  for  investment  in  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  equipment  for  food 
production  and  conservation.  It  re- 
quires good  management  and  plan- 
ning ahead.  It  requires  knowledge 
and  skill  as  well  as  hard  work  in  pro- 
ducing the  food  and  conserving  it. 
It  requires  courage  when  weather 
hazards  or  uncontrollable  insect  pests 
bring  ruin  to  months  of  work. 

The  significance  to  diet  quality  of 
home  food  production  programs  is 
shown  in  the  chart  "Grade  of  Diet 
and  Money  Value  of  Food." 

This  chart  is  based  on  figures  for 
white  farm  families  in  the  Southeast 
with  net  incomes,  money  and  non- 
money,  between  $500  and  $1,000. 
The  families  were  first  divided  into 
four  groups,  those  with  diets  graded 
excellent,  good,  fair,  and  poor,  re- 
spectively. For  each  group  averages 
were  then  obtained  for  the  total 
money  value  of  food,  and  the  share 
contributed  by  purchased  food  and 
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GRADE  OF  DIET  AND  MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD 

PURCHASED  FOOD  AND  TYPE  OF  HOME-PRODUCTION 


SOUTHEAST  WHITE  FARM 


GRADE  OF  DIET 

EXCELLENT 
GOOD 
FAIR 
POOR 


FAMILIES.  INCOME  (MONEY  AND  NONMONEY)  CLASS    J50C-J999,  1336-37 


VALUE  OF  FOOD  PER  MEAL  PER  PERSON  (CENTS) 


IJ   [4 


PURCHASED  FOOO 


HOME-PRODUCED  FOOD 


eggs,  poultry; 

MEAT 


VEGETABLES,  FRUITS, 
OTHER  PRODUCTS 


1  by  each  of  three  different  types  of 
I  home-grown  products. 

Urgency  Now 

'    "For  your  health's  sake"  has  long 
been  a  motive  used  by  home  econo- 
f  mists  in  teaching  nutrition.  Now 
1  national  defense  is  giving  a  new  ur- 
gency to  this  motive.    But  now,  as 
always,  this  motive  would  have  a 
!  far  more  powerful  pull  if  obvious 
effects  of  good  diet  on  good  nutrition 
and  good  health  followed  with  dra- 
matic swiftness.    But  the  man  on 
the  street  knows  that  health  is  af- 
fected by  environment,  by  heredity, 
i  and  by  many  other  things  beside 
l  food.   The  popular  but  often  mis- 
I  leading  statements  about  vitamins 
■  have  made  him  aware  that  there  are 
certain  mysterious  "somethings"  his 
i  diet  should  not  be  without.    But  he 
'  is  still  not  convinced  of  the  need  to 
apply  the  science  of  nutrition  to  his 
three  meals  a  day. 


Also,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
in  every  community  some  families 
so  poor  in  resources  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  achieve 
good  diets,  even  if  they  have  the 
urge  to  do  so.  That  is  a  challenge 
to  our  distribution  system  and  to 
the  use  of  our  land  and  its  power  to 
produce. 

So  the  nutrition  problem  chal- 
lenges us  on  many  fronts.  We  can- 
not say  with  complacency  that  we 
are  probably  better  fed  than  any 
other  nation,  that  we  have  the  wid- 
est variety,  the  greatest  quantity, 
and  highest  quality  standards  for 
foods,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Vast 
stocks  of  food  and  striking  facts 
about  nutrition  science  are  of  no 
avail  until  the  two  come  together 
in  the  market  baskets  and  on  the 
dinner  tables  of  all  families  through- 
out the  nation. 

A  total  defense  program  calls  for 
a  total  nutrition  program,  each  an 
integral  part  of  the  other. 
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Livestock  Marketing.  Austin  Allyn  Dowell  and  Knute  Bjor\a.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.    New  York.    534  pages. 

by  J.  RUSSELL  IVES 


THE  HEART  of  the  agricultural 
marketing  problem  lies  in  the  factors 
affecting  the  spread  between  retail 
prices  of  finished  commodities  and 
the  prices  which  producers  receive 
for  their  raw  products.  In  Live- 
stock Marketing  chief  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  phase  of  the  mar- 
keting process  that  includes  the 
transfer  of  live  animals  from  farm- 
ers to  packers.  Little  attention  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  process — that  between  packer 
and  consumer,  which  accounts  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  over-all  cost 
of  marketing.  However,  because 
the  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  so- 
called  practical  problems  involved 
in  marketing  live  animals,  it  fills  a 
gap  that  has  existed  in  this  field  for 
some  time. 

Because  this  book  is  concerned 
with  a  single  group  of  commodities, 
the  authors  have  organized  their  sub- 
ject matter  along  the  lines  of  major 
topics  and  discuss  at  some  length 
many  subjects  that  are  neglected  en- 
tirely in  marketing  texts  which  at- 
tempt to  cover  all  or  many  agricultur- 
al products  within  a  single  volume. 
Early  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
production  and  supply  of  livestock, 
the  consumption  of  meats,  and  the 
conversion  of  live  animals  into  meat 
products.    The  next  several  chapters 


deal  with  the  agencies  and  practices 
by  which  livestock  are  transferred 
from  the  farm  to  the  slaughterers. 
This  brings  up  such  marketing  prob- 
lems as  shrinkage  losses,  grade 
standards  for  livestock,  etc.,  which  in 
turn  leads  into  the  highly  important 
topic  of  livestock  prices  and  price 
differentials.  Included  also  are 
chapters  dealing  with  the  regulation 
of  livestock  markets  and  the  packing 
industry.  In  two  chapters  near  the 
end  of  the  book  consideration  is 
given  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distribution  of  meats. 

IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  of 
their  book  the  authors  have  followed 
chiefly  an  institutional  approach- 
combining  description  of  current 
market  practices,  facilities,  and  the 
like  with  brief  discussion  of  their 
historical  development  and  economic 
significance.  In  a  chapter  dealing 
with  transportation  of  livestock,  for 
example,  the  authors  take  up  the 
historical  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  from  early  colonial 
times,  when  all  livestock  were  driven 
to  market,  to  the  present  time,  when 
a  large  proportion  of  all  livestock  is 
moved  to  market  by  truck.  The 
reasons  for  the  development  of  dif- 
ferent transportation  methods  are 
discussed,  and  finally  the  question  of 
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struck  versus  rail  transportation  is 
considered. 

In   the   reviewer's   opinion,  the 
chief  weakness  of  this  book  is  its 
lack  of  emphasis  upon  general  mar- 
_keting  principles  and  the  academic 
"or  theoretical  aspects  of  marketing 
as  applied  to  livestock.    For  exam- 
-  pie,  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  live- 
stock prices  and  price  differentials, 
yet  the  reason  that  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  livestock  fluctuate 
more  percentagewise  than  do  retail 
meat  prices  is  considered  only  in  a 
.  general  way  with  no  thorough  expla- 
nation of  why  this  is  so.  Various 
marketing  problems,  such  as  shrink- 
age losses,  are  considered  exhaus- 
tively.  But  the  complete  marketing 
,  problem,  that  of  getting  the  live  ani- 
•  mals  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  finished  form  at  as  low  a 
..cost  as  possible,  is  not  considered  in 
life  entirety.   Thus,  the  topic  of  mo- 


nopoly in  the  packing  industry  is 
dismissed  with  the  statement  that 
"the  importance  of  this  question  is 
such  that  additional  research  is 
urgently  needed."  Whereas,  if  a 
more  complete  perspective  of  eco- 
nomic principles  as  related  to  live- 
stock marketing  had  been  developed, 
some  suggestions  for  appraising  this 
problem  might  have  been  made. 

Much  of  the  material  included  in 
this  book  represents  research  in  live- 
stock marketing  which  has  been 
available  in  scattered  bulletins  and 
other  publications.  The  authors  de- 
serve much  credit  for  bringing  it  to- 
gether in  a  single  volume.  Of  par- 
ticular value  to  research  workers  will 
be  the  list  of  references  and  source 
material  found  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  And  for  instructors  in 
marketing  courses,  the  suggested 
questions  for  discussion  also  will  be 
helpful. 


My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Natural  Resources. 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  Eleanor  Bowman,  Mary  Phelps.  The  MacMillan 
Company.   New  York.    334  pages. 

by  JOHN  DREIER 


DIFFERING  from  many  studious 
accounts  of  our  natural  resources  and 
their  conservation,  My  Country  'Tis 
of  Thee  is  essentially  a  rediscovery 
of  America  by  the  authors.  Figur- 
atively they  take  the  reader  with 
them  in  their  "little  Ford"  up  and 
down  the  Great  Plains,  through  the 
Cotton  and  Corn  Belts,  winding 
among  the  hills  of  the  depressed 
coal  fields,  and  across  the  flat  oil 
lands  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  major  point  in  favor  of  the 
book  is  that  the  writers  have  pic- 
tured the  problem  of  conservation 


in  the  United  States  as  essentially  a 
human  problem,  involving  the  entire 
culture  or  civilization,  rather  than 
technology  or  economics  alone.  This 
theme  is  stated  in  the  first  section 
of  the  first  chapter,  Cultures  Are 
Characterized  by  Their  Use  of  Na- 
tural Resources.  It  is  implicit  in 
their  purpose  of  making  the  reader 
share  a  glimpse  into  the  lives  of 
farmers  or  miners  as  well  as  acquire 
the  economic  facts. 

In  driving  about  the  country,  the 
authors  have  striven  to  probe  deeply 
into  the  attitudes  and  cultural  pat- 
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terns  that  have  produced  a  destruc- 
tive use  of  natural  resources,  as  well 
as  to  outline  the  chief  scientific  ma- 
terials upon  which  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  soil,  coal,  and 
petroleum  must  rest.  This  is  a  large 
task,  and  one  in  which  it  is  easy  to 
become  lost.  The  authors  have 
charted  out  their  own  course  of  study 
by  following  a  more  or  less  standard 
pattern  for  the  presentation  of  the 
material  in  the  three  fields  that  they 
have  elected  to  treat. 

THE  THREE  SECTIONS  that 
comprise  the  major  part  of  the  book' 
are  each  divided  in  turn  into  three 
chapters.  For  each  resource  (soil, 
coal,  and  oil)  they  present  first  a 
picture  of  life  among  the  users  or 
producers  of  the  resource.  Life 
among  farmers  for  the  chapter  on 
soil;  life  among  coal  miners;  and 
life  as  conditioned  by  the  motoring 
public,  their  service  stations,  and  the 
boom-time  economics  of  the  oil 
fields.  Then  comes  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry based  on  the  resource  under 
discussion.  Finally,  the  scientific  in- 
formation is  marshalled  before  the 
reader  in  order  to  provide  the  back- 
ground necessary  to  approach  a  real- 
istic solution  to  the  problems  so 
vividly  portrayed.  A  poetic  inter- 
lude closes  each  section  of  the  book. 

Only  in  the  last  chapter,  What  To 
Do  About  It,  do  the  authors  set  forth 
their  constructive  ideas  in  suggesting 
answers  to  the  questions  they  have 
previously  raised.  Here  they  point 
out  the  intricate  connection  among 
various  programs  for  national  im- 
provement. First  comes  a  statement 
of  the  opportunities  and  limitations 
inherent  in  the  American  scene. 
The  authors  then  point  out  the 
rights  of  different  elements  in  a 


democratic  study,  and  proceed  to  j; 

outline  briefly  the  things  that  must  \a 

be  done  if  these  various  groups  in  bti 

our  population  are  to  be  recognized  tr 

in  their  legitimate  and  fair  demands.  orc 

i  ;en 

CONSERVATION  of  natural  rk  & 
sources  may  require  corresponding  h 
measures  to  increase  the  national  1 
income.    This  in  turn  demands  so- 
cial security,  better  rights  of  labor, 
civil  liberty  for  all,  and  revised  con- 
cepts of  ownership.    Furthermore, L 
the  authors  say,  improved  education 
and    health    facilities    and  better 
mechanisms  for  democratic  planning  f;t 
are  likewise  needed.    Solving  one 
problem  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
sideration of  others.  II 

What  the  authors  are  proposing  is  1 1 

in  essence  a  realization  of  demo-  M 

cratic  ideals  in  political  and  ecc-  101 

nomic  spheres,  together  with  an  in-  isl 

creased  use  of  human  intelligence  in  Ja 
meeting  problems,  many  of  which  '•lam 

have  heretofore  been  shunned,  or  lalfe 

aggravated  by  means  of  violence.  ic  :i 

With  such  a  presentation  of  the  alk 
general  aspects  of  the  way  to  an  im-  la  if 
proved  national  life,  one  cannot  dis-  uir 
agree.  It  is  an  excellent  framework  iril, 
for  the  thinking  of  the  younger  peo- 
ple to  whom  this  book  is  primarily  'autt 
addressed.  The  real  disputes  and  uir 
bitter  fights  develop,  however,  when  i&!  h; 
generally  accepted  principles  are  ap-  aim 
plied  to  specific  problems.  The  tac-  «ch . 
tics  of  the  struggle  then  become  be  r 
more  important  than  the  general  a  ' 
strategy  of  the  war;  the  man  of  ac-  ye  m 
tion — the  statesman,  industrialist,  or  i;> 
framer — more  significant  than  the 
planner.  s; 

The  authors  have  suggested  a  few  ?  £ 

of  these  tactics,  but  have  buried  a  1£ 

away  in  parts  of  single  sentences  pd 

such  important  recommendations  as  j 

the  Federal  purchase  of  oil-produc-  ;^ 
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'  'trig  ands.  Obviously  it  is  not  their 
province  to  outline  the  details  of 

0  future  development  but  to  analyze 
»!the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the 

1  (tepees  that  are  at  work,  so  that  the 
general  reader  may  have  a  more  in- 
telligent grasp  of  the  total  problem 
I  of  our  resources  and  way  of  life. 

1    My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee  has  been 


written  for  "anyone  not  too  young  to 
think  nor  too  old  to  feel,"  and  will 
have  considerable  appeal  to  both 
students  and  their  elders. 

It  is  intended  to  be  of  use  to  high 
school  students,  although  this  re- 
viewer believes  that  parts  of  it  will 
be  difficult  for  any  but  the  young 
intellectuals. 


We  Like  the  Country.  Anthony  Armstrong.  Collins.  London.  272 
pages. 

by  CAROLINE  B.  SHERMAN 


BY  THE  TIME  this  book  is  read 
l  it  may  well  be  a  period  piece,  says 

the  author  in  his  foreword.  When 
1  the  manuscript,  requested  by  the  pub- 
:  ksher,  was  about  completed  the 
t  alarms  of  war  made  it  seem  out  of 
:  date  and  out  of  place.  But  grad- 
1  ually  Mr.  Armstrong  realized  that 

violent  change  in  itself  might  render 
:  valuable  this  peaceful  and  contented 

story  of  rural  England.    So  without 

■  further  reluctance  he  gave  it  to  be 
!  printed. 

The  intimate  story  begun  in  Cot- 
,  tage  into  House  is  continued  without 
:  rurther  reference  to  the  war.  The 
:  iiouse  has  grown  in  size,  has  acquired 

■  additional  vines,  shrubbery,  and 
charm,  and  is  now  a  permanent 

:  home  rather  than  a  week-end  cot- 
tage. The  family  has  grown,  by 
years  and  by  two  small  sisters.  The 
joys  of  country  life  have  increased 
as  have  also  the  minor  perplexities. 

Topsy  just  would  bother  the  neigh- 
bors' sheep,  for  instance,  and  sheep 
are  the  farmers'  living.  Winters 
just  did  seem  rather  flat,  at  first,  with- 
out the  city's  activities.  Water- 
works, water  softeners,  and  sewage 


systems  were  not  as  expected.  Birds 
like  to  eat  the  berries  and  fruits  as 
well  as  they  like  to  sing. 

But  there  are  real  rewards.  The 
300-year-old  yew  at  the  edge  of  the 
porch.  The  extension  of  the  garden 
with  plenty  of  space  and  time  to  do 
the  work  and  to  enjoy  the  flowers 
and  vegetables.,  The  colloquies  in 
and  about  the  garden  and  all  it  con- 
tains and  will  contain.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  greenhouse.  The  fuller 
savoring  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
fine  old  houses  of  the  country- 
side. The  first  oncoming  of  the 
springs,  the  changing  scents  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  growing  wisdom 
regarding  the  weather.  The  unpre- 
dictable individualities  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  oddities  of  their 
ways.  The  quaint  institutions,  serv- 
ices, and  customs  of  the  parishes. 
Finally,  becoming  a  part  of  the 
neighborhood  and  one  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  land.  These  are  among 
the  reasons,  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
drawings  of  Bertram  Prance,  which 
convince  the  author  and  his  family 
that,  after  five  years  of  it,  they  really 
like  country  living. 
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In  wartime,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  tendency  to  try  to  grab  while 
the  grabbing  seems  good.    Wartime  profits  and  prices  can  loo\ 
mighty  appealing.    Yet,  groups  that  ask[  too  much  in  times  of 
emergency  are  lively  to  lose  more  than  they  gain.  Farmers 
learned  some  rather  bitter  lessons  during  the  first  World  War.  Let 
We  want  any  price  increases  now  to  be  on  a  solid  foundation.  L 
Farmers  don't  want  a  repetition  of  the  crash  that  followed  the 
first  war.    They  want  to  \eep  the  good  will  of  consumers  and  \h 
taxpayers..  They  don't  want  to  gouge.    In  turn,  consumers  and  L- 
taxpayers  should  realize  that  farm  prices  are  low  by  comparison\ 
with  other  prices.    Consumers  and  taxpayers  too  must  realize 
that  farmers  cannot  feed  and  clothe  the  country  indefinitely  if  ^. 
they  do  so  at  a  loss. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard.  Th 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Editorial  Notes 


THIS  SPECIAL  NUMBER  has  a  single,  simple  purpose:  To  mark  a  point 
in  thinking  toward  a  solution  of  farm  problems.  Not  the  starting 
point,  for  we  have  been  wrestling  with  agricultural  troubles  for 
years.  Not  the  end  point,  for  many  things  are  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly.  But  a  middle  point,  from  which  to  go  forward  toward  a 
better  post-war  agriculture.  Why  we  do  this  now  is  told  by  John 
R.  Fleming  in  his  introductory  article. 

Every  writer,  every  editor,  hopes  his  product  will  have  some  permanence. 
But  not  this  time.  Nothing  better  could  be  hoped  for  this  effort 
than  that  it  be  out  of  date  in  a  few  weeks — that  we  will  have  pro- 
gressed beyond  it  in  clarity,  precision,  determination,  and  wisdom 
in  an  important  job.  In  fact,  we  who  put  out  Land  Policy  Review 
are  planning  for  another  number  like  it  a  year  or  so  from  now — a 
better,  more  complete  discussion  of  post-war  agriculture,  or  else 
month-to-month  consideration  of  the  subject. 

That  number — or  the  separate  articles — will  have  to  treat  some  of  the  things 
missed  in  this  one:  An  adequate  distribution  of  farm  goods;  a  better 
livelihood  on  farms — living  standards,  rural  education;  the  place  of 
farm  programs  and  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
health  and  nutrition  and  how  to  improve  them;  technology  and 
family  farms  and  commercial  farming,  and  some  others. 

On  some  of  this,  our  thinking  has  been  fuzzy,  too  complacent,  too  wary. 
This  is  a  time  to  speak  out,  and  Land  Policy  Review  means  to 
rededicate  itself  to  its  primary  function  of  critical  discussion,  to 
dynamic  democracy. 

A  PERSONAL  INVITATION  to  each  of  the  12,712  readers  of  Land  Policy 
Review:  Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  giving  your  views  on  what 
we  should  work  toward  in  post-war  American  agriculture — the  prob- 
lem as  you  see  it,  and  the  solution,  if  any.  There  will  be  a  special 
issue,  if  need  be,  to  print  the  letters. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Information,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
will  gladly  fill  requests  for  extra  or  sample  copies  of  this  issue. 

IN  LATER  ISSUES:  W.  F.  Kumlien  and  his  associates  in  the  department 
of  rural  sociology  of  South  Dakota  State  College  have  prepared 
several  illuminating  articles  on  the  structural  changes  in  the  com- 
munity organization  of  Kingsbury  County,  S.  Dak.,  a  case  history 
of  value  to  county  and  community  land  use  planning  committees. 
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Land  Policy  Review  is  published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  5  cents  a  single  copy,  50  cents  a  year. 

Let's  Size  Up 

THE  PROBLEMS  AHEAD 

By  JOHN  R.  FLEMING,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
An  introduction  to  this  number:  "Finally,  we  have  to  our  credit 
against  an  uncertain  future  a  strengthened  democratic  process. 
By  this  process  the  farmers  of  America  can  themselves  size  up  the 
problems  ahead  and  say  what  shall  be  done  to  solve  them!' 


TO  SOME  MINDS  it 
will  seem  premature  to  be 
talking  about  the  post- 
defense  period.    We  have 


barely  begun  the  national  defense 
effort.  No  one  can  say  how  long 
we  shall  have  to  keep  that  first  in 
our  minds  and  actions.  No  one  can 
predict  exactly  what  our  problems 
will  be  when  a  defense  program  is 
no  longer  the  first  order  of  the  na- 
tional business.  Why,  then,  bother 
our  heads  about  a  future  so  uncer- 
tain in  time,  so  vague  in  shape  and 
size? 

There  is  part  of  an  answer  in  the 
simple  fact  that  the  human  race,  as 
distinguished  from  animals,  invari- 
ably insists  upon  planning  for  the 
future  whether  or  not  it  can  predict 
the  future.  The  psychological  urge 
to  prepare  against  uncertainties  is 
deep  and  widespread  enough,  for 
example,  to  found  and  maintain  a 


vast  insurance  system.  Here  hard- 
headed,  practical  persons,  not  a  mys- 
tic in  a  carload,  put  cash  on  the 
barrel  head  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  families  against  the  supreme 
uncertainty  of  life  and  death. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  an- 
swer in  our  experience  in  the  post- 
war period  after  World  War  I. 
That  was  a  bitter  experience,  espe- 
cially for  agriculture.  Few  of  us, 
in  the  hectic  days  of  1917  or  1918, 
or  indeed  even  as  late  as  1921, 
seemed  able  to  imagine  anything 
but  a  continuation  of  the  prices  and 
production  and  demand  and  values 
we  then  enjoyed.  Only  a  handful 
of  far-sighted  ones,  among  them 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  saw  that  the  war  had  radi- 
cally altered  the  economic  relation- 
ships of  this  country  with  the  world. 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  particular,  warned 
us  of  the  significance  of  our  change 
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from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation, 
what  that  meant  to  agriculture, 
what  behavior  it  ought  to  exact  from 
us  in  adjusting  our  economic  rules 
of  the  game  affecting  tariffs,  credit, 
and  monetary  policy. 

The  warnings  went  unheeded. 
We  were  surprised  when  almost  a 
million  and  a  half  persons  left  agri- 
culture for  industry  and  military 
service,  and  we  were  stunned  when 
later  they  tried  to  return  to  agricul- 
ture. We  were  sure,  in  1919,  that 
we  could  never  overtake  the  accumu- 
lated shortages  of  food  and  other 
materials,  and  we  were  dead  certain, 
a  couple  of  years  later,  that  the  sur- 
pluses would  never  disappear.  Peo- 
ple knew,  they  thought,  that  the 
prices  of  19 19  could  safely  be  capi- 
talized in  land  values,  for  they  had 
no  recollection  of  any  trend  in  land 
values  but  an  upward  one. 

It  would  have  been  possible, 
during  that  war  period,  to  guard 
against  some  of  the  disasters  of  the 
post-war  period.  It  need  not  have 
detracted  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  and  the  defense  program.  On 
the  contrary,  it  could  have  strength- 
ened the  national  effort  of  the 
moment. 

A  Contribution  to  Defense 

Today  a  great  part  of  the  answer 
to  that  question  in  the  first  para- 
graph, the  question,  Why  worry  now 
about  our  post-defense  problems? 
lies  in  the  contribution  that  such 
planning  can  make  to  the  defense 
program  itself.  It  may  be  a  con- 
tribution as  tangible  as  that  implicit 
in  the  price-supporting  measures  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  April  3,  or  the  rural  housing 
projects  already  under  way  near  a 
few  of  the  new  defense  plants.  It 


We  Should: 

Plan. 

Remember  the  lesson  of 
World  War  I. 

Contribute  to  the  defense 
program. 

Avoid  fear. 

See  as  far  as  we  can. 


may  be  a  contribution  to  such  in- 
tangibles as  national  morale  and 
unity. 

The  contribution  to  the  intangibles 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  important. 
At  the  moment,  for  example,  one 
occasionally  hears  voices  full  of  fear 
and  gloom  about  the  future.  They 
can  find  only  an  evil  future  coming 
out  of  an  evil  world.  Or  they  quite 
properly  envision  post-war  problems 
greater  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
faced,  and  they  shrink  from  so  diffi- 
cult a  future  to  find  a  curious  kind  of 
comfort  in  the  errors  of  the  past. 
The  world  and  this  country  made  a 
mess  of  the  last  post-war  opportu- 
nity, so  it  may  be  counted  upon  to 
make  a  larger  and  unhappier  mess 
this  time.  What  they  say  boils  down 
to  something  as  simple  and  as  stu- 
pidly unimaginative  as  that. 

An  Enemy  of  Morale 

This  kind  of  fear  of  the  future, 
this  particular  assumption  of  inevi- 
tability, is  as  potent  an  enemy  of  na- 
tional morale  and  unity  as  a  hostile 
foe  could  ask  for.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
potent  foe  of  democracy,  for  democ- 
racy is  something  more  than  a  sta- 
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tionary  aggregation  of  institutions 
and  rights:  Democracy  is  most  of  all 
a  growing,  living  thing,  a  process 
vital  and  ingenious  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  common  man. 
To  kill  that  hope,  and  in  its  place 
enthrone  fear,  is  the  great  sin  against 
the  human  mind  and  soul  today. 

Americans  have  never  been  afraid 
of  change.  They  can  anticipate  it 
this  time  with  more  hope  and  assur- 
ance than  ever  before.  It  need  not 
come  upon  us  with  the  shock  of  the 
last  post-war  period.  We  have  that 
experience  fresh  in  mind,  and  most 
farmers  will  not  forget  it.  And  we 
have,  since  then,  the  evolution  of  20 
years  of  changing  public  policy  to- 
ward agriculture,  an  evolution  which 
has  brought  agriculture,  if  not  per- 
manent solutions  (a  vain  hope,  any- 


way), some  social  machinery  which 
has  proved  flexibility.  Finally,  we 
have  to  our  credit  against  an  uncer- 
tain future  a  strengthened  demo- 
cratic process.  By  this  process  the 
farmers  of  America  can  themselves 
size  up  the  problems  ahead  and  say 
what  shall  be  done  to  solve  them. 

We  can  assemble,  the  articles  in 
this  issue  of  the  Land  Policy  Re- 
view suggest,  some  common  notions 
of  the  problems  of  the  post-defense 
period  even  if  we  can't  foresee  their 
exact  size  and  shape.  No  blueprints 
are  possible,  nor  are  any  desired. 
Let  us  simply  see  as  far  as  we  can, 
guess  at  alternative  possibilities 
where  we  can't  see,  and  equip  our- 
selves with  attitudes  and  machinery 
flexible  enough  to  do  whatever  needs 
to  be  done. 


Agriculture  and 
National  Prosperity 

The  substantial  prosperity  of  a  country  is  always  in  the  ratio 
of  its  agricultural  industry  and  wealth. 

— Jesse  Buel 

The  interests  of  millions  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  agriculture 
are  involved  in  an  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  results 
of  their  labor,  and  a  zealous  regard  for  their  welfare  should  be 
a  willing  tribute  to  those  whose  productive  returns  are  a  main 
source  of  our  progress  and  power. 

— Grover  Cleveland 
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The  Tools  of  the  Mind 


IN  WORKING  OUT  methods  for  strengthening  a  democratic  society, 
a  special  type  of  pragmatic  thinking  is  required.  The  structure  of  this 
kind  of  thought  is  a  mystery  to  many  people,  and  is  conspicuously  lacking 
in  most  public  discussion  of  political  and  economic  policy. 

It  is,  however,  the  familiar  tool  of  science,  used  unquestioningly  in  all 
scientific  research  and  thought.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  arrangement 
of  all  facts  and  theories  in  layers  of  generality,  and  the  evaluation  of  facts 
according  to  a  scale  between  extremes,  rather  than  in  absolutist  categories. 

Too  often  scientists  have  failed  to  recognize  the  nature  of  their  own 
thought  process,  and  have  left  it  with  their  other  tools  in  the  laboratory, 
using  the  sloppy  thinking  of  ordinary  discussion  when  they  turned  their 
attention  to  public  questions.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  large  reservoir  of 
practical  intelligence  could  be  tapped  if  scientists  would  consciously  make 
use  of  their  scientific  form  of  thought  in  approaching  the  problems  of 
social  and  economic  adjustment  that  so  baffle  the  ordinary  run  of  educated 
men. 

To  the  scientific  mind  it  should  be  easy  to  recognize  that  the  main 
handicap  of  democracy  in  fighting  its  enemies  is  that  a  top  layer  of  abstrac- 
tion is  largely  missing.  A  general  religion  of  democracy  is  needed,  one 
that  can  grip  our  desires  and  turn  all  our  judgments  of  value  into  a  vital 
unity  of  purpose.   We  are  not  sure  enough  of  what  or  where  we  are  going. 

When  we  can  give  our  lives  to  the  use  of  science  to  enrich  the  life  of 
humanity,  we  can  have  an  ethical  system  that  makes  sense  to  modern 
people.  Our  society  will  take  on  new  meaning,  and  we  shall  know  more 
clearly  where  we  are  going.  The  brotherhood  without  which  we  are  lost 
and  confused  will  take  a  shape  that  we  know  how  to  grasp.  Many 
scientists  have  always  lived  by  this  system,  with  deep  inner  satisfaction, 
but  without  realizing  its  meaning  as  a  general  path  of  hope  for  democracy 
as  a  whole.  Here,  too,  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  our  minds  to  the  problem 
of  bettering  the  world  by  means  that  are  familiar  to  us  in  our  personal  lives. 

The  fact  that  this  way  of  thought  is  undeveloped,  and  that  our  future 
path  is  not  yet  clear,  need  not  discourage  us.  We  have  tools  of  the  mind 
that  are  powerful  to  shape  and  solve  new  problems,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  we  may  win  through  to  a  better  adjustment  and  to  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  peace  and  increasing  well-being  for  our  own  country  and 
finally  for  all  the  world. 

—DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 
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Such  Steel  as  Dreams 


ARE  MADE  OF 

By  HOWARD  R.  TOLLEY,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. "For  just  as  surely  as  we  have  the  tools  with  which  to 
ma\e  a  better  world,  so  surely  must  we  have  a  national  way  of 
planning  the  use  of  those  tools.  The  citizen  of  the  United  States 
must  be  brought  into  the  wee\-to-wee\  decisions  of  his  Govern- 
ment; those  decisions  must  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
knowledge  that  we  possess;  we  must  have  a  means  of  making 
those  decisions  rapidly  and  continuously.  These  are  the  principles 
on  which  I  thin\  the  democracy  of  the  future  will  be  worked  out!' 


"WHEN  THIS  cruel  war 
is  over,"  they  sang  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  that  same 


song  has  been  sung  in  every  war  men 
ever  fought.  Utopias  follow  when 
gun  smoke  gets  in  the  eyes.  That 
is  all  right  as  a  safety  valve,  a  way  to 
forget  present  trouble.  Such  safety 
valves  serve  a  useful  purpose,  per- 
haps, but  of  course  no  Utopia  ever 
comes  true.  Probably  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  they  don't,  yet  this  is 
why  most  people  are  distrustful  of 
taking  too  distant  looks  into  dim 
years  ahead. 

But  maybe  the  bad  thing  about 
looking  ahead  has  been  that  we  never 
did  it  with  our  minds  but  always 
with  our  hearts.  A  good  many 
people  believe  that  we  not  only  can 
but  must  stop  dreaming  now  and 
use  our  heads. 

What  they  propose  to  do  now  is 
to  take  a  good  long  look  at  what  we 


really  have  about  us,  the  materials 
and  the  tools  that  we  have,  and  then 
to  draw  up  a  design  for  a  future  that 
we  can  use  those  materials  and  tools 
to  build  when  the  war  is  over. 

This  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
building  castles  in  the  air.  It  is  the 
reverse  of  thinking  up  an  ideal  world 
and  then  trying  to  change  the  facts 
to  fit  the  dream.  The  trouble  with 
that  is  that  facts  are  the  stubbornest 
things  there  are.  And  the  more 
they  are  dodged,  the  more  stubborn 
they  get.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  about  making  friends 
with  facts,  about  a  partnership  with 
the  real. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking 
about  planning.  A  good  way  to 
start,  perhaps,  is  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  country  it  is  that  we  would  like  to 
have,  and  know  that  we  could  have, 
after  we  have  worked  our  way 
through  the  confusions  of  today. 
This  means  that  the  base  of  our 
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thinking  will  be  what  we  know  can 
be  done,  not  what  might  be  done  if 
thus  and  so  were  true- 
Nearly  all  of  us  agree  now  that 
there  is  no  final,  unchanging  reason 
for  anyone  in  this  country  to  be  with- 
out food,  without  clothing,  or  with- 
out shelter.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  are 
all  pretty  sure  this  country  can  do  a 
great  deal  better  merely  than  afford- 
ing a  bare  minimum  of  these  bottom 
needs  of  life.  There  may  be  some 
debate  about  just  what  level  of  living 
can  be  reached  by  how  many  people, 
but  there  is  no  longer  much  argu- 
ment about  the  capacity  of  our  Na- 
tion's plant  to  give  every  single  per- 
son the  material  means  of  a  full  life. 

That  is  one  part  of  the  future  that 
we  can  take  for  granted  almost  every 
one  wants  and  believes  we  can  have. 
Going  on  a  step  further,  trying  to 
see  how  this  kind  of  world  would 
look,  I  think  we  do  not  need  rose- 
colored  spectacles  to  see  a  land  over- 
flowing with  today's  kind  of  milk 
and  honey.  It  would  be  a  land 
where  people  lived  in  good  homes 
among  green  fields,  lived  in  the 
warmth  of  security  against  want  and 
the  inner  warmth  that  comes  from 
making  or  growing  themselves  a  part 
of  the  goods  that  make  up  that 
living. 

The  countryside  of  that  day  can 
look  like  this,  and  the  whole  Nation 
can  be  that  countryside. 

There  need  be  no  slum,  urban,  or 
rural,  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  there  need  be  no  swarm- 
ing of  men  prisoned  by  day  and  by 
night  among  stone  piles  of  cities. 

Yet  there  need  be  no  loss  of  the 
social  or  artistic  values  that  have 
been  made  possible  through  the  de- 
velopment of  cities.  We  need  cities, 
naturally,  just  as  we  need  the  coun- 
try.   Each  contributes  to  the  culture 
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of  the  other,  and  is  a  part  of  it. 
But  what  kind  of  world  will  we 
in  this  country  have  to  work  in,  the 
democracies  having  survived  this 
crisis?  We  have  learned  that  we 
cannot  get  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  that  the  Adantic  and  the 
Pacific  are  highways,  not  barriers.  I 
think  Secretary  Hull  gave  us  the  gen- 
eral charter  for  that  world  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  "it  is 
none  too  early  to  lay  down  at  least 
some  of  the  principles  by  which 
policies  must  be  guided  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  to  press  for  a 
broad  program  of  world  economic 
reconstruction,  and  to  consider  ten- 


We  Need: 

To  ma\e  friends  with  facts. 
Good  homes  among  green 
fields. 

To  end  slums. 

A  broad  program  of  world 
economic  reconstruction. 

Fair  returns  to  farmers  for 
their  wor\. 

To  get  supplies  to  those  who 
need  them. 

Minimum  living  standards  or 
a  program  to  provide  them. 

To  shift  some  crops. 

A  conservation  wor\s  pro- 
gram. 

Jobs  for  everyone. 

Planning. 

The  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural resources. 
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tative  plans  for  the  application  of 
those  policies." 
The  principles,  in  his  words,  were: 

1.  Extreme  nationalism  must  not 
again  be  permitted  to  express  itself 
in  excessive  trade  restrictions. 

2.  Nondiscrimination  in  interna- 
tional commercial  relations  must  be 
the  rule,  so  that  international  trade 
may  grow  and  prosper. 

3.  Raw  material  supplies  must  be 
available  to  all  nations  without  dis- 
crimination. 

4.  International  agreements  reg- 
ulating the  supply  of  commodities 
must  be  so  handled  as  to  protect 
fully  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
countries  and  their  people. 

5.  The  institutions  and  arrange- 
ments of  international  finance  must 
be  so  set  up  that  they  lend  aid  to 
the  essential  enterprises  and  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  permit  the  payment 
through  processes  of  trade  consonant 
with  the  welfare  of  all  countries. 

Policies  at  Home 

That  is  a  program  on  international 
affairs  that  the  Nation  can  stand  be- 
hind, and  that  agriculture  as  a  part 
of  the  Nation  can  wholeheartedly 
support.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  it 
is  one  that  must  be  supported  if 
the  kind  of  world  that  we  want  is  to 
become  real  on  any  scale  whatever. 
We  oudine  here  a  basis  for  a  pro- 
gram for  agriculture  and  farm  peo- 
ple within  the  United  States  that  is 
complementary  to  the  international 
program. 

When  we  recall  that  amid  the 
falling  bombs,  men  of  England  have 
felt  that  they  could  bring  together 
the  symposium  "A  Plan  for  Britain" 
that  recently  has  been  printed  in  this 
country,  I  think  that  we  can  all 


agree  with  Mr.  Hull  that  there  is  no 
better  time  to  plan  for  the  uses  of 
peace  than  when  we  are  planning 
how  to  gain  peace. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  outlines  of  the  programs  that 
we  will  need  already  exist.  They 
are  programs  that  fit  perfectly  in  the 
framework  that  Mr.  Hull  has  pro- 
posed, and  that  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  programs  that  we  now  have. 
In  the  first  place,  the  farm  program 
for  the  United  States  would  recog- 
nize both  that  our  farmers  ought  to 
get  as  much  of  a  return  for  their 
work  as  any  other  groups  in  the 
country  and  that  something  more 
than  we  now  have  is  needed  to  make 
our  supplies  "available  to  all  nations 
without  discrimination." 

Without  going  too  much  into 
specifics  here,  I  suggest  that  the 
time  after  the  war  will  be  the  time  to 
try  such  a  program.  For  a  genera- 
tion farmers  have  felt  and  said  that 
they  should  have  a  fair  price  for  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  in  the  home 
market  and  that  what  they  grew 
above  that  ought  to  be  used  by 
someone.  In  this  country  people 
can  use  these  supplies  in  two  ways: 
One  way  is  the  usual  way  of  pur- 
chase by  people  able  to  buy  all  they 
need,  the  other  is  the  way  of  the 
food-  and  cotton-stamp  plans,  free 
school-lunch  program,  and  the  other 
devices  for  putting  food  and  fibers 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  need  them. 

People  Need  Food 

To  waive  the  latter  for  a  moment, 
let  us  suppose  that  for  each  of  our 
major  crops  we  should  set  up  a  "sur- 
plus pool,"  a  pool  in  which  supplies 
could  pile  up  over  and  above  the 
needs  of  the  ever-normal  granary. 
Suppose  then  prices  in  this  country 
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were  kept  up  as  at  present,  the 
granary  were  kept  full  to  protect 
against  natural  disaster,  and  what 
was  left  in  the  "surplus  pools"  were 
sold  or  traded  abroad  for  whatever 
it  would  bring  and  the  proceeds  re- 
turned to  each  farmer  according  to 
the  part  he  had  grown.  Would  that 
not  give  us  a  system  that  would  fol- 
low Mr.  Hull's  design  for  a  better 
world  and  at  the  same  time  guard 
our  farmers  against  too  low  world 
prices?    I  think  it  would. 

To  turn  now  to  the  problem  of 
getting  supplies  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  them.  First,  our 
economic  and  social  system  must 
afford  more  people,  nonfarmers  as 
well  as  farmers,  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  There  are  minimum  stand- 
ards of  nutrition,  clothing,  housing, 
and  opportunity  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  enjoy;  if  he  does  not,  the 
Government  should  find  out  why, 
and  do  everything  possible  to  meet 
the  needs.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
stamp  plans,  the  school  lunch  plan, 
and  the  five-cent  milk  plan  have 
showed  their  usefulness  to  our 
economy  and  society.  There  is  no 
need  to  hunt  for  drastic  new 
programs. 

Part  of  the  increased  cost  can  be 
borne  by  farmers  and  distributors, 
and  retailers  might  be  asked  to  han- 
dle the  stamp  plan  business  at  lower 
margins.  At  any  rate,  all  families 
who  are  unable  to  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  the  food  they  need  to 
keep  them  healthy,  whether  they  live 
in  town  or  country,  ought  to  be 
brought  within  such  programs. 

Another  step  that  our  programs  of 
the  future  can  well  take  is  to  serve 
more  of  our  people  more  adequately 
than  ever  before  All  operators  of 
small  farms,  tenants,  sharecroppers, 


and  farm  laborers  with  stable  em- 
ployment ought  to  be  eligible  for  a 
minimum  payment  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Program.  In  return  for  this 
payment,  the  farmer  should  work 
out  and  follow  a  farm  plan  that  will 
help  him  to  gain  the  best  possible 
living  and  will  serve  the  Nation's  in- 
terest in  saving  its  soil  resources. 
Families  with  very  low  incomes 
ought  to  receive  the  added  loans  and 
grants  they  need.  Some  blanket 
program  to  reach  almost  all  our 
farmers  seems  to  be  the  rock-bottom 
goal  if  we  are  to  make  a  serious  try 
for  the  kind  of  countryside  I  have 
pictured. 

Wording  Conditions 

We  must  realize,  too,  that  our 
agriculture  is  changing  before  our 
eyes,  and  that  if  the  growing  army  of 
farm  laborers  is  to  feel  it  has  an  im- 
portant stake  in  our  democracy,  that 
army  must  have  the  same  rights  as 
other  workers.  To  this  end,  a  well- 
rounded  farm  program  must  require 
that  every  operator  who  is  a  large- 
scale  employer  must  pay  minimum 
wages  and  give  his  laborers  mini- 
mum working  conditions. 

In  order  to  make  good  some  of 
these  steps,  others  would  have  to  be 
taken.  For  instance,  shifts  need  to 
be  made  out  of  some  crops  into 
others.  An  undue  amount  of  time 
and  soil  values  goes  into  some  crops 
that  could  well  be  put  into  others, 
both  in  order  to  give  the  producer  a 
better  return  and  to  make  other  foods 
available  to  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple. Incentive  payments  to  promote 
such  shifts  in  production  would  be 
wholly  justified. 

One  last  word  on  our  future  farm 
programs.  Some  way  must  be 
found  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
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have  again  millions  of  idle  hands 
and  thousands  of  jobs  crying  to  be 
done,  both  at  the  same  time;  we 
must  put  into  the  work  all  of  our 
energy,  human,  natural,  and  me- 
chanical. 

We  will  need  a  conservation 
works  program  that  will  give  every 
jobless  man  work  in  saving  our 
country's  natural  wealth.  We  will 
need  a  tremendous  Nation-wide 
rural  housing  program.  And  we 
will  need  a  coherent,  wise,  farflung 
program  for  the  management  of 
public  land.  The  buying  of  land 
for  getting  poor  land  out  of  farm- 
ing, for  public  forests,  for  establish- 
ment of  tenants  on  the  land,  for 
giving  factory  workers  garden  plots, 
for  group  farming  or  management — 
these  and  others  need  to  be  fitted 
into  a  coherent,  single  program  that 
will  be  so  transparendy  useful  and 
adequate  that  the  whole  country  will 
accept  them  with  enthusiasm. 

A  Job  for  Everyone 

Needless  to  say,  these  are  not 
things  that  can  be  brought  about  by 
a  few  idealists.  If  a  few  sincere, 
earnest  men  could  do  such  jobs,  they 
would  long  since  have  been  done. 
The  whole  country  must  want  these 
things  to  be  done.  The  people  of 
the  country  must  want  the  country 
to  become  the  green  and  fruitful 
countryside  that  it  can  become. 

For  this  reason,  looking  toward 
the  world  after  the  war  is  the  big 
job  that  faces  every  citizen,  laymen 
and  others  alike. 

Particularly  important  is  it  that 
land  use  planning  committees  in 
every  State  undertake  now  the  task 
of  planning  for  the  kind  of  world  to 
come.  This  kind  of  planning  is  not 
easy;  indeed,  it  is  a  very  complicated 


affair.  Nevertheless,  if  the  men  of 
England  I  have  mentioned  before 
can  do  a  similar  job  with  chaos  about 
them  and  a  nightmare  of  uncertainty 
ahead  of  them,  I  know  that  Amer- 
icans can  do  it,  too. 

Land  use  planning  committees, 
for  that  matter,  already  have  done 
much  to  break  the  ground  for  the 
planning  that  I  am  talking  about 
now.  They  have  just  finished  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  the  making 
of  recommendations  to  deal  with  the 
impacts  of  war  upon  agriculture  in 
their  individual  States.  Their  next 
logical  job  is  to  arrive  at  some  ideas 
of  what  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
impacts  of  peace. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion but  that  these  planning  com- 
mittees will  do  this  job  and  do  it 
well.  Moreover,  the  success  that 
they  have  had  thus  far  is  a  good 
sign  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  find- 
ing out  how  to  live  at  home  in  this 
confusing  century.  Perhaps  these 
committees  of  farmers  and  adminis- 
trators, aided  by  technical  experts, 
will  set  a  pattern  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, urban  and  rural  alike. 

For  just  as  surely  as  we  have  the 
tools  with  which  to  make  a  better 
world  so  surely  must  we  have  a  na- 
tional way  of  planning  the  use  of 
those  tools.  The  citizen  of  the 
United  States  must  be  brought  into 
the  week-to-week  decisions  of  his 
government;  those  decisions  must  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
knowledge  that  we  possess;  we  must 
have  a  means  of  making  those  de- 
cisions rapidly  and  continuously. 
These  are  the  principles  on  which 
I  think  the  democracy  of  the  future 
will  be  worked  out. 

Whenever  there  is  talk  such  as  this 
there  is  always  the  question:  What 
are  we  going  to  use  for  money  to 
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pay  for  all  these  jobs  and  plans? 

Well,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
fear  anything  more  than  fear  itself, 
to  paraphrase  the  President's  words, 
in  this  as  in  other  things.  We  see 
all  around  us  now  what  this  Nation 
can  do  when  it  has  to  meet  a  great 
emergency.  Whenever  the  times 
have  called  it  forth  we  have  always 
found  the  will  and  the  energy  to  do 
the  job. 

Less  than  10  years  ago  we  were 
threatened  by  an  internal  paralysis 
that  tested  the  metde  of  our  people 
severely.  Today,  in  a  world  torn  by 
war,  we  have  put  ourselves  on  the 
way  toward  prosperity  that  will  be 
beyond  any  levels  we  have  reached 
before.  When  peace  comes  the  only 
thing  that  can  keep  us  from  turning 
our  whole  land  into  a  green  and 
blooming  countryside  will  be  our 
state  of  mind-  Nothing  has  stopped 
us  when  we  really  wanted  to  do 
something. 

This  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  has 
been  a  part  of  our  national  character 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  col- 
onies. We  need  only  to  recall  the 
winning  of  the  West  and  the  build- 
ing of  our  great  cities  to  see  the  tre- 
mendous unstoppable  energies  that 


can  be  released  if  the  people  have  a 
mind  to.  The  answer  to  defeatists 
now  is  the  same  answer  that  we  gave 
to  those  early  defeatists  who  thought 
that  the  Ohio  River  was  buried  too 
deep  in  wilderness  ever  to  be  an 
American  frontier. 

So  far  as  today's  goal  for  agricul- 
ture after  the  war  is  concerned,  Sec- 
retary Wickard  has  summed  it  up 
recendy  in  a  letter  to  the  President. 
The  goal  is  a  program"  so  fashioned," 
he  said,  "that  it  will  insure  to  future 
generations  of  Americans  the  preser- 
vation and  improvement  of  the  agri- 
cultural resource;  that  it  will  make 
possible  a  better  life  for  the  farm 
people  of  our  own  day." 

Our  only  real  problem  in  reaching 
this  goal  and  the  larger  national  goal 
I  have  talked  about,  is  how  the  peo- 
ple can  channel  their  energy,  or- 
ganize it,  and,  in  so  doing,  keep 
their  freedom.  They  did  it  before 
when  they  built  the  West,  when  they 
built  our  cities,  when  they  conquered 
the  frontiers  of  fear  of  the  1930's. 
We  have  lost  none  of  our  liberties. 
We  need  not  ever  lose  them. 

When  all  of  us  want  hard  enough 
to  do  it,  we  can  put  steel  ribs  into 
the  stuff  that  our  dreams  are  made  of. 


Agriculture  for  an  honorable  and  high-minded  man  is  the  best 
of  all  occupations  or  arts  by  which  men  produce  the  means  of 
living. 

— Xenophon. 

We  need  .  .  .  rural  electrification,  and  the  industrialization  of 
agriculture,  to  the  end  that  a  strong  agricultural  economy  and 
contented  people  on  our  Natio?is  farms  may  be  the  constant  com- 
panions of  and  constructive  contributors  to  a  strong  industrial 
economy  comprised  of  contented  people. 

— Charles  E.  Wilson. 
{President,  General  Electrical  Company.) 
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Prosperity  for 

FARMERS  and  WORKERS 

By  MORDECAI  EZEKIEL,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  "The  position  of  agriculture  in  our  post-war  econ- 
omy will  be  vitally  affected  by  our  success  or  failure  in  solving 
this  problem  of  industrial  reconstruction.  Unless  we  take  effec- 
tive steps  to  \eep  industry  at  work,  factories  will  close  down, 
workers  will  be  unemployed,  and  a  new  and  deeper  industrial 
depression  will  swamp  all  activity.  *  *  *  If  we  go  forward 
positively  *  *  *  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  war  can  be 
followed  by  a  far  more  enduring  and  satisfying  prosperity  of  the 
peace,  here  and  in  other  countries,  for  farmers  and  workers  alike." 


THE  PLACE  of  every 
group  in  our  national 
economy  after  the  war 
will  depend  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  If  Hitler  were  to 
win  in  Europe,  our  country  would 
become  a  besieged  fortress.  The 
victorious  totalitarian  powers  would 
do  everything  possible  to  cripple  us, 
to  weaken  and  eventually  destroy 
us  without  the  need  for  military  ac- 
tion. They  would  shut  off  com- 
pletely our  exports  of  farm  products 
like  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and 
fruits.  They  would  seek  to  displace 
our  exports  of  automobiles,  machin- 
ery, office  machines,  and  other 
American  industrial  specialties. 
They  would  interfere  with  our  im- 
ports of  rubber,  tea,  manganese,  and 
other  vital  raw  materials.  And  they 
would  make  glowing  offers  of  trade 
to  our  industrialists  and  business- 
men, to  try  to  convince  them  that 
they  as  individuals  or  concerns  could 
trade  safely  with  the  power  that 


seeks  to  destroy  their  country  as  it 
would  then  have  destroyed  all  the 
free  countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Even  if  we  withstood  the  totali- 
tarian blandishments,  our  Nation 
would  become  a  permanent  armed 
camp.  Agriculture  and  industry 
alike  would  be  subordinated  to  a 
permanent  state  of  national  defense. 
With  a  large  share  of  our  youth  in 
permanent  armies  and  navies,  and 
a  large  share  of  our  production  de- 
voted to  military  purposes,  our  in- 
ternal buying  power  would  decline, 
and  standards  of  living  would  be 
low  both  on  farms  and  cities. 

If  we  failed  to  withstand  the  Nazi 
tactics  and  at  last  fell  a  victim  either 
to  internal  penetration  or  military 
conquest,  our  lot  would  become  still 
worse.  We,  too,  would  become 
slaves  to  the  conqueror.  Our  pro- 
duction might  be  restricted  to  raw 
materials  for  him  to  process,  while 
we  had  to  buy  our  finished  products 
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from  his  factories  at  high  prices. 

We  might  sink  back  to  the  colo- 
nial status  which  England  tried  to 
force  on  us  before  the  Revolution, 
restricted  to  making  only  those 
things  which  the  ruling  country 
could  not  make  a  profit  on.  Along 
with  our  cherished  freedom  would 
go  our  high  standards  of  living  and 
our  breadth  of  life  and  opportunity. 
The  riches  of  America  would  be 
drained  off  to  serve  the  conquering 
people,  while  their  armies  of  occu- 
pation held  our  farmers  and  work- 
ers alike  to  their  slave  tasks  at  the 
point  of  machine  guns  and  bayonets. 
No  worker  could  change  his  job, 
no  farmer  could  shift  his  farm,  ex- 
cept upon  the  order  of  the  German 
bureaucracy.  All  who  had  worked 
for  the  welfare  of  farmers  or  work- 
ers in  the  past  or  who  dared  speak 
out  or  oppose  the  new  slavery  would 
be  tortured,  starved,  or  beaten  to 
death  in  concentration  camps. 

These  things  sound  incredible,  but 
they  are  happening  all  over  the 
world  today  to  peoples  who  thought 
they  would  be  left  in  peace  while 
others  turned  back  the  impending 
danger.  America,  alone  of  all  the 
nations,  has  dared  gird  herself 
against  the  danger  before  it  was  com- 
pletely ready  to  overwhelm  her. 
There  can  be  no  decent  future  for 
farmers  or  any  other  class  in  America 
unless  we  throw  all  our  might  into 
the  struggle  and  see  that  totalitari- 
anism is  crushed  before  it  crushes  us. 

Defeat  of  Hider  will  not  auto- 
matically solve  our  economic  and 
social  problems,  but  it  will  leave 
us  and  other  countries  the  oppor- 
tunity to  solve  our  problems  on  a 
basis  of  continued  democratic  prog- 
ress, through  the  evolutionary  step- 
by-step  methods  which  are  the  way 
of  democracy. 


A  Rebirth 

The  war  period  will  leave  our  do- 
mestic industry  with  gready  ex- 
panded capacity,  especially  for 
machines,  metals,  and  other  heavy 
goods.  We  will  have  practically  full 
employment,  but  will  face  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  the  demobilized  sol- 
diers back  to  work  and  of  providing 
other  work  for  the  men  and  ma- 
chines previously  busy  on  defense 
orders.  Our  farms  will  be  geared  up 
to  a  high  level  of  internal  consump- 
tion of  meats,  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, and  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
to  large  output  of  the  same  things 
for  Britain.  We  will  also  have  great 
accumulations  of  cotton,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, and  other  nonperishables, 
awaiting  the  post-war  markets. 

Making  the  readjustments  back  to 
a  new  peacetime  economy  may  be 
aided  by  a  rebirth  of  international 
trade.  There  will  be  immediate  re- 
lief demands  for  food,  clothing,  and 
materials  for  rebuilding  the  shat- 
tered homes  and  industries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  addition,  a  far-sighted  and 
just  peace  should  open  the  way  to  a 
new  era  of  economic  cooperation 
among  the  nations. 

There  may  be  a  long  period  of 
gradually  rebuilding  international 
relations  and  good  will,  while  the 
younger  generations  in  the  countries 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  are  being 
reeducated  away  from  the  poisonous 
beliefs  of  hate  and  might  which  have 
been  drilled  into  them  since  child- 
hood. Even  if  they  do  not  attempt 
to  work  out  at  once  a  final  or  crystal- 
ized  economic  and  political  order, 
men's  minds  and  hopes  will  un- 
doubtedly work  toward  some  larger 
framework  of  political  and  economic 
organization  in  Europe,  which  will 
minimize  the  previous  nationalistic 
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adherences,  ambitions,  and  rivalries 
of  many  tiny  regions,  and  provide  in- 
stead a  basis  for  mutually  beneficial 
cooperation  over  larger  areas.  We 
could  well  afford  to  make  large  loans 
both  to  Europe  and  South  America 
at  low  rates  over  long  periods  of  re- 
payment to  speed  their  restoration  to 
economic  health.  In  such  a  more  co- 
operative world  Europe  should  again 
buy  much  of  her  wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, lard,  pork,  citrus  fruit,  and 
sugar  from  us  and  from  other  Amer- 
ican countries,  instead  of  producing 
them  at  high  cost  within  her  own 
borders. 

To  help  make  that  possible,  we  in 
turn  would  have  to  help  by  offering 
larger  markets  here  for  the  indus- 
trial products  of  a  reviving  Europe 
and  an  expanding  South  America, 
such  as  fine  cutlery  and  cameras,  ex- 
otic fruits  and  Indian  wares,  and  the 
like. 

A  New  World  Trade 

Reorganization  back  to  a  peace 
economy  here  might  thus  be  stimu- 
lated by  an  expansion  in  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  new  and  permanent 
basis.  What  happened  internally, 
however,  would  also  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Even  in  the  prosperous 
1920's,  90  percent  or  more  of  all  our 
farm  and  factory  production  was  for 
the  domestic  market.  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  factories  and  our  farms 
operating  at  the  higher  volume  of 
output  achieved  during  the  defense 
effort,  we  must  maintain  and  expand 
our  levels  of  domestic  consumption 
after  the  war  is  over.  After  we  have 
demonstrated  that  we  can  put  all 
our  energies  at  work  to  produce  the 
weapons  necessary  to  destroy  a  for- 
eign foe,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  ways  to  keep  that  same 


productive  energy  and  skill  at  work 
to  produce  all  the  things  that  our 
farmers  and  our  workers  need.1 

The  position  of  agriculture  in  our 
post-war  economy  will  be  vitally  af- 
fected by  our  success  or  failure  in 
solving  this  problem  of  industrial  re- 
construction. Unless  we  do  take 
effective  steps  to  keep  industry  at 
work,  factories  will  close  down, 
workers  will  be  unemployed,  and  a 
new  and  deeper  industrial  depression 
will  swamp  all  activity.  We  have 
55,000,000  potential  workers  in  this 
country.  Neither  farmers  nor 
workers  can  be  prosperous  while 
there  are  jobs  for  only  40,000,000  or 
45,000,000  of  them,  if  factories  again 
close  down  in  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
and  Norfolk,  farm  boys  and  farm 
families  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands will  surge  back  to  the  farms. 

Every  farmhouse  will  be  filled  to 
overflowing.  Flimsy  shacks  will 
spring  up  in  every  unoccupied  piece 
of  land.  Clearings  and  pathetic 
little  gardens  will  appear  through 
the  cut-overs  and  the  sand  barrens. 
Thousands  of  migratory  workers 
will  crowd  the  roads.  Again  there 
will  be  millions  too  many  people  try- 
ing to  eke  out  a  living  from  the 
land.  Meanwhile  sales  of  milk,  but- 
ter, cotton,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables will  go  down  and  down,  while 
prices  and  farm  income  will  decline 
sharply.  Commodity  loans,  market- 
ing agreements,  and  conservation 
and  parity  payments  would  shield 

1  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  what 
might  be  done  to  maintain  full  production 
and  employment  after  the  war.  Some 
suggestions  along  this  line  are  contained  in 
"Final  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee," 
Senate  Document  No  35,  March  31,  1941; 
and  statement  of  Mordecai  Ezekiel  before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee, February  24,  1941. 
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farmers  somewhat  from  the  full 
force  of  the  decline  in  markets,  but 
they  would  be  unable  to  sustain  full 
prosperity.  No  matter  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  crop 
loans  and  parity  payments  on  partic- 
ular products,  farmers  will  be  faced 
with  more  people  to  care  for  and  less 
money  to  do  it  with.  Just  as  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  prosperous  in  a  dis- 
organized world,  there  is  no  way  by 
which  farmers  can  be  guaranteed 
prosperity  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
which  has  ceased  to  function.  Men 
cannot  consume  what  idle  factories 
fail  to  produce.  Farmers  and  in- 
dustrial workers  can  be  prosperous 
together,  or  they  can  suffer  together. 
One  group  cannot  be  insured  pros- 
perity unless  they  both  enjoy  it. 

Technology 

The  war  will  speed  up  the  growth 
of  our  technology  both  on  farms  and 
in  cities.  On  farms  it  will  encour- 
age our  farmers  to  devise  ways  of 
getting  out  the  most  production  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  labor.  It 
will  encourage  them  to  use  to  the 
fullest  the  labor-saving  capacities  of 
new  machines  and  new  processes. 
It  will  stimulate  the  maximum  of 
productive  efficiency  in  improved 
seed,  better  livestock  care,  better 
care  and  utilization  of  soils  and 
crops.  In  stores  and  factories  it 
will  encourage  expanded  productive 
capacity,  new  processes,  economy  in 
use  of  labor,  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical processes  in  transportation 
and  marketing. 

It  will  step  up  gready  the  physical 
productivity  of  sur  economic  sys- 
tem, both  on  farm  and  in  city.  Our 
schools  are  being  enlarged  to  train 
labor  for  defense,  and  our  medical 
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colleges  to  train  doctors  and  nurses 
and  equip  hospitals  for  the  armed 
forces.  After  we  have  learned  how 
to  produce  more  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense, we  cannot  throw  away  what 
we  have  learned  and  go  back  to 
where  we  started  from.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  do  that — and  to  turn  10,- 
000,000  workers  out  of  jobs  and  onto 
the  streets  or  relief  again — we  will 
smash  back  to  a  depression  far  worse 
than  the  one  we  have  been  painfully 
climbing  out  of  for  so  long. 

Instead,  we  must  go  forward  from 
where  we  will  be  when  the  war  ends. 
Once  we  have  helped  England  de- 
feat Hider,  we  must  take  our  share 
of  responsibility  thereafter.  We 
must  help  create  and  build  up  a 
new  world  order  which  assures 
every  nation  an  opportunity  for 
growth,  prosperity,  peace.  We  must 
create  a  domestic  order  which  en- 
ables us  to  maintain  full  and  sus- 
tained use  of  our  newly  expanded 
productive  powers,  for  the  ends  of 
peace  instead  of  war.  We  will  have 
moved  up  from  45,000,000  people 
at  work  to  55,000,000  at  work.  We 
will  have  moved  up  from  creating 
$70,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and 
services  a  year  to  creating  $100,000,- 
000,000.  We  will  have  in  our  hands 
the  means  of  wiping  out  malnutri- 
tion, bad  housing,  preventable  dis- 
ease, ignorance  for  all  our  people. 
If  we  fail  to  move  forward  and  drop 
instead  into  a  new  slough  of  de- 
spond, we  may  find  at  last  that  the 
war  was  fought  in  vain.  If  we  go 
forward  positively  to  keep  all  our 
people  at  work,  making  and  con- 
suming the  things  we  ourselves  need, 
the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  war 
can  be  followed  by  a  far  more  en- 
during and  satisfying  prosperity  of 
the  peace,  here  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, for  farmers  and  workers  alike. 
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Science  Will  Play 

A  VITAL  ROLE 

By  CHARLES  E.  KELLOGG,  Chief,  Division  of  Soil  Survey, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  "Agricultural  science  has  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. It  will  play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  the  new  agriculture 
of  the  critical  post-war  years.  With  the  full  aid  of  science,  farmers 
can  ma\e  the  essential  adjustments  quickly,  effectively,  and  with- 
out waste.   The  job  will  be  difficult." 


SCIENCE  can  remake 
American  agriculture.  It 
can  develop  a  better  and 
sounder  agriculture  than 


we  have  ever  known  before — but  not 
the  haphazard  science  of  the  past. 
The  unplanned,  catch-as-catch-can 
application  of  science  to  individual 
farm  operations  has  already  brought 
on  serious  social  problems  that  are 
still  unsolved.  Although  technology 
has  saved  many  farmers  from  ruin 
and  greatly  increased  the  well-being 
of  others,  it  has  pushed  thousands 
off  the  land  and  sent  them  wander- 
ing over  a  rich  country  in  search  of 
a  bare  existence.  Other  thousands 
stay  on  the  land  temporarily,  almost 
without  hope,  at  the  whim  of  social 
caprices  beyond  their  control. 

These  amazing  paradoxes,  still  un- 
solved because  we  haven't  found  a 
social  framework  for  this  new  tech- 
nology, are  certain  to  worsen  after 
the  war.  No  one  knows  how  much 
worse  they  can  be  allowed  to  get. 
They  are  bad  now — regardless  of  a 
war  effort  or  its  aftermath.  Unless 
some  means  is  found  for  dealing 
with  agriculture  as  an  integral  part 
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of  the  social  organism  as  a  whole,  for 
closing  the  great  gaps  between  our 
inherited  cultural  patterns  and  the 
demands  of  the  new  technology,  the 
future  is  unpleasant  to  contemplate. 

What  science  has  done  for  indi- 
viduals and  for  individual  problems, 
it  can  do  for  society.  Whether  it 
does  or  not  depends  less  upon  scien- 
tists as  technicians  than  upon  sci- 
entists as  citizens;  and  especially 
upon  whether  all  citizens  together 
can  develop  a  social  order  in  which 
the  benefits  of  science  can  be  realized 
by  the  whole  society.  As  technol- 
ogy increases,  the  mutual  interde- 
pendence of  people,  skills,  and  re- 
gions increases.  Enough  social  con- 
trol of  technological  processes  to  keep 
them  in  harmony  with  one  another 
and  with  the  needs  of  society  is  abso- 
lutely necessary — not  simply  restric- 
tions, but  planning  in  a  positive 
directional  sense. 

Such  planning  can  be  good.  It 
can  be  broad  and  still  make  use  of 
all  the  latest  knowledge  of  science. 
It  can  be  done  democratically,  with 
full  participation  by  the  citizens  and 
full  recognition  of  all  human  values. 
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Rather  than  leading  to  uniformity,  it 
can  lead  toward  an  even  greater 
variety  and  richness  of  culture.  Yet 
if  such  planning  is  not  attempted  in 
time,  or  if  it  fails,  Americans  will 
have  lost  their  opportunity  to  lead 
the  world  toward  a  new  order — a 
new  democratic  order  based  upon 
justice  and  morals  and  served  by  the 
greatest  technology  of  all  time. 

After  the  War 

In  the  post-war  period,  agricul- 
tural scientists  will  have  greater  op- 
portunities for  service  than  ever  be- 
fore. Drastic,  sudden,  and  uneven 
changes  in  our  agriculture  are  cer- 
tain to  come.  New  problems  will 
be  added  to  those  already  with  us. 
Technology  itself  will  continue  de- 
veloping, increasing  the  possibilities 
for  flexibility  in  agriculture. 

The  outlook  for  large  exports  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  lard,  and 
apples,  for  example,  is  not  good — not 
unless  methods  can  be  devised  for 
producing  these  things  much  more 
cheaply  than  we  have  been  doing. 
Unless  this  can  be  done,  and  the 
prospects  are  not  good,  or  unless  de- 
pendence is  placed  upon  uncertain 
export  subsidies,  other  crops  must  be 
substituted  for  part  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  restricted  imports 
during  the  emergency  of  special 
plant  products  not  now  produced  in 
the  United  States  may  stimulate 
their  production  here  at  increased 
prices.  Farmers  with  such  crops 
may  find  themselves  embarrassed  if 
imports  are  again  reestablished. 

At  last  people  are  becoming  aware 
of  an  enormous  nutrition  problem. 
They  see  that  our  increasing  popula- 
tion should  have  larger  amounts  of 
the  protective  foods — leafy  vege- 
tables,  fruits,  milk — for  adequate 
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diets  to  insure  health  and  growth. 
To  have  improved  diets  the  need  for 
expanding  certain  crops  and  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  crops  already 
grown  will  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent. These  changes  will  come 
unequally  in  different  areas  because 
of  differences  in  soil  and  market 
requirements. 

The  occupations  of  people  will 
change  drastically  after  the  war  is 
over.  It  seems  doubtful  that  con- 
sumer industries  will  expand  enough 
to  replace  all  war  industries.  Cer- 
tainly many  in  the  defense  forces  and 
in  industry  will  go  back  to  the  land, 
even  though  the  agricultural  market 
may  be  adequately  supplied  without 
them.  More  than  ever  before  agri- 
cultural research  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  small 
farmer  and  with  the  problems  of 
production  for  home  use  by  all 
farmers. 

This  calls  for  a  redirected  empha- 
sis in  research.  Even  now,  agricul- 
tural research  is  too  exclusively  de- 
voted to  commercial  agriculture — to 
the  dairy  problems  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  to  the  fruit  problems  of  the 
fruit  grower,  and  to  the  vegetable 
problems  of  the  commercial  vege- 
table grower.  The  problems  of 
farmers  who  produce  small  amounts 
of  livestock  products,  fruits,  or  veg- 
etables, perhaps  only  for  home  use, 
demand  much  more  attention. 
These  problems  have  important,  but 
neglected,  social  aspects.  It  cannot 
be  assumed  that  all  farmers,  and 
especially  those  who  return  to  the 
land  from  industry,  have  the  same 
desires  and  attitudes  as  the  more 
articulate  commercial  farmers. 

These  are  only  examples  of  im- 
portant changes  to  come.  As  the 
pattern  of  agriculture  changes  and 
as  technology  develops,  farmers  will 
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be  dealing  with  new  sets  of  rela- 
tionships. There  will  be  new  prob- 
lems of  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
soil  management,  and  insect  control 
for  the  natural  scientists,  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  for  the  econ- 
omists, and  of  human  relationships 
for  the  sociologists.  These  must  be 
dealt  with  prompdy  as  they  arise  if 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  suffering  are 
to  be  avoided. 

Science  on  the  Farm 

During  the  past  100  years  the  art 
of  agriculture  has  been  giving  way 
gradually  to  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. The  greatest  contribution 
science  can  make  in  the  difficult  post- 
war years  will  be  to  speed  up  that 
process,  evenly,  to  avoid  the  slow,  in- 
efficient, and  agonizing  trial-and- 
error  method  of  older  traditional  ag- 
riculture with  all  its  consequences  of 
misery,  lost  homes,  and  unwilling 
migrations  for  those  who  erred  or 
were  unlucky.  Scientists  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  predict  the  results  of 
agricultural  practices.  If  full  use  is 
made  of  the  modern  skills  and  prin- 
ciples of  science,  adjustments  need 
not  be  left  entirely  to  chance  and 
trial  and  error. 

For  farmers  to  meet  these  coming 
emergencies  prompdy  without  waste 
they  need  to  know  what  alternatives 
are  possible — what  can  be  done  on 
their  lands.  First,  they  must  know 
the  alternative  crop  and  livestock 
enterprises  to  which  their  lands  are 
reasonably  well  adapted.  This  in- 
cludes knowledge  of  the  production 
processes  familiar  to  them  and  of 
new  ones  they  haven't  tried  before. 
Useful  information  of  this  kind  is 
specific,  in  terms  of  plant  varieties, 
livestock  breeds,  planting  dates, 
yields,  and  all  the  other  physical 


aspects  of  agricultural  production. 

Secondly,  they  must  know  how  to 
select  from  among  these  many  al- 
ternatives a  pattern  or  system  of 
management  from  which  they  can 
expect  a  satisfactory  and  secure  liv- 
ing within  their  social  and  economic 
frame  of  reference.  Relevant  knowl- 
edge to  this  end  is  not  something 
fixed  or  static  but  dynamic,  chang- 
ing, like  the  natural  and  social 
processes  themselves. 

Science  can  make  available  to 
farmers  much  of  the  knowledge  they 
need  to  plan  their  operations  success- 
fully. Such  knowledge  comes  from 
a  great  many  special  sciences.  We 
have  only  to  think,  for  example,  of 
the  sequence  from  soil,  to  corn,  to 
silage,  to  cow,  to  milk,  to  butter,  and 
finally  to  consumer.  Or  from  soil, 
to  soybean,  to  plastics,  to  automo- 
biles. Or  from  soil,  to  cabbage,  to 
sauerkraut,  to  distant  consumer. 
Hundreds  of  such  processes  take 
place  within  economic  and  social  sys- 
tems that  vitally  affect  each  stage  of 
production,  transportation,  and  use, 
as  well  as  the  living  of  farm  people. 

The  results  of  experience  and  of 
scientific  experiments  and  analyses 
are  applied  to  specific  problems  and 
on  specific  farms.  Since  knowledge 
of  any  one  production  process  may 
involve  several  branches  of  science 
and  the  experience  of  many  farmers, 
information  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  must  be  brought  together, 
synthesized,  in  ways  that  make  it 
applicable  to  definite  problems,  areas, 
and  farms.  A  prediction,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  milk  production  from 
dairy  cows  on  a  farm  made  up  of 
Norfolk  sandy  loam  and  Plummet 
fine  sandy  loam  near  a  village  in 
South  Carolina,  involves  specific 
knowledge  of  the  response  of  these 
soils  to  lime  and  fertilizers,  of  the 
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crops  adapted  to  the  soils  and  ex- 
pected yields,  of  the  quality  and 
amount  of  feed  that  can  be  produced, 
of  the  feed  requirements  of  different 
breeds  of  dairy  cows  and  their  prob- 
able production,  of  plant  and  animal 
disease  hazards,  and  of  many  more 
specific  phases  of  this  farming  en- 
terprise in  this  place.  Then  if  the 
farmer  is  to  make  a  rational  choice  of 
enterprise,  he  must  be  able  to  com- 
pare the  results  and  costs  of  dairy 
production  with  those  of  alternative 
enterprises.  The  situation  will  be 
entirely  different  on  another  farm 
having  differences  in  soils  or  the 
other  factors  influencing  production. 

Problems  of  Wider  Scope 

Much  of  the  same  knowledge  of 
soils,  crops,  diseases,  insects,  animals, 
or  other  items  is  used  in  different 
combinations  for  developing  solu- 
tions for  definite  problems  on  specific 
farms.  The  same  fact  or  principle 
has  a  different  relevancy  in  different 
situations.  Slight  differences  in  soil 
acidity  or  slope,  for  example,  are 
more  important  in  the  production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  than  in  growing 
lespedeza.  The  condition  of  mar- 
ket roads  is  important  to  both  dairy 
farmers  and  grain  farmers,  but  much 
more  important  to  the  former  whose 
product  must  go  over  the  road  every 

daY-  ,     .  , 

These  production  processes  tak- 
ing place  on  individual  farms  are 
influenced  by  markets,  the  produc- 
tion of  other  farmers  throughout  the 
country,  and  other  activities  in  the 
community,  State,  or  region,  and  in 
the  Nation.  Thus  the  processes  of 
synthesizing  our  knowledge  are  di- 
rected not  only  at  these  individual 
problems  on  farms  but  also  at  prob- 
lems of  wider  scope  and  area,  which 


are  common  to  many  farms.  There 
is  the  problem  of  grasshopper  con- 
trol on  a  farm,  in  a  community,  and 
in  the  country.  There  are  problems 
of  soil  management  on  a  farm,  and 
problems  of  soil  use  that  influence 
several  farms,  say  in  a  watershed, 
and  finally  there  are  broad  problems 
of  public  policy  concerning  the  use 
and  security  of  soil. 

The  processes  of  synthesis  are  car- 
ried on  different  levels  of  abstraction 
to  serve  needs  varying  from  prob- 
lems of  minute  detail,  like  the  con- 
trol of  potato  blight,  to  those  of  a 
broad  scope,  like  the  distribution  of 
food.  Then  too,  the  same  farmer, 
the  same  area,  or  the  same  technique 
may  be  concerned  with  several  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  overlap  with 
one  another,  like  the  problem  of  ag- 
ricultural credit  and  the  use  of  more 
land  for  pasture  and  livestock.  Re- 
visions must  be  made  as  social  con- 
ditions change  and  as  new  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  are  made  that 
call  for  new  patterns  of  work  and 
living  where  the  relevancy  of  indi- 
vidual facts  and  principles  are  dif- 
ferent. 

Geographic  Basis  Essential 

This  synthesis  of  available  knowl- 
edge of  crops  and  of  responses  to 
management  practices  must  have  a 
sound  geographic  basis,  especially 
according  to  soil  types  and  soil  re- 
gions. As  long  as  farm  experience 
was  not  analyzed  scientifically,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  apply  the  re- 
sults in  new  situations — on  different 
soils,  for  different  crops,  and  in  dif- 
ferent economic  patterns — without 
regard  to  the  factors  involved,  often 
with  disheartening  results.  For  the 
practical  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  specific  problems  and 
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farms,  the  knowledge  must  be  as- 
sembled according  to  those  defined 
geographic  units  known  as  soil  types. 

This  need  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  with  the  development  of 
scientific  agriculture  and  will  be  es- 
pecially critical  to  the  adjustments 
necessary  in  the  difficult  post-war 
era.  Quantitative  accuracy  of  the 
responsiveness  of  farm  practices  in 
terms  of  yield  and  quality  of  output 
is  no  more  important  than  geo- 
graphic specificity  regarding  the 
kinds  of  places  where  each  is  appli- 
cable. The  more  sudden  and  more 
drastic  the  adjustments  required  the 
more  critical  this  need  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  greater  extent  to  which 
farmers  must  rely  upon  sound  ad- 
vice regarding  new  practices,  based 
upon  other  experience  than  their 
own;  otherwise  they  will  be  forced 
to  take  chances. 

Physical  Responses  in  Physical 
Terms 

In  scientific  agriculture  the  adop- 
tion of  some  system  of  management 
on  a  farm  is  the  result  of  weighing 
the  several  alternatives  within  the 
current  social  and  economic  frame 
of  reference,  considering  the  re- 
sources, tastes,  and  abilities  of  the 
operator,  and  of  selecting  the  opti- 
mum system,  or  that  group  of  prac- 
tices that  will  best  provide  for  the 
family  on  a  secure  basis.  As  new 
relevant  facts  are  learned,  the  sys- 
tem must  be  appropriately  modified. 

Since  changes  in  social  conditions 
and  new  techniques  influence  fields 
and  farms  unequally,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  our  knowledge  of  physical 
responses  clearly  defined  in  physical 
terms  if  it  is  to  find  wide  applica- 
tion.  For  their  application  to  many 


Alternatives 

To  meet  coming  emergencies, 
farmers  need  to  know  the  alter- 
natives before  them — alternative 
crop  and  livestoc\  enterprises, 
and  production  processes.  Then 
they  must  \now  how  to  select 
a  system  of  management  from 
which  they  can  expect  a  satisfac- 
tory and  secure  living. 


problems,  the  clear  separation  of  the 
physical  data  from  the  economic  is 
just  as  important  in  some  situations, 
or  at  some  levels  of  abstraction,  as 
their  synthesis  at  others.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  specific  responses  of  soil 
types  in  terms  of  yield  and  quality 
of  crops  to  management  practices,  or 
of  dairy  cows  to  particular  feeds,  are 
known  in  physical  terms,  the  results 
are  useful  over  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic conditions.  If,  however,  this 
knowledge  were  stated  only  in  terms 
of  economic  productivity  or  "recom- 
mended" practices,  even  though  ever 
so  accurate  in  one  time  and  place, 
application  elsewhere  or  at  some 
other  time  is  inaccurate,  or  at  least 
uncertain. 

The  proper  interpretation  of  pres- 
ent farm  experience,  in  order  to  have 
results  useful  in  making  predictions, 
requires  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  un- 
der which  the  production  processes 
are  taking  place.  Similarly,  some 
evaluation  of  these  conditions  is  es- 
sential to  predictions  of  the  economic 
results  of  management  practices. 
That  is,  a  useful  estimate  of  the 
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economic  return  from  a  flock  of 
sheep  or  a  field  of  corn  depends 
upon  expected  yields  in  physical 
terms  and  upon  costs  and  prices. 

Having  assembled  our  knowledge 
of  alternative  production  processes 
on  a  geographic  basis,  it  is  possible 
to  select  from  among  these  the  ones 
most  suitable  for  a  given  place  under 
various  economic  conditions.  As 
technology  advances,  the  number  of 
alternatives  increases,  giving  flexi- 
bility in  physical  terms,  but  the  rela- 
tive advantages  among  the  alterna- 
tives change  unequally.  For 
example,  the  introduction  of  a  new 
practice  of  tillage  or  fertilization 
may  change  the  relative  productivity 
of  soil  types  as  expressed  in  yields  of 
one  or  more  crops.  Such  a  prac- 
tice, or  the  introduction  of  a  new 
crop,  may  completely  change  the  rec- 
ommendations for  a  farm  quite  apart 
from  any  change  in  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Dynamic  Farm  Management 

The  great  potential  benefits  of 
agricultural  science  can  only  be  real- 
ized on  farms  during  the  post-war 
period  of  drastic  adjustment  through 
a  dynamic  science  of  farm  manage- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  simply 
systems  of  cost-accounting  or  book- 
keeping. There  must  be  techniques 
for  bringing  together  all  the  relevant 
principles  developed  through  experi- 
ence and  by  scientific  research  as 
they  apply  to  the  individual  farm,  not 
the  "average"  farm.  This  new  farm 
management  must  be  symmetrical  in 
respect  to  the  problem,  and  not 
overstress  some  aspects  of  the  farm 
enterprise  or  neglect  others. 

Based  upon  the  yield  expectancy 
of  alternative  production  processes 
that  can  be  undertaken  on  the  lands 


of  a  particular  farm,  and  within  the 
economic  oudook  as  seen  from  that 
farm,  the  most  satisfactory  manage- 
ment system  for  a  farm  family  may 
be  forecast.  Of  course,  successful 
farm  managers  have  been  doing  just 
that,  but  many  others  will  need  help 
and  guidance  in  this  process,  as  well 
as  in  learning  the  basic  physical  facts 
and  economic  forecasts. 

More  than  upon  anything  else  will 
the  preparedness  of  farmers  to  face 
the  post-war  adjustments  depend 
upon  this  process.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  science  of  farm  manage- 
ment in  the  sense  just  implied  has 
scarcely  begun.  Much  of  what 
passes  under  that  name  now  is  more 
nearly  "agricultural  arithmetic." 
Scientists  must  devote  their  atten- 
tion toward  this  end  by  synthesizing 
existing  knowledge,  in  oudining  new 
research,  and  in  furnishing  recom- 
mendations to  farmers.  It  is  urgent 
that  agricultural  research  be  exam- 
ined now  for  symmetry  in  relation  to 
probable  needs  and  that  new  research 
be  directed  toward  the  deficiencies. 

Research  and  Planning 

Social  planning  in  agriculture  is 
the  obvious  outgrowth  of  the  appli- 
cation of  science — of  an  attempt  to 
substitute  reasoned  predictions  for 
trial  and  error.  It  is  a  continuous 
dynamic  process  of  harmonizing 
other  dynamic  processes  that  change 
in  direction,  intensity,  and  relevancy. 
The  need  has  become  especially  crit- 
ical as  the  comparative  growth  of  in- 
dustry has  slowed  down,  and  as  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  free 
good  land  which  offered  a  refuge  to 
those  who  found  no  satisfying  place 
in  established  society — as  emphasis 
has  changed  from  a  developmental 
agriculture  on  new  lands  to  one  of 
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improved  stability  on  lands  already 
occupied. 

The  important  reasons  that  led  to 
planning  agricultural  adjustment 
during  the  1930's  will  have  even  far 
greater  force  after  the  present  con- 
flict is  over.  Things  cannot  and  will 
not  be  left  to  work  themselves  out 
naturally.  Not  at  all.  The  choice 
lies  rather  between  relatively  poor 
planning  and  relatively  good  plan- 
ning. 

To  keep  the  content  of  planning 
consistent  with  its  purpose,  it  must 
be  based  upon  adequate  knowledge, 
adequate  in  relation  to  all  relevant 
aspects  of  agricultural  problems. 
Otherwise  planning  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  temporary  compromises  and 
trial  and  error  on  a  huge  and  expen- 
sive scale,  instead  of  the  older, 
cheaper  kind. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  no  more 
static  than  society.  Although  some 
principles  are  relatively  fixed,  for  a 
time  at  least  (it  is  just  as  foolish  to 
say  that  scientific  principles  need  to 
be  revised  every  day  as  it  is  to  say 
that  they  are  immutable  laws  of  na- 
ture) the  recognition  of  a  new  set  of 
relationships,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
new  set,  states  a  new  problem  for  the 
scientist. 

New  Situations 

Perhaps  this  thought  may  be  made 
clearer  by  a  simple  example  from 
chemistry.  The  properties  of  oxy- 
gen have  been  studied  for  many  years 
by  thousands  of  chemists.  Certainly 
its  properties  must  be  known  by 
now,  someone  may  say.  Why  con- 
tinue to  study  oxygen?  It  has  been 
found  to  be  a  colorless  gas  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  pressures.  Its 
weight  has  been  determined.  But 
are  these  relatively  well-known  char- 


acteristics of  the  element  in  pure 
form  its  important  properties?  Not 
at  all.  Oxygen  must  be  studied  in 
combination  with  other  elements  like 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and 
under  a  variety  of  temperatures  and 
pressures.  It  has  really  an  enormous 
range  in  properties.  Even  though 
many  of  these  are  known,  we  cannot 
predict  accurately  how  oxygen  may 
behave  in  some  entirely  new  combi- 
nation. As  much  as  oxygen  has 
been  studied,  no  chemist  would  be 
so  bold  as  to  say  that  all  its  proper- 
ties are  known,  because  he  knows 
that  important  combinations  of  ele- 
ments containing  oxygen  have  not 
been  examined  carefully,  and  that 
many  new  ones  will  be  found. 

The  same  logic  applies  throughout 
science.  For  example,  the  relevant 
characteristics  of  many  soil  types, 
and  their  capabilities  in  certain  de- 
fined cultural  situations,  are  well 
known.  The  relevant  characteris- 
tics and  the  hazards  of  certain  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases  are  also 
known  for  many  situations.  Yet 
when  the  situations  are  altered — cul- 
tural practices,  kinds  of  crops,  pat- 
terns of  occupancy — soils,  crops, 
animals,  insects,  and  diseases  must 
be  dealt  with  in  new  sets  of  relation- 
ships, new  situations  with  which  sci- 
entists may  be  unprepared  to  deal 
adequately  without  additional 
facts — additional  research. 

The  post-war  period  will  see  many 
new  patterns  in  agriculture.  As 
other  crops  are  substituted  for  cot- 
ton in  the  South,  for  example,  and 
pasture  and  livestock  increase,  many 
farm  units  will  be  changed.  What 
new  plant  diseases  and  insects  will 
appear?  What  will  be  the  new 
problems  of  fertilization?  Of  feed 
storage?  Of  animal  feeding?  No 
one  knows  these  things  definitely 
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now.  But  serious  problems  of  these 
kinds  will  appear  and  research  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 

Research  and  Planning 

More  than  ever,  objective  methods 
for  establishing  priorities  in  research 
are  needed.  Constantly,  the  re- 
search program  in  agriculture  should 
be  examined  in  relation  to  the  lim- 
iting factors  on  farms.  Frequently 
it  happens  that  the  results  in  one 
science  cannot  be  applied  to  a  prob- 
lem, because  of  deficiencies  of 
knowledge  in  some  other  field. 
Fortunately,  scientists  now  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  keep  their  re- 
search balanced  than  ever  before. 
Through  the  planning  process  itself, 
especially  such  activities  as  county 
agricultural  planning,  helpful  sug- 
gestions toward  this  end  arise.  In 
fact,  planning  is  essential  for  antici- 
pating the  limiting  factors  to  social 
progress  and  for  keeping  scientific 
research  symmetrical.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  research  is  to  become 
desultory  or  less  objective.  Con- 
tinuity and  freedom  of  inquiry  are 
essential  to  the  scientific  method. 
But  research  can  and  must  be  more 
responsive  to  social  needs. 

Research  is  essential  for  planning, 
and  planning  essential  for  the  best 
research.  The  relationships  are  re- 
ciprocal. Neither  can  be  allowed  to 
crystallize  into  a  pattern  of  "proj- 
ects" or  "programs"  exclusive  of  the 
other.  Yet  more  sympathetic  mu- 
tual understanding  between  plan- 
ners and  research  scientists  is  neces- 
sary if  both  groups  are  to  play  their 
full  role. 

As  science  deals  more  with  prac- 
tical problems  of  great  social  signifi- 
cance, broader  generalization  be- 
comes necessary.    At  the  same  time, 


the  demand  for  special  skills  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  individual 
research  scientists  is  increasing. 
Both  of  these  seemingly  opposed  de- 
velopments— increased  specialization 
and  broader  generalization — are  es- 
sential to  progress.  For  good  plan- 
ning, sound  generalization,  and 
prompt  application  of  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science  are  necessary. 

The  greatest  cause  of  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  between  the  gen- 
eralists  and  specialists  today  arises 
from  failures  to  appreciate  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  relevancy  of  the  same 
facts  and  principles  in  different  situ- 
ations and  in  the  analysis  of  different 
problems.  The  extreme  specialist 
may  oversimplify  problems  vertically 
in  terms  of  his  own  narrow  field  of 
competence,  whereas  the  extreme 
generalist  may  oversimplify  them 
horizontally  in  terms  of  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  many  fields  of 
knowledge.  Both  fail  because  nei- 
ther can  assign  a  proper  degree  of 
relevancy  to  the  facts  in  a  situation. 

Closer  to  Reality 

If  either  scientific  research  or 
planning  is  to  have  its  maximum  use- 
fulness, these  extremes  must  be 
avoided.  Perhaps  the  natural  scien- 
tists can  unbend,  warm  up  a  bit,  and 
the  social  scientists  descend  a  little 
closer  to  reality,  so  that  the  one  may 
understand  the  social  frame  of  ref- 
erence within  which  agricultural 
processes  take  place,  and  the  other 
understand  and  use  the  facts  and 
skills  of  natural  science.  It  may  be 
true  that  natural  scientists  have  been 
narrow  in  social  oudook  and  lacking 
in  social  responsibility,  yet  the  gen- 
eralist or  planner  who  ignores  the  im- 
portance of  scientists  and  scientific 
skills  in  the  modern  world  lives  in 
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an  ivory  tower  even  more  remote 
from  reality  than  any  conceived  by 
the  most  irresponsible  natural 
scientist. 

Some  study  and  reflection  are  re- 
quired for  an  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  method  and  its  relevancy  to 
social  planning.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
upon  people  who  have  this  apprecia- 
tion, in  all  relevant  fields  of  special- 
ization, that  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  research  and  plan- 
ning depends. 

Agricultural  science  has  a  great 
opportunity.  It  will  play  a  vital  role 
in  shaping  the  new  agriculture  of  the 
critical  post-war  years.  With  the  full 
aid  of  science  farmers  can  make  the 
essential  adjustments  quickly,  effec- 
tively, and  without  waste.  The  job 
will  be  difficult.  If  science  meets  its 
social  obligations,  increased  empha- 
sis upon  five  points  is  urgent  now: 

i.  Symmetrical  social  planning, 
broad  enough  to  take  account  of  all 
relevant  factors  and  detailed  enough 
to  use  the  latest  discoveries  of  science, 
in  which  the  individual  problems  of 
farmers  can  be  solved  without  caus- 
ing greater  problems  elsewhere, 
to  use  the  latest  discoveries  of  science, 


lems  of  noncommercial  farms  by 
both  natural  and  social  scientists,  in- 
cluding experimentation  with  new 
patterns  of  agricultural  settlement. 

3.  The  synthesis  of  the  existing 
knowledge  of  alternative  processes 
of  production  according  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  products  for 
defined  soil  types,  including  the  in- 
fluence of  individual  practices  upon 
continued  production. 

4.  The  further  development  of  a 
dynamic  science  of  farm  manage- 
ment for  helping  farmers  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  management  systems, 
based  upon  yield  expectancies  of  the 
lands  on  each  individual  farm  and 
within  the  economic  outlook  for  that 
farm. 

5.  The  redirection  of  research  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  with  prior- 
ities according  to  the  limiting  factors 
of  secure  living  on  farms,  especially 
as  disclosed  through  planning  proc- 
esses and  as  anticipated  through 
economic  analyses. 

With  the  task  in  view,  let  scien- 
tists and  farmers  look  forward  to  a 
new  agriculture,  like  the  old  where 
that  was  strong  and  good,  unlike  it 
where  there  was  disease,  poverty,  and 
waste. 


The  heritage  left  us  includes  our  own  freedoms  of  worship, 
speech,  and  assemblage  and  other  civil  liberties  that  we  have  ta\en 
for  granted.  We  have  ta\en  them  for  granted  so  long  that  it  is 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  realize  that  their  continuance  is  involved 
in  the  tremendous  struggle  now  going  on  between  democracy  and 
dictatorship.  But  they  are  involved,  deeply  involved,  and  cour- 
age, determination,  and  discipline  to  protect  these  freedoms  are 
needed  just  as  badly  today  as  ever  they  were  in  our  history. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard. 
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A  Shelf  of  Work 


FOR  A  CRITICAL  TIME 

By  M.  S.  EISENHOWER,  Land  Use  Coordinator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  "The  American  people  are  now  experi- 
encing vigorous  activity  and  a  rapid  increase  in  employment. 
After  we  have  had  a  generous  taste  of  the  red  possibilities  of 
full  employment,  we  will  not  again  tolerate  mass  unemployment, 
idle  plants,  wasting  resources.  The  question  for  us  is  not  whether 
there  will  be  extensive  public  activity  in  the  post-defense  period, 
but  whether  we  in  agriculture  are  willing  to  wor\  hard  enough 
to  get  the  needs  of  rural  America  properly  formulated,  evaluated, 
ready  for  action,  and  incorporated  in  the  shelf  of  projects  that 
will  come  into  use  at  the  critical  time." 


WHETHER  the  current 
emergency  lasts  a  year  or 
a  decade,  we  should  begin 
now  to  build  a  shelf  of 


rural  public  works  as  a  basis  of 
selection  for  possible  action  in  the 
post-defense  period.  That  period 
will  see  many  needs,  some  grow- 
ing out  of  a  deferment  during  the 
defense  period,  some  representing  a 
progressive  development  in  public 
recognition  of  need,  and  some  re- 
flecting the  peculiar  problems  of 
economic  readjustment  in  a  post-war 
or  post-defense  period. 

But  what  is  a  "rural  public  work", 
and  will  a  shelf  of  projects  really  be 
used  or  merely  gather  dust? 

The  term  public  works  as  now 
used  in  governmental  jargon  is 
broader  than  "construction  works." 
It  is  narrower  than  total  govern- 
mental expenditures.    A  useful  con- 


cept is  perhaps  midway  between 
these  two  extremes:  Something  tan- 
gible and  physical  and  of  more  than 
monetary  significance  is  involved; 
public  works  should  provide  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  benefits,  products,  or 
services;  they  should  be  a  real  addi- 
tion to  the  wealth  or  productive 
capacity  of  the  Nation.  They  would 
thus  include  hospitals,  irrigation,  re- 
forestation, soil  conservation,  rural 
housing,  rural  electrification,  and  the 
like,  but  would  not  include  money 
payments  to  individuals,  such  as  re- 
lief grants  or  social  security  pay- 
ments. This  definition,  of  course,  in 
no  way  implies  that  one  type  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  is  needed  more  than 
another.  It  merely  limits  the  type 
of  project  that  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  shelf  of  public  works. 

Will  the  shelf  of  projects  be  used  ? 

Surely  no  one  seriously  believes 
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that  current  industrial  expansion  will 
produce  an  upward  trend  in  total 
nondefense  activity  that  will  extend 
indefinitely  into  the  following  pe- 
riod, nor  does  anyone  believe  that 
under  pressure  of  emergency  we 
shall  slough  off  many  of  our  ineffi- 
ciencies of  production  and  distribu- 
tion and  automatically  emerge  with 
a  healthier  economy  than  ever  before. 

Wars  have  always  been  pregnant 
with  maladjustments,  not  construc- 
tive adjustments.  The  current  con- 
flict, with  its  unparalleled  total  char- 
acter, is  scarcely  likely  to  prove  an 
exception. 

The  slackening  of  Government  ex- 
penditures for  defense  purposes, 
coupled  with  the  release  of  man- 
power from  the  armed  forces,  might 
produce  widespread  dislocations  and 
unemployment,  if  counter  public  ac- 
tion were  not  taken. 

My  personal  conviction  about  the 
potentialities  of  a  shelf  of  useful  pub- 
lic works  projects  is  that:  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  experiencing 
vigorous  economic  activity  and  a 
rapid  increase  in  employment. 
After  we  have  had  a  generous  taste 
of  the  real  possibilities  of  full  em- 
ployment, we  will  not  again  tolerate 
mass  unemployment,  idle  plants, 
wasting  resources.  The  question 
for  us  is  not  whether  there  will  be 
extensive  public  activity  in  the  post- 
defense  period,  but  whether  we  in 
agriculture  are  willing  to  work  hard 
enough  to  get  the  needs  of  rural 
America  properly  formulated,  eval- 
uated, ready  for  action,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  shelf  of  projects  that 
will  come  into  use  at  the  critical 
time. 

In  any  event,  it's  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  reckon  with  all  possi- 
bilities.   And  even  if  economic  ac- 


tivity remains  relatively  high  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  intelligent 
planning  will  not  be  wasted.  As  it 
proceeds  it  will  make  a  significant 
and  immediate  contribution  to  ex- 
isting agricultural  programs. 

In  the  past  8  years  public  works 
activities  have  increased  employ- 
ment, raised  the  national  income, 
and  added  to  national  wealth  in 
terms  of  facilities  and  resources.  In 
the  post-defense  period,  programs  of 
this  kind  may  prove  even  more 
effective  since  we  now  have  the 
advantage  of  time  for  advance 
preparation  and  can  concentrate  on 
well-rounded  programs  of  positive 
and  enduring  social  benefit. 

Among  the  many  beneficial  tasks 
to  which  surplus  manpower  might 
be  assigned,  the  job  of  protecting  and 
building  up  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  Nation  must  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  Merely  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  maladjustments  would  keep 
a  sizable  army  of  men  busy  for  many 


Criteria: 

A  project  should  contribute 
to  the  over-all  objectives  of  pub- 
lic wor\s,  conservation,  rehabil- 
itation, and  related  activities. 

It  should  include  intangible 
and  broad  social  benefits. 

It  should  be  examined  within 
the  framework  of  plans  for  the 
region  where  it  is  to  be  under- 
taken. 

It  should  have  flexibility  in 
timing. 
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years,  if  not,  indeed,  for  decades. 

Until  recently,  some  objected  to 
a  rural  works  program  on  the  the- 
ory that  all  public  works  should  be 
limited  to  publicly  owned  resources. 
This  notion  is  now  happily  obso- 
lete, legally  and  otherwise.  Not  the 
type  of  ownership,  but  rather  a  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  benefits  is  the  basic 
consideration. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  Public  46,  the  basic  legislation 
for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  as 
amended,  the  Wheeler-Case  Act,  and 
the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1939.1 

Probably  our  present  conservation 
and  land  use  adjustment  programs 
will  continue  to  move  ahead  at  about 
their  present  rate  during  the  defense 
period.  But  we  know  that,  while 
these  activities  have  made  real  prog- 
ress in  decreasing  the  rate  of  loss  of 
resources,  they  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  We  still  have  in  this  coun- 
try a  declining  resource  base.  The 
areas  most  in  need  of  protection  and 
land  use  adjustment  are  also  on  the 
whole  the  areas  in  which  rural 
unemployment  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  acute  in  the  post-defense 
period.  There  is  an  almost  limit- 
less but  unbuilt  shelf  of  public  proj- 
ects on  farm,  range,  and  forest  land 
and  throughout  our  river  systems 
that  must  be  tackled  in  the  post-de- 
fense period,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  future  time  of  low  employment. 
To  prepare  the  reservoir  for  tapping 
is  one  of  the  more  important  govern- 
mental tasks  for  the  immediate  fu- 


1  These  acts  not  only  authorize  public 
activities  on  private  lands  and  public  as- 
sistance to  the  users  of  private  lands  but 
also  declare  in  general  that  such  assistance 
promotes  the  general  welfare. 


ture.  Preliminary  steps  have  already 
been  taken  by  this  Department,  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
and  other  agencies.  These  will  be 
much  discussed,  I  think,  in -all  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  during  the 
coming  months. 

Relative  Social  Values 

In  building  a  reservoir  of  available 
projects,  it  seems  essential  to  weigh 
the  relative  social  worth  of  the  many 
and  widely  varying  proposals. 

We  should  not  only  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  but  also  grade 
the  wheat  after  the  original  winnow- 
ing is  done.  Obviously,  no  mechan- 
ical or  inflexible  standards  are  pos- 
sible or  even  desirable.  In  any 
program  dealing  with  natural  re- 
sources and  their  use  the  intangibles 
and  incommensurables  always  loom 
large.  Even  so,  the  experience  of 
the  past  several  years  both  in  con- 
servation and  in  public  works  gen- 
erally does  provide  a  number  of  clues 
that  can  be  used  in  establishing  some 
rather  broad  criteria. 

First  of  all,  each  proposed  project 
should  meet  certain  basic  minimum 
standards  to  merit  serious  considera- 
tion. The  project,  if  carried  out, 
should  contribute  toward  the  over-all 
objectives  of  public  works,  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  related  activ- 
ities: It  should  help  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment and  increase  economic 
activity;  it  should,  when  completed, 
help  men  to  derive  from  the  land  the 
maximum  benefit  and  satisfaction 
consistent  with  maintenance  of  the 
basic  resources;  and  it  should  be 
sound  from  the  technical  standpoint 
and  based  on  adequate  surveys  and 
data. 

These  very  general  considerations 
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should  prove  useful  in  eliminating 
the  least  worthy  proposals.  In 
establishing  priorities  among  the  pro- 
posals which  meet  these  preliminary 
standards,  however,  somewhat  more 
precise  tests  will  doubtless  have  to 
be  applied. 

One  device,  nearly  always  used  by 
the  engineer,  and  more  recently 
adopted  by  this  Department  in  its 
flood  control  work,  is  the  compara- 
tive evaluation  of  costs  and  benefits. 

In  planning  public  activities  for 
post-defense  readjustment,  I  believe 
this  sort  of  analysis  will  have  to  be 
applied  generally,  at  least  through- 
out the  land  and  water  field.  Al- 
though regular  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  this  field  have  been  and  most 
likely  will  continue  to  be  justified 
principally  by  broad  generalizations, 
each  project  for  the  post-defense 
"reservoir"  should  be  scrutinized 
carefully  from  the  cost-and-benefit 
standpoint.  I  doubt  that  any  project 
whose  total  costs  exceed  its  total 
benefits  will  be  undertaken;  proj- 
ects with  a  high  ratio  of  benefits  in 
relation  to  costs  will  generally  be 
given  preference  over  those  with  a 
lower  favorable  ratio,  and  among 
projects  with  favorable  cost-benefit 
ratios  preference  should  be  given  to 
those  designed  to  aid  groups  whose 
need  is  greatest,2 

2  Most  people  in  agriculture  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  level  of  living 
for  the  American  family  and  that  public 
aid  should  be  directed  toward  helping 
families  achieve  at  least  that  minimum. 
Careful  planning  of  public  works  activities 
for  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the  Southeast,  the 
Lake  States,  and  other  areas  can  contribute 
greatly  toward  achieving  this  objective. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  in  administer- 
ing a  public  works  program  aid  to  indi- 
viduals should  not  be  provided  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  now  have,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  their  needs  in  reaching  a  minimum 
level.    The  Department  has  recognized  the 


The  cost-benefit  criterion  is  now 
being  used  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  and  other 
agencies  having  responsibility  for 
project  evaluation  at  the  Presidential 
level.  Apparently  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  building  a  reservoir 
of  projects.  Therefore  we  must  use 
it,  too.  But  immediately  some  cau- 
tionary statements  must  be  made. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

First,  we  must  not  confuse  the 
question  of  total  costs  and  total 
benefits,  with  that  of  who  pays  the 
bill.  A  hard  and  fast  principle  that 
total  benefits  should  exceed  total 
costs  in  no  way  implies  that  there 
should  be  no  public  subsidy  or  that 
all  project  costs  should  be  reimburs- 
able. That  is  a  wholly  different 
problem  which  I  shall  discuss  in  a 
moment. 

Second,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
include  intangible  and  broad  social 
benefits  in  formulating  projects  and 
programs.  But  neither  should  we 
resort  to  fantastic  guesses  about  in- 
tangibles as  a  means  of  justifying 
projects. 

The  difficulty  here  lies  in  measur- 
ing benefits  for  which  there  are  no 
commonly  acceptable  yardsticks. 
For  example,  the  recreational  value 
of  forests,  parks,  and  reservoirs  is 
very  real,  but  so  far  has  defied  all 
attempts  at  precise  evaluation.  The 
benefits  of  soil-conservation  activi- 
ties in  limited  areas  have  been  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  present  dollar 
value  of  increased  productivity  or  the 
arresting  of  declining  productivity; 

family-sized  farm  as  the  American  ideal. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  can,  then,  accept 
the  economic-family-sized  unit  as  one  spe- 
cific goal  for  public  works  activities  to  aim 
at  in  helping  obtain  the  minimum  level  of 
living. 
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but  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
soil  resources  of  the  Nation  are  price- 
less. Likewise,  the  purchase  and 
development  of  submarginal  land 
may  not  always  be  profitable  from 
a  strictly  commercial  point  of  view 
but  may  yield  genuine  benefits  in 
increased  community  stability  and 
decreased  costs  for  relief. 

Such  things  as  education,  health, 
and  related  activities  are  supported 
in  the  conviction  that  benefits  exceed 
costs.  Means  of  measurement, 
when  attempted,  have  seemed  pretty 
silly. 

Intangible  Benefits 

Yet  it  will  often  happen  that  a 
project  eminently  worthwhile  can- 
not be  justified  solely  by  the  purely 
demonstrable  benefits.  Nor  can  we 
get  acceptance  simply  by  asserting 
that  intangible  benefits  make  up  the 
difference.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
because  so  many  construction  activi- 
ties— the  building  of  roads,  schools, 
bridges,  hospitals — can  toe  the  line 
of  mathematical  calculation.  If  we 
want  an  even  chance,  we  must  be 
able  to  convince  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  reviewing  the  road-bridge- 
school  type  of  project.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  achieve  exactness  in  as- 
signing a  money  value  to  education, 
recreation,  and  the  like,  but  as  I  see 
it  we  must  at  least  achieve  reason- 
able uniformity  of  judgment  in  as- 
signing values  to  intangible  benefits. 

Just  as  all  relevant  benefits  must 
be  weighed  as  accurately  as  possible 
in  evaluating  public  works  projects, 
so  too  must  all  relevant  costs  be  rec- 
ognized. Social  costs  as  well  as 
strictly  monetary  expenditures 
should  be  included  on  this  side  of 
the  ledger.    In  general,  these  occur 


less  frequendy  than  social  benefits. 
But  there  may  be  cases  where  dis- 
placement of  people  from  reservoir 
sites  or  from  land-purchase  projects, 
for  example,  will  involve  more  than 
the  obvious  personal  and  public 
monetary  costs. 

The  whole  job  of  social  accounting 
in  connection  with  public  works  pro- 
posals is  a  complex  and  largely  an 
untested  governmental  function.  It 
involves  the  development  of  new 
yardsticks  and  new  attitudes. 

If  generally  acceptable  techniques 
for  measuring  all  the  costs  and  all 
the  benefits  of  public  projects  can 
be  evolved,  it  will  mean  an  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  addition  to 
over-all  public  administration. 

Once  the  costs  and  benefits  have 
been  determined,  we  come  to  the 
question:  Who  should  pay  the  bill? 
As  a  very  general  proposition,  it 
seems  equitable  that  costs  should  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  benefits  re- 
ceived. To  take  a  simple  case,  if 
half  the  benefits  of  a  given  project 
can  be  direcdy  traced  to  a  particular 
group  of  landowners  and  half  to  the 
general  welfare,  it  would  appear  that 
the  benefiting  individuals  and  the 
Federal  Government  might  well 
share  the  costs  on  a  50-50  basis. 
But  the  term  "general  welfare"  is 
highly  elastic;  it  may  and  should 
mean  different  things  in  different 
times  and  places. 

In  periods  or  areas  of  relatively 
high  employment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment probably  should  assume 
only  the  cost  of  those  benefits  which 
are  very  widely  distributed,  which 
contribute  to  an  important  national 
policy,  or  are  determined  to  be  a 
part  of  a  recognized  Federal  respon- 
sibility or  function.  In  periods  or 
areas  of  heavy  unemployment,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  Federal  con- 
tribution should  cover  such  addi- 
tional portions  of  the  cost  as  may 
reasonably  be  assigned  to  relief  of 
unemployment  and  stimulation  of 
the  economic  system.  Moreover, 
aside  from  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution should  also  vary,  I  think, 
in  the  light  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  people  served  by  the  particular 
project  or  activity. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  make  dis- 
tinctions, especially  between  the 
original  advance  of  funds  and  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  paying  the 
bill.  In  order  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  encourage  economic  activ- 
ity, the  Federal  Government  may 
often  perform  the  banking  function 
of  initially  financing  the  total  cost  of 
projects  for  which  it  expects  in  the 
long  run  to  be  reimbursed.  Who  is 
to  pay  the  bill  in  the  long  run,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  consideration 
in  comparing  the  desirability  of  spe- 
cific undertakings.  All  other  con- 
siderations being  anywhere  near 
equal — a  condition  rarely  encoun- 
tered— the  project  whose  ultimate 
costs  are  borne  in  roughly  the  same 
proportion  as  the  social  and  private 
benefits  should  receive  a  higher  rat- 
ing than  one  which  involves  a  dis- 
proportionately heavy  reliance  on 
public  funds.8 

Thus,  taking  all  the  foregoing  into 


3  Some  public  activities  involving  Federal 
loans  take  into  account  the  ability  of  the 
beneficiary  to  repay.  The  Water  Facilities 
program  is  an  example.  It  may  be  that 
for  certain  activities  we  should  start  with 
the  question,  "How  much  can  the  indi- 
vidual or  association  repay?"  and  then  de- 
termine whether  the  balance  of  the  cost  is 
justified  in  terms  of  social  benefits,  in- 
cluding that  of  permanently  reducing  the 
cost  of  relief. 


account,  a  settlement  project  in  the 
Lake  States  might  involve  a  combi- 
nation of  Federal  loans  and  grants. 
The  public  benefits  might  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  however,  to  warrant  a 
higher  rating  for  this  project  than  a 
purely  local  flood-control  project  in 
which  the  public  benefits  barely 
equal  the  public  costs. 

One  forestry  project  might  com- 
pletely repay  Federal  costs  over  a 
io-year  period.  Another  might 
never  be  self-liquidating  but  might 
protect  a  city  water  supply. 

Total  Area  Plans 

A  Wheeler-Case  project  with 
heavy  subsidy  might  be  justified  on 
the  ground  of  providing  the  most 
useful  employment  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  of  decreasing  Federal  re- 
lief costs  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that,  as 
I  see  it,  subsidy  in  itself  is  not  the 
real  problem  in  evaluation.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  know  what 
is  meant  by  "subsidy."  The  first 
consideration  (to  summarize)  is  that 
total  benefits  to  whomsoever  they 
may  accrue  shall  exceed  the  total  cost, 
regardless  of  who  pays  the  bill.  The 
second  consideration  is  that  ultimate 
absorption  of  costs,  varying  by  time, 
place,  and  condition,  shall  be  related 
to  the  distribution  of  benefits.  In 
traditional  terms,  I  presume  this  im- 
plies no  subsidy  for  one  project,  a  10- 
percent  subsidy  for  another,  a  30- 
percent  subsidy  for  another — all  of 
which  might  fluctuate  if  employment 
and  economic  conditions  changed. 

Next,  it  is  important  to  examine 
each  project  proposal  within  the 
framework  of  plans  for  the  region 
where  it  is  to  be  undertaken  and  of 
the  national  program  of  which  it  is 
a  part.    If  it  is  a  flood  control  proj- 
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ect  for  the  Northern  Great  Plains, 
for  example,  it  should  fit  in  with  the 
total  effort  to  change  the  type  of 
farming  in  some  areas  of  that  region 
from  cash  grain  to  livestock  and 
grass.  Moreover,  the  proposed  proj- 
ect should  dovetail  with  the  total 
development  plans  for  the  area.  Or 
if  it  is  a  forestry  project,  it  should  be 
consistent  not  only  with  broad  re- 
gional needs  but  also  with  over-all 
aims  and  policies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  the  forestry 
field. 

This  fact  merits  repetition:  Public 
works  activities  must  recognize  basic 
trends  and  needed  adjustments  in 
each  region.  In  a  changing  world 
there  is  little  room  for  ill-considered 
public  activities  that  aim  at  nothing 
but  more  and  more  of  the  same 
thing.  A  public  works  program 
should  be  an  important  means  of 
helping  correct  maladjustments,  and 
should  be  capable  of  prompt  modifi- 
cation in  the  light  of  constantly 
shifting  needs.  For  example,  pres- 
ent emphasis  on  dairy,  poultry,  and 
other  types  of  production  is  not  only 
necessary  for  defense;  it  also  is  in 
accord  with  the  dietary  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  probably  will, 
therefore,  carry  over  into  the  post- 
defense  period.  If  so,  it  would  be 
folly  to  plan  public  works  which 
would  encourage  or  even  help  sus- 
tain the  production  of  surplus  crops 
in  high-cost  producing  areas.  Such 
areas  should  shift  from  surplus  pro- 
duction to  a  type  that  will  support 
and  promote  the  health  of  the  de- 
pendent population.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  work  for  an  obsolete 
use  of  land. 

Still  another  useful  criterion  is  the 
matter  of  flexibility  in  timing.  To 
further  the  public  works  objective  of 


economic  and  employment  stabiliza- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  the  total  vol- 
ume of  works  and  expenditures  be 
varied  in  some  rough  but  predictable 
relationship  to  economic  and  em- 
ployment prospects. 

This  does  not  mean  that  projects, 
such  as  large  reservoirs,  which  re- 
quire long-range  advance  prepara- 
tions and  which  must  be  carried 
through  to  completion  before  any 
benefits  can  be  realized,  should  be 
ruled  out  of  consideration.  But  in 
any  region  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  concentrate  too  heavily  on  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  to  the  exclusion  of 
undertakings  of  a  more  flexible  char- 
acter. For  the  government  as  a 
whole  it  seems  certain  that  high  pri- 
ority ratings  will  often  be  assigned 
to  projects  susceptible  to  good 
timing. 

As  to  the  specific  lines  of  work 
that  might  be  undertaken  in  the 
post-defense  period,  present  govern- 
mental programs  dealing  with  the 
development  of  resources  provide 
perhaps  a  clue,  but  only  a  clue. 
Government  will  no  doubt  do  at  any 
particular  time  in  the  future  what  it 
has  to  do.  But,  of  course,  we  now 
have  broad  authorities  for  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  land  and  water 
problems.  As  I  have  previously  in- 
dicated, a  rural  conservation  works 
program  will  no  doubt  be  high  on 
the  list. 

Another  cogent  possibility  for 
public  works  in  the  post-tfcfense 
period  is  the  development  of  new 
areas  for  agricultural  settlement  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  areas 
for  expanded  opportunity.  Much 
can  doubtless  be  done  through  irri- 
gation, water  facilities,  some  phases 
of  flood  control,  drainage,  land 
clearing,  and  land  purchase  and  re- 
sale.   The  Mississippi  Delta,  areas 
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of  the  Northwest,  the  Plains,  and 
the  Lake  States  offer  possibilities. 

The  development  of  new  areas  for 
cultivation  should  be  coordinated 
with  wise  retirement  of  submarginal 
lands  or  a  change  in' their  use  from 
intensive  to  extensive  production. 
Coupled  together,  these  activities  can 
help  people  move  from  inferior  re- 
sources where  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  is  impossible  to  better  re- 
sources where  stability  and  security 
are  within  grasp. 

Public  purchase  and  development 
of  low-grade  lands  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  public  works  activity. 
Here,  I  think  the  tool  of  acquisition 
can  most  effectively  be  used  not  by 
itself  but  in  coordination  with  other 
public  tools  and  inducements.  Sub- 
marginal  land  purchase  and  devel- 
opment may  aid  a  soil  conservation 
district  in  the  Great  Plains  in  achiev- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  of 
shifting  from  cash  grain  to  grass  and 
livestock  and  of  stabilizing  re- 
sources. In  areas  of  scattered  settle- 
ment such  as  the  cut-over  sections  of 
the  Lake  States,  it  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  rural  zoning  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  public  services.  In 
areas  like  the  Trinity  River  water- 
shed of  Texas,  it  can  help  to  round 
out  the  land  phases  of  watershed 
protection  and  flood  control  opera- 
tions. 

Other  Jobs 

The  whole  field  of  forestry  offers 
vast  opportunities,  of  course.  In 
many  ways  the  dilemma  of  idle  men 
and  relatively  unproductive  forest 
lands  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of 
recent  years. 

Western  range  land  is  in  serious 
need  of  improvement.  This  is  true 
of  Federal,   State,   and  privately 


owned    lands    in    many  districts. 

Rural  housing  is  a  problem  for 
which  no  adequate  public  approach 
has  yet  been  devised.  It  should  be 
tackled. 

Rural  electrification  is  a  rapidly 
developing  field  but  the  potentialities 
are  still  enormous,  of  course. 

Sanitation,  health,  and  related  ac- 
tivities should  not  be  shunned  merely 
because  evaluation  in  traditional 
terms  is  difficult. 

I  sometimes  think  that  our  most 
difficult  task  in  meeting  our  responsi- 
bilities for  public  works  planning  as 
required  by  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order  on  this  subject  will  be  that 
of  standardizing  the  work.  There 
must  be  reasonable  uniformity  in 
everything  we  do.  This  is  so  be- 
cause projects  in  the  forestry  field, 
for  example,  must  be  put  up  in  such 
a  way  that  ( i )  the  regional  program 
can  be  considered  in  the  framework 
of  total  regional  needs;  (2)  that  each 
subfunction,  such  as  fire-control, 
timber  stand  improvement,  or  forest 
roads  and  trails,  can  be  evaluated; 
(3)  that  regional  forestry  plans,  in 
total  and  by  subfunctions,  can  be 
added  together  into  a  consistent  na- 
tional program,  and  (4)  that  costs 
and  benefits  of  forestry  projects,  in 
governmental  evaluation,  can  be 
compared  to  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  other  possible  undertakings.  The 
job  is  perhaps  not  so  complex  as  it 
sounds,  but  this  warning  is  worth- 
while, I'm  sure:  The  criteria  I  have 
mentioned  may  not  be  those  em- 
ployed in  governmental  evaluation, 
but  criteria  there  will  be,  and  the 
task  is  so  enormous  at  the  interde- 
partmental level  that  projects  de- 
parting too  much  from  standard  are 
likely  to  have  two  strikes  and  an 
irritated  umpire  against  them. 
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National  Land 

TENURE  OBJECTIVES 

By  PAUL  V.  MARIS,  Director,  Tenant  Purchase  Division,  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Here  are  listed  some  objectives  toward 
which  we  could  wor\  in  forming  better  land  tenure  policies,  the 
purpose  being  to  give  a  definite  starting  point  for  thinking  and 
discussion. 


THIS  ARTICLE  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  assumption 
that  the  quickest  and  best 
way  to  arrive  at  sound, 
desirable,  long-time  land-tenure  ob- 
jectives for  the  Nation  is  to  start  with 
definite  proposals  that  may  be  modi- 
fied and  amplified  as  informed  and 
critical  judgment  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Accordingly,  part  i  of 
what  follows  is  a  condensed  catalog 
of  proposed  long-time  land-tenure 
objectives.  Part  2  portrays  the  ten- 
ure situation  as  it  would  be  after 
the  objectives  are  consummated,  and 
part  3  is  a  brief  affirmative  argument 
in  support  of  the  proposals. 

Public  welfare  would  doubdess  be 
served  if  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject could  be  continued  until  a  set  of 
objectives  has  been  evolved  which 
would  be  generally  accepted  as  a 
basis  for  legislative  action  and  formu- 
lation of  policy. 

Catalog  of  Objectives 

1.  Bring  about  a  more  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  population  to  the 
land.    This  will  involve: 

a.  Transferring  surplus  families 
from  overpopulated  areas,  so  that  re- 


maining families  may  become  self- 
supporting. 

b.  Creating  economic  farm  units 
by  combining  units  that  are  now  too 
small  to  maintain  a  family  on  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  living. 

c.  Subdividing  large  holdings 
which  are  capable  of  supporting  a 
larger  number  of  families  on  a  satis- 
factory level  of  living. 

d.  Reclaiming  good  agricultural 
land  that  is  not  now  utilized  or  that 
can  be  rendered  much  more  produc- 
tive by  irrigation,  drainage,  clearing, 
or  otherwise. 

2.  Work  toward  controls  designed 
to  keep  land  prices  and  rentals  con- 
sistent with  use  value  as  contrasted 
with  speculative  value.  Possible 
safeguards  against  capitalization  of 
earnings  into  increased  land  prices 
rather  than  into  increased  living 
standards  for  those  who  till  the  soil 
include: 

a.  Minimum  rural  housing  stand- 
ards. 

b.  Minimum  wages  for  agricul- 
tural workers. 

c.  A  graduated  system  of  land 
taxes  under  which  progressively 
higher  taxes  would  be  levied  against 
units   in   excess  of  family-type 
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holdings,  which  must  be  studied. 

d.  Homestead  exemption  laws 
drawn  in  such  manner  as  to  protect 
the  family-type  farm.  In  other 
words,  make  the  family-type  farm 
the  unit  to  be  exempted. 

e.  Exercise  of  the  rights  of  public 
domain  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
subdivision  of  large  land  holdings 
into  family-type  farms.  Compensate 
owners  of  such  large  holdings  on  the 
basis  of  earning  capacity  values. 

3.  Seek  an  administration  of  all 
Federal  benefit  payments  and  sub- 
sidies which  will  facilitate  the  land- 
tenure  objectives  herein  set  forth. 

4.  Reduce  the  number  of  farm 
tenants  in  the  United  States  from 
about  2,330,000  to  about  1,000,000 
during  the  next  40  to  50  years. 

This  would  mean  converting  ten- 
ants into  owners  at  the  rate  of  about 
30,000  net  per  year  on  the  average. 

5.  Aim  at  security  of  tenure  on 
family-type  farms  capable  of  provid- 
ing a  present  minimum  in  the  poorer 
agricultural  areas  of  at  least  $50  per 
year  per  person  for  cash  living  ex- 
penses over  and  above  the  farm  con- 
tribution to  family  living  and  over 
and  above  farm-operating  and  debt- 
retiring  costs.  The  minimum  cash 
income  per  person  per  year  should 
be  in  excess  of  $50  in  agricultural 
areas  where  present  standards  are 
above  that  level.  In  other  words, 
living  standards  of  low-income  farm 
groups  should  be  generally  raised, 
not  lowered. 

6.  Improve  status  of  tenancy  by 
changing  over  from  short-term  to 
long-term  leases  and  by  widespread 
adoption  of  written  leases  which  will 
safeguard  the  interests  of  owners  and 
renters  and  provide  incentive  for  im- 
proving property  under  lease. 

7.  Expand  cooperative  farm  leas- 
ing and  purchasing  associations  as 


rapidly  as  experience  justifies.  See 
to  it  that  low-income  groups  not  well 
adapted  to  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  independent  farm  units  are 
included  among  those  served  by  leas- 
ing cooperatives. 

The  Ultimate  Picture 

The  fulfillment  of  the  above  ob- 
jectives would  result  in: 

1.  Something  like  a  million  farms 
operated  by  tenants  under  long-term 
leases  with  satisfactory  security  and 
with  incentive  for  improving  then 
farms  and  homes.  This  number  of 
rented  farms  would  meet  the  needs 
of  young  people  without  capital  for 
testing  their  talents  and  managerial 
ability  before  venturing  upon  land 
ownership. 

It  would  also  meet  the  require- 
ments of  farm  families  preferring 
to  operate  permanently  as  tenants. 

2.  Perhaps  1,000,000  federally 
financed  owner-operated  family-type 
farms  capable  of  maintaining  the 
modest  standard  of  living  contem- 
plated in  paragraph  5  above  (at  least 
$50  per  year  per  person  for  cash 
family  living  expenses,  plus  value  of 
farm  contribution  to  family  living, 
above  all  debt  retirement  and  farm 
operation  costs). 

3.  In  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,- 
000  additional  owner-operated  farms 
varying  considerably  in  size  and 
earning  capacity,  and  occupied  by 
owners  not  requiring  special  financ- 
ing or  supervision. 

4.  Possibly  1,000,000  farm  famil- 
ies on  farms  operated  cooperatively 
under  long-time  leases.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  at  this  time  the  propor- 
tions to  which  this  new  tenure  pat- 
tern may  ultimately  expand. 

5.  Approximately  1,000,000  part- 
time  farmers  who  rely  primarily 
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upon  income  from  urban  sources. 
Included  in  this  group  also  might  be 
elderly  farm  couples  who  have  re- 
tired from  active  farm  operation  to 
small-garden  homes  in  rural  areas. 

The  Affirmative  Side 

In  the  brief  space  available  for 
comment  it  will  be  possible  to  touch 
upon  major  considerations  only. 

What  are  the  essential  differences 
between  the  ultimate  picture  por- 
trayed above  and  the  tenure  situa- 
tion which  we  have  and  toward 
which  we  appear  to  be  drifting?  It 
is  not  in  the  number  of  families  ac- 
commodated in  the  agricultural  es- 
tablishment. The  objectives  con- 
template approximately  6,000,000 
farm  families  deriving  their  income 
primarily  from  farming  activities 
and  a  million  or  more  families  on 
part-time  farms.  The  1940  Census 
will  show  something  like  a  million 
fewer  families  than  this  residing  on 
units  classified  as  farms. 

The  essential  differences  are  four 
in  number: 

First,  the  family-type  farm  is  set 
up  as  the  ideal  to  strive  for.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  it  is  ob- 
solete and  outmoded,  not  compatible 
with  the  efficient  use  of  land  or  ma- 
chinery. There  appears,  however, 
to  be  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
this  Country  will  make  a  tragically 
bad  bargain  if  it  trades  its  family- 
type  farms  operated  by  independent 
middle-class  citizens  for  industrial 
farms  operated  by  hired  laborers 
running  batteries  of  tractors  and 
other  equipment  geared  to  large- 
scale  operation. 

The  second  distinctive  difference 
between  the  prevailing  and  the  pro- 
posed tenure  pattern  is  a  better  ad- 
justment of  the  population  to  the 


land,  and  that  is  highly  important. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  money 
and  effort  is  futilely  expended  to 
make  people  successful  on  farms 
which  lack  the  capacity  to  support 
those  dependent  upon  them.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
size  or  adequacy  of  farm  units  is 
something  which  we  can  do  nothing 
about.  So  long  as  we  impose  no  re- 
strictions upon  the  trend  toward  big 
industrial  units  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  trend  toward  undersized,  un- 
economic units  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  accept  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  consequences  of  our 
uncharted  course,  however  serious 
they  may  be. 

Under  any  program  of  adjusting 
population  to  the  land  the  question 
always  arises  as  to  what  would  be- 
come of  families  displaced.  Two 
comments  are  pertinent:  First,  no 
total  reduction  of  families  living  on 
farms  is  contemplated.  Rather  a 
small  gain  should  result.  Second, 
when  a  pattern  is  set  and  we  work 
toward  it  gradually,  less  volence  will 
be  done  than  occurs  under  a  totally 
uncontrolled  situation.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  past  decade  which 
may  be  characterized  as  one  during 
which  tenure  trends  were  unre- 
restrained,  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  decreased  by  about 
200,000.  We  have  had  displace- 
ment in  abundance.  We  will  have 
less  of  it  when  our  tenure  pattern 
becomes  stabilized  and  when  we 
achieve  and  maintain  a  satisfactory 
distribution  of  population  on  the 
land. 

The  third  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  proposed  situation 
is  found  in  the  floor  placed  under 
rural  standard  of  living.  The  social, 
the  political,  and  the  economic 
aspects  of  this  question  all  lend 
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weight  to  the  affirmative  argument 
in  favor  of  minimum  standards. 
Yielding  to  intolerably  low  rural 
standards  is  equivalent  to  undermin- 
ing the  foundations  of  our  democ- 
racy. Those  who  know  American 
agriculture  as  it  is  will  recognize  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  fourth  distinctive  difference 
between  the  existing  and  the  pro- 
posed pattern  of  tenure  relates  to 
security.  It  is  assumed  that  no  one 
will  contend  in  favor  of  prevailing 
practices  under  which  a  third  of  our 
tenants  are  said  to  move  to  a  differ- 
ent farm  each  year. 

Proposals  most  likely  to  be  "viewed 
with  alarm"  are  those  related  to  co- 
ordinating land  prices  and  rental 
charges  with  earning  capacity  values. 
Unquestionably  we  have  in  this  situ- 
ation a  national  cake  which  we  want 
to  eat  and  which  we  want  to  keep; 
yet,  the  old  adage  applies  "We  can- 
not have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too." 
The  proposals  relative  to  minimum 
housing  standards,  minimum  wages, 


graduated  land  taxes,  homestead  ex- 
emptions and  the  compulsory  sub- 
division of  large  estates  are  all  re- 
lated to  implementing  a  policy  which 
will  lead  to  better  national  ends  than 
a  policy  of  free  and  unrestrained  land 
tenure  development. 

It  is  well  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
steady,  consistent,  and  expanding  pro- 
gram of  converting  tenants  into 
owners  is  likely  to  result  in  rising 
farm  prices.  If,  however,  the  shift 
is  a  gradual  one,  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  present  owners 
of  large  land  holdings  selected  for 
subdivision  are  paid  what  their  land 
is  actually  worth,  we  should  have  an 
orderly  transition  accomplished  with- 
out injustice  to  anyone.  It  is  not 
the  "old  home  farm"  that  would  be 
involved  under  such  a  national  policy. 
It  is  the  big  industrial  establishment 
resting  on  financial  rather  than  senti- 
mental foundations  which  would 
give  way  to  homes  for  real  farm 
families. 


Mechanization  reduces  the  amount  of  labor  needed  in  agricul- 
ture. This  means  less  need  for  hired  labor,  or  perhaps  a  shift 
from  tenants  and  sharecroppers  to  wage  hands.  Thus  undesir- 
able effects,  appearing  perhaps  temporarily  as  a  result  of  the 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new,  bear  most  most  heavily  on  the 
groups  that  are  already  at  a  disadvantage  in  American  agri- 
culture. To  him  that  hath  is  given,  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  is  tafyen  away. 

— Technology  on  the  Farm 
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The  Farmer  and  the 


FARMER'S  HELPER 

By  ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Personnel  Director;  Chairman  of 
the  Department  Committee  on  Farm  Labor.  "Farm  organiza- 
tions, employers,  and  employees  can  all  benefit  from  the  lessons 
learned  the  hard  way  in  industrial  employment  relations.  Ade- 
quate income  for  farmers  that  will  open  the  way  to  better  condi- 
tions is  basic  to  the  most  important  single  element  in  improving 
the  position  of  farm  labor — economic  income." 


PROBABLY  the  only  se- 
cure assumption  concern- 
ing farm  labor  when  peace 
comes  is  that  there  will  be 
work  to  be  done  on  farms  which 
hired  workers  will  do. 

Will  there  be  a  foreign  market  for 
the  food  and  fiber  that  2,500,000  to 
3,000,000  persons  now  contribute  to 
producing  as  hired  hands  on  farms, 
some  permanent,  the  great  majority 
seasonal  or  temporary?  Will  farms 
grow  in  size,  increasing  dependence 
on  hired  hands?  Will  mechaniza- 
tion keep  up  its  pace,  currendy  mov- 
ing forward  into  at  least  second  gear? 
Will  farm  prices  and  income  support 
farm  wages  at  a  level  adequate  to 
encourage  farm  workers  to  stay  on 
farms  in  larger  numbers,  many  for  a 
career,  instead  of  trekking  to  indus- 
trial centers  and  other  "greener  pas- 
tures" at  the  first  small  glint  of  what 
passes  for  "economic  opportunity"? 
Will  farm  workers,  one  of  the  larg- 
est groups  in  American  society  that 
has  remained  inarticulate,  seek  and 
find  voice — strident,  perhaps,  like 
many  others  at  first,  but  ultimately 
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trumpeting  their  political  potency? 

All  these  and  a  dozen  other  ques- 
tions rim  the  fonts  of  speculation  at 
a  time  when  in  many  areas  farm 
labor,  only  recently  in  abundant 
supply,  shrinks  sharply  as  defense 
and  other  industry,  military  service, 
and  some  improvement  in  farm  de- 
mand for  labor  are  sharpening  wage 
rates.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, despite  continued  unemploy- 
ment in  many  farm  areas,  drastic 
changes  may  come,  including  a  spurt 
in  mechanization  that  will  find  the 
farm  labor  picture  measurably  al- 
tered if  and  when  peace  returns. 

As  supply  contracts,  demand  im- 
proves, and  wage  rates  rise,  new  in- 
terest has  grown  in  farm  labor  and 
its  problems.  As  data  are  gathered, 
classified,  and  analyzed,  special  con- 
sideration needs  to  be  given  to  these 
points: 

1.  Farm  laborers  have  rarely  been 
and  are  not  now  a  status-conscious 
group.  Most  farm  laborers  have 
hoped  to  change  and  many  have 
succeeded  in  changing  their  status 
though  the  movement  up  the  agri- 
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cultural  ladder  has  dropped  to  a 
funereal  pace.  Many  are  "in-and- 
outers,"  looking  to  other  than  farm 
employment  a  part  of  each  year — 
often  unsuccessfully. 

2.  Organization  of  farm  labor  has 
been  relatively  minor  but  in  event 
that  the  group  attained  more  stabil- 
ity in  membership,  organization 
might  increase  rapidly,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  industrial  labor  and 
organizations  of  farm  owners  and 
operators. 

3.  Both  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tion sought  successfully  by  organized 
industrial  labor  generally  exempts 
farm  labor — a  trend  that  might  be 
reversed  with  recognition  by  (a)  in- 
dustrial labor  organizations  that  such 
exemptions  tend  to  increase  its  ranks 
by  recruits  from  among  farm  work- 
ers aware  that  industrial  work  offers 
social  security,  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours,  more  prevalent 
and  generous  assurances  of  compen- 
sation in  event  of  accident  and  in- 
jury, as  well  as  better  wages;  (b) 
farm  employers  and  their  organiza- 
tions that  adequately  compensated 
(not  wages  alone)  workers,  who  are 
satisfied  and  relatively  stable  in  num- 
bers and  location,  constitute  an  asset 
of  significant  if  not  easily  measurable 
worth. 

4.  In  case  of  depression  following 
any  peace,  the  farmward  drift  of 
population  presents  farm  communi- 
ties with  an  oversupply  of  farm  labor 
that  is  more  than  that — a  problem 
that  is  national  in  scope  and  that 
farm  communities  cannot  meet 
alone.  Farm  communities  cannot 
accept  responsibility  as  independent 
relief  stations  for  the  unemployment 
casualties  of  industries  in  pain. 
Farms  do  not  have  unlimited  absorp- 
tive capacity  for  labor,  especially  in 


times  when  markets,  prices,  and  in- 
come dictate  adjustments  downward 
in  production. 

5.  Abnormal  migration  of  farm 
labor,  frequently  witnessed  in  re- 
cent years,  is  not  only  immediately 
wasteful  but  socially  destructive  with 
effects  felt  for  years.  In  terms  of 
health,  nutrition,  education  of  chil- 
dren, individual  and  group  morale, 
it  involves  imponderables  that  can 
be  dealt  with  constructively  and  de- 
cisively without  final  quantitative 
and  qualitative  measurement,  de- 
sirable as  these  are  after  years  of 
neglect. 

Wording  and  Living 
Conditions 

Extension  of  the  full  benefits  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  farm  labor 
immediately  involves  the  question  of 
whether  wage  hands  can  or  should 
be  distinguished  from  croppers,  ten- 
ants, and  many  farm  owners.  It  is 
doubtful  that  extension  could  rely 
in  any  event  on  more  than  limited 
individual  contributions  taking  into 
account  financial  and  administrative 
considerations. 

Extension  of  industrial  labor  gains 
in  the  form  of  limitation  on  hours 
might  be  feasible  if  monthly  maxi- 
mums were  substituted  for  weekly 
maximums  because  of  the  nature  of 
farm  production.  More  nearly  pos- 
sible of  realization  and  of  far  greater 
significance  to  most  farm  workers 
are  wage  minimums. 

Any  such  development  cannot  ig- 
nore the  relatively  unprotected  posi- 
tion of  many  farm  employers  unless 
trends  towards  some  protective  floor 
for  their  incomes  become  more  pro- 
nounced. 

In  addition  to  low  annual  in- 
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Programs  for  Farm  Labor  Should 
Correct:  1 

Complaints  of  unsatisfactory  wording  conditions. 
Poor  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  of  many  seasonal  wor\ers. 
The  denial  of  civil  liberties  to  some  farm  workers. 
Unsatisfactory  status  of  many  workers  in  the  community. 
Inadequate  assistance  in  public  employment  and  placement 
wor\. 

Sharp  practices  by  employment  agencies  and  labor  contractors, 
when  encountered. 


comes,  generally  low  wage  rates 
compared  to  those  of  industrial 
workers,  and  irregular  employment, 
any  program  looking  toward  as- 
sistance of  farm  labor  will  have  to 
take  into  account: 

1.  Complaints  of  frequendy  un- 
satisfactory  conditions  of  work. 
Such  complaints  have  reference  to 
the  risks  incident  to  operating  ma- 
chinery often  lacking  in  rudimentary 
safety  devices;  the  absence  of  widely 
accepted  standards  covering  meth- 
ods of  employment,  supervision, 
notice  of  termination  of  employ- 
ment, the  consideration  of  com- 
plaints and  other  factors  affecting 
the  working  environment. 

2.  Housing  and  sanitation  condi- 
tions vary  widely,  touching  their 
nadir  in  the  health-hazardous,  ditch- 
bank  shacks  of  many  seasonal  work- 
ers in  fruit  and  vegetable  producing 
areas.  The  problem  of  protecting 
the  health  of  those  thrown  into  as- 
sociation with  farm  workers  in  many 
primitive  situations  may  influence 
but  cannot  be  depended  on  to  initi- 


ate a  flow  of  action  springing  from 
self-interest. 

Federal  action  in  establishing  mi- 
gratory labor  camps,  both  mobile  and 
permanent,  has  demonstrated  prac- 
tical results  benefiting  both  worker 
and  employer.  They  have  illus- 
trated that  the  two  groups  have  a 
large  bond  of  common  interest,  that 
if  identified,  nurtured,  and  assisted 
by  loans  in  many  instances,  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  some 
types  of  legislative  action.  For  types 
of  farm  labor  other  than  migratory, 
the  progress  of  adequate  housing 
will  probably  continue  to  depend  as 
much  on  the  financial  ability  of 
farmers  to  improve  conditions  as 
upon  their  desire  to  do  so  which  is 
rarely  lacking — unless  either  a  rural 
public  works  program  or  a  system  of 
public  loans  is  made  available  for  the 
purpose,  both  logical  possibilities. 

3.  The  denial  of  civil  liberties  to 
farm  workers  has  been  complained 
of  frequently  in  some  areas.  Where 
this  complaint  has  legitimate  basis, 
its  solution  lies  mainly  with  arous- 
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ing  the  civic  conscience  that  will  find 
expression  through  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  law — and  more  fre- 
quendy,  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  constitutional  guarantees  which 
are  old,  ordinarily  revered  and  easily 
understood. 

4.  Farm  laborers,  often  inarticu- 
late as  individuals,  appear  to  be  more 
frequendy  sensitive  to  the  absence  of 
a  satisfactory  status  in  the  com- 
munity. This  varies  greatly  by  types 
of  farming  and  local  tradition.  This 
situation  might  be  improved  by  rec- 
ognition of  farm  workers  as  partners 
in  agricultural  society,  by  making 
them  members  of  community, 
county,  and  other  groups  administer- 
ing farm  and  planning  programs, 
offering  opportunity  for  responsible 
participation  in  actions  which  affect 
their  group  importandy. 

5.  Farm  employers  and  workers 
need  far  more  adequate  assistance  in 
public  employment  and  placement 
work.  Poor  distribution  of  farm 
workers  may  within  a  year  triple  the 
need  for  this  service  while  peace  is 
out  of  sight. 

6.  Regulatory  legislation  is 
needed  to  eliminate  sharp  practices 
on  the  part  of  some  private  employ- 
ment agencies  and  labor  contrac- 
tors— Federal  in  the  case  of  inter- 
state problems,  and  State  legislation 
to  protect  relatively  underprivileged 
persons  in  many  other  situations. 


Abuses  of  the  padrone  system  de- 
serve continuous  scrutiny.  Injury 
and  accident  compensation,  and 
safety  protection  can  be  adequately 
provided  for  only  through  legisla- 
tive leadership. 

That  the  tempo  of  movement  up 
the  agricultural  ladder  can  be  accel- 
erated is  not  a  dead  hope.  The  ten- 
ant purchase  program  has  demon- 
strated possibilities,  but  clearly  this 
is  not  a  path  available  to  all. 

Other  Possibilities 

Other  possibilities  exist  and  still 
more  await  invendon.  Farm  or- 
ganizations, employers,  and  em- 
ployees can  all  benefit  from  the  les- 
sons learned  the  hard  way  in  indus- 
trial employment  relations.  Ade- 
quate income  for  farmers  that  will 
open  the  way  to  better  conditions  is 
basic  to  the  most  important  single 
element  in  improving  the  position  of 
farm  labor — economic  income.  But 
this  is  not  the  total  solution.  A  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  democracy  can 
appropriately  be  followed  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  degree  of  adequacy 
with  which  the  various  groups  in  a 
democracy  are  sharing  in  its  bene- 
fits— including  the  moral  right  to 
equal  treatment  with  other  groups 
and  the  legal  right  to  participate  in 
decision-making  for  hired  workers 
on  American  farms  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  fair  play  is  strong. 


Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures,  since  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art. 

— Gibbon. 
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Books  on 

Peace  and  War 


By  RALPH  R.  SHAW,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Here  is  a  list  of  boohj  and  articles  about  post-war  economics, 
commerce,  sociology,  farming,  and  adjustments.  Mr.  Shaw  pref- 
aces the  bibliography  with  a  cross  section  of  statements  and 
opinions  taken  from  the  literature  cited;  they  are  not  necessarily 
his  opinions,  and  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature. 
The  numbers  in  the  text  are  references  to  the  boo\  list. 


GEORGES  CLEMEN- 
CEAU  said:  "La  paix  est 
plus  terrible  a  faire  que  la 
guerre."  Why  is  the  mak- 


ing of  peace  more  terrible  than  the 
making  of  war?  (2)1  What  is  de- 
mocracy? What  is  the  pattern  of 
American  culture?  (2)  What  is 
freedom,  and  why  is  it  prized? 
(5)  (4)  What  do  we  know  about 
the  social  processes  that  led  to  the 
collapse  of  democracy  in  European 
countries  ?  What  factors  affect  pop- 
ulations after  war?  How  can  we 
effect  economic  demobilization? 
What  are  the  problems  of  post-war 
finance?  (1)  These  and  many  other 
problems  underlie  the  issues  of  peace 
and  post-war  adjustment. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  volume  of 
private  activity  will  be  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  pro- 
duction once  the  heavy  defense  out- 
lays are  over.    At  that  time,  it  is  of 


1  Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  publica- 
tions listed  on  pages  44-45. 


crucial  importance  that  we  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  transition  to  a 
peacetime  basis  without  precipitat- 
ing a  period  of  idle  men  and  idle 
factories.  It  would  be  tragically 
ironic  if  we,  as  a  nation,  solved  the 
problem  of  unemployment  by  mak- 
ing the  instruments  of  destruction 
but  were  unable  to  maintain  em- 
ployment by  making  the  instruments 
of  peace.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  men  to  the  breadlines  that 
we  are  making  this  vast  defense 
effort. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  have 
the  Government  take  up  the  slack, 
employing  surplus  labor  in  useful 
ways,  such  as  for  public  health,  re- 
construction of  highways,  and  the 
like.  There  is  no  excuse  for  defeat- 
ism, for  having  a  static  economy 
frozen  at  a  level  of  underemploy- 
ment. If  we  have  the  will  and  wis- 
dom, we  can  divert  our  productive 
facilities  from  the  destructive  work 
of  war  into  the  constructive  work  of 
peace.    Thereby   we  can  lay  the 
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foundations  for  a  new  and  better 
world — a  world  in  which  democratic 
institutions  can  survive.  (5) 

The  general  problem  is  immedi- 
ately and  closely  connected  with  that 
of  surplus  goods  of  all  kinds.  In 
the  past  all  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
goods,  geared  to  wartime  production 
on  a  vast  scale,  has  been  brought  to 
a  crashing  halt  at  the  end  of  war. 
It  would  be  intolerable  to  allow  this 
to  happen  again.  It  can  be  avoided 
by  planning  to  transfer  production 
capacity  to  peacetime  goods  when 
the  war  ends  and  by  rinding  con- 
sumers to  take  the  place  of  armies. 
The  world  can  use  its  total  produc- 
tive capacity,  if  the  financial  and 
distributional  problems  can  be 
solved;  then  every  nation  over  the 
world  will  profit  from  an  increased 
standard  of  living.  (6) 

The  Post-War  Period 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
it  is  certain  that  world  relationships 
will  be  very  different  from  those  of 
the  past;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
emergency,  there  will  be  even  more 
acute  need  for  adjustment  of  peace- 
time requirements  of  agricultural 
goods  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  new  agricultural 
problems.  (7) 

Wars  in  the  past  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  depressions.  The  primary 
post-war  depression,  though  sharp, 
is  comparatively  short.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  prosperity  after 
which  comes  a  secondary  post-war 
depression.  (<§) 

After  the  war  the  purchasing 
power  in  European  countries  will  be 
very  low,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  American  farm  products. 
It  is  clear  that  agricultural  export 


trade  will  not  have  easy  sledding. 
The  only  solution  in  sight,  regardless 
of  who  wins,  is  cooperative  effort  for 
orderly  production  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  on  a  hemi- 
spheric basis,  with  increased  imports 
from  South  America  of  noncompeti- 
tive agricultural  goods.  (9) 

No  matter  who  wins,  the  United 
States  agricultural  exports  will  not 
be  helped  by  war.  We  can  antici- 
pate continuance  of  economic  con- 
trols by  various  nations;  exhaustion 
of  financial  resources  of  combatant 
nations;  needs  for  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  products;  and  expansion 
of  agriculture  in  neutral  countries. 
(10) 

Foreign  Trade 

It  is  imperative  that  we  consider 
now  a  farm  program  fitted  to  con- 
ditions after  the  war.  Farmers  have 
to  buy  manufactured  goods  at  sup- 
ported price  levels,  manufactured  at 
supported  labor  levels,  but  they  sell 
in  a  market  which  is  unsupported. 
One  of  the  great  blocks  to  proper 
control  of  farm  imports  is  the  fact 
that  our  tariffs  are  inoperative  be- 
cause of  our  surpluses.  Chemurgy 
will  develop  new  farm  products,  but 
that  is  too  slow  a  process  to  take  care 
of  our  immediate  post-war  needs. 

Planning  so  that  we  can  consume 
all  that  we  can  produce,  even  though 
there  is  good  evidence  to  support  it, 
is  too  slow  in  operation  to  take  care 
of  our  present  problem.  Even  in 
1920  we  were  exporting  10  percent 
of  our  agricultural  products,  and  ex- 
port is  still  the  key  to  farm  prosper- 
ity. The  difficulties  we  face  are: 
The  inability  of  foreign  countries  to 
buy  agricultural  products  without 
selling  manufactured  goods  here, 
and  the  fact  that  American  agricul- 
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tural  and  manufactured  goods'  price 
levels  are  higher  than  world  prices. 
We  should  have  preferential  tariff 
rates  and  preferential  prices  for  ag- 
ricultural products  which  should 
enable  foreign  manufacturers  to  ship 
enough  manufactured  goods  to  take 
care  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. If  these  imports  were 
prorated  over  hundreds  of  types  of 
manufactured  products,  no  adverse 
effects  would  be  felt  in  any  line  of 
manufacture.  This  would  really 
help  American  manufacturers,  be- 
cause it  would  effect  a  $4  increase  in 
the  American  farmer's  purchasing 
power  of  manufactured  goods  for 
every  $1  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  allowed  in.  It  would  elim- 
inate crop  surpluses  and  raise  prices. 
The  choice  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  make  is  between  100  per- 
cent of  a  gready  reduced  market  or 
90  percent  of  a  vasdy  increased  mar- 
ket. (11) 

If  Germany  wins,  we  are  faced  by 
a  change  of  all  of  our  social  and 
economic  institutions  in  order  to  deal 
with  Axis  powers,  becoming,  in  ef- 
fect, a  part  of  their  economic  sys- 
tem; or  we  are  faced  with  a  military 
economy  with  permanent  lower 
standards  of  living,  and  with  re- 
duced production  of  farm  products 
which  are  normally  exported.  (12) 

If  England  wins,  Europe  will  still 
have  to  continue  post-war  Govern- 
ment controls  and  will  not  have 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  American 
farm  products  (14),  so  that  no  mat- 
ter what  happens,  we  must  plan  on 
shifts  in  our  agriculture  with  re- 
search for  new  domestic  oudets  and 
marketing  methods  as  a  basic  need. 

The  American  market  is  not  large 
enough  for  the  output  that  American 


farmers  stand  ready  to  produce;  we 
must,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  policies  which  will  oper- 
ate in  the  direction  of  freeing  trade 
from  arbitrary  restrictions  and  con- 
trols. (13) 

It  is  the  habit  to  paint  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  this  country's  situation  in  the 
world  after  the  war.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  we  will  occupy  a  situation 
that  can  be  utilized  to  our  advan- 
tage.  (10) 
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Tempo 

The  challenge  to  those  par- 
ticipating in  agricultural  land 
planning  is  to  \eep  it  geared  to 
the  tempo  of  national  affairs; 
to  \eep  it  in  step  with  the 
rapidly  changing  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  conditions; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  insure 
the  widest  possible  participation 
by  farm  people  in  the  process. 

Because  of  the  experimental 
character  and  relative  newness 
of  much  of  the  present  pro- 
cedure in  agricultural  land  plan- 
ning, it  can  profit  from  the 
critical  appraisal  and  construc- 
tive suggestions  of  thin\ing 
people. 

— Bushrod  W.  Allin. 
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Letters 


[Reprinted  from  New  Republic,  May  26, 
1941] 

SIR: 

As  a  footnote  to  George  Fort  Milton's 
article  on  "Preparedness  for  Peace"  (The 
New  Republic,  April  28)  it  should  be 
emphasized,  I  think,  that  the  pattern  for 
governmental  planning  that  he  proposes 
already  exists  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Mr.  Milton's  reference  to  this 
Department's  activity  deserves  some  elab- 
oration. 

The  useful  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Department's  experience  with  central  plan- 
ning are  many,  but  two  of  them  are  worth 
special  mention.  The  first  is  that  large- 
scale  governmental  planning  must  be  gen- 
uinely cooperative.  In  other  words,  any 
attempt  to  formulate  programs  will  be  fu- 
tile unless  the  administrators  of  those  pro- 
grams participate  in  the  planning  process. 

The  other  is  that  some  way  must  be 
found,  ultimately,  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ous reference  of  policy  to  the  mass  of 
citizens  affected  by  policy  and  programs 
alike.  Gargantuanism  in  government  can 
be  successfully  combated  in  this  day  only 
if  a  mechanism  is  provided  whereby  the 
citizen  can  share  in  the  week-to-week  deci- 
sions that  are  playing  an  increasing  part  in 
his  daily  life.  In  an  emergency,  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  provide  such  reference 
without  paralysis  of  administration.  But 
for  the  purpose  Mr.  Milton  is  talking  about, 
citizen  participation  is  not  only  possible, 
it  is  indispensable. 

One  other  aspect  of  planning  as  it  is 
practiced  in  this  department  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers.  The  agency 
through  which  programs  are  formulated 


and  revised  by  the  Department  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.    This  bu- 
reau is  also  the  central  economic  and  so- 
cial-research agency  of  the  Department. 
The  wisdom  of  former  Secretary  Wallace 
in  providing  for  a  synthesis  of  the  planning 
and  technical  jobs  has  been  amply  proved 
in  the  little  more  than  two  years  since  it 
was  accomplished.     This  particular  ex- 
ample is  one,  of  course,  that  is  not  of  uni- 
versal applicability,  as  are  the  other  two 
previously  mentioned,  because  other  fields 
may  not  make  such  stringent  daily  de- 
mands upon  research  as  does  agriculture. 
— Russell  Smith,  Acting  in  Charge, 
Division  of  Economic  Information, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SIR: 

Abolition  of  communally  owned  farms 
in  Mexico  has  been  reported  in  some  news- 
papers ever  since  the  election  of  President 
Manuel  Avila  Camacho.  However,  the 
chief  worry  of  the  collective  cotton  and 
wheat  farmers  of  La  Laguna  is  not  that 
report,  which  is  untrue,  but  the  drought 
which  this  year  has  placed  a  severe  strain 
on  all  the  Federal,  State,  local,  and  com- 
munal agencies.  The  water  which  came 
down  the  Nazas  river  was  sufficient  this 
year  to  irrigate  only  one-third  of  the  lands 
of  Mexico's  chief  cotton-producing  region. 

Again  this  year  a  number  of  persons  from 
the  United  States  who  are  interested  in  the 
greatest  problem  of  all  the  Latin  American 
countries — the  abolition  of  rural  feudal- 
ism— will  gather  here  in  the  chief  center 
of  the  Laguna  region  to  study  the  social, 
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political  and  technical  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  4  Vi  years.  On  Oc- 
tober 6,  1936,  land  was  given  to  almast 
32,000  peasant  families.  Since  that  time, 
a  tremendous  range  of  social  change  has 
ibeen  brought  about. 

I  The  Fourth  Laguna  Conference  on  Co- 
operative-Collective Farming  will  be  held 
this  year  in  the  Hotel  Galicia,  Torreon,  on 
August  4-5-6.  The  general  theme  of  the 
Conference  will  be  "The  Crisis  in  La 
Laguna  and  How  it  Is  Being  Met."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  will  hear  peasants, 
doctors,  teachers,  cooperative  leaders,  and 
agricultural  engineers  describe  their  work 
and  the  problems  they  face  in  helping  peas- 
ants recendy  released  from  near-slavery  build 
a  new  pattern  for  Mexican  rural  life. 


There  will  also  be  field  trips  to  collective 
farms,  clinics,  new  housing,  women's  league 
headquarters,  schools,  and  peasant  meetings. 
Speeches  will  be  in  English. 

A  complete  program  for  the  Conference 
may  be  secured  from  Clarence  Senior,  Direc- 
tor, Laguna  Conference,  Avda.  Chapultepec 
512,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Attending  the  Con- 
ference will  be  the  30  men  and  women  stu- 
dents from  United  States  Colleges  who  will 
work  side  by  side  with  the  peasants  in 
lining  irrigation  canals  as  other  students 
have  worked  in  the  past  two  summer  va- 
cations in  building  schools  in  the  Laguna 
Region. 

— Centro  de  Estudios  Pedagogicos 
e  Hispanoamericanos  de  Mex- 
ico, Tapachula  87,  Mexico, 
D.  F. 


If  you  have  no  money  at  all  you  must  fight  it  out  somehow, 
whether  in  country  or  in  town.  But  if  you  have  a  little — just  a 
very  little — you  can  ma\e  it  amount  to  something  in  the  country. 
And  I  for  one  prefer  the  farm.  To  stand  on  your  own  hilltop, 
looking  across  your  own  orchard  and  meadow,  with  your  own 
grain  greening  in  the  July  sun,  with  your  own  cattle  standing 
\nee-deep  in  your  own  broo\ — that  is  the  simple  life  that  satisfies. 
And  when  winter  comes  and  the  stubblefields  lie  sleeping  be- 
neath their  white  mantle  there  is  time  for  boo\s  and  tal\  and 
dear  friends.  Time  and  room  to  thin\,  to  enjoy,  to  live.  Don't 
you  hunger  and  thirst  for  it? 

— Walter  A.  Dyer 
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Democracy 


In  this  free  country  of  ours,  democracy  is  so  ta\en  for  granted 
that  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  just  exactly  what  democracy 
means  to  us  all.  Our  people  take  it  for  granted  that  they  may 
worship  as  they  please.  They  spea\  and  publish,  within  the 
limits  of  decency,  anything  they  choose  to  say.  They  settle  their 
arguments  at  the  ballot  box  and  accept  without  quarrel  the  verdict 
of  the  majority.  They  wor\  at  any  trade  or  profession  they 
choose.  There  are  no  caste  or  social  barricades  to  bar  the  hum- 
blest from  rising  to  the  highest  pea\. 

In  this  democracy  of  ours,  these  things  and  many  others  are 
so  routine  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  no  other  people 
on  earth  enjoy  the  freedom  we  ta\e  for  granted. 

We  ta\e  it  for  granted  because  it  is  part  of  us.  It  is  our  national 
way  of  life.  It  is  that  vital  "something"  that  ma\es  possible  a 
great  nation  of  truly  free  citizens.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  all 
Americans  are  prepared  to  defend. 

In  that  defense,  American  farmers  are  playing  a  vital  role. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard. 
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American  Agrarianism: 

A  FIGHTING  TRADITION 


By  C.  VANN  WOODWARD.  It  is  not  enough  for  people  to 
have  a  burning  consciousness  of  their  wrongs.  It  is  not  even 
enough  for  them  to  put  in  power  their  own  spokesmen.  A  people 
may  have  all  these  qualities  and  still  become  enslaved. 


PEOPLE  say  that  the 
leadership  of  progressive 
democracy  has  passed  from 
the  country  to  the  city. 
Perhaps  so. 

But  progressivism,  from  the  turn 
of  the  century,  has  been  a  country 
movement  come  to  town.  The  var- 
nish of  many  a  streamlined,  modern 
policy  does  not  conceal  its  backwoods 
origin.  The  hayseed  is  the  secret 
badge  of  the  progressives,  the  device 
on  the  crest  of  the  urban  planners. 
Maybe  the  farmer  sometimes  is  taken 
aback  by  the  brashness  of  his  off- 
spring's citified  ways  and  even  may 
fail  to  recognize  one  of  them  as  his 
own.  The  important  thing  at  this 
time  is  that  the  paternity  be  acknowl- 
edged on  both  sides. 

Our  times  have  seen  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Government  agencies, 
services,  and  controls,  accompanied, 
perhaps,  by  what  our  fathers  liked  to 
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call  "paternalism,"  a  thing  that  fairly 
frightened  them  out  of  their  skins. 
Two  things  it  meant  to  them  were 
the  technician,  in  love  with  his  "effi- 
ciency," and  a  passive  farm  popula- 
tion waiting  for  ready-made  solutions 
from  Washington. 

Now,  if  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  reveals  anything  what- 
ever about  his  character,  it  is  that  the 
qualities  of  meekness  and  passivity 
seem  to  have  been  pretty  generally 
left  out  of  his  make-up.  Only  yes- 
terday the  cartoonist's  favorite  sym- 
bol of  radicalism  was  a  figure  armed 
with  a  pitchfork. 

The  image  is  of  ancient  lineage. 
It  would  have  been  appreciated  by  a 
Colonial  governor,  a  Revolutionary 
loyalist,  a  Hamiltonian  Federalist,  an 
aristocratic  Whig  of  the  1850's,  or  a 
conservative  Easterner  of  the  1890's. 
Indeed,  from  Colonial  days  to  1900 
the  farmer  was  the  spearhead  r  ? 


democratic  reform.  In  fact,  this  pe- 
culiarity of  American  radical  move- 
ments has  distinguished  American 
history  from  that  of  Europe,  where 
city  streets  have  been  the  traditional 
hatchery  for  advanced  notions. 

The  compulsions  that  goaded  the 
American  farmer  into  political  action 
were  more  serious  than  Texas  heat 
waves  or  the  spotted  mountain  fever 
by  which  critics  on  occasion  alleged 
that  the  agrarians  had  been  "tetched." 
Those  compulsions,  when  they  were 
not  legitimate  grievances  against  hos- 
tile economic  interests,  were  drives 
for  the  realization  of  plans  and  poli- 
cies to  relieve  agricultural  distress 
due  to  nature,  to  forces  beyond  the 
farmer's  grasp,  or  to  the  farmer's 
own  mistakes. 

Political  Cooperation 

The  farmer's  demands  frequently 
called  for  legislation  at  sharp  vari- 
ance with  established  opinions,  some- 
times for  a  departure  from  tradition 
or  fashionable  economic  theories. 
The  cry  that  his  schemes  were  radi- 
cal never  seemed  to  bother  the 
farmer.  He  renewed  his  demands. 
He  usually  got  results.  As  a  rule, 
each  great  upsurge  of  agrarian  feel- 
ing sprang  from  resentment  against 
some  malefactor  to  the  east. 

As  long  as  farmers  cooperated  po- 
litically, regardless  of  geographical 
allegiances  or  sectional  differences, 
they  could  enforce  their  demands  and 
keep  in  power  a  government  that 
was  solicitous  of  their  welfare. 

Then  came  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  1860's  and  1870's — not  the  least 
tragic  part  of  which  was  the  division 
in  the  ranks  of  American  farmers. 
In  the  1850's  western  and  southern 
farmers  formed  alliances  with  forces 


in  each  section  against  which  they 
had  often  fought.  In  the  1860's 
western  farmers  were  shooting  south- 
ern farmers,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
1870's  the  shooting  ended  and,  the 
right  flank  of  the  agrarian  army 
smashed,  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
South  remained  alienated,  voting 
against  each  other,  clinging  still  to 
conservative  allies.  A  New  York- 
Atlanta  axis  was  consolidated  to 
unite  the  "new"  South  of  industrial 
aspirations  with  the  industrial  East. 
Opposing  it  in  party  batdes  for  office 
was  the  Philadelphia-Omaha  axis, 
uniting  the  "new"  West  with  its 
wartime  ally.  Neither  alliance  was 
concerned  with  pressing  issues  of  the 
day  or  even  fundamentally  divided 
over  them. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  divi- 
sion among  agrarians  that  industrial- 
ists and  financial  interests  seized 
political  power,  setting  up  or  pulling 
down  one  administration  after  an- 
other, insisting  always  on  subservi- 
ence to  private  interests.  The  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government  was 
essential  for  the  construction  and  se- 
curity of  this  new  order.  Manipula- 
tion of  currency  laws,  bank  systems, 
taxation,  tariffs,  land  policies,  and 
transportation  laws  by  the  new 
masters  erected  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  privilege  and  protection  in 
the  shape  of  judicial  opinions,  in- 
junctions, generous  corporation  char- 
ters and  franchises,  land  grants,  and 
tax  exemptions.  Empires  of  land 
the  size  of  European  nations  were 
doled  out  to  railroads;  freedom  from 
the  competition  of  European  manu- 
factures was  assured  industrialists; 
while  protected  from  cheap  foreign 
products,  the  manufacturers  were  at 
the  same  time  assured  of  a  supply  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  by  the  proper 
immigration  laws. 
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Slowly  the  farmer  began  to  awaken 
to  the  true  significance  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  nature  of  his  new  allies. 
The  western  farmer  had  received  his 
homestead  act  and  his  railroads  all 
right,  just  as  promised  by  his  eastern 
war  ally.  But  it  turned  out  that  the 
railroads  got  about  all  the  land  worth 
having.  The  southern  farmer,  who 
dutifully  joined  in  support  of  the 
succession  of  eastern  candidates  for 
President  nominated  by  his  party, 
found  his  wishes  rarely  consulted, 
even  when  the  nominee  was  success- 
ful. As  for  his  party — of  so  many 
glorious  associations — it  had  for- 
gotten its  agrarian  origins. 

Laissez  Voire 

The  ironic  thing  about  the 
farmer's  political  plight  was  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  save  him- 
self from  virtual  serfdom  under  the 
new  system  necessitated  a  rough- 
shod trampling  upon  the  most  sacred 
principle  of  the  traditional  agrarian 
creed — laissez  jaire. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmers  of  the 
new  era,  their  sense  of  realities  saved 
them  from  confusing  words  with 
substance.  They  quickly  perceived 
that  the  slogan  of  laissez  faire  had 
changed  hands,  that  now  industrial- 
ism was  marching  forward  under  its 
magic.  They  guessed  that  perhaps 
"let  be"  is  a  doctrine  appropriate  only 
to  an  order  that  is  satisfied  with  ar- 
rangements as  they  are,  a  gospel  for 
the  "haves,"  not  for  the  "have  nots." 
One  thing  at  least  was  clear:  the 
farmer  was  not  satisfied  with  ar- 
rangements as  they  were  and  he  was 
not  among  the  "haves."  With  little 
more  ado,  the  farmer  bade  good-bye 
to  laissez  faire. 

The  first  maneuver  came  not  on 
the  national  scale,  since  the  Federal 


Government  had  slipped  from  the 
farmer's  control,  but  in  the  theater  of 
State  politics,  where  he  still  had  a 
voice.  The  railroad  monopoly  in 
those  days  was  an  accepted  symbol 
of  oppression.  In  the  early  1870's 
some  of  those  agrarian  States  not 
under  military  dictatorship  (as  sev- 
eral southern  States  were  at  the 
time)  organized  for  political  action, 
elected  tickets  of  mayors,  legislators, 
and  governors,  and  wrote  into  law 
"the  first  mandatory  railroad  laws 
ever  placed  on  American  statute 
books." 

Commissions  were  set  up  to  en- 
force the  new  laws  against  the  long- 
and-short-haul  evil,  rebates,  pooling, 
free  passes,  and  unreasonable  freight 
rates.  Inexperienced  as  they  were, 
these  were  the  first  steps  in  the  long 
forward  march. 

Still  without  effective  influence  in 
the  Federal  Government,  the  farmer 
found  himself  checkmated  by  one  of 
its  branches.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Wabash  decision  of  1886  re- 
versed its  position  of  10  years'  stand- 
ing and  shut  the  States  out  of  the 
field  of  interstate  commerce  regula- 
tion— even  when  there  were  no  Fed- 
eral laws  on  the  subject.  Accepting 
the  challenge  promptly,  Reagan,  of 
Texas,  with  the  support  of  agrarian 
votes  from  the  South  and  West,  in- 
troduced in  Congress  and  pushed  to 
passage  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1887,  The  old  West-South  alli- 
ance was  again  taking  shape. 

With  their  law  on  the  books,  the 
farmers  discovered  that  an  indiffer- 
ent or  unfriendly  administration 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  effectiveness  of  a  law.  Weak- 
ened by  the  judiciary  and  neglected 
by  the  executive  departments,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  in 
danger  of  lapsing  into  oblivion.  To 
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strengthen  it  and  put  teeth  in  it,  the 
same  elements  that  had  passed  it  in 
the  first  place  now  buttressed  the  law 
with  the  Elkins  Act  of  1903,  the  Hep- 
burn Act  of  1906,  and  the  Mann- 
Elkins  Act  of  1910.  This  was  only 
after  the  demand  by  the  farmers' 
minority  party,  the  Populists,  for  out- 
right Government  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  the  railroads  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  country  in  the  election 
of  1892. 

The  farmer's  abandonment  of  the 
tradition  of  laissez  faire  was  a  mo- 
mentous milestone  of  American  his- 
tory. The  congressional  agrarians 
doubtless  did  not  realize  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  moment,  but  their 
vote  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1887  marked  what 
one  historian  has  called  the  begin- 
ning of  "the  twilight  of  individual- 
ism in  the  United  States." 

Doubts  and  Questions 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  long  twilight, 
but  here  was  its  beginning.  From 
that  small  crack  in  the  massive  walls 
of  laissez  faire  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment entered  into  the  vast  field  of 
regulating  big  business  in  the  inter- 
est of  society.  Ahead  lay  the  great 
accomplishments  in  the  restriction  of 
unfair  business  practices,  consumer 
protection,  wage-and-hour  laws, 
child-labor  laws,  securities  and  ex- 
change regulations,  banking  and  in- 
vestment regulations  —  regulations 
reaching  down  into  almost  every 
field  of  private  enterprise.  The  era 
of  social  democracy  had  dawned  in 
America,  and  the  farmer  was  the 
only  man  up  at  the  break  of  day. 

Certain  doubts  and  questions  arise 
at  this  point,  especially  in  view  of 
contemporary  developments  in  Eu- 


rope. Lessons  from  abroad  seem 
to  make  several  things  plain.  First, 
it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  people  to  possess  a  burning  con- 
sciousness of  their  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances. It  is  not  enough  for  them  to 
have  the  courage  and  spirit  to  chal- 
lenge wrongdoing  and  put  down  its 
perpetrators.  It  is  not  even  enough 
for  them  to  put  in  power  their  own 
spokesman  and  their  own  kind.  A 
people  may  have  all  these  qualities 
and  achievements  and  still  become 
enslaved.  It  seems  clear  that  a  peo- 
ple's destinies  cannot  simply  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  engineers  and  intel- 
lectuals and  politicians  and  left  there. 
Stopping  there,  we  stop  short  of 
democracy. 

Too  many  people  tend  to  think  of 
the  democratic  process  as  satisfied  by 
elections,  by  making  clear  the  will  of 
the  majority.  But  plans  of  dictators 
have  the  apparent  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  subjects.  The  dicta- 
tors say  they  are  even  ready  to  dem- 
onstrate the  fact  by  huge  plebiscites. 
If  this  is  true  and  if  majority  votes 
are  democracy,  then  wherein  lies  its 
difference  from  dictatorship? 

The  essential  difference  lies  in 
what  the  people  do  after  they  have 
chosen  their  legislators  and  judges 
and  administrators.  They  must  gov- 
ern even  after  they  have  chosen  their 
governors.  If  they  stop  short  of  that 
and  rest,  satisfied  with  elections,  the 
result  is  not  democracy.  The  plan- 
ning, the  policy  making,  and  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  left  up  to  representa- 
tives or  executives  or  the  hordes  of 
experts  to  whom  must  be  delegated 
authority.  The  people  must  partici- 
pate in  those  processes,  too. 

How,  then,  does  the  heritage  of 
the  American  farmer  measure  up  to 
this  requirement? 
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Again  the  record  of  his  doings  is 
reassuring.  Probably  no  class  of 
citizens  can  boast  of  such  an  exten- 
sive record  of  homespun  policies, 
hand-tooled  planning,  and  home- 
made legislation  as  the  farmer.  Ex- 
amples to  substantiate  this  statement 
could  be  drawn  from  far  back,  but 
we  need  go  no  further  back  than  the 
memory  of  many  farmers  now  living, 
to  the  1880's  and  1890's. 

The  urgent  problems  of  the  farmer, 
then,  aside  from  the  railroad  abuses, 
were  the  need  for  satisfactory  credit 
facilities;  the  need  for  marketing 
facilities  free  from  commission  men, 
brokers,  and  speculators;  the  need  to 
break  the  grasp  of  tariff-protected  in- 
dustrial monopolists;  the  need  for 
freedom  from  the  petty  dictatorship 
of  the  country  supply  merchant,  with 
his  crop  lien,  his  sky-high  prices,  and 
his  dubious  bookkeeping.  These 
among  others. 

First  came  the  process  of  organi- 
zation. In  the  last  3  years  of  the 
1880's  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  orig- 
inating in  the  South,  spread  rapidly 
over  the  Nation  to  embrace  some- 
thing like  4,000,000  members.  The 
weight  of  the  organization  was  used 
to  elect  local  officials,  and  scores  of 
Congressmen  were  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  Alliance  program  of 
legislation,  a  gradually  evolved  and 
carefully  debated  program. 

The  farmers  did  not  stop  there. 
They  attacked  their  immediate  prob- 
lems with  direct  action.  They  faced 
the  country  merchant  and  crop-lien 
system  with  hundreds  of  cooperative 
retail  stores,  and  frequently  underbid 


their  private  competitors  25  to  50 
percent. 

Illinois  farmers  organized  a  grain 
pool  for  shipping  direct  to  the  cen- 
tral markets.  Many  other  States  ex- 
perimented with  cooperative  market- 
ing. The  Dakota  Alliance  tried  out 
cooperative  fire,  hail,  and  life  insur- 
ance. The  Texas  Alliance  under- 
took to  market  the  farmer's  crops  and 
purchase  his  supplies  for  him.  The 
Texas  Exchange,  opened  for  business 
in  1887,  stocked  some  $50,000  worth 
of  merchandise,  and  claimed  a  $1,- 
000,000  business  the  first  year  of 
operation.  The  Georgia  Exchange, 
called  the  strongest  in  the  South,  was 
said  to  have  saved  its  patrons  $200,- 
000  in  1  year  in  fertilizers  alone. 
Alliance  ventures  in  the  field  of  co- 
operative manufactures  were  not 
infrequent. 

Not  all  the  cooperatives  were  suc- 
cesses. But  not  even  the  lowliest 
failed  altogether,  for  their  achieve- 
ment was  greater  than  could  be  esti- 
mated in  bookkeeper's  terms. 

They  renewed  the  farmer's  faith  in 
himself  and  reviewed  a  fighting  tra- 
dition. They  pointed  the  way  to 
escape  from  the  danger  of  becoming 
serfs  on  the  land.  The  great  farm- 
ers' movement  of  the  1880's  and 
1890's  reawakened  dormant  demo- 
cratic powers  the  Nation  over,  re- 
leased their  energies,  and  broke  the 
long,  stultifying  spell  of  the  gilded 
age.  It  fathered  social  democracy. 
It  gave  to  the  modern  progressive 
movement  its  basic  characteristics. 

Here  is  a  heritage  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 


A  correction.  The  fourth  paragraph  on  page  25  of  the  July  number  should 
read:  2.  Increased  attention  to  problems  of  noncommercial  farms  by 
both  natural  and  social  scientists,  including  experimentation  with 
new  patterns  of  agricultural  settlement. 
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More  than  Mosquitoes 

ARE  IN  SUBURBIA 

By  LARRY  F.  DIEHL.  Suburbia  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither 
farm  nor  city — subject  neither  to  city  planning  nor  farm  programs, 
but  it  should  be  subject  to  something. 


ALL  OVER  the  United 
States,  cities  are  moving 
out  to  the  country.  This 
movement  is  sowing  the 


seeds  for  a  new  crop  of  problems, 
some  social,  some  economic,  some 
urban,  some  rural. 

They  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  talk  but  little  study.  Serious 
planning  is  needed  if  the  rural- 
urban  zones  are  to  become  areas  of 
opportunity  for  the  city  dweller  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  rural  life; 
otherwise  they  may  become  new 
slums. 

In  this  article,  Philadelphia  and 
adjoining  counties  serve  as  exam- 
ples, but  the  setting  could  be  laid  in 
almost  any  large  American  city  or 
in  many  smaller  cities  in  the  North- 
east. 

New  York  City  has  long  been 
changing  the  landscape  of  West- 
chester County  and  is  now  influenc- 
ing Fairfield  County,  Connecticut. 
Boston  is  reaching  out  into  New 
Hampshire  through  the  medium  of 
summer  homes  and  recreation. 
Agriculture  is  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  Arlington  County,  Va., 
because  Government  employees  in 
Washington  must  have  a  place  to 
live. 

"If  anyone  cares  to  see  what  a 


cross  section  of  Chicago's  population 
should  look  like,  he  can  find  it  by 
taking  a  trip  through  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  new  villages  located  on 
what  used  to  be  prairie  land  outside 
of  town,"  said  a  feature  article  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Many  more 
illustrations  could  be  cited;  they 
would  emphasize  an  established  fact. 
Population  is  shifting  countryward. 

The  shift  merits  careful  attention 
for  many  reasons  other  than  the 
effect  upon  agriculture.  Out  of  the 
great  demand  for  rural  homes  has 
arisen  all  the  problems  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  speculation,  subdivision, 
and  development,  including  malad- 
justments in  transportation  facilities, 
in  public-utility  services,  in  taxation, 
in  land  values,  in  rents,  thus  giving 
rise  to  conflicts  between  rural  and 
urban  groups  over  the  functions  of 
local  governments.  Little  research 
has  been  directed  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces  that  make  up 
urbanization  or  of  its  effects  other 
than  those  impinging  directiy  upon 
local  government. 

There  has  been  much  loose  specu- 
lation regarding  the  impacts  of  ur- 
banization upon  rural  areas  and 
agriculture,  purporting  to  show  that 
urbanization  has  had  a  "bad"  effect 
upon    both.    Particular    stress  is 
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placed  upon  the  spoliation  of  the 
quiet  countryside  and  the  unwilling 
retreat  of  commercial  farmers  before 
this  destructive  path  of  urban  en- 
croachment. 

The  implication  is  that  rural  life 
and  unspoiled  nature  have  virtues 
forever  denied  city  people  and  their 
ugly  environment,  and  the  transfer 
of  city  attributes  to  rural  areas  often 
is  resented. 

Unspoiled  'Nature 

Push  aside  the  golden  haze  of  sen- 
timental retrospect  that  has  prompted 
this  sort  of  thinking,  however,  and 
a  different  picture  appears.  Many 
cities  are  ugly  and  artificial,  but  not 
just  because  men  made  them;  profit, 
not  beauty,  has  been  the  objective  of 
city-building  industrialism.  Means 
are  being  developed  and  applied  to 
deal  not  only  with  the  sore  spots 
within  cities,  but  also  to  guide  the 
development  which  takes  place  out- 
side the  city  proper. 

Farmers  no  longer  depend  upon 
the  special  providence  that  is  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  the  rural  scene. 
The  Nation  has  passed  from  a  natu- 
ral environment  of  opportunistic  ex- 
ploitation to  a  man-made  environ- 
ment, largely  because  our  frontiers 
(which,  I  suspect,  is  the  "special 
providence"  that  once  watched  over 
the  Nation)  are  gone.  It  appears 
inevitable  that  the  urban  and  rural 
problems  incident  to  urbanization 
must  be  solved  through  planning, 
and  the  first  step  in  the  planning 
should  be  an  appraisal  of  the  most 
apparent  aspects  of  the  social  changes 
taking  place. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  aspects 
is  that  urban  competition  for  the 
use  of  land  has  had  a  profound  effect 
upon  agriculture.    Commercial  agri- 


culture has  ceased  entirely  in  the 
residential  suburbs  of  Philadelphia 
and  is  fast  disappearing  throughout 
the  rural-urban  zone.  The  latter  in- 
cludes large  parts  of  the  counties 
adjoining  Philadelphia  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  heterogeneity  of  urban 
and  rural  uses.  It  is  true  the  census 
lists  quite  a  number  of  farms  in 
Delaware  County,  but  few  of  these 
could  possibly  support  a  family. 
Close  inspection  of  so-called  farms 
within  a  20-mile  radius  of  Philadel- 
phia discloses  that  most  of  them  are 
wealthy  men's  estates  and  estate 
farms,  other  rural  residences,  and 
noncommercial  part-time  farms.  " 

Study  of  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area  indicates  that  demand 
for  land  as  residential  sites  caused  a 
rise  in  land  values.  An  exodus  of 
commercial  agriculture  followed. 
Farmers  sold  their  land  simply  be- 
cause they  could  realize  a  higher 
immediate  profit  by  selling  it  than 
by  farming  it.  According  to  all 
good  American  standards,  there  was 
certainly  nothing  "bad"  about  selling 
it;  it  was  good  business.  By  so  do- 
ing the  farmer  could  retire,  as  many 
of  them  did,  and  support  his  family 
better  than  he  had  while  farming. 

Good  and  Bad 

Similarly  the  summer-home  move- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  rural 
residences  by  commuters  from  the 
cities  in  numerous  instances  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  rural 
communities  affected.  Agriculture 
has  been  on  a  definite  decline  in 
most  sections  of  the  Northeast  since 
about  1850.  It  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  shift  to  urban  uses  has 
tended  to  raise  land  values,  help 
maintain  the  tax  base,  make  elec- 
tricity   available,    increase  service 
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trades,  provide  an  additional  market 
for  local  products,  and  to  increase 
rural  employment  opportunities  in 
many  communities.  Lest  I  give  im- 
pression that  urban  uses  of  aban- 
doned farm  lands  almost  immedi- 
ately take  the  place  of  agricultural 
use,  I  should  point  out  that  this  rarely 
has  been  the  case.  Such  land  usually 
remains  idle  for  a  long  period  of 
ripening  before  going  into  urban 
use. 

Not  all  the  land  abandoned  by 
commercial  agriculture  goes  into 
strictly  urban  uses.  Noncommercial 
part-time  farming  is  carried  on  out- 
side the  more  densely  populated 
areas,  providing  recreation  for  office 
workers  and  lower  living  costs  for 
factory  employees.  Enterprises  like 
nurseries,  riding  stables,  kennels, 
large  flower  gardens,  amateur  play- 
houses, memorial  cemeteries,  golf 
courses,  and  clubs  of  various  kinds 
appear. 

As  significant  as  these  uses,  how- 
ever, is  the  idle  land,  the  amount  of 
which  grows  larger  and  larger  as  the 
periphery  of  the  agricultural  bound- 
ary is  approached.  Herein  lie  the 
problems  and  maladjustments  which 
grow  out  of  premature  and  excessive 
subdivision  and  speculation  in  lots, 
such  as  undesirable  platting  patterns, 
the  unwarranted  extension  of  gov- 
ernmental services,  isolated  commu- 
nities, and  tax  delinquency.  The 
latter  is  of  particular  significance  in 
communities  where  public  improve- 
ments were  made  in  anticipation  of 
property  taxes  that  never  material- 
ized or  where  the  tax  base  built  up 
by  premature  subdivision  proved 
within  a  few  years  to  have  no  real 
value. 

During  the  1920-29  real-estate 
boom,  developers  and  speculators, 
believing  the  residential  land  de- 


mand would  continue  uninterrupt- 
edly, paid  fancy  prices  for  every- 
thing they  could  buy  in  Delaware 
County.  Generally  speaking,  the 
demand  never  materialized  beyond 
5  miles  from  the  city  limits.  Fur- 
thermore, after  the  boom  those  acres 
could  not  go  back  into  agricultural 
use  because  of  the  abnormally  high 
investment  that  had  gone  into  them. 
Although  assessed  as  farm  land,  the 
fields  are  producing  only  a  thriving 
stand  of  "For  Sale"  signs. 

In  many  places  sod  and  soil  are 
being  stripped  off  to  improve  the 
lawns  of  subdivisions  closer  to  the 
city.  Where  farmers  have  clung  at 
least  to  a  small  part  of  their  land  in 
the  outer  fringe,  subdivisions  and 
farmsteads  are  located  side  by  side. 
Here  the  suburbanites  clamor  for 
improvements  and  additional  serv- 
ices. The  few  remaining  farmers 
rail  against  additional  taxes  and 
against  the  dearth  of  farm  labor, 
caused,  they  say,  by  the  WPA 
and  the  estate  owner  who  "lured" 
the  hired  man  away  with  higher 
wages.  The  following  situation 
serves  to  illustrate  this  point  with 
respect  to  taxes. 

In  a  community  7  miles  from  the 
city  limits  a  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment needs  additional  equipment, 
the  purchase  of  which  would  appre- 
ciably reduce  insurance  premiums  of 
individual  home  owners.  The  ag- 
gregate of  these  reductions  would 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  new 
equipment  as  met  by  a  proposed  one- 
half  mill  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  At 
a  town  meeting  called  to  discuss  the 
matter  an  impasse  was  reached.  The 
residents  who  setded  there  during 
the  building  boom  of  20  years  ago 
favor  the  proposal.  The  few  re- 
maining farmers,  most  of  whom 
have  retired  on  a  few  acres,  do  not. 
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The  reason  is  obvious.,  While  each 
property  owner  would  receive  the 
same  degree  of  fire  protection  and 
would  realize  an  equal  saving  on  his 
insurance  premiums,  the  farmer, 
whose  taxable  holdings  are  measured 
in  acres  instead  of  in  lots,  knows  that 
he  would  be  required  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionately large  part  of  the  bill. 

Farther  and  Farther 

Outwardly  commercial  agriculture 
beyond  the  urban  zone  appears  to  be 
unchanged,  but  farm  real-estate  val- 
ues have  risen  and  farm  labor  has 
moved  toward  the  city.  Very  little 
is  known,  however,  concerning  the 
real  nature  of  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  community  centers, 
patterns  of  ownership,  the  market 
structure,  and  general  farm  practices. 

Still  less  is  known  about  the  future 
for  agriculture  as  it  may  be  deter- 
mined through  increasing  employ- 
ment possibilities  for  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters.  Aside  from  the  com- 
plete shift  to  urban  employment, 
many  farmers'  sons  have  become  em- 
ployees on  estates  as  gardeners,  care- 
takers, horse  handlers,  chauffeurs, 
and  farm  managers.  It  appears 
doubtful  whether  the  sons  will  go 
home  to  continue  farming  after  the 
fathers  retire. 

There  is  evidence  that  too  rapid 
urbanization  destroys  the  advantages 
of  rural  living  sought  by  the  subur- 
banite. For  example,  many  resi- 
dents of  Upper  Darby  Township,  one 
of  the  most  progressive  of  Philadel- 
phia's suburbs,  live  under  crowded, 
nearly  urban  conditions,  with  the 
added  disadvantage  of  being  quite 
some  distance  from  their  work  in  the 
city.    The  result  is  that  people  are 


now  beginning  to  move  out  of  the 
more  closely,  but  not  completely,  set- 
tled sections  of  Upper  Darby  in 
search  of  more  space,  and  what  were 
once  superior  residential  areas  are 
losing  reputations  as  the  place  to  live. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this 
phase  of  urbanization.  Fifty  years 
ago  one  of  the  best  residential  dis- 
tricts of  Philadelphia  was  located  a 
few  blocks  on  each  side  of  the  main 
highway  leading  out  of  the  city,  just 
west  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  which 
is  now  4  miles  from  the  western 
periphery  of  the  city.  When  com- 
merce and  industry  increased  along 
the  river,  the  wealthy  families 
moved  out  of  the  section  and  aban- 
doned it  to  the  laborers  who  fol- 
lowed hard  on  the  heels  of  industry. 
The  old  brownstone  mansions  have 
been  converted  into  multifamily 
homes  and  cheap  apartments.  The 
white  population  continued  to  move 
on  out  as  the  city  caught  up  with  it, 
until  Upper  Darby  became  a  densely 
populated  suburb  in  the  boom  days 
of  1920-29;  and  now  Upper  Darby 
and  many  other  suburbs  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  city. 

Another  aspect  of  the  urbaniza- 
tion process  is  that  most  subdividing 
has  been  entirely  unplanned.  Plat- 
ted lands  have  not  been  patterned 
for  the  best  ultimate  use,  but  have 
been  cut  up  into  small  lots  designed 
to  give  speculators  the  greatest  pos- 
sible returns  on  their  investments. 
In  most  developments  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  parks  and  play- 
grounds, nor  have  residential  sec- 
tions been  protected  through  build- 
ing restrictions.  Many  of  the  golf 
courses  found  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area  were  laid  out  as 
a  part  of  the  sales  campaign  to  en- 
tice people  to  buy  lots  or  homes  in 
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certain  sections.  After  the  particu- 
lar section  was  entirely  built  up,  the 
golf  courses  were  sometimes  subdi- 
vided and  sold. 

Vacant  Lots 

Subdivision  around  Philadelphia 
has  been  both  excessive  and  prema- 
ture. Scattered  throughout  the  area 
are  isolated  subdivisions  which  have 
never  developed  beyond  the  platting 
stage.  In  some  cases,  brush  is  grow- 
ing over  the  paved  sidewalks,  streets, 
and  fireplugs  placed  there  15  to  20 
years  ago. 

The  Michigan  Planning  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  an  additional 
2,000,000  persons  could  be  accom- 
modated on  subdivided  lots  in  the 
area  adjacent  to  Detroit,  while  that 
city  itself  has  enough  vacant  lots  to 
accommodate  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  a  million.  The  results  of 
such  rapid  and  unnecessary  subdi- 
viding were  uncontrolled  specula- 
tion, costly  financing  schemes,  and 
questionable  financial  practices  in 
the  sale  and  resale  of  lots.  Un- 
planned and  excessive  subdividing 
has  given  rise  to  serious  tax  delin- 
quency, for  where  land  is  held  specu- 
latively and  unused,  it  cannot  pay 
taxes  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
holder. 

The  lack  of  sound  policy  has  led 
to  overcrowding  and  congestion  no 
different  from  that  found  in  the  city. 
It  is  because  of  the  absence  of  con- 
sideration for  what  people  want  that 
the  residents  of  North  Philadelphia 
row-house  districts  and  of  Upper 
Darby  now  move  to  suburban  de- 
velopments 7  miles  west  of  the  city 
limits.  Furthermore,  failure  to  zone 
residential  neighborhoods  properly 
has  resulted,  in  a  few  instances,  in 
substandard  residential  sections  that 


may  be  characterized  as  rural  slums. 

Generally  speaking,  urbanization 
follows  the  same  pattern  wherever  it 
is  found,  but  occasionally  there  are 
differences  peculiar  to  one  particular 
metropolitan  area., 

One  such  case  is  the  historical 
background  of  Philadelphia's  Main 
Line  estates,  located  northwest  of  the 
city.  When  Penn  founded  Phila- 
delphia he  deeded  most  of  the  high 
land  just  west  of  the  city  to  a  wealthy 
class  of  people — most  of  them  Quak- 
ers. The  grants  were  large,  many 
of  them  including  hundreds  of  acres, 
and  a  landed  gentry  was  formed, 
which  today  occupies  a  large  part  of 
the  social  register  of  the  city.  The 
culture  and  industry  of  Philadelphia 
were  then  and  are  now  controlled  by 
these  families.  They  take  great 
pride  in  their  cultural  and  historical 
background  and  are  keeping  their 
estates  intact. 

This  is  the  only  section  around 
Philadelphia  that  has  withstood  real- 
estate  booms  and  the  attendant  specu- 
lation and  subdivision.  It  appears 
that  the  estates  will  continue  much 
as  they  now  are.  As  people  move 
farther  and  farther  out,  it  is  likely 
that  a  few  of  the  estates  may  be 
broken  up,  but  seemingly  most  of 
the  expansion  will  take  place  outside 
the  estate  area. 

What  part  is  played  by  transporta- 
tion and  public-utility  services  in 
the  urbanization  movement?  Does 
transportation  precede  or  follow 
people?  What  effect  on  future  pat- 
terns of  city  growth  will  the  shift 
from  streetcar  to  private  automobile 
or  public  bus  create?  To  what  ex- 
tent are  public-utility  rates  and  avail- 
ability of  service  limiting  factors? 
What  new  problems  of  taxation,  land 
valuation,  and  rent  may  arise  out  of 
the   urbanization   of   rural  land? 
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What  is  the  social  cost  of  maintain- 
ing idle  land?  What  pattern  of 
utilization  ultimately  develops? 
How  may  undesirable  patterns  be 
prevented  and  desirable  ones  encour- 
aged ? 

Of  equal  importance:  What  should 
be  known  about  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  urbanizing?  What  are 
they  seeking  when  they  move  from 
Philadelphia  to  7  miles  west  of  the 
city  limits?  What  are  likely  to  be 
the  limits  to  the  willingness  of  people 
to  travel  to  and  from  their  work 
every  day?  What  kinds  of  com- 
munities are  they  building?  What 
place  do  retirement  plans  take  in 


this  picture?  Is  it  a  rich  man's 
movement  ?  Is  the  size  of  family  an 
important  factor,  or  are  they  looking 
for  a  place  where  their  Great  Dane 
can  turn  around? 

These  and  many  other  questions 
should  be  answered  before  judgment 
is  passed  as  to  the  "good"  and  "bad" 
aspects  of  urbanization.  More  needs 
to  be  known  concerning  the  motiva- 
tion behind  urbanization  if  "blighted 
areas"  are  to  be  prevented.  Finally, 
the  extent  to  which  rural  people  be- 
come aware  of  all  the  aspects  of 
urbanization  will  determine  how 
active  a  part  they  can  take  in  shaping 
their  new  community. 


Agriculture  will  put  the  defense  effort  first.  But  there  is  need 
for  agriculture  to  keep  its  condition  healthy,  also.  By  continuing 
the  emphasis  on  soil  conservation,  farmers  can  meet  the  demands 
made  on  them  without  waste  of  soil  resources.  And  by  scaling 
down  their  debts  and  maintaining  their  farm  plants  in  as  sound 
a  condition  as  possible,  they  will  be  further  adding  to  the  strength 
of  the  Nation's  defense  effort.  Through  supplies  already  on  hand, 
by  conserving  their  soil,  and  by  \eeping  their  farming  operations 
sound,  farmers  are  offering  to  the  Nation  an  agricultural  industry 
that  is  a  strong  force  for  national  strength  and  unity,  but  also  an 
industry  that  will  be  able  to  meet  its  problems  after  the  war  is  over. 

— R.  M.  Evans 
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Kingsbury  County 

THROUGH  67  YEARS 


By  W.  F.  KUMLIEN.  Outlined  here  are  the  structural  changes 
of  a  typical  South  Dakota  county  through  good  times  and  bad;  in 
microcosm,  much  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  article 
grew  out  of  a  cooperative  research  project  by  the  rural  sociology 
department  of  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Wor\  Projects  Administration. 


THE  BASIC  pattern  of 
community  organization 
in  Kingsbury  County  re- 
sembles that  of  other  coun- 
ties of  South  Dakota,  and,  indeed, 
much  of  the  Midwest.  It  conforms 
to  what  sociologists  call  "the  pure, 
isolated  farm  type"  of  rural  organi- 
ation — a  network  of  isolated  but 
contiguous  farms  with  village  trade 
or  service  centers  at  fairly  regular 
intervals. 

By  and  large,  such  communities 
have  a  definite  but  informal  pattern. 
First  of  all,  the  rural  community  is 
usually  village-  or  town-centered. 
The  center  furnishes  economic  and 
social  services  to  what  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  the  trade  or  service 
area.  In  this  State  the  service  area 
consists  almost  entirely  of  family- 
operated  farms.  The  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  service  areas  fluc- 
tuate and  are  determined,  uncon- 
sciously or  voluntarily,  by  the  farm 
families  themselves,  on  the  basis  of 
factors  like  the  condition  of  roads, 
distance  from  a  given  village  center, 
and  the  services  it  offers.  Farm 
families  often  divide  their  patronage 


among  two  or  more  nearby  villages 
or  towns. 

Kingsbury  County  is  in  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains.  The  land  is  rela- 
tively flat.  The  average  growing 
season  is  137  frost-free  days.  The 
normal  rainfall  is  approximately  20 
inches;  this  places  some  limitations 
on  the  type  of  vegetation  that  can  be 
grown. 

The  county  is  entirely  rural,  hav- 
ing 1,464  farms  and  12  hamlets,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  ranging  in  popula- 
tion from  5  to  1,060. 

Its  settlement  and  later  develop- 
ment are  fairly  typical  of  other  South 
Dakota  counties.  The  land  was 
setded  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  the 
Civil  War,  slowly  at  first  until 
the  Northwestern  Railroad  came 
through  from  western  Minnesota  in 
1879.  Later  on,  two  other  railroads 
angled  through  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  and  a  fourth  passed 
through  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
county.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  in- 
land trade  centers  were  relocated  on 
the  newly  constructed  railroads. 

The  county  has  gone  through 
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four  distinct  periods:  The  settlement 
period — 1873-1899;  expansion  pe- 
riod— 1900-1920;  maladjustment  pe- 
riod— 1921-1929;  readjustment  pe- 
riod— 1930-1940. 

Community  Trade  Areas 

The  trade  areas  of  the  various  rural 
communities  consist  almost  entirely 
of  family  farms  surrounding  the  12 
trade  centers.  These  areas  in  con- 
nection with  rural  communities  vary 
from  time  to  time;  their  boundaries 
are  quite  unofficial  and  are  not 
mapped  except  in  a  study  of  this 
kind.  Externally  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  or  no  change  in  the  pat- 
tern of  community  life  in  the  last  50 
years.  As  a  consequence  only  the 
internal  structural  changes  can  be 
measured  from  time  to  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  settlement  period 
in  1900  there  were  1,338  farms.  The 
number  subsequently  increased  to 
the  maximum  of  1,678  in  1930. 
From  that  point  the  number  dropped 
abrupdy,  so  that  by  1940  there  were 
1,464,  or  approximately  the  same  as 
in  1890. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  has 
undergone  corresponding  changes. 
Because  most  of  the  land  was  home- 
steaded  in  units  of  160  acres  to  a 
family,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
1890  average  was  only  207.3  acres. 
It  had  become  evident  in  just  a  few 
years  that  the  maximum  of  160  acres 
was  too  small  for  this  Plains  region, 
so  that  enlargements  were  soon 
brought  about:  First,  through  various 
later  extensions  of  the  Homestead 
Act;  second,  through  purchases  of 
land  from  owners  who  had  proved 
up  their  claims  but  found  they  had 
little  taste  for  pioneering;  third,  pur- 
chases of  railroad  land  to  enlarge 
farm  units;  fourth,  the  most  impor- 


tant of  the  four,  through  renting  ad- 
ditional land  when  possible.  The 
largest  average  of  farm  sizes,  343.3 
acres,  was  reached  in  1900.  From 
that  point  on  the  average  declined  to 
300  acres  somewhere  between  1930 
and  1940;  the  later  date  revealed  a 
sudden  upturn  to  341. 1  acres. 

The  average  number  of  improved 
or  tillable  acres  per  farm  also  had 
increased  steadily  from  the  settle- 
ment period  until  the  present.  In 
1890  only  125.4  out  or-  207-3  acres 
were  improved;  in  1940  the  ratio 
was  294.1  out  of  341.1i  acres. 

The  value  of  land  in  Kingsbury 
County  has  fluctuated  widely  during 
the  50  years  of  census  record.  Land 
averaged  $11.70  an  acre  in  1900,  but 
increased  four  times  by  1910.  The 
peak  was  recorded  in  1920,  following 
a  land  boom  in  19 19.  In  the  next 
10  years,  in  the  maladjustment  pe- 
riod, the  price  dropped  from  $124.40 
to  $54.20.  In  1940  it  had  shrunk  to 
$15.10,  slightly  above  the  1900  value. 

The  tenancy  rate  has  increased 
steadily  since  1890.  In  1940  it  was 
64.6  percent — an  exceedingly  high 
rate  that  reflects  drastic  turn-overs  in 
ownership  due  to  overexpansion,  loss 
of  agricultural  credit,  long  periods 
of  drought  and  depression,  and  the 
migration  of  15.6  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  the  county  by  1940. 

Community  Trade  Centers 

As  one  surveys  the  structural 
changes  in  the  trade  or  service  cen- 
ters over  more  than  a  half  century, 
he  is  surprised  at  the  relative  sta- 
bility of  the  villages  and  towns. 

In  keeping  with  the  settlement 
history  of  most  homesteaded  regions, 
the  agricultural  land  was  settled 
first;  small  inland  trade  centers  were 
soon  established  at  points  where  rail- 
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roads  might  be  expected  to  pass.  In 
1884  there  were  some  10  small  trad- 
ing hamlets;  6  of  them  were  relo- 
cated when  the  Northwestern  put  its 
rails  through  the  middle  of  the 
county  from  east  to  west.  These 
centers  have  become  the  largest  and 
most  stable  trade  centers  of  the 
county.  One  of  them,  De  Smet,  was 
selected  as  the  county  seat.  Three 
of  the  original  inland  trade  centers 
have  never  been  relocated  on  rail- 
roads, but  two  had  dropped  out  of 
the  picture  by  1901.  One  other, 
strategically  located,  has  survived 
but  has  remained  relatively  unim- 
portant as  a  community  center. 

The  gain  or  loss  in  numbers  of 
trade  centers  has  been  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  rainfall;  the  three 
periods  when  trade  centers  have  dis- 
appeared have  coincided  with  pe- 
riods of  rainfall  shortage.   It  should 


also  be  noted  that  during  the  past 
20  years  no  gains  have  been  made  in 
the  number  of  trade  centers,  al- 
though two  have  dropped  out. 

An  interesting  trend  has  also 
taken  place  in  the  net  total  of  retail 
trade  units.  The  peak  in  number 
of  units  prevailed  in  1906,  in  the 
midst  of  a  good  10-year  rainfall 
cycle,  when,  generally  speaking, 
town  and  country  people  were  opti- 
mistic about  the  future. 

In  the  following  two  periods, 
from  1 92 1  to  1 94 1,  two  small  trade 
centers  disappeared.  It  is  still  more 
significant  that  the  number  of  re- 
tail business  units  dropped  from  360 
in  1926  to  240  in  1936,  even  though 
the  nonfarm  family  population  had 
decreased  only  slighdy  in  the  same 
years. 

Kingsbury  County  villages  and 
towns    have    remained  relatively 
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small.  Only  3  of  the  12  centers 
have  grown  to  slightly  more  than 
1,000  in  population.  Ten  of  the 
twelve  are  incorporated  towns.  All 
parts  of  the  county  are  within  30  to 
40  miles  of  cities  of  10,000  popula- 
tion. 

The  Population 

Several  significant  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  population  since 
1890,  when  the  county  had  passed 
through  more  than  half  of  its  settle- 
ment  period  and  was  about  to  em- 
bark on  an  expansion  of  both  town 
and  country.  By  1910  the  population 
had  risen  to  12,560  and  remained 
near  that  figure  till  1930.  During 
the  next  decade  approximately  2,000 
persons,  mostly  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion, left  the  county.  Every  town- 
ship lost — from  6.3  to  41.3  percent. 
As  the  two  groups,  farm  and  non- 
farm,  now  stand,  the  first  numbers 
5,735  and  the  second  numbers  5,096 
in  the  12  trade  centers.  This  ratio 
between  village  and  farm  population 
is  approximately  the  ratio  for  this 
Northern  Great  Plains  section. 

Population  density  has  remained 
fairly  stable  for  the  past  40  years.  It 
now  averages  13.3  per  square  mile  for 
the  county.  The  number  of  males 
per  100  females  has  remained  rela- 
tively high  and  has  varied  but  little. 
The  ancestral  stocks  fall  largely 
within  three  groups:  Scandinavian, 
46  percent;  German,  27  percent;  and 
British,  16  percent.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  three  has  remained 
surprisingly  constant  despite  the 
changes  in  the  size  of  the  population 
and  group  composition.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign-born  persons  has  de- 
clined steadily  from  25.5  percent  in 
1890,  to  10.4  percent  in  1930,  and  an 
estimated  7  or  8  percent  in  1940. 

The  birth  rate  has  declined  from 


26.6  percent  per  1,000  in  1920  to  17 
percent  in  1940.  This  rapid  drop 
and  the  heavy  emigration  of  the  rural 
population  between  1930  and  1940 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  elementary-school  enrollment  in 
towns  and  the  town  and  country, 
especially  the  latter. 

Primary  Social  Institutions 

Family  structural  changes  show 
definite  long-term  trends:  A  decline 
in  size  and  in  birth  rate,  a  slow  rise 
in  the  death  rate,  and  an  increase  in 
the  average  life  expectancy. 

In  rural  organization  farm  families 
tend  definitely  to  shift  their  social 
activities  from  locality  neighbor- 
hoods to  special-interest  groups,  some 
of  which  are  county-wide  in  extent. 
Another  marked  tendency  is  the  in- 
creased reliance  of  farm  families  on 
trade  centers,  The  number  of  the 
contacts  with  villages  has  grown 
along  economic  lines,  and  in  various 
social,  educational,  and  religious 
services,  including  elementary-  and 
high-school  education,  church  life, 
recreation,  and  social  welfare.  As 
one  writer  put  it,  "The  village  has 
increasingly  become  the  economic 
and  social  capital  of  the  rural  com- 
munity." 

One  can  detect  little  external 
change  in  local  government.  The 
township  still  exists,  but  is  weaken- 
ing in  function  and  now  is  princi- 
pally merely  a  voting  precinct  for 
farm  people.  Townships  still  have 
the  right  to  tax  themselves  for  local 
roads,  building  and  maintaining 
township  halls,  and  so  on.  Few 
townships  now  exercise  that  right. 
Some  township  officials  are  elected  in 
name  only.  Justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables  frequendy  do  not  even 
attempt  to  qualify  for  office. 
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The  Kingsbury  elementary-school 
system  is  changing  drastically.  In 
1930  an  average  of  14  pupils  attended 
each  of  the  103  rural  schools  in  the 
county.  By  1940  the  average  en- 
rollment had  shrunk  to  9  pupils. 
Twenty-four  of  these  rural  schools 
are  now  closed;  seven  others  have  five 


pupils  or  fewer.  Most  of  the  closed 
schools  send  their  few  remaining 
pupils  to  nearby  districts,  but  other 
districts  send  their  elementary-school 
children  to  a  nearby  village  or  town. 
This  trend  will  doubtlessly  gain  mo- 
mentum in  the  next  few  years.  Other 
educational  trends  include  a  definite 


Selected  changes  in  county  trade  area,  1890-1940 


Periods 


Year 


Number 
of  farms 


Aver- 

age 
size  of 

farm 


Average 
number 
improved 
acres  per 
farm 


Land 
value 
per 
acre 


Readjustment  (1930-40) . 
Maladjustment  (1920-29) 

Expansion  (1900-19)  

Settlement  (1873-99). . . . 


1940 
1930 
1920 
1910 
1900 
1890 


1,464 
1,678 
1,597 
1,523 
1,  338 
1,456 


341. 1 
300.2 
305.4 
321. 1 
343.3 
207.  3 


294. 1 
269.8 
281.9 
268.6 
227.2 
125.4 


15. 1 
54.2 
124.4 
49.3 
11.7 


Source:  United  States  Census,  1890-1940. 


Selected  changes  in  trade  centers,  1884-1941 


Psriods 


Readjustment  (1930-40) . 
Maladjustment  (1920-29) 

Expansion  (1900-19)  

Settlement  (1873-99) 


Year 


f  1941 
1  1936  1 
U931  1 
/1926  1 
11921 
[1916 
J 1911  1 
11906 
U901 
/1890  1 
\1S84 


Total 
number 
of  trade 
centers 


12 
12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
10 


Gain  or 
los?  in 
number  of 
trade 
centers 


0 

—  1 
0 

—  1 
0 

+  1 
-1 
+  2 
+  1 
+3 


1  Below  normal  rainfall  period. 

Source:  Landis,  P.  H.,  South  Dakota  Exp.  Sta.  Bulletin  274,  1932,  and  Bulletin  279,  1933. 
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decline  in  the  illiteracy  rate  for  the 
county,  an  increased  proportion  of 
farm  children  attending  high  school, 
and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  average  educa- 
tion for  adults. 

The  church  is  beginning  to  show 
a  similar  tendency  for  centering  ac- 
tivities in  village  or  town.  Some 
66.1  percent  of  farm  people  now 
say  that  they  attend  church  in  town, 
in  contrast  to  20.6;  slightly  more 
than  13  percent  say  they  do  not  at- 
tend church  at  all.  Of  the  11  open- 
country  churches,  only  one  has  a 
resident  pastor. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  onetime 
primary  social  institutions  that  had 
their  roots  in  open-country  neighbor- 
hoods are  now  gradually  but  defi- 
nitely transferring  their  activities  to 
village  or  town  centers. 

It  would  be  an  overstatement  to 
imply  that  a  complete  transition  had 
taken  place  in  all  of  these  trends,  but 
they  are  all  definitely  in  process. 
Social   studies  within  the  county 


have  been  made  for  all  five  of  the 
institutions  mentioned.  Three  of 
them,  including  the  family,  school, 
and  church,  will  be  described  in  later 
articles. 

Several  factors  no  doubt  have 
caused  the  shift  from  one  economic 
period  to  another,  but  the  most  im- 
portant have  doubtless  grown  out  of 
seasonal  or  cyclical  rainfall  shortages 
and  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chines, especially  in  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  communications. 

The  expansion  period  is  obviously 
the  golden  period  of  Kingsbury 
County  agriculture,  as  far  as  its  rain- 
fall was  concerned.  The  first  decade 
of  the  period  shows  that  precipita- 
tion conditions  were  considerably 
above  normal  and  had  much  to  do 
with  expansion  trends  in  agricul- 
ture and  trade  centers.  The  follow- 
ing decade,  1910  to  1920,  included 
the  World  War  period,  so  that  a 
reasonably  good  rainfall,  coupled 
with  fairly  high  prices  for  agricul- 
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tural  products,  continued  the  trend 
of  expansion. 

Even  the  economic  maladjust- 
ments between  1920  and  1930  were 
brought  about  by  factors  other  than 
rainfall  shortage.  It  was  the  next 
period  of  the  1930's,  when  economic 
depression  was  accompanied  by  the 
long  drought,  that  brought  about  the 
most  serious  conditions. 

The  highways  were  largely  unde- 
veloped until  the  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile. The  use  of  the  automobile, 
not  widespread  until  about  1916, 
reached  its  peak  in  the  early  1920's. 
Recendy  the  number  of  automobile 
licenses  issued  has  dropped,  but 
there  are  still  1.1  cars  per  family  in 
the  county.  This  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  contacts  be- 
tween the  farm  family  and  the  vil- 
lage center.  It  accounts  largely  for 
the  fact  that  social,  educational,  and 
religious  services  are  now  being 
transferred  from  neighborhoods  to 
the  villages  and  towns.  A  wider  use 
of  telephones,  daily  newspapers,  and 
radios  has  kept  pace  with  similar 
trends  throughout  the  Great  Plains. 

The  influence  of  mechanization 
upon  agriculture,  transportation,  and 

Selected  changes  in  King 
1890 


communication  is  so  universally  rec- 
ognized that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
show  its  application  to  Kingsbury 
County  throughout  its  67  years. 

A  few  significant  figures,  how- 
ever, will  bring  out  the  change  in 
power  farming  during  the  past  20 
years.  Until  1920  either  horses  or 
mules  were  used  in  the  operation  of 
large  machinery.  The  census  of 
1920  shows  that  approximately  10 
such  animals  were  used  on  each 
farm,  although  by  1940  the  number 
fell  to  3.3.  During  these  same  dec- 
ades the  proportion  of  farmers  using 
tractors  increased  from  15  to  69  per- 
cent. One  should  remember  the 
important  part  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Plains  by  windmills, 
gang  plows,  and  other  large  imple- 
ments. The  increased  use  of  the 
tractor  has,  of  course,  given  a  great 
impetus  to  this  trend. 

The  transportation  problems  of 
homesteading  in  Kingsbury  County 
were  gready  simplified  by  the  coming 
of  railroads.  Only  a  few  years 
elapsed  before  railroads  came,  which 
greatly  aided  the  pioneer  farmers  in 
reaching  a  cash  market. 

bury  County  population, 
1940 


Period 

Year 

Total 
popula- 
tion 

Farm 
popula- 
tion 

Non- 
farm 
popula- 
tion 

Popula- 
tion 
density 

Readjustment  (1930-40)  

1940 

10,  831 

5, 735 

5, 096 

13.3 

1930 

12,  805 

7, 644 

5. 161 

15.7 

Maladjustment  (1920-29)  

1920 

12,  802 

7,  404 

5.  398 

15.7 

Expansion  (1900-19)  

1910 

12,  560 

7, 748 

4,  812 

15.4 

1900 

9,  866 

6, 998 

2,  868 

12.1 

Settlement  (1873-99)  

1890 

8,  562 

6, 852 

1, 711 

10  5 

Source:  U.  S.  Census,  1890-1940. 
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Farm  Consultants: 


FOR  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 

By  SHERMAN  E.  JOHNSON.  Farmers  are  being  asked  once 
again  to  change  their  methods  and  production.  How  can  they 
do  it?  Two  suggestions  are  made  here,  the  cooperative  employ- 
ment of  qualified  consultants  to  help  farmers  with  management 
problems  and  apprenticeships  in  farming. 


TO  HELP  farmers  make 
the  drastic  changes  re- 
quired by  the  World  War, 
the  county  agent  system 


was  established.  To  help  them 
through  the  emergency  of  the  early 
1930's,  action  programs  and  the 
FSA  rehabilitation  program  were 
established. 

Again  today  a  major  emergency 
calls  for  drastic  adjustments  that 
family  farmers  can  make  only  with 
difficulty;  much  more  intensive  as- 
sistance in  farm  management  may 
be  needed  than  has  been  available. 

We  and  the  British  need  more 
meat,  cheese,  eggs,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables than  we  have  ever  produced. 
Besides,  we  are  selling  little  cotton 
and  wheat  abroad.  How  can  farm- 
ers make  the  changes  quickly  and 
easily  ? 

In  the  South,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  necessary 
reductions  in  cotton  and  wheat  may 
often  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  family  farm.  Very 
likely  management  is  the  limiting 
factor,  and  adjustments  good  for  in- 
dividual farmers  and  the  Nation 
alike  may  not  be  made,  because 
farmers  lack  an  adequate  background 


or  knowledge  to  judge  the  desira- 
bility and  ways  of  adjusting  to  the 
changing  situation. 

In  periods  of  instability,  when  suc- 
cess in  farming  requires  rapid 
changes,  managerial  ability  brings 
higher  premiums  in  terms  of  income 
to  the  farm  family  than  in  more 
stable  periods.  Normally,  many 
farmers  can  carry  on  by  following 
the  prevailing  local  practices.  When 
drastic  changes  are  under  way,  these 
customary  guideposts  become  unre- 
liable, and  many  farmers  need  other 
guidance.  What  to  do?  And  how 
to  do  it?  Unfamiliarity  with  the 
planning  and  managerial  problems 
involved  in  the  new  ways  of  farming 
will  limit  shifts  in  types  of  farming 
even  on  farms  where  funds  or  credit 
are  available.  On  many  farms  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  necessary,  but 
to  be  effective  it  must  be  coupled 
with  aid  in  management. 

The  emergency  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion would  be  the  cooperative  em- 
ployment by  public  agencies  of  a 
qualified  person  in  each  county  to 
assist  farmers  in  their  management 
problems.  Such  an  employee  would 
assist  farmers  to  organize  their  farms 
to  fit  local  conservation  problems,  the 
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needs  of  the  individual  family,  and 
the  type  of  production  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  most  in  demand.  He 
would  know  the  provisions  of  all  the 
farm  programs,  and  would  help 
farmers  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
from  participation  in  the  programs. 
He  would  also  inform  farmers  of  the 
most  efficient,  proved  practices  in 
farm  production  and  new  techniques. 

He  could  give  good  service  by 
working  with  groups  of  farmers  that 
have  similar  problems  and  adjust- 
ment opportunities,  but  obviously 
one  person  working  with  perhaps 
1,500  to  2,000  farmers  would  not 
have  time  to  do  much  work  with 
farmers  on  specific  management 
problems.  Assistance  of  that  type 
requires  a  more  intensive  attack. 

Cooperative  Associations 

Through  the  present  system  of 
county  supervisors,  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  rehabilitation 
program  supplies  some  planning  and 
management  assistance  to  its  clients, 
but  the  supervisors  usually  must 
handle  about  three  times  as  many 
cases  as  can  be  serviced  adequately, 
and  are  loaded  down  with  loans, 
collections,  and  other  administrative 
duties.  It  would  be  possible  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  if  funds  were  avail- 
able for  more  personnel,  and  that 
may  be  the  solution  for  farmers  who 
require  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  along  with  management  serv- 
ice. However,  many  farmers  above 
the  rehabilitation  level  will  need 
planning  and  management  assistance 
in  the  emergency.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme is  a  group  below  the  present 
rehabilitation  level  who  will  need 
help  of  many  kinds  if  they  are  to 
carry  on  as  farmers. 

For  the  group  above  the  rehabili- 


tation level,  the  organization  of  co- 
operative farm  planning  and  man- 
agement associations  seems  to  hold 
considerable  promise.  It  seems  likely 
that  they  could  eventually  become 
self-supporting  after  some  initial 
public  help.  If  intensive  planning 
and  management  assistance  is  pro- 
vided, one  consultant  probably  should 
handle  no  more  than  50  family  farms. 
With  an  annual  fee  of  $75  per  farm, 
an  operating  budget  of  $3,750  could 
be  provided. 

What  types  of  service  could  a  man- 
agement consultant  give  to  justify 
such  a  fee  ?  Certainly  he  would  have 
to  do  more  than  supervise  and  inter- 
pret farm  accounts.  The  first  job 
would  be  to  work  with  the  farmer 
in  developing  a  long-time  plan  for 
the  farm  and  the  year-by-year  steps 
to  achieve  it.  The  plan  should  be 
developed  to  fit  the  farm,  the  farmer, 
the  family,  the  prospective  demand 
situation,  and  should  include  advan- 
tageous participation  in  farm  pro- 
grams. Since  no  farm  plan  is  fixed 
and  immutable,  current  revisions  will 
be  required. 

When  the  plan  requires  introduc- 
tion of  new  enterprises,  the  operator 
will  need  considerable  supervisory  as- 
sistance in  learning  the  new  tech- 
niques. The  adoption  of  more  effec- 
tive methods  in  the  old  enterprises 
will  constitute  another  important 
contribution. 

Our  knowledge  of  improved  tech- 
niques often  surpasses  farm  practice. 
Assistance  in  these  tasks  requires  a 
combination  of  technical  and  eco- 
nomic judgments,  but  a  competent 
man  can  easily  render  $75  worth  of 
service  in  this  sphere  alone.  For 
instance,  if  a  farmer  has  10  cows  and 
the  butterfat  production  per  cow  is 
increased  by  25  pounds  without  ad- 
ditional cash  costs,  the  increased 
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product  would  pay  the  management 
fee  if  butterfat  is  worth  30  cents  a 
pound.  If  the  yield  of  cotton  is  in- 
creased 40  pounds  an  acre  on  20 
acres,  by  the  changed  use  of  fertilizer, 
the  introduction  of  cover  crops,  or 
other  cultural  practices,  and  if  cotton 
is  worth  10  cents  a  pound,  the  addi- 
tional income  would  more  than  pay 
the  fee. 

Assistance  in  planning  crop  and 
livestock  enterprises  to  fit  the  new 
emergency  is  likely  to  represent  the 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered 
by  a  management  consultant  in  areas 
where  drastic  changes  are  required. 
But  farm  management  aid  should  go 
beyond  this,  to  help  the  farmer  adopt 
improved  practices  for  old  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  the  best  techniques 
for  new  ones.  Along  with  such  serv- 
ice might  go  assistance  in  obtaining 
supplies  and  equipment.  Perhaps 
the  association  might  purchase  equip- 
ment for  cooperative  use. 

This  approach  differs  from  the 
farm  business  associations  sponsored 
by  the  Midwestern  agricultural  col- 
leges in  that  it  would  be  more  in- 
tensive and  more  concerned  with 
farm  planning  and  actual  assistance 
in  management.  The  business  asso- 
ciation approach  has  aimed  at  getting 
research  information  at  least  as  a  by- 
product. It  has,  therefore,  empha- 
sized the  accounting  phase  more  than 
would  be  desirable  in  the  proposed 
planning  and  management  service. 

Apprenticeship 

If  cooperative  management  asso- 
ciations are  to  be  established,  we  must 
train  men  for  the  job  in  perspective 
and  in  techniques  of  using  available 
information.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  the  planning  consultant 
must  have  management  sense  and  a 


practical  experience  background  in 
his  area.  If  he  has  these  qualifica- 
tions, the  techniques  can  be  acquired 
quickly. 

I  have  mentioned  the  group  below 
the  present  rehabilitation  level  and 
in  need  of  intensive  management  as- 
sistance. It  includes  many  sharecrop- 
pers and  wage  hands  in  the  South. 
Perhaps  the  older  persons  among 
them  will  find  it  difficult  to  assume 
management  responsibilities  in  the 
new  ways  of  farming.  If  so,  a  closely 
supervised  tenantship  or  a  wage-hand 
status  perhaps  represents  their  best 
alternative.  But  for  the  younger 
men  among  them  who  are  to  remain 
on  farms,  an  apprenticeship  training 
system  should  be  worked  out. 

It  seems  feasible  to  set  aside  in  each 
county  tracts  of  land  that  these  men 
could  lease  as  operating  tenants  under 
close  supervision.  Experienced  prac- 
tical farmers  should  be  the  super- 
visors. Livestock  and  tools  would  be 
furnished,  and  the  men  would  learn 
new  ways  of  farming.  Tenure  on 
these  tracts  would  be  limited  to  2 
or  3  years.  Afterwards,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  find  places  on 
nearby  farms  for  those  who  made 
satisfactory  progress.  Those  who 
failed  should  be  encouraged  to  get 
other  work.  A  new  group  would 
then  be  given  the  same  opportunity. 
This  method  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion would  be  a  departure  from  our 
traditional  "book  learning"  courses, 
but  it  seems  to  fit  the  problem  better 
than  the  customary  approach.  Ex- 
cept for  the  original  investment,  it 
should  also  be  largely  self-supporting. 
Defense  vocational  training  for  in- 
dustry is  pointing  the  way  to  new 
departures  in  this  type  of  agricultural 
training. 

Studies  in  many  areas  have  sug- 
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gested  that  rather  wide  departures 
from  present  farming  systems  may 
result  in  increased  incomes.  Since 
the  suggested  farming  systems  are 
untried  in  these  areas,  farmers  hesi- 
tate to  venture  into  the  untried  fields. 
Many  cannot  finance  the  change. 
Agencies  like  the  FSA  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  may  find  it 
feasible  to  set  up  and  supervise  ven- 
tures of  this  kind. 

Experimenting  farmers  could  be 
protected  from  losses  that  would  oth- 
erwise prove  disastrous  by  a  guaranty 
that  their  returns  from  the  experi- 
ment would  at  least  equal  the  income 
from  die  system  of  farming  that  was 
being  followed. 


The  present  emergency  calls  for 
drastic  changes  in  farming,  but  the 
greatest  stress  is  likely  to  come  later. 
We  will  do  well  to  soften  the  blows 
that  may  fall  on  operators  of  family 
farms  in  that  period.  What  has  been 
oudined  in  the  foregoing  may  seem 
visionary,  but  in  the  future  it  may 
not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  family 
farm  as  the  basic  structural  organi- 
zation of  our  agriculture.  The  sug- 
gestions could  all  be  introduced  at 
once  in  an  effort  to  furnish  the 
needed  guideposts  in  farm  manage- 
ment. The  extent  to  which  either 
of  these  proposals  would  be  adopted 
could  be  varied  according  to  the 
needs  of  any  given  area. 


Imbued 

The  races  of  men  who  wear  wool  dominate  the  world.  The 
keeping  of  sheep  has  made  characters  so  strong,  so  brave,  manly, 
and  true  that  they  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  Moses 
keeping  his  father-in-law's  flock  on  the  desert  ranges  of  Midian 
dreamed  there  dreams,  gained  strength,  faith,  and  persistent  cour- 
age that  enabled  him  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  from  bondage 
to  the  Promised  Land.  Young  David,  watching  sheep  on  the  hills 
of  Judea,  gained  strength,  courage,  and  far  sighted  wisdom  thai 
led  him  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  their  greatest  king  and 
singer.  There  is  something  that  comes  from  living  amid  pastures 
that  makes  men  sane,  patient,  enduring,  imbued  with  deep  love 
for  their  land  and  their  country. 

— Joseph  Elwyn  Wing 
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Because  Tractors 


DON'T  EAT  OATS 

By  A.  P.  BRODELL.  Farm  mechanization  has  come  in  for  much 
attention,  here  and  elsewhere,  but  in  this  discussion,  Mr.  Brodell 
gives  in  short  compass  the  meaning  of  surplus  acres  and  why  they 
now  may  be  a  vital  asset. 


~ lg    I  BECAUSE  tractors  don't 

|||fe  I  eat  oats,  millions  of  acres 
\|l|PlP^  once  used  to  produce  feed 
for  workstock  became  sur- 
plus acres  or  were  released  for  other 
uses  when  machines  replaced  horses 
and  mules  on  farms  and  in  cities. 

But  today  new  defense  demands 
and  the  task  of  adequately  feeding, 
clothing,  and  housing  our  people 
promise  a  change  in  the  picture.  The 
surplus  acres  soon  may  be  needed 
vitally;  and,  in  that  light,  the  whole 
story  of  how  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses were  built  up  and  how  they 
may  become  an  asset  merits  review. 

Before  the  World  War,  animals 
supplied  practically  all  mobile  power 
on  farms.  In  cities,  animals  hauled, 
fetched,  carried,  built,  and  doubled 
in  brass  in  fire  departments. 

Each  year  between  1910  and  1914, 
about  335,000,000  acres  were  har- 
vested; of  this  land,  about  100,000,- 
000  acres  (about  3  acres  in  every  10) 
were  used  for  feeding  horses  and 
mules  on  farms  and  in  cities.  In- 
deed, producing  feed  for  workstock 
was  a  major  job  for  the  American 
farmer. 

About  1  acre  in  10  produced  our 
principal  export  farm  products — cot- 
ton, wheat,  meats,  tobacco.  About 


195,000,000  acres  of  cropland  (ap- 
proximately 2  acres  of  harvested 
cropland  per  capita)  supplied  food 
and  fiber  for  domestic  use. 

The  World  War  demand  for  farm 
products  was  met  largely  by  putting 
new  land  to  the  plow.  Wheat  acre- 
age expanded  notably.  From  19 10 
to  1920,  land  in  harvested  crops  in- 
creased by  about  30,000,000  acres,  or 
about  10  percent.  About  20,000,000 
of  these  new  acres  produced  ex- 
portable farm  products.  But  the 
growing  domestic  population  re- 
quired more  land,  too.  New  land 
supplied  most  of  this  need,  but  about 
7,000,000  acres  were  furnished  by  a 
decline  of  almost  50  percent  in  the 
number  of  work  animals  in  cities 
and  towns  in  1910-20. 

Mechanization  developed  most  rap- 
idly in  cities;  by  1930,  city  workstock 
were  consuming  only  one-seventh  of 
the  feed  that  they  had  used  two 
decades  earlier.  Numbers  of  horses 
and  mules  on  farms  have  declined 
steadily  since  about  19 15,  when 
mechanization  and  export  demand 
put  an  upward  trend  in  horse  and 
mule  numbers  at  a  peak. 

Earlier,  the  automobile  may  have 
been  as  responsible  as  the  tractor  for 
this  decline.  Horseless  carriages  im- 
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Cropland  harvested:  Utilization  for  specified  purposes, 
United  States,  1910-1940 


Year  or  crop 
season 

Total 1 

For  prin- 
cipal  ex- 

For  horses  and 
mules — 

Food,  fiber,  and  tobac- 
co for  domestic  con- 
sumption 

On  farms 3 

In  cities 

Total 

Per  capita 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

H  A  77 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Acres 

i  m  a 

329 

32 

85 

15 

197 

2.1 

333 

38 

86 

14 

195 

2. 1 

331 

38 

87 

14 

192 

2.0 

1913  

335 

42 

88 

14 

191 

2.0 

1914  

336 

36 

89 

13 

198 

2.0 

343 

57 

88 

13 

185 

1.9 

342 

49 

87 

12 

194 

1.9 

1917  

■351 

50 

87 

11 

203 

2.0 

1918  

363 

46 

85 

10 

222 

2.0 

1919  

365 

56 

84 

9 

216 

2. 1 

360 

64 

83 

8 

205 

1  9 

360 

62 

82 

7 

209 

1.9 

356 

53 

81 

6 

216 

2.0 

1923  

355 

43 

80 

5 

227 

2.1 

1924  

356 

59 

77 

4 

216 

1.9 

1925  

360 

43 

75 

3 

239 

2.1 

359 

59 

73 

3 

224 

1.9 

1927  

359 

51 

70 

3 

235 

2.0 

1928  

362 

50 

68 

2 

242 

2.0 

1929  

365 

40 

65 

2 

25o 

2. 1 

370 

36 

63 

2 

269 

2.2 

366 

42 

61 

2 

261 

2. 1 

1932  

373 

34 

59 

2 

278 

2.2 

1933  

341 

29 

58 

253 

2.0 

1934  

305 

18 

57 

229 

1.8 

1935  

345 

21 

55 

268 

2. 1 

1 0^ 

54 

250 

2.0 

1937  

350 

36 

53 

260 

2.0 

1938  

351 

25 

52 

273 

2. 1 

1939  

335 

27 

51 

256 

2.0 

1940  

343 

50 

1  Estimated  from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Includes  acreage  of  all 
crops  harvested  and  the  acreage  of  land  in  nonbearing  fruits  and  tree  nuts  and  farm  gardens. 

2  Acreage  figures  from  1910-18  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  Misc.  Pub.  No.  260  and  apply  to  the  cal- 
endar year.  From  1919-39,  estimates  from  Program  Development  and  Coordination,  BAE. 
The  data  for  this  period  have  application  to  the  crop  year  rather  than  to  the  calendar  year. 

3  Compiled  from  feed  consumption  of  work  animals  as  shown  by  the  National  Research 
Project,  Work  Projects  Administration  reports,  "Tractors,  Trucks,  and  Automobiles,"  and 
from  reports  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  relative  to  numbers  of  horses  and  mules. 
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mediately  replaced  driving  and  car- 
riage animals;  tractors  were  adopted 
first  for  heavy-duty  work  only.  Early 
tractors  did  not  seem  to  make  the 
farm  more  efficient  because  farmers 
kept  workstock  for  performing  many 
jobs  that  could  not  be  done  satisfac- 
torily with  tractors. 

More  Tractors 

Reductions  in  numbers  of  work 
animals  came  faster  in  the  middle 
1920's,  when  the  production  of 
general-purpose  tractors  began  to  in- 

j  crease  markedly.  In  all  sections 
more  and  more  tractors  appeared. 
Work  animals  were  sold  or  died 
without  replacement.  The  1929  de- 
pression lowered  farm  prices  and 
slowed  up  farm  mechanization,  but 

I  even  then  horse  and  mule  numbers 
continued  to  decline,  largely  because 
few  colts  had  been  raised,  The  aver- 
age age  of  farm  horses  went  up. 

1  More  and  more  land  formerly  needed 
for  feeding  workstock  became  avail- 

'  able  for  other  uses. 

Thus,  in  30  years,  reductions  in 
horse  and  mule  numbers  on  farms 
have  made  available  for  other  uses 

•  about  35,000,000  acres  of  harvested 
cropland.  To  this  should  be  added 
about  15,000,000  acres  no  longer 
needed  for  animals  in  cities  and 
towns.  Workstock  also  are  using 
less  pasture  land,  for  they  now  use 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  feed 
produced  from  pasture  compared  to 
about  20  percent  in  1910.  Reductions 
in  export  outlets  have  made  about 
10,000,000  surplus  acres.  Although 
export  reductions  have  been  marked 
for  some  crops,  they  have  been  a 
smaller  factor  in  the  farm  problem 
than  mechanization.  In  recent  years 
about  25,000,000  acres  of  harvest 
cropland  have  been  used  to  produce 


our  principal  agricultural  export 
products,  about  10,000,000  fewer 
acres  than  in  1910-14.  This  reduc- 
tion would  be  more  than  30,000,000 
acres,  if  we  consider  the  years  imme- 
diately after  the  World  War. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  continued 
increase  in  "surplus  acres"  and  let  it 
go  at  that  would  be  far  too  simple. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  opposing  trends 
have  been  at  work. 

On  the  one  hand,  lost  outlets  for 
their  produce  have  thrown  millions 
of  acres  of  cropland  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed.  Fully  as  impor- 
tant in  building  up  surpluses  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  use  of  im- 
proved technology,  which  has  in- 
creased the  production  per  acre. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Corn 
Belt  where  hybrids  boost  yields 
materially. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population 
itself  has  increased  about  40,000,000 
since  1910.  This  would  have  brought 
a  need  for  a  larger  agricultural  plant, 
but  for  farm  mechanization  and  in- 
creased acre  yields. 

Throughout  the  past  30  years  a 
fairly  constant  average  of  about  2 
acres  of  cropland  per  capita  has  been 
used  for  producing  food,  fiber,  and 
tobacco  for  our  domestic  population. 

80,000,000  Acres 

We  now  have  80,000,000  acres 
more  cropland  for  the  40,000,000  peo- 
ple added  to  our  population  since 
1 910 — 50,000,000  acres  of  cropland 
that  were  used  for  producing  horse 
and  mule  feed  in  1910-14 — extra 
acres,  provided  without  clearing  new 
land  or  drastically  changing  the  Na- 
tion's diet;  about  10,000,000  acres 
have  been  made  available  by  reduced 
exports;  and  around  20,000,000  acres 
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of  new  land  have  been  cleared. 
These  additions  have  kept  the  acres 
of  cropland  per  capita  at  about  the 
same  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

The  reduction  in  the  feed  needs 
of  horses  and  mules,  together  with 
the  reduced  foreign  markets,  have 
been  important  factors  contributing 
to  our  farm  problem.  The  agricul- 
tural surpluses  of  today  and  the  large 
supplies  disposed  of  in  many  recent 
years  at  very  low  prices  were  created 
largely  because  of  these  reduced  out- 
lets. But  other  factors  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  same  end.  Outstanding 
among  these  have  been  unemploy- 
ment and  the  accompanying  low 
purchasing  power  of  many  urban 
workers. 

Today's  agricultural  surpluses  may 
be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  Nation 
in  the  coming  years.  Defense  spend- 
ing and  lend-lease  buying  are  current 
stimulants  that  can  facilitate  the 
shifts  from  surplus  products  to  prod- 
ucts the  Nadon  has  always  needed. 
For  example,  the  defense  program 
already  is  resulting  in  vasdy  im- 
proved demand  for  many  products, 
notably  meats,  other  animal  products, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  England  and 
her  allies  are  requesting  more  and 


more  of  these  products.  Under  these 
conditions  production  of  livestock 
products  will  need  to  be  increased. 
Our  surplus  grains  provide  an  imme- 
diate basis  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  desired  increase.  Even  so,  sur- 
pluses will  continue  to  exist  for  some 
products,  especially  cotton  and  some 
types  of  tobacco. 

New  industrial  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucts are  also  opening  a  real,  though 
small  outlet  for  surplus  agricultural 
production  today — and  offer  even 
greater  hope  for  the  future. 

Some  producers  of  these  surplus 
products  can  make  desirable  adjust- 
ments by  reducing  their  acreage  of 
crops  for  which  present  supplies  are 
burdensome  and  by  diverting  this 
land  to  the  production  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  best  adapted  to  our  pres- 
ent and  prospective  future  needs. 

In  the  absence  of  all  these  wardme 
considerations,  we  can  sdll  turn  our 
resources  to  the  task  of  more  ade- 
quately feeding,  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing our  own  people — a  task  we  have 
only  begun.  The  millions  of  acres 
released  by  workstock  reductions  and 
export  losses  are  needed  badly  if  we 
can  only  do  our  job  of  wisely  direct- 
ing their  use  today  and  tomorrow. 


The  dynamic  forces  that  are  most  profoundly  affecting  the  nature 
of  rural  life  today  derive  from  the  industrial  city  and  the  metro- 
politan community;  and  the  most  central  characteristic  of  these 
forces  is  the  economic  interdependence  that  modern  technology 
and  industrialism  have  introduced  into  the  country  as  well  as  the 
city.  A  situation  has  been  created  out  of  which  new  kinds  of 
economic  disparities  and  social  dislocations  have  developed. 
Measures  conceived  in  traditional  terms,  although  helpful,  have 
generally  failed  to  achieve  any  substantial  adjustment. 

— Paul  Johnstone 
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Tenure  Status  of 

FARM  PEOPLE,  1940 

By  JOHN  F.  TIMMONS.  Several  questions  of  national — per- 
haps international — importance  are  raised  by  1940  Census  figures, 
which  show  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  farms  operated  by  ten- 
ants. This  article  discusses  some  of  the  implications  in  general 
terms  for  the  Country  as  a  whole. 


FOR  THE  second  time  in 
American  history,  the  pro- 
portion of  farms  operated 
by  tenants   has  fallen — 


from  42.4  percent  in  1930  and  42.1 
percent  in  1935  to  38.7  percent  in 
1940. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
farmers  who  owned  all  or  a  part  of 
their  farms  went  up — from  56.7  per- 
cent in  1930  and  57.2  percent  in  1935 
to  60.7  percent  in  1940.  Managers 
decreased  from  0.9  percent  in  1930 
and  0,7  percent  in  1935  to  0.6  per- 
cent in  1940. 

Significant  increases  occurred  in 
the  proportion  of  farm  men  not 
classed  as  farm  operators;  the  num- 
ber increased  16.7  percent  between 
1930  and  1935,  and  25  percent  be- 
tween 1935  and  1940.  These  figures 
exclude  farm  operators  but  include 
wage  and  family  laborers  and  other 
men,  some  of  whom  were  not  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  but  were 
counted  as  farm  people  by  the  census. 

These  figures — which  apply  to  the 
whole  Nation,  although  wide  varia- 
tions occurred  in  different  areas — 
raise  important  questions  about  the 


security  of  farm  people  and  the  Na- 
tional welfare. 

Has  the  tenure  status  of  farm  peo- 
ple improved?  What  happens  to 
farmers  who  move  out  of  the  tenant 
group?  How  do  these  shifts  affect 
agricultural  security  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farm  plant? 

Fewer  tenants  may  mean  that 
more  farmers  are  becoming  owners, 
or  that  tenants  are  becoming  mere 
wage  laborers.  Obviously,  the 
changes  in  the  number  and  propor- 
tion of  tenants  mean  little  in  them- 
selves. The  landed  status  of  the 
entire  farm  population  must  be  con- 
sidered because  a  change  in  the  status 
of  any  one  tenure  group  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  adequate 
thought  of  the  effect  of  the  change 
upon  all  other  tenure  groups. 

In  an  attempt  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  farm  tenure,  the  number  of 
males,  20  years  of  age  and  older,  was 
taken  from  the  last  three  census 
enumerations  of  farm  population. 

This  number,  which  made  up  the 
total  number  of  potential  and  actual 
farm  operators,  was  divided  into  two 
groups:  Landed  farm  people,  mean- 
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ing  full  owners,  part  owners,  and 
managers;  and  landless  farm  people, 
meaning  tenants  (both  croppers  and 
other  tenants),  wage  and  family  la- 
borers, and  other  farm  men  not 
operating  farms.  This  latter  group 
(the  difference  between  adult  male 
farm  population  and  landed  farm 
people)  was  subdivided  into  tenants, 
as  listed  in  census  reports,  and  male 
farm  nonoperators  including  all  farm 
men  not  counted  as  full  owners, 
part  owners,  managers,  or  tenants. 

Several  deficiencies  of  this  proce- 
dure must  be  noted,  although  it  is 
believed  that  they  do  not  invalidate 
the  reasoning.  Managers  were  arbi- 
trarily classified  as  landed  farm  peo- 
ple, although  they  could  logically  be 
considered  landless  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  own  the  land  they  manage. 
However,  their  tenure  status  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  landed  farm 
people  from  the  viewpoint  of  eco- 
nomic security.  Managers  generally 
manage  another's  land,  rather  than 
operate  their  own  land  by  choice,  and 
frequently  own  some  land  as  an  in- 
vestment. The  number  of  managers 
is  small  compared  to  the  other  groups 
so  that  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
classified  has  little  effect  on  total 
numbers  in  the  latter. 

Many  persons  living  on  farms  are 
engaged  in  nonfarm  work.  In  1930 
this  number  was  1,504,000.  Largely 
offsetting  this  figure  are  the  people 
working  on  farms  but  not  living  on 
farms.  In  1930  this  number  was 
1,341,000,  of  whom  894,000  were 
rural  nonfarm  and  447,000  were 
urban  persons.  Also  farm  women 
and  farm  males  under  20  years  of 
age  make  up  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  farm  nonoperator 
group  and  a  small  proportion  of  the 
farm  operator  group.  Present  infor- 
mation does  not  permit  adjustments 


to  be  made  for  all  of  these  conditions. 

The  1935  census  data  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  1930  and  1940  data  in 
several  respects,  including  definitions 
of  terms  and  dates.  However,  1935 
data  were  included  for  the  benefit  of 
those  wishing  to  see  5-year  changes 
uncorrected  for  incomparabilities  of 
census  enumerations. 

Some  readers  may  disagree  with 
the  use  and  interpretation  given  to 
the  terms  "landed"  and  "landless" 
since  "landedness"  or  "landlessness" 
is  largely  a  matter  of  degree;  there 
is  no  sharp  differentiation  between 
the  two  terms.  It  can  logically  be 
reasoned  that  no  one  is  completely 
landed  since  no  individual  has  inex- 
tricable or  absolute  control  over  land. 
Likewise,  no  one  is  completely  land- 
less since  every  member  of  society 
has  certain  rights  in  land;  if  not  indi- 
vidually then  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  member  of  society  in 
which  the  ultimate  and  over-all  rights 
in  land  are  vested  (for  example, 
powers  to  police,  to  condemn,  and  to 
tax). 

Obviously,  heavily  encumbered 
owners  may  have  less  control  over 
land  than  some  tenants  holding  land 
under  a  long-time  leasing  arrange- 
ment or  even  some  resident  wage 
laborers  possessing  long-term  assur- 
ance from  their  employees  of  keeping 
their  home,  their  garden,  and  their 
job. 

Landless  Farm  People 

In  consideration  of  control  over 
land  and  the  limitations  of  available 
information,  the  classification  of 
owners,  part  owners,  and  managers 
as  "landed"  and  tenants,  laborers, 
and  other  farm  men  as  "landless" 
appears  reasonable  for  purposes  of 
this  analysis. 
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Landless  farm  people  (that  is,  men 
on  farms  who  were  not  classified  as 
owners  or  managers)  are  increasing 
in  number  despite  the  decreases  in 
the  percentage  and  number  of  ten- 
ants, according  to  the  1940  Census 
of  Agriculture.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  declined  303,094,  or  1 1 
percent,  during  the  past  10  years, 
the  number  of  farm  nonoperators — 
many  of  whom  were  formerly  ten- 
ants— has  risen  1,004,431,  or  46  per- 
cent, during  the  same  period.  The 
total  male  farm  population  not  clas- 
sified as  owners  or  managers  rose 
from  4,851,000  in  1930  to  5,552,000 
in  1940.  They  and  their  families  con- 
stitute 60  percent  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation, more  than  18,000,000  persons. 

Recent  studies  have  indicated 
rapid  tenure  shifts  in  certain  areas, 
but  their  magnitude  throughout  the 
country  was  not  known  until  the 
1940  census  returns  were  released. 

A  study  by  the  Arkansas  experi- 
ment station  last  June  found  that  be- 
tween 1935  and  1938  renters  and 
croppers  decreased  17  percent  in  the 
Delta  section  of  that  State,  and  wage 
laborers  also  increased  17  percent  in 
number.  In  the  coastal  plain  area, 
renters  and  croppers  decreased  9  per- 
cent, while  wage  laborers  doubled. 
Indications  are  that  these  shifts  have 
since  been  accelerated. 

Acreage  Reductions 

Besides  the  complete  displacement 
of  large  numbers  of  tenants,  many 
tenants  have  been  displaced  partly  or 
economically  through  reductions  in 
acreages — particularly  in  the  South- 
ern cotton  areas.  Even  though  a 
complete  tenure  change  is  not  made, 
the  acreage  per  tenant  is  so  reduced 


that  the  tenant  must  depend  largely 
upon  wage  labor  for  a  living.  Fre- 
quently these  tenants  are  little  differ- 
ent from  wage  laborers. 

Full  owner-operators  have  in- 
creased 172,494  during  the  past 
decade.  Information  is  not  yet  avail- 
able concerning  the  proportion  of 
these  farmers  whose  farms  are  mort- 
gaged and  the  amount  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  per  farm,  both  of  which 
are  important  factors  influencing  the 
tenure  status  of  encumbered  owners. 
The  number  of  part  owners  has  de- 
creased by  41,711,  and  there  are 
19,538  fewer  managers.  Compared 
to  1930  figures,  these  three  tenure 
groups  have  increased  111,245,  or 
slightly  more  than  3  percent.  Com- 
pared to  1935,  the  number  of  landed 
farm  people  has  fallen  by  211,667  or 
more  than  5  percent., 

The  total  farm  population  in  1940 
was  practically  the  same  as  in  1930 
but  was  about  5  percent  smaller  than 
in  1935 — a  reflection  of  the  back-to- 
the-city  movement  of  the  late  thirties. 

The  total  adult  male  population  in- 
creased 812,582  during  the  past  10 
years,  yet  was  77,678  lower  than  the 
1935  figure.  The  difference  between 
landed  farm  people  and  total  adult 
male  farm  people  for  1940  leaves 
more  than  5,500,000  adult  male  farm 
people  considered  landless.  This 
number  exceeds  by  700,000,  or  14 
percent,  the  1930  figures  and  by 
100,000,  or  2  percent,  those  of  1935. 

Included  in  these  figures  are  ten- 
ants, the  number  of  whom  fell  11 
percent  between  1930  and  1940  and 
almost  18  percent  between  1935  and 
1940.  These  decreases  were  offset 
by  46  and  25  percent  increases  in  the 
number  of  farm  nonoperators  (in  the 
10  years  and  5  years,  respectively). 
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Larger  and  Scarcer  Farms 

And  while  the  number  of  landless 
farm  people  increased,  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  decreased  by  191,849, 
or  3.1  percent,  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. There  were  1.5  farm  men  for 
each  farm  in  1940  as  compared  to 
1.3  in  1930,  a  13-percent  rise. 

During  the  same  period  the 
amount  of  land  in  farms  increased 
73,700,000  acres,  or  7.5  percent. 
This  means  that  the  average  farm 
grew  17  acres,  or  10.8  percent,  dur- 
ing the  decade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
new  farm  land  is  equivalent  to  470,- 
000  farms,  each  as  large  as  the  aver- 
age farm  in  1930.  Yet,  despite  this 
greater  farm  acreage,  the  number  of 
farms  actually  declined.  It  is  appar- 
ent, therefore,  that  farm  land  is  being 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  fewer 
operators,  while  the  gulf  is  widening 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 
achievement  of  farm  home  owner- 
ship by  farm  people. 

Although  1940  census  information 
concerning  the  number  of  farms  in 
various  size  groupings  was  not  avail- 
able for  this  study,  indications  are 
that  both  large  farms  and  small  or 
subsistence  farms  have  increased, 
while  medium  or  family  farms  have 
decreased. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  ar- 
rive at  what  should  be  the  tenure 
goal  of  farm  people — owner  opera- 
tor, tenant  operator,  farm  laborer,  or 
a  combination  of  these.  Whether 
the  large-scale  commercial  farm  op- 
erated by  laborers  with  its  efficiencies 
of  production,  or  whether  the  family- 
sized,  owner-operated  farm,  or  the 
tenant-operated  farm  is  best,  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
From  the  viewpoints  of  security  and 


economic  and  social  well-being,  there 
appears  to  be  far  more  divergence 
within  these  groups  than  between 
them.  Some  farm  people  may  be 
better  off  as  renters  under  an  equi- 
table and  relatively  secure  leasing  ar- 
rangement than  as  owners  heavily 
encumbered.  Similarly,  some  farm 
people  may  be  in  a  better  position 
working  as  wage  laborers  protected 
by  minimum  wage  and  labor  stand- 
ards than  either  owning  or  rent- 
ing land  under  unfavorable  tenure 
arrangements. 

Keener  Competition 

Competition  among  landless  farm 
people  for  farms  has  become  very 
keen  as  a  result  of  recent  tenure 
changes.  Rent  is  frequently  bid 
up  far  above  the  amount  which 
the  sustained  productive  capacity  of 
the  land  can  support.  Soil  is  de- 
pleted and  living  standards  are  re- 
duced. And  the  sums  paid  as  rents 
actually  include  capital  value  of  land 
and  funds  diverted  from  the  living 
of  farm  families.  Rental  arrange- 
ments are  said  to  be  changing  rapidly 
through  bonus  payments  and  varia- 
tions in  relative  contributions  and 
receipts  of  landlord  and  tenants. 

Recent  hearings  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  indi- 
cate that  at  least  one  of  the  largest 
insurance  companies  is  realizing  a 
higher  rate  of  return  in  rents  from 
foreclosed  farms  than  it  is  receiving 
from  its  investment  in  farm  mort- 
gages. This  implies  that  rents  are 
relatively  higher  than  are  interest 
rates,  and  one  may  infer  that  owner- 
operatorship  is  more  profitable  than 
is  tenant-operatorship.  But  instead 
of  benefiting  from  the  economic  and 
social  advantages  of  ownership,  an 
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The  Landed  Status  of  American  Farm  People  1 

[In  thousands] 


Item 

1940 

1935 

1930 

Rural  farm  population  

30, 151 

'  31,  oUl 

30, 158 

Adult  male  farm  population  3  

Landed  farm  people  5  

n  ooo 
y,  -iOO 

3  4  9,  365 

8,  475 

3,  73o 

3, 947 

3,  624 

c  ceo 

C    A  1  Q 

J,  418 

4,  831 

Tenants  

2, 361 

2,  865 

2,  664 

Farm  nonoperators 

3, 191 

2,  553 

2, 186 

Number  of  farms  ,  

6^097 

6'  812 

6,  289 

Acres  of  land  in  farms  

1, 060,  507 

1, 054,  515 

986, 771 

Average  acres  per  farm  8  

173.9 

154.8 

156.9 

Number  of  adult  male  farm  people  per  farm  8  

1.52 

1. 37 

1.34 

Acres  per  adult  male  8  

114 

113 

116 

i  Adapted  from  census  reports.  All  1940  census  information  is  preliminary. 
>  Total  farm  population  not  broken  down  for  1935  Census. 

•  Includes  males  20  years  of  age  and  older.  Increase  in  adult  males  between  1930  and  1940 
is  due  largely  to  age  changes,  as  total  farm  population  has  changed  very  little. 

<  Based  on  average  percentages  males  20  years  of  age  and  older  were  of  the  total  farm  popu- 
lation in  1930  and  1940.  This  item  not  reported  in  1935  census. 
« Includes  full  owners,  part  owners,  and  managers. 

*  Includes  tenants,  sharecroppers  and  farm  nonoperators,  and  obtained  as  the  difference 
between  adult  male  farm  population  and  landed  farm  people. 

i  Includes  wage  and  family  laborers  and  other  adult  male  farm  people  who  are  not  owners, 
managers,  or  tenants. 

Changes  by  Number  and  Percentages  in  the  Landed  Status  of 
American  Farmers 


Item 

Change  from — 

1930  to  1940 

1935  to  1940 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Rural  farm  population  

Adult  male  farm  population  

Landed  farm  people  

Landless  farm  people  

Tenants  

Farm  nonoperators  

Number  of  farms  

Acres  of  land  in  farms  

Average  acres  in  farms  

Men  per  farm  

-6,  437 
812,  582 
111,245 
701,  337 

—  303,094 
1,004, 431 

—  191,849 
73,  736,  339 

17.0 

0. 18 

-0.  02 
9.  59 
3.  07 
14.  46 
-11.38 
45. 94 
-3.  05 
7.47 
10.  84 
13.  43 

-1,649,  831 
-77, 678 
-211,667 
133, 989 
-503,884 
637,  873 
-716, 000 
5,  992,  244 
19. 1 
0.  15 

-5. 19 
-0.  83 
-5.  36 
2.  47 
-17.  59 
24.  99 
—  10.  51 
0.  57 
12.34 
10.  95 
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Percentage  of  Change  in  the  Number  of  Farm  Operators  by 
Tenure,  1930-40 


Geographic 
division 


Total 
oper- 
ators 


Tenure  of  farm  operators 


Full 
owners 


Part 
owners 


Man- 
agers 


Tenants 


All 


Crop- 
pers 


New  England  

Middle  Atlantic  

East  North  Central 
West  North  Central. . . 

South  Atlantic  

East  South  Central 
West  South  Central .  .  . 

Mountain  

Pacific  

United  States .... 


8.2 
-2.7 

4. 1 
-2.0 
-3.7 
-3.7 
-12.6 
-3.  2 

5.  5 


8.5 
-3.2 
6.0 
-2.3 
11. 1 
12.5 
10.8 
—  1.5 
7-6 


3.8 
16.9 
-6.8 
-13.3 
-11.4 
-9.8 
7.7 
-6.4 
5.0 


43.4 
-37.5 
-32.3 
-37-6 
-33.2 

19.4 
-4.4 
-35.6 
-54.3 


26.9 
-3.4 
6.2 
4. 1 
-15.7 
-13.7 
-26.2 
-2.4 
10.5 


-27.5 
-17.5 
-47.3 


-3.0 


5.9     -6. 4 


-35.0 


-11.4 


-30.3 


Adapted  from  census  reports;  1940  census  data  are  preliminary.  Croppers  reported  for 
southern  States  only. 


increasing  number  of  farm  people 
remain  without  land  and  must  de- 
pend upon  either  receiving  employ- 
ment or  land  on  a  decreasing  num- 
ber of  farms. 

Agricultural  mechanization,  im- 
proved productive  practices,  shifts  in 
land  uses,  and  natural  hazards  have 
been  potent  forces  in  reducing  the 
number  of  farms  and  in  changing 
the  relative  tenure  status  of  farm 
people. 

These  factors  have  caused  many 
farmers  to  organize  their  farms  in 
such  a  manner  that  tenants  have  been 
forced  down  the  agricultural  ladder  as 
sharecroppers  and  wage  laborers,  resi- 
dent or  migrant;  other  farm  people 
can  find  neither  farms  to  rent  nor 
other  agricultural  employment.  In 
this  way,  the  total  number  of  ten- 
ant-operated farms  has  been  reduced 


without  a  corresponding  decline  in 
the  total  number  of  persons  depend- 
ent upon  agriculture  for  a  living. 
According  to  the  best  information 
available,  changes  of  this  type  have 
been  especially  rapid  in  the  past  few 
years. 

More  industrial  opportunities, 
brought  about  by  defense  orders  and 
generally  improved  business  condi- 
tions, are  attracting  many  persons 
from  the  landless  group.  Those  taken 
into  the  armed  services  likewise  tend 
to  lower  the  number  of  men  in  agri- 
culture. In  some  areas,  especially  in 
places  near  industrial  developments, 
a  shortage  of  farm  laborers  is  antici- 
pated for  this  coming  year.  But 
these  conditions  may  be  temporary, 
and  another  back-to-the-land  move- 
ment similar  to  that  in  the  early  thir- 
ties may  be  expected  unless  steps  are 
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Farm  Tenancy  and  Prices 


Percentage 
change  in 
proportion  of 
farms  oper- 
ated  by  ten- 

ants  from 
previous  cen' 
sus  year  1 


+  10.9 
+  24.3 
+  4.8 
+  3.0 


Percentage 
change  in 
average  farm 
prices  for  the 
5-year  period 
preceding 
each  census 
enumeration  2 


—  11.8 
-16.7 
+  45.8 
+  99.3 


Year 


1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 


Percentage 
change  in 
proportion  of 
farms  oper- 
ated  by  ten- 
ants from 
previous  cen- 
sus  year  1 


+  1.3 
+  9.8 
-.7 
-5.7 


Percentage 
change  in 
average  farm 
prices  for  the 
5-year  period 
preceding 
each  census 
enumeration  * 


—  11.  1 
+  .2 
-42.3 
+  21.2 


1  Derived  from  census  reports. 

2  From  U.  S.  D.  A.  Technical  Bulletin  703  and  the  Agricultural  Situation. 


taken  to  prevent  it  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  present  crisis. 

Improvement  in  tenure  conditions 

i  is  frequently  associated  with  increas- 
ing farm  prices.  Better  incomes  re- 
sulting from  higher  prices  should 
improve  the  purchasing  power  of  all 

i  farmers  regardless  of  tenure  status, 
but  may  not  bring  about  improved 
tenure  conditions.   Since  1880,  rec- 

i  ords  comparing  farm  prices  and  the 
proportion  of  tenancy  show  little  re- 
lationship between  farm  prices  and 
the  amount  of  tenancy. 

,  While  tenancy  increased  during 
each  census  period  up  to  1930,  agri- 
cultural prices  have  varied  greatly 
between  a  low  index  of  57.9  for  1895- 

1 1900  to  a  high  of  168.2  for  1915-20. 

In  1890,  1900,  and  1925,  tenancy 
increased   while   farm   prices  de- 

1  creased;  in  1910,  1920,  and  1930, 

,  tenancy  increased  while  prices  in- 
creased; in  1935,  tenancy  decreased 

1  slightly  while  prices  decreased  sig- 
nificantly; and  only  one  time,  in 
1940,  tenancy  decreased  while  prices 
increased.  A  similar  lack  of  relation- 
ship exists  between  farm  prices  and 


changes  in  the  landed  status  of  all 
farm  people.  While  farm  prices 
went  up  21.2  percent  between  1935 
and  1940,  the  number  of  landed  farm 
people  fell  5.36  percent  and  the  num- 
ber of  landless  farm  people  rose  2.47 
percent. 

Many  significant  regional  varia- 
tions in  tenure  conditions  are  ob- 
scured in  national  averages  and  in- 
terpretations. For  example,  the 
West  North  Central  States  report  an 
increase  in  tenancy  and  a  decrease  in 
full  owners,  both  contrary  to  national 
averages.  The  East  North  Central 
and  Pacific  States  report  increases  in 
total  farm  operators  and  increases  in 
tenancy,  in  contrast  to  national  aver- 
ages. Although  farm  population 
figures  by  age  and  sex  groupings  are 
not  yet  available  by  States,  indica- 
tions are  that  sharp  regional  varia- 
tions will  be  found.  Regional 
variations  also  occur  with  regard  to 
the  causes  of  tenure  changes,  proba- 
ble future  trends,  and  possible  reme- 
dial measures  for  ameliorating  tenure 
conditions. 
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The  National  Income 

AND  NATIONAL  DEBT 

By  HENRY  A.  WALLACE.  The  Vice  President  considers  the 
increasing  national  debt  and  contends  that  "we  will  have  little  to 
fear  if  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable  price 
level  and  if  we  don't  allow  unemployment  and  curtailed  purchas- 
ing power  to  develop!' 


WHEN  THE  WAR 
comes  to  an  end  there  in- 
evitably will  be  certain  per- 
sons who  will  think  that 
the  Federal  budget  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  cut  in  half,  or  more. 

Those  persons  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous influence  when  this  war  is  over, 
and  their  influence  will  be  felt  at 
once  with  respect  to  several  farm 
programs. 

I  know  that  many  farmers  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  mounting 
Federal  debt— what  it  means  to  farm 
prices,  to  land  values,  national  finan- 
cial stability,  the  permanence  of  our 
land  policies. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  facts,  not  gen- 
erally available,  which  I  find  useful 
in  balancing  our  viewpoints  on  the 
debt  burden  and  our  ability  to  pay 
for  the  things  the  Nation  needs  for 
adequate  defense  and  to  prevent  un- 
employment afterwards. 

To  many  persons  it  may  be  sur- 
prising that  this  year,  with  our  na- 
tional income  greater  than  in  1929, 
interest  charges  on  total  debts  in  the 
United  States  will  be  only  about 
$6,300,000,000,  compared  to  about 
$9,500,000,000  in  1929,  a  reduction 
of  about  $3,000,000,000,  or  one-third. 
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It  is  important  that  we  understand 
why  we  have  been  able  to  carry  an 
increased  Federal  debt  and  still  have 
interest  charges  on  all  debts  less  than 
in  1929. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  since  1932  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  private  capital,  in  the  face 
of  world  preparations  for  war,  could 
not  expand  sufficiendy  to  restore  full 
employment  and  purchasing  power. 

More  recendy  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  debt  has  been  due  to  the 
need  for  building  our  defenses  to  pre- 
vent being  engulfed  by  aggression. 

By  the  end  of  1941  we  shall  find 
that  private  long-term  debts  will 
be  about  $10,000,000,000  less  than  in 
1929,  private  short-term  debts  about 
$13,000,000,000  less,  State  and  local 
government  debts  about  $3,000,000,- 
000  greater,  and  the  net  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  about  $30,000,- 
000,000  greater.  Thus  the  total  of 
these  debts,  which  in  1940  was 
$5,000,000,000  less  than  in  1929,  will 
this  year  be  about  $10,000,000,000 
greater  than  in  1929;  but  interest 
charges,  because  of  lower  interest 
rates,  will  be  fully  $3,000,000,000  less 
than  in  1929. 
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Gross  and  net  public  debt 


Year 

Gross  public  debt 

Net  public  debt 

Total 

Federal 

Federal 

agency 

State 
and 
local 

Total 

Federal 

and 
Federal 
agency 

State 
and 
local 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1921  

32,  364 

23,  438 

450 

8,  476 

29,  573 

23,  025 

6,  548 

1020 

34,  928 

16,  301 

1, 867 

16, 760 

28,  946 

15,  706 

13,  240 

1932  

42,  265 

20,  805 

2, 130 

19,  330 

34,  462 

18, 142 

16,  320 

1933  

46,  611 

23,815 

3, 279 

19, 517 

36, 030 

19, 691 

16,  339 

1940  

73, 079 

45, 024 

7, 809 

20,  246 

52,  507 

36,  296 

16,  211 

1941 1  

84, 000 

"54,  750 

9, 250 

20, 000 

62, 000 

46, 000 

16, 000 

,   1  Estimated. 


Net  private  debt  in  the  United  States  for  selected  years 


Year 

Total 
long'and 
short- 

term 
private 

debt 

Short- 
term 

private 
debt 

Long-term  private  debt 

Total 

Corporate 

Nonco 

Farm 
mortgage 

-porate 

Urban 
real-estate 
mortgage 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1921  

95,  413 

38,  982 

56,  431 

32,  350 

10,  702 

13,  379 

1929  

143, 650 

56,  504 

87, 146 

45,  316 

9,631 

32, 199 

1932  

121,  596 

35,  391 

86,  205 

46,  845 

8, 638 

30,  722 

1933  

113,  200 

31,927 

81, 273 

45,  444 

7, 887 

27,  942 

1940  

115,017 

39, 335 

75, 682 

41, 692 

6,910 

27, 080 

1941 1  

120, 000 

43, 000 

77, 000 

42, 000 

6,900 

28, 100 

Estimated. 
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So  far  we  have  fought  our  way  out 
of  the  economic  depression  and  have 
made  headway  on  our  defense  pro- 
gram without  any  real  burden  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.,  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  this  year's  interest 
charges  on  private  long-term  and 
Government  debts  are  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  national  income,  whereas 
in  1932  they  amounted  to  more  than 
15  percent  of  a  national  income  that 
had  been  cut  in  two,  and  to  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  national  income  in  1929. 

If  we  can  keep  this  healthy  relation 
between  the  Nation's  capacity  to 
carry  its  justifiable  debts  and  the 
annual  interest  costs,  we  have  little 
to  worry  about. 

But  we  will  have  a  great  deal  to 
worry  about  if,  when  the  defense 
program  is  over,  the  props  are 
knocked  from  farm  purchasing 
power  by  the  destruction  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  the  stamp  plan,  and 
the  surplus  removal  system,  and  if 
we  also  knock  the  props  from  city 
purchasing  power  by  allowing  unem- 
ployment to  develop. 

We  must  be  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  at  that  point  many  short- 
sighted persons  with  old  ideas  will 
urge  the  destruction  of  these  protec- 
tive devices  that  rest  on  Government 
credit  and  Government  fiscal  policies. 
Such  a  destruction  would  reduce  the 
national  income  to  such  a  low  point 
that  interest  charges  would  repre- 
sent at  least  15  percent  and  possibly 
20  percent  of  our  national  income. 
No  country  can  endure  such  a  situa- 
tion without  upheaval. 

We  will  have  little  to  fear  if  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tively stable  price  level  and  if  we 
don't  allow  unemployment  and  cur- 
tailed purchasing  power  to  develop. 
These  evils  we  can  stave  off  if,  as 


consumers,  we  conserve  and  save  our 
rising  purchasing  power  for  the  post- 
defense  time,  when  we  shall  need  it; 
if,  as  businessmen,  we  begin  to  think  j  1 
up  post-defense  production  programs' 
for  peacetime  goods;  and,  if  as  Gov- 
ernment agents,  we  plan  for  public 
works  and  other  programs  in  which 
private  and  Government  capital  co- 
operate to  keep  our  manpower  and 
our  physical  resources  fully  em- 
ployed. 

The  steps  needed  to  sustain  full 
employment  beyond  the  defense  pro- 
gram have  not  been  developed.  I 
hope  a  rural  conservation  works  pro- 
gram will  be  included.  The  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  has 
made  recommendations  to  develop 
resources  and  stabilize  employment, 
with  special  reference  to  land  use  and 
public  works  and  water  and  energy 
development  policies.  There  are 
proposals  for  a  rural  housing  pro- 
gram and  for  transcontinental  high- 
ways. Private  industry,  too,  is 
thinking  of  new  products  and  new 
uses  of  old  products  at  lower  costs  as 
ways  of  supplying  employment  when 
defense  orders  taper  off.  Much  is 
expected  of  the  greatly  expanded  air 
transport  industry  for  peacetime 
commerce. 

If  we  inaugurate  these  broad  pro- 
grams of  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, major  financial  requirements 
will  be  involved;  the  Federal  budget 
as  well  as  private  capital  will  need  to 
play  a  major  role. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  our 
data  on  the  annual  cost  of  carrying 
an  increasing  national  debt  (public 
and  private)  becomes  pertinent. 

Those  who  have  seriously  studied 
the  gready  changed  economic  and 
financial  conditions  are  no  longer  as 
concerned  about  so-called  Govern- 
ment spending  as  they  used  to  be. 
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Not  that  we  see  our  way  clearly 
through  the  new  debt  structure  that 
has  been  reared  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  depression  of  the  1930's  and 
the  defense  program,  but  we  do  see 
more  clearly  that  the  huge  volume  of 
Federal  finances  is  but  a  feature  of 
the  tremendous  world  changes  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  frightened 
by  the  prospect  of  a  Federal  deficit 


of  one  or  two  billion  dollars,  when 
we  saw  a  national  income  of  only 
$40,000,000,000  or  $50,000,000,000. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  envision 
a  national  income  of  $100,000,000,- 
000  or  more  and  see  more  clearly  the 
joint  function  of  Government  and 
private  funds  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  and  human 
resources  and  to  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life. 


Net  public  debt  and  interest 


Year 

Federal  Government  and  Federal 
agency  debt 

State  and  local  government  debt 

Net  debt 

Interest 
rate 

Interest 

Net  debt 

Interest 
rate 

Interest 

1921    

1929  

1932  

1933  

1940  

1941 1  

Million 
dollars 
23, 025 
15,  706 
18, 142 
19, 691 
36,  296 
46, 000 

Percent 
4.  297 
3.994 
3.496 
3.202 
2.  519 
2.  500 

Million 
dollars 
989 
627 
634 
631 
914 
1, 150 

Million 
dollars 
6, 548 
13,  240 
16,  320 
16, 339 
16,211 
16, 000 

Percent 
4.  48 
4.  54 
4.  55 
4.  52 
3.50 
3.30 

Million 

dollars 
293 
601 
743 
739 
567 
560 

1  Estimated. 

Net  private  debt  and  interest 

Year 

Private  long-term — 

Private  short-term — 

Debt 

Interest 
rate 

Interest 

Debt 

Interest 
rate 

Interest 

1921  

1929  

1932  

1933  

1940  

1941 1  

Million 
dollars 
56,  431 
87, 146 
86,  205 
81,  273 
75,  682 
77, 000 

Percent 
5.  68 
5.  73 
5.  72 
5.68 
4.  62 
4.55 

Million 
dolllara 
3,205 
4,  993 
4,  931 
4,616 
3,497 
3,504 

Million 
dollars 

38,  982 
56,  504 
35,  391 
31,927 

39,  335 
43, 000 

Percent 
6.  68 
5.  83 
4.  71 
4.27 
2.  63 
2. 60 

Million 

dollars 
2, 604 
3,  294 
1,667 
1,363 
1,035 
1, 118 

1  Estimated 
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Net  debt  and  interest 


i  ear 

Grand  total;  public  and  private 
long-term  and  short-term — 

Private  long-term  and  all  Gov 
ernment — 

Debt 

Interest 
rate 

Interest 

Debt 

Interest 
rate 

Interest 

1921 

Million 
dollars 
124, 986 
172,  596 
156, 058 
149,  230 
167, 524 
182, 000 

Percent 
5.67 
5.  51 
5.11 
4.  92 
3.  59 
3.  48 

Million 
dollars 
7,  091 
9,515 
7,975 
7,  349 
6,013 
6,332 

Adi  11  ion 
dollars 
86,  004 
116,092 
120, 667 
117,  303 
128, 189 
139, 000 

Percent 
5.  22 
5.  36 
5.  23 
5. 10 
3.88 
3.75 

Trillion 

dollars 
4,  487 
6,221 
6, 308 
5, 986 
4, 978 
5, 214 

1070 

1932  

1933  

1940  

1941 1  

Estimated. 


Interest  on  specified  debts  related  to  national  income 


Year 

Interest  charges  on — 

National 
income 

Interest  charges  as  per- 
centage of  national 
income 

All  net 
debts 

Private 
long-term 

and 
Govern' 
ment 
debts 

Private 
short- 
term 
debts 

All  in- 
terest 

On  private 
long-term 

and 
Govern- 
ment 
debts 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

1921  

7,091 

4, 487 

2,604 

52,  800 

13.4 

8.5 

1929  

9,515 

6,  221 

3,  294 

83,  365 

11.4 

7.5 

1932  

7, 975 

6,  308 

1,667 

39,991 

19.9 

15.8 

1933  

7, 349 

5, 986 

1,363 

42,  489 

17-3 

14.1 

1940  

6,013 

4, 978 

1,035 

76, 035 

7-9 

6.5 

1941 1  

6, 332 

5,  214 

1, 118 

88, 000 

7-2 

5.9 

1  Estimated. 
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The  Problems  of 

WESTERN  SOLIDARITY 

By  PRESTON  E.  JAMES.  A  geographer  speaks  his  mind  about 
the  difficulties  and  the  promise  of  Western  Hemisphere  coopera- 
tion: "Solidarity  can  be  built  only  on  the  foundation  of  a  mutual 
understanding  and  respect."  He  bespeaks  a  realistic  approach  to 
the  subject. 


i 


CAN  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  live  to- 
gether and  prosper  in  more 
or  less  complete  isolation 


from  the  rest  of  the  world?  This 
question,  frequently  raised  in  the 
United  States,  involves  factors  not 
widely  understood. 

In  a  country  where  democratic 
.  processes  determine  public  policy  the 
prevailing  lack  of  information  re- 
garding the  lands  and  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  regarding  the 
geography  of  essential  raw  materials 
and  markets  is  of  serious  concern. 
For  instance,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  establishment  of  a  self-suffi- 
cient commercial  bloc  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  require 
a  considerable  rearrangement  of  the 
normal  routes  of  commercial  ex- 
change. The  hemisphere  as  a  whole 
has  long  been  a  major  producer  of 
raw  materials.  Even  the  United 
States,  after  it  had  become  an  indus- 
trial country,  continued  to  export 
such  raw  materials  as  cotton,  wheat, 
and  minerals. 

The  development  of  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  certain  parts  of 
Latin  America,  while  important 
locally,  does  not  change  materially 


the  picture  of  Latin  American  for- 
eign trade  as  composed  of  exports  of 
agricultural  materials  and  minerals 
and  imports  of  coal  and  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  trade  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been 
with  places  outside  the  hemisphere. 
Of  the  exports  of  all  the  countries  of 
the  hemisphere  in  1937,  only  39  per- 
cent went  to  other  American  coun- 
tries; and  of  the  imports,  only  43 
percent  came  from  other  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Diver- 
sion of  these  normal  currents  of  trade 
so  that  the  hemisphere  can  form  an 
economic  unit  essentially  free  from 
the  raw  materials  and  markets  of 
Europe  or  Asia  would  raise  many 
and  complex  problems. 

In  answering  the  question  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  hemisphere  iso- 
lation, the  first  consideration  has  to 
do  with  the  potential  market  within 
the  hemisphere  for  the  raw-material 
surpluses.  Such  a  market,  in  order 
to  be  of  significance  in  this  problem, 
must  be  offered  by  the  major  indus- 
trial regions  of  the  world,  not  by 
minor  industrial  districts  of  only 
local  importance.  Nearly  90  percent 
of  the  industrial   capacity  of  the 
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world  is  concentrated  in  three  main 
areas:  In  northeastern  United  States, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent  in  Belgium,  northern 
France,  and  western  Germany. 

Japanese  industries  have  advanced 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  decades 
and  are  just  reaching  a  position  of 
international  significance.  But  no 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  had  a 
development  of  manufacturing  that 
in  any  way  is  comparable  to  these. 

Meanwhile,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  been  geared  to  supply 
raw  materials  to  all  of  these  indus- 
trial centers,  and  no  one  of  them 
alone  at  present  could  possibly  ab- 
sorb all  the  products  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. Special  difficulty  would  be  en- 
countered if  it  were  proposed  that 
all  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  hemi- 
sphere were  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
industries  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can surpluses  duplicate  those  of  our 
own  country.  The  chief  raw  mate- 
rials produced  in  excess  of  hemi- 
sphere demand,  in  order  of  value 
for  1937,  were  petroleum,  wheat, 
cotton,  copper,  meat,  corn,  and  to- 
bacco. The  United  States  has  its 
own  surpluses  of  all  these  commodi- 
ties except  corn,  and  Argentine  corn 
normally  is  sold  almost  exclusively 
in  Europe — 40  percent  of  it  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  chief  petroleum  surpluses 
come  from  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela;  the  cotton  surpluses 
from  the  United  States,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina;  the  copper  surpluses  from 
Chile,  the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada; the  meat  surpluses  from  Ar- 
gentina, Canada,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  Chile;  the  tobacco  sur- 
pluses from  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
and  Canada. 

Besides   these,   there   are  other 


items  of  lesser  importance  in  the  in- 
ternational order,  but  of  great  local 
importance  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Americas — for  example,  coffee,  ca- 
cao, henequen,  and  even  sugar. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  tropi- 
cal products,  the  Latin  American 
surpluses  only  aggravate  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  similar  surpluses 
already  present  in  the  United  States, 
a  situation  that  has  received  much 
public  attention  in  relation  to  the 
purchase  of  Argentine  beef  by  the 
United  States.  Serious  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  impact  of 
changed  avenues  of  commerce  upon 
the  regions  of  the  hemisphere  that 
have  been  most  productive  commer- 
cially and  so  have  reached  the  high- 
est material  standards  of  living. 

Raw  Material  Deficiencies 

A  second  consideration  has  to  do 
with  raw  material  deficiencies. 

A  modern  urban  industrial  re- 
gion with  large-scale  manufacturing 
plants  usually  depends  on  a  wide 
geographic  base  for  essential  supplies 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts. This  is  the  strength  of  such  a 
region  in  times  of  international 
peace — the  essential  fact  that  distin- 
guishes modern  great  cities  from  the 
cities  of  past  centuries  that  were 
closely  dependent  on  their  immedi- 
ate surrounding  territories.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient 
quantities  of  agricultural  and  min- 
eral raw  materials  in  the  world  as  a 
whole — in  a  world  of  peace  and 
order  there  would  be  an  abundance 
for  all  nations,  for  modern  tech- 
nology has  enormously  increased 
man's  potential  productivity. 

But  the  sources  of  raw  materials, 
unfortunately,  are  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  enormous  importance 
that  there  are  certain  essential  raw 
materials  that  are  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  from  Western 
iHemisphere  sources..  Many  of  these 
products  are  used  only  in  small 
!  amounts,  yet  they  are  of  vital  neces- 
sity in  the  construction  or  mainte- 
inance  of  modern  machinery  or  in  the 
support  of  large  urban  populations. 
:In  many  instances  substitutes  might 
be  provided,  but  at  a  cost  that  could 
i perhaps  be  justified  on  social  or  other 
grounds,  but  hardly  on  traditional 
economic  grounds. 

|j  The  raw-material  deficiencies  of 
;the  Western  Hemisphere  include  13 
chief  commodities.  The  most  im- 
portant mineral  deficiencies  are  tin, 
manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  an- 
timony, magnesite,  mercury,  and 
potash.  The  chief  vegetable  defi- 
ciencies are  rubber,  quinine,  silk,  ma- 
1  nila  fiber,  and  certain  kinds  of  vege- 
table oil.  There  are  sources  of  many 
of  these  items  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, but  they  are  not  large  enough. 
Although  the  United  States  uses 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  tin,  no 
tin  ores  are  available  except  in  the 
highlands  of  Bolivia  and  northwest- 
ern Argentina.  Partly  because  of 
the  technical  difficulty  of  smelting 
these  ores,  there  are  no  smelters  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  although 
plans  to  build  such  a  smelter  in  the 
United  States  have  been  made. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  Bo- 
livian ores  are  mixed  with  Malayan 
tin  in  the  British  smelters.  A  some- 
what similar  condition  is  found  in 
the  supply  of  manganese  and  chro- 
mium. 

Brazil  and  Cuba  produce  small 
quantities  of  these  ferro-alloys,  to- 
gether supplying  a  little  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  for  manganese  and  13  percent 


of  the  needs  for  chromium.  Small 
quantities  of  tungsten  are  produced 
in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Mexico;  anti- 
mony is  supplied  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Mexico  and  Bolivia; 
but  the  other  mineral  deficiencies  are 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  deficien- 
cies among  the  vegetable  products 
are  rubber  and  quinine.  Both  of 
these  commodities  originally  were 
derived  exclusively  from  South 
American  sources — rubber  from  the 
trees  that  grew  wild  in  the  forests  of 
the  Amazon,  quinine  from  the  bark 
of  the  cinchona  tree  from  the  eastern 
Andean  slopes  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  and  Bolivia.  But  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War 
both  rubber  and  quinine  had  ceased 
to  be  products  of  importance  in  Latin 
American  trade.  The  rubber  planta- 
tion of  Malaya  and  Sumatra  and  the 
cinchona  plantations  of  Java  now 
dominate  the  markets.  Consider- 
able efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
stimulate  rubber  planting  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Sentiments  of  Solidarity 

This  problem  of  hemisphere  soli- 
darity cannot  be  dismissed  without 
a  consideration  of  the  sentiments  in- 
volved in  it. 

The  "Yankee  Peril"  cannot  be 
wholly  eradicated  from  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  the  south  of  us  by  a 
decade  of  "good  neighborliness." 
Argentina,  especially,  challenges  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  dom- 
inate the  councils  of  the  hemisphere, 
even  in  the  economic  field.  None 
of  these  countries  has  any  sentimen- 
tal attachment  to  the  United  States 
that  would  weigh  against  the  prac- 
tical fact  that  many  important  mar- 
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kets  for  their  surplus  products  are  to 
be  found  in  Europe — whether  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  else- 
where. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on 
which  all  the  States  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  think  alike.  Each  one 
is  deeply  jealous  of  its  own  political 
sovereignty,  its  own  freedom  from 
outside  interference.  This  feeling 
for  political  independence  springs 
from  the  common  historical  experi- 
ence of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  is  directed  as  much 
against  one  another  as  against  pow- 
ers outside  of  the  hemisphere. 

Penetration  by  the  United  States 
or  anyone  else  would  be  resented 
and  feared;  the  menace  of  foreign 
interference  is  felt  in  Latin  America 
to  apply  not  to  any  one  country  but 
to  all  great  powers.  While  it  is  true, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  the  British  Empire  could 
be  brought  together  in  a  single  com- 
mercial bloc,  many  of  the  problems 
of  surpluses  and  deficiencies  could 
be  solved,  the  fact  remains  that  if 
this  constituted  domination,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise,  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  over  the  Latin 
Americans,  it  would  be  very  unwel- 
come. 

These  considerations  of  sentiment 
are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
planning  of  a  new  world  order. 

If  hemisphere  self-sufficiency  has 
its  serious  difficulties,  closer  hemi- 
sphere cooperation  is  not  only  highly 


desirable,  but  perhaps  even  a  vital 
necessity,  for  all  the  peoples  of  thei 
Americas.  But  it  should  not  be| 
jeopardized  by  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions. 

People  in  the  United  States  must 
understand  before  it  is  too  late  that 
Latin  America  is  a  highly  diverse 
land,  with  peoples  of  many  different 
racial  and  cultural  origins,  living  in 
many  different  stages  of  economic 
progress,  even  speaking  different 
languages. 

Latin  America  is  not  a  new  land, 
awaiting  only  the  magic  touch  of 
business  enterprise — rather,  it  is  an 
old  land,  long  subject  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  resources  by  a  popula- 
tion that  is  notably  small  in  relation 
to  area.  And  the  Latin  Americans 
must  learn,  before  it  is  too  late,  that 
not  all  North  Americans  are  inter- 
ested exclusively  in  business  profits 
and  in  the  exploitation  of  resources 
for  personal  gain.  Somehow  the 
passion  for  production  and  the  driv- 
ing energy  of  the  North  Americans 
must  be  made  understandable  to  the 
other  Americans;  and  the  Latin  sen- 
sitivity and  love  of  the  beautiful 
must  be  valued  and  appreciated  in 
the  United  States. 

Solidarity  can  only  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing and  respect.  Only  then  can  the 
necessary  compromises  between  con- 
flicting ideologies  and  the  essential 
sacrifices  of  local  interests  be  made 
successfully. 


We  live  in  a  dynamic  world — a  world  in  which  physical  nature, 
mans  habits,  and  reactions,  and  man-made  institutions  are  all 
constantly  changing. 

— F.  F.  Elliott 
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Books 


Wildlife  Conservation.    Ira  N. 
New  York.    240  pages. 


Gabrielson.   The  Macmillan  Company. 


by  J.  PAUL  MILLER 


DR.  GABRIELSON,  author  of 
several  previous  books,  has  devoted 
'his  life  to  conservation  work.  He 
has  had  more  than  25  years'  service 
in  what  was  formerly  the  Biological 
Survey  and  is  now  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Dr.  Gabrielson 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  head  an  or- 
ganization many  times  larger  than 
I  it  was  in  the  days  he  entered  the 
service.  He  has  served  in  many  field 
and  administrative  branches  of  the 
service  and  perhaps  this  is  in  part 
an  explanation  of  the  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  completeness  the  reader 
experiences  when  reading  his  latest 
book,  "Wildlife  Conservation." 

In  writing  this  treatise,  Dr.  Ga- 
brielson apparently  had  in  mind  a 
large  part  of  the  reading  public. 
The  book  is  authoritative  and  tech- 
nically correct,  yet  it  is  written  in  a 
pleasant  readable  style  and  in  a  lan- 
gauge  understandable  to  the  layman. 

Tech  nicians  may  find  "Wildlife 
Conservation"  somewhat  inadequate 
since  it  is  not  designed  to  present 
new  and  startling  discoveries.  Its 
purpose  is  more  apparently  the  as- 
sembling in  one  place  of  information 
of  proven  quality  and  merit,  and  of 
presenting  it  in  a  pleasing  and 
understandable  manner.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  fills  its  purpose  admirably 
and  satisfies  a  great  need. 


CONSERVATIONISTS  will  ap- 
preciate the  broad,  understanding, 
sympathetic  viewpoint  and  the  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  evi- 
denced by  the  author. 

In  the  preface,  Dr.  Gabrielson  says 
that  there  are  three  concepts  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  conservation 
movement.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation are  only  parts  of  one  insep- 
arable program. 

After  discussing  soil  erosion  in 
considerable  detail,  Dr.  Gabrielson 
says,  "What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this 
on  wildlife  conservation?  There  is 
a  popular  belief  that  land  that  is  of 
no  use  for  anything  else  is  good 
enough  for  wildlife.  This  thought 
arises  largely  no  doubt  from  the  fact 
that  wildlife  has  frequently  been 
crowded  into  such  places  as  a  last 
stand  in  the  face  of  increasingly  in- 
tensive use  of  the  land  by  man. 
Wildlife  requires  suitable  food  and 
shelter  just  as  does  any  domestic  ani- 
mal and  can  exist  only  precariously 
and  in  small  numbers  on  the  waste 
lands  ruined  by  erosion.  In  bitter 
truth,  these  lands  have  been  serious- 
ly impoverished  or  destroyed  not 
only  for  farming  and  grazing  but 
also  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the 
occupancy  of  any  form  of  life  that 
is  useful  to  man." 
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Dr.  Gabrielson  enumerates  three 
basic  difficulties  that  must  be  sur- 
mounted in  bringing  about  better 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
These  are:  (i)  The  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  human  race,  (2)  the 
tendency  to  seek  panaceas  rather 
than  real  remedies,  (3)  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding.  The 
remedies  he  suggests  are:  (1)  Eter- 
nal vigilance  for  the  protection  of 
our  natural  resources,  for,  "There 
will  ever  be  grasping  hands  eager  to 
despoil  our  basic  resources,  and 
there  must  be  strong  and  resolute 
conservation  forces  to  oppose  and 
control  the  spoilers,"  (2)  that  the 
pedagogical  details  involved  in  edu- 
cation be  left  to  the  school  masters 
for  he  says  in  discussing  the  educa- 
tional program,  "It  makes  little  dif- 
ference how  it  is  done,  if  only  it  is 
done." 

HE  GOES  FURTHER  and  says, 
"Constant  education  and  unremit- 
ting public  pressure  are  needed  to 
convince  all  concerned  that  no  mat- 
ter how  far  this  country  has  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  its  forests  and 
wildlife  and  in  conserving  the  pro- 
ductivity of  its  water  and  the  fer- 


tility of  its  soils,  for  all  time  to  come 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  these 
resources  are  never  again  exploited 
to  the  point  of  destruction." 

He  points  out  that  "To  provide 
for  constantly  better  use  of  soil  and 
water  resources,  the  present  trend 
toward  restoration  of  environmental 
conditions,  whether  of  forests  or 
grasslands,  marshes  or  lakes,  must 
be  carried  much  further." 

EDUCATORS  have  long  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  a  textbook  on  con- 
servation for  use  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Although  not  written  in  a 
textbook  manner,  this  book  appears 
to  have  very  definite  possibilities  for 
this  purpose. 

Sportsmen  will  find  Dr.  Gabriel- 
son's  book  of  inestimable  value  in 
helping  them  to  understand  many  of 
the  problems  of  game  production 
and  utilization. 

The  book  is  divided  into  16  chap- 
ters, 9  of  which  are  devoted  to  soil 
and  water  conservation,  land  use, 
and  related  subjects.  It  is  a  worth- 
while contribution  and  should  as- 
sume an  important  place  in  conser- 
vation and  land  use  literature. 


(if. 
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Farm  Ownership,  Tenancy,  and  Land  Use  in  a  Nebraska  Community. 
Robert  Diller.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    Chicago.  192 

pages-  by  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 


ACCORDING  to  the  author,  this 
study  developed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
an  interest  expressed  in  the  history  of 
the  ownership  of  land  and  was  be- 
gun "without  benefit  of  strongly  held 
a  priori  opinions  on  the  subject." 

It  was  expected,  however,  that  cer- 
tain popular  notions  about  the  ills 
and  evils  of  farming  and  landowning 
in  the  Middle  West  would  be  sub- 
stantiated and  that  the  main  task, 
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therefore,  should  be  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  reform.  The  facts 
have  forced  a  change  of  opinion,  and 
the  study  has  developed  into  an  at- 
tempt to  refute  or,  in  some  cases,  to 
qualify  the  very  notions  it  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  prove. 

The  introduction  consists  of  a  brief 
review  of  various  concepts  pertain- 
ing to  the  instability  of  farm  owner- 
ship, increasing  tenancy,  "suitcase 
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i  farming,"  changing  attitudes  and 
i  customs,  and  related  opinions  gen- 

erally  pointing  to  the  decadence  of 

farming. 

"But  with  all  this  body  of  opinion, 
the  first  point  to  be  observed  is  not 
its  superficiality  but  its  popularity; 
it  is  this  that  makes  it  worth  while 
to  investigate  its  factual  basis.. 
*  *  *  A  national  or  regional 
study  would  be  possible,  but  it  was 
felt  that  facts  and  conclusions  more 
interesting  and  accurate  would  be 
gathered  from  an  individual  com- 
munity studied  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. Hence  this  study  confines  it- 
self to  a  single  community — Diller, 
Nebraska." 

THE  INTRODUCTION  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  the  natural 
background,  speculators  and  settlers, 
the  economic  background,  the  devel- 
opment of  stable  tenure,  functional 
tenancy  and  roads,  farms,  and  fields. 
Most  of  the  factual  information,  in- 
cluding sources  and  methods  of  re- 
search, is  presented  in  19  appendixes 
occupying  almost  as  much  space  as 
the  text  proper. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  natural 
background  the  physical  and  cli- 
matic characteristics  of  the  area  re- 
ceive considerable  attention.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pointed  out  that 
"from  1867  to  1892  stretched  a  26- 
year  period  of  good  moisture,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Diller  area  was 
settled." 

Land-settlement  policies  were  re- 
viewed briefly  with  the  statement 
that  2  or  3  speculative  ownerships, 
and  in  some  instances  as  high  as  20, 
intervened  between  Government 
ownership  and  settler  ownership. 
Generally,  however,  such  speculative 
ownerships  returned  but  little  profit, 
and  frequendy  the  land  changed 


hands  at  a  loss.  It  is  contended  that 
this  did  no  harm  and  served  the  one 
useful  purpose  of  breaking  up  into 
small  tracts  the  50  percent  of  the 
area  that  was  patented  to  4  railroads, 
and  to  a  limited  number  of  indi- 
viduals. Thus  a  stabilized  and 
widely  distributed  ownership  which 
could  have  been  accomplished  by 
careful  planning  gradually  devel- 
oped. 

THE  ECONOMIC  history  is  di- 
vided into  two  periods — one  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  from  about  1880  to 
1920,  characterized  by  expanding 
markets  and  rising  land  values,  with 
foreclosures  almost  unknown,  and 
the  other  one  of  adversity,  from  1920 
to  the  present,  resulting  from  the 
agricultural  depression  and  less  fa- 
vorable crop  years,  with  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  land  chang- 
ing hands  under  forced  settlement 
and  considerably  more  threatened  by 
foreclosure.  It  is  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  "this  second  period  has 
been  merely  a  time  of  adversity,  not 
of  collapse.  The  period  shows  nu- 
merous signs  of  a  drastically  reduced 
income  and  some  loss  or  deprecia- 
tion in  value  of  personal  property, 
but  property  in  land  has  been  little 
disturbed." 

The  conclusion  that  there  has  been 
no  unsettling  loss  of  property  even 
though  there  has  been  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  income  is  supported  by 
statistics  to  show  that  there  has  been 
a  decreasing  trend  in  the  amount  of 
land  held  in  short  ownership;  the 
proportion  of  old  names  appearing 
on  the  records  as  owners  has  been 
steadily  increasing;  a  lengthening  of 
the  common  term  of  ownership;  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
land  inherited  as  against  purchased 
land;  and  an  increase  in  rented  land. 
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The  freedom  of  each  person  to  thin\,  to  search  for  knowledge, 
and  to  spea{  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  is  the  air  in  which  civilization 
lives  and  breathes.  If  the  liberty  to  beget  ideas  is  smothered, 
civilization  dies. 

— Alfred  S.  Stedman 
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of  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an  article  on 
the  problems  that  government  faces  in  the  land  opened  to  settlement  j 
through  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.    Mr.  Torbert  is  one 
of  a  group  of  technicians  engaged  in  comprehensive  studies  of  the  -. 

Columbia  Basin.   Other  articles  on  the  subject  will  follow  

R.  R.  Renne,  of  Montana  State  College,  will  discuss  public  spending  . 
for  land  use  and  setdement  programs,  one  of  several  that  the  Review 
has  printed  on  questions  of  public  finance.  -Vice  President  Wallace's  i 
treatment  of  national  debt  questions  and  Eric  Englund's  discussion  ! 
of  dual  budgetary  systems  are  two  others  that  have  already  appeared. 
Continuing  the  analysis  of  changing  impacts  in  a  single  rural  county, 
Raymond  Hatch  will  write  about  the  rural  church  in  Kingsbury 
County,  S.  Dak.    Formerly  a  research  assistant  at  South  Dakota 
State  College,  Mr.  Hatch  is  now  engaged  in  postgraduate  %vork  at 
Washington  State  College. 
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Post-War  Planning — 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

SEVERAL  MEN  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  their 
say  about  planning  for  post-war  American  agriculture  in  the 
July  Land  Policy  Review.  Below  are  a  few  of  the  letters  from 
readers  giving  varied  opinions  about  present  and  future  farm 
conditions.   More  will  be  printed  in  later  issues. 


TO  ME,  your  July  Land 
Policy  Review  on  "Plan- 
ning for  a  Post- War  Agri- 
culture" says,  "There's  no 
point  in  helping  the  democracies  win 
the  war  unless  we  also  prepare  to 
win  the  peace."  The  number  one 
job  is,  of  course,  driving  totalitarian- 
ism with  its  suppression  of  minor- 
ities, forced  labor  and  militarism  out 
of  the  world.  A  lasting  peace  of 
commerce  and  cultural  advance  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  assum- 
ing that  terrible  ordeal  out  of  the 
way  first.  But,  equally,  that  ordeal 
is  not  worth  suffering  unless  we  also 
plan  something  better  than  totali- 
tarianism and  better  than  anything 
we've  had  up  to  now,  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

A  farmer  friend  of  mine  said  the 
other  day,  "If,  25  years  from  today 


we  are  referring  to  World  War  II  as 
the  'past'  war,  it  will  have  been 
fought  in  vain.  If  we  call  it  the  'last' 
war — and  I  mean  last — then  it  will 
have  been  worth  what  it  cost." 

Planning  the  kind  of  peace  every- 
body wants  means  some  kind  of 
world  federation,  less  national  sov- 
ereignty and  disarmament.  Surely 
we  have  learned  these  things.  Self- 
ishness among  nations  and  among 
individuals  must  give  way  to  the 
general  welfare.  These  things  I 
mention  because  I  find  it  impossible 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  long-run 
well-being  of  American  agriculture 
without  such  a  world  framework  to 
operate  within.  The  post-war  prob- 
lems of  American  farmers  will  be 
difficult  enough  to  solve  in  any 
case — but  in  a  world  of  nationalistic 
States  and  trade  barriers  there  is  no 
acceptable  solution. 
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I  still  can't  focus  on  agriculture 
alone  in  this  process  of  thinking 
about  post-war  agriculture.  First 
things  first.  And  of  much  greater 
importance  than  any  single  farm 
problem  is  the  problem  of  keeping 
our  whole  national  economic  ma- 
chinery operating  after  the  war. 
Steel  production  must  never  drop  to 
30  percent  of  capacity  again — not 
even  to  70  percent.  Construction  of 
houses,  building  of  roads,  manufac- 
ture of  cars  and  airplanes  must  not 
fold  up  again  because  private  capital 
and  private  enterprise  "cannot  see 
their  way  clear"  to  go  ahead. 

The  farmer's  stake  in  full  em- 
ployment of  the  nation's  nonagricul- 
tural  industries  is  fully  as  great  as 
that  of  the  laborer  who  draws  his 
wages  at  the  plant  pay  window. 
Real  farm  prosperity  cannot  be  at- 
tained without  prosperity  in  the 
cities.  The  sharp  swings  down  and 
up  in  city  workers'  incomes  in  the 
last  several  years  should  have  indel- 
ibly stamped  that  fact  into  the  mind 
of  every  farmer  and  every  farm 
leader. 

Given  a  reasonably  stable  level  of 
industrial  employment — at  a  high 
level — and  farmers  can  set  about 
solving  some  of  their  long-run  prob- 
lems without  being  constantly 
plagued  with  keeping  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

City  prosperity  will  not  correct 
automatically  all  income  problems. 
Low-income  farmers  will  still  have 
to  be  aided  in  all  areas,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  by  some  such 
methods  as  are  used  by  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration.  Plans 
should  be  made  now  to  extend  this 
specialized  work  with  low-income 
farmers  after  the  war.  And,  along 
with  this  program,  we  should  make 
plans  for  expediting  the  movement 


of  surplus  farmers  into  the  cities. 
This  may  involve  vocational  trades 
training  for  young  people  in  the 
farm  areas.  It  implies,  of  course, 
full  employment  of  city  workers  and 
an  expanding  production  of  indus- 
trial goods. 

Our  problems  of  conserving  re- 
sources will  not  be  solved  by  full  in- 
dustrial employment,  though  that 
will  help  by  making  it  unnecessary 
for  farmers  to  mine  the  soil  to  make 
a  living.  Public  aid  to  farmers  for 
conservation  practices  will  be  needed 
in  all  areas.  A  backlog  of  conser- 
vation plans  should  be  in  the  making 
now  for  post-war  use. 

Nutrition  Crops 

Neither  will  full  industrial  em- 
ployment completely  correct  the  mal- 
adjustments in  our  great  wheat  and 
cotton  areas.  We  are  not  likely  to 
need  all  the  wheat  and  cotton  acre- 
age we  have,  even  with  much  better 
world  trade  arrangements  after  the 
war.  These  areas  must  go  out  of 
wheat  and  cotton  much  more  than 
they  have  and  go  into  vegetables, 
feed  crops,  and  livestock.  Does  that 
sound  funny,  coming  from  the  Corn 
Belt?  It  seems  to  me  that  with  full 
and  expanding  employment  in  the 
cities  we'll  need  much  more  vege- 
tables, milk,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
pork,  and  beef  than  we  now  produce. 
The  war  has  already  waked  us  to 
the  deplorable  state  of  nutrition  of 
much  of  our  population.  It  doesn't 
seem  likely  that  we  can  get  too  much 
of  these  products  from  the  nutritive 
standpoint  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

For  commercial  growers  of  these 
foods  who  have  justifiable  reasons 
for  worrying  about  surpluses  and  low 
prices  (1932  is  not  so  far  back),  we 
should  buttress  incomes  with  gready 
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expanded  governmental  food  distri- 
bution machinery — such  as  the  food- 
stamp  and  school-lunch  programs. 
These  programs  also  have  the  virtue 
of  promoting  the  national  goal  of 
better  nutrition.  We  have  explored 
a  small  part  of  the  way  toward  what 
can  be  done  by  Government  subsi- 
dization of  food  consumption.  We 
should  prepare  now  to  go  much 
further  after  the  war. 

With  such  programs  we  can  dis- 
card all  idea  of  restricting  food  pro- 
duction. We  may  well  begin  to 
think  of  the  national  food  plant 
running  at  full  capacity  the  same  as 
we  think  of  the  steel  industry  in  full 
gear — a  national  necessity.  To  ac- 
complish that  we'll  need  continued 
government  storage  and  loan  pro- 
grams and  expanded  crop  and  live- 
stock insurance  programs. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  planning 
for  a  post-war  agriculture  should 
envision  much  greater  public  man- 
agement of  our  entire  economy — 
management  of  the  economy  for 
abundance.  That  will  not  be  a  re- 
turn to  normalcy — it  will  be  an  ad- 
vance to  a  normalcy  we  have  never 
known  before. 

Lauren  K.  Soth, 

Editor,  Iowa  Farm  Economist, 

Iowa  State  College. 


Increased  Production 
of  Goods 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
five  principles  quoted  from  Mr. 
Hull's  speech  on  page  9.  It  would 
seem  highly  desirable  for  our  best 
effort  to  be  directed  toward  securing 
fewer  restrictions  in  world  trade  and 
less  attention  given  to  restricting 
home  production.  A  high  level  of 
living  for  all  people  can  only  result 
from  increased  production  of  all 
goods  and  not  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  artificially  high  price 
level  for  agricultural  products  and 
a  still  higher  level  for  industrial 
products.  Of  course,  we  can  tempo- 
rarily benefit  one  group  by  giving  it 
legal  advantages  not  afforded  other 
groups.  This  has  been  done  for  the 
manufacturer  of  highly  protected 
products  and  is  being  done  for  labor 
at  present.  Such  advantage  can  only 
last  until  other  groups  secure  even 
greater  advantages  and  thus  return 
the  first  group  to  a  position  of  dis- 
advantage. The  cycle  once  started 
is  endless. 

This  country  has  reached  its  high 
level  of  living  through  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  among  which 
abundant  natural  resources,  laws  en- 
couraging individual  initiative  and 
a  clever,  efficient  population  are  out- 


Agriculture  is  the  great  art  which  every  government  ought  to 
protect,  every  proprietor  of  land  to  practice,  and  every  enquirer 
into  nature  to  improve. 

— Dr.  Johnson 
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standing.  Just  so  long  as  our  people 
are  able  to  produce  more  per  person 
than  can  be  produced  by  others  em- 
ployed will  we  enjoy  a  higher  level 
of  living. 

For  agriculturists  to  be  restricted 
to  the  acreage  their  grandparents 
could  operate  with  one-row  horse- 
drawn  cultivators  is  no  longer  feasi- 
ble. In  order  for  individual  farmers 
to  have  high  levels  of  living,  those 
men  who  can  do  so  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  over  larger  acreages 
than  their  parents  operated.  This 
would  necessitate  moving  many 
farmers  off  farms  and  into  industry 
where  they  can  be  employed  making 
things  farmers  and  other  persons 
who  are  employed  desire.  Some  of 
the  products  of  these  transplanted 
farmers  can  be  sold  abroad  if  world 
prices  are  accepted. 

This  entire  publication  seems  to 
reflect  a  defeatist  attitude  on  world 
trade.  We  have  never  really  at- 
tempted to  secure  trade  until  Mr. 
Hull  was  placed  in  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  policy  of  maintaining 
high  prices  at  home  while  dumping 
goods  abroad  has  always  evoked 
retaliatory  measures  by  those  nation^ 
receiving  dumped  goods.  I  cannc 
see  how  a  policy  of  Government  bar- 
ter of  surpluses  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  securing  free  trade. 

Recent  protest  meetings  against 
the  wheat  quotas  have  been  held  in 
several  States.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  evidence  that  these  farmers  voted 
for  something  which  they  did  not 
fully  understand.  More  attention 
should  have  been  given  to  supplying 
them  with  complete  information 
about  the  program.  They  needed 
to  know  the  unfavorable  side  of  vot- 
ing compulsory  quotas  as  well  as 
the  unfavorable  consequences  of  not 
voting  them.   I  have  confidence  in 


the  ability  of  farmers  to  make  their 
own  decisions  if  supplied  the  neces- 
sary information  and  feel  that  the 
part  of  governmental  agencies  is  to 
supply  that  information  and  not  to 
try  to  induce  farmers  (by  subsidies) 
to  follow  a  program  they  do  not 
wholeheartedly  endorse.  They  will 
make  mistakes,  but  so  does  everyone 
else.  The  consequences  of  each 
man's  mistakes  should  be  borne  by 
him. 

The  recent  tendency  toward  plan- 
ning by  Government  agencies  and 
the  inducement  of  farmers  to  com- 
ply with  the  plans  through  the  use 
of  subsidies  are  moves  toward  the 
type  of  thing  found  in  totalitarian 
States  and  foreign  to  the  traditions 
upon  which  this  country  was  formed 
and  has  prospered. 

— L.  B.  Snyder, 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics, 

College  of  Agriculture, 

The  University  of  Nebraska.. 


The  Death 

of  Laissez  Faire 

Certainly  it  is  none  too  early  for 
us  to  give  the  best  possible  thought 
to  agricultural  problems  and  adjust- 
ments which  will  follow  the  war 
and  possible  large  scale  inflation. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  able  men  who  wrote  for  the 
July  number  of  Land  Policy  Review 
are  far  from  being  "laissez  faire" 
economists.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
economists  in  large  numbers  have 
abandoned  the  old  "laissez  faire" 
doctrines.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  is  an  inevitable  trend,  al- 
though in  defense  of  earlier  econo- 
mists it  probably  should  be  empha- 
sized that  they  held   to  "laissez 
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faire"  doctrines  not  so  much  in  a 
faith  that  economic  adjustments 
would  be  quick  and  accurate  as  in 
a  lack  of  faith  in  governments  to 
bring  about  adjustments  primarily 
on  a  basis  of  the  greatest  promotion 
of  general  welfare. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  citi- 
zenship, as  well  as  the  governing 
bodies  of  this  or  any  country,  to 
keep  the  general  welfare  always  in 
mind  is  undoubtedly  a  major  one 
in  democracy.  If  we  can  get  our 
citizenship  to  really  think  about  the 
conditions  and  developments  of  the 
present  day,  I  believe  that  all  will 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
considering  the  general  welfare 
ahead  of  or  along  with  individual 
and  group  interests.  Herein  lies  a 
major  problem  for  education.  To- 
day group  interests  are  too  often 
promoted  without  reference  to  the 
entire  citizenship. 

The  character  and  intensity  of  our 
post-war  problems  in  agriculture  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  de- 
gree of  maladjustment  which  results 
from  the  war  period.  Shall  we  put 
our  principal  emphasis  for  avoiding 
destructive  inflation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fixed  prices,  or  shall  we 
place  more  trust  in  higher  taxation 
to  drain  off  purchasing  power  and 
thus  avoid  undue  competition  from 
greatly  increased  buying  power? 
As  an  individual,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  have  less  difficulty  in  post- 
war adjustment  if  an  intelligent  pol- 
icy of  taxation  is  followed.  Price 
fixation  seems  to  require  policing  all 
the  way  down  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer and  this  is  too  closely  sugges- 
tive of  totalitarian  methods. 

Another  particular  problem  is  that 
of  occupational  adjustments  follow- 
ing the  war.  To  one  who  is  en- 
gaged in  educational  effort,  it  seems 


clear  that  we  should  modify  our  ed- 
ucational institutions,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  so  that  vocational  re- 
training will  be  possible  on  a  large 
scale.  Certainly  it  will  require  Fed- 
eral or  State  subsidy  to  place  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  at  the 
disposal  of  those  rural  areas  where 
the  population  is  most  inclined  to 
outrun  the  local  employment 
opportunities. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  which  need  the  best  effort 
of  educational  and  political  workers 
throughout  the  country. 

— Robert  R.  Hudelson, 
Assistant  Dean, 
^College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Government  and 
Democratic  Controls 

There  will  be  general  sharing  in 
Mr.  Tolley's  hope  that  "Some  way 
must  be  found  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  have  again  millions  of  idle 
hands  and  thousands  of  jobs  crying 
to  be  done."  But  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  how  to  avoid  such  a  situation 
in  the  post-war  world  still  remains. 
Mr.  Tolley's  solution  apparently  lies 
in  a  grandiose  but  rather  vague  pro- 
gram of  public  works.  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower discusses  such  a  program  in 
somewhat  more  detail.  The  latter 
states  rather  positively  that  "After 
we  have  had  a  generous  taste  of  the 
real  possibilities  of  full  employment, 
we  will  not  again  tolerate  mass  un- 
employment, *  *  *."  Perhaps, 
but  the  skeptic  may  suggest  that  we 
have  had  full  employment  before 
and  have  had  subsequent  serious 
unemployment. 

Granting  that  public  works  can  be 
used  advantageously  to  alleviate  the 
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distress  of  depression  unemploy- 
ment, it  still  remains  that  as  long  as 
we  rely  primarily  on  private  pro- 
duction the  major  solution  for  de- 
pression and  unemployment  must  be 
found  in  private  rather  than  public 
activity.  Dr.  Ezekiel's  article  is  the 
only  one  in  the  issue  which  gives  pos- 
itive indication  of  the  acceptance  of 
this  view.  May  not  an  important 
part  of  the  solution  for  farm  diffi- 
culties be  found  in  nonagricultural 
types  of  production?  Future  issues 
might  well  devote  space  to  such 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  Government 
finance  is  raised  by  Mr.  Tolley  when 
he  asks  the  question  "What  are  we 
going  to  use  for  money?"  Unfor- 
tunately, he  employs  it  merely  as  a 
rhetorical  question  to  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  some  pep  talk  about 
not  being  afraid  of  fear.  Banish- 
ment of  fear  will  not  setde  war 
debts.  They  are  likely  to  become  a 
decided  limiting  factor  in  public 
works  programs  of  the  future.  The 
question  of  what  we  are  to  use  for 
money  calls  for  some  realistic  dis- 
cussion worthy  of  space  in  future 
issues. 

Mr.  Tolley  seems  to  think  that  as 
a  result  of  the  defense  program  we 
are  "on  the  way  toward  prosperity 
that  will  be  beyond  any  levels  we 
have  reached  before."  Perhaps  he 
is  thinking  of  the  national  income 
in  dollars  as  the  measure  of  pros- 
perity. Priorities,  prospects  for  ra- 
tioning, rising  living  costs,  steeply 
rising  taxes,  all  cast  doubt  on  how 
real  this  prosperity  is  likely  to  be. 
We  can  not  carry  on  a  vast  defense 
program  or  a  war  and  have  business 
as  usual.  Is  there  not  place  for  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  sacrifices 
which  defense  and  war  entail? 
Also,  since  inflation  is  a  factor  in  the 


picture,  why  not  have  an  appraisal  C: 
of  prospects  in  this  field? 

Dr.  Kellogg's  appeal  for  a  closer 
understanding  between  natural  and 
social  scientists  will  strike  many  a  re-  :  - 
sponsive  chord.    Perhaps  there  are  c 
opportunities   for   throwing  more 
light  on  how  this  may  be  attained. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  weighing  the  "rela- 
tive social  worth"  of  various  public 
works  projects.  Should  we  not  like- 
wise try  to  weigh  the  relative  want- 
satisfying  powers  of  public  and  pri- 
vate activities?  The  question  is  not 
merely  one  of  the  relative  merits  of 
using  resources  or  letting  them  be 
idle  but  also  one  of  the  relative 
merits  of  different  uses. 

"Family-Type"? 

Mr.  Maris  has  plenty  of  company 
in  his  free  use  of  the  term  "family- 
type  farm."  The  popular  assump- 
tion seems  to  be  that  this  is  readily 
definable  in  concrete  terms.  How 
generally  is  the  variety  of  variables 
appreciated?  These  include  among 
others,  the  location,  type  of  farming, 
the  ability  of  the  operator  and  his 
family.  Unless  the  concept  can  be 
made  clear-cut  how  can  it  be  made 
the  basis  for  homestead  exemption, 
graduated  land  taxes  and  the  like? 
Also,  do  we  not  need  to  recognize 
that  there  may  be  some  conditions 
under  which  relatively  large-scale 
farming  units  possess  some  advan- 
tages? Is  it  in  society's  interest  to 
legislate  against  such  units  if  that 
be  the  case?  This  subject  invites 
further  exploration.  The  author 
apparendy  wants  to  support  more 
rather  than  fewer  people  on  the  land. 
This  means  dividing  the  agricultural 
income  into  more  portions.  Might 
we  not  be  better  off  if  more  produc- 
tive work  opportunities  could  be 
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developed  elsewhere  than  on  the 
land? 

Mr.  Maris  thinks  we  ought  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  tenants  to  about 
1,000,000  and  points  out  that  this 
can  be  done  by  converting  tenants 
into  owners  at  a  net  annual  rate  of 
30,000  over  a  period  of  40  to  50 
years.  Unless  some  way  is  found  to 
prevent  a  new  crop  of  tenants  from 
developing,  the  total  number  of  cases 
will  need  to  be  considerably  larger. 
Moreover,  as  this  period  is  consid- 
erably longer  than  most  of  those 
aided  will  remain  in  farming,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  may  be 
duplicates  on  the  same  farms.  The 
program  will  have  to  be  enlarged 
and  continued  indefinitely  to  pro- 
duce the  proposed  result.  Here 
again  are  a  host  of  questions  which 
need  careful  exploration.  Under 
what  circumstances  is  the  lot  of  the 
tenant  improved  by  such  a  program  ? 
Can  the  average  operator  pay  off  a 
100-percent  loan  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  living  standards  unless 
he  is  rather  heavily  subsidized? 
How  far  can  the  program  go  into 
areas  of  heavy  tenancy  without  rais- 
ing land  prices?  How  will  it  solve 
problems  of  tenants  whose  status  is 
primarily  that  of  laborers?  We 
need  to  do  more  than  create  a  glori- 
fied picture  of  the  beauties  of  owner 
operation.  We  need  competent,  dis- 
passionate study  of  the  methods  and 
problems  involved. 

This  discussion  already  is  long 
enough  so  I  shall  conclude  with  a 
general  observation.  The  articles  in 
this  and  other  issues  stress  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government.  It 
takes  a  strong  government,  equipped 
with  controls,  to  undertake  such  re- 
sponsibilities. Does  not  this  raise 
a  problem  worthy  of  the  best 
thought  of  all  of  us,  namely,  how  to 
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preserve  the  democratic  features  of 
government,  to  keep  controls  from 
engulfing  us  in  dictatorship? 
— O.  B.  Jesness, 

Chief  of  Division  of 
Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Defense  Shifts 
in  the  South 

The  food-for-defense  program  is 
giving  the  South  an  opportunity  to 
make  in  a  few  months  some  needed 
shifts  that  might  otherwise  take 
years.  Properly  geared  to  defense 
and  post-war  defense  needs,  the 
South's  16,000,000  farm  persons  and 
half-billion  farm  acres  can  be  a  valu- 
able larder  for  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  foods  needed  by  fighting  na- 
tions— milk,  eggs,  meats,  and  fats — 
are  the  livestock  products  that  the 
South  always  has  needed.  But  it  has 
been  unable  to  produce  them  with- 
out a  major  shift  away  from  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  naval  stores  that  have 
been  the  cash  basis  for  its  agri- 
culture. 

Immediate  bottlenecks  in  such  a 
shift  are  visible  and  should  be  at- 
tacked this  year:  A  growing  scarcity 
of  livestock  replacements,  inade- 
quate supplies  of  seed  for  feed  crops, 
unusually  high  death  losses  among 
hogs,  and  greatly  reduced  supplies 
of  harvest  labor. 

During  the  past  few  months, 
many  large  dairies  around  southern 
cities  and  defense  centers  have 
scoured  the  countryside  for  cows  and 
heifers.  At  the  same  time,  dairies 
are  killing  their  day-old  calves  or 
selling  them  as  vealers.  As  prices 
for  dairy  products  and  feed  rise, 
more  and  more  young  calves  will  be 
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slaughtered  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  move  young  stock  into  out- 
lying areas  that  have  a  supply  of 
low-quality  roughages. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  Gov- 
ernment— through  county  agents, 
FSA  supervisors,  or  local  persons- — 
might  establish  a  purchase  price,  at 
least  for  the  heifer  calves,  and  dis- 
tribute them  at  the  purchase  price 
plus  a  small  charge  for  delivery  to 
farmers  with  available  pasture  or 
feed. 

The  production  of  dairy  replace- 
ments has  already  been  recom- 
mended for  various  sections  of  the 
Piedmont  as  a  source  of  cash  under 
normal  conditions.  The  suggested 
program  might  hasten  this  change 
by  several  years. 

Mild  winters  give  the  South  a 
head  start  in  increasing  production 
of  feeds  that  livestock  needs  most. 
Larger  acreages  of  barley,  oats, 
vetch,  Austrian  peas,  and  crimson 
clover  should  be  seeded  this  fall  to 
provide  the  feed  essential  for  such 
increases.  More  than  the  usual 
amount  of  seed  should  be  held  over 
from  crops  now  being  harvested. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  farmers 
or  private  seed  companies  will  take 
the  risk  of  increasing  their  seed 
stocks  sufficiently.  A  plan  is  needed 
whereby  reputable  seed  houses 
would  agree  to  maintain  a  35  to  50 
percent  seed  reserve  for  such  crops, 
and  in  exchange  the  Government 
would  agree  to  remove  the  unsold 
volume  at  a  fixed  price.  Extending 
the  grant-in-aid  seed  program  to 
winter  grains  as  well  as  to  winter 
legumes  might  be  a  good  thing,  too. 

Pigs  are  farrowed  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina  in  about  equal 
numbers  at  most  seasons  of  the  year, 
although   farrowing   is  somewhat 


heaviest  in  late  spring.  Hogging  ; 
off  peanuts  in  the  fall  provides  the  ; 
bulk  of  the  feed. 

By  breeding  in  late  November  or  1 
early  December  for  late  spring  lit-  f 
ters,  the  amount  of  summer  feeding  i 
could  be  reduced,  yet  the  pigs  c 
would  be  in  better  shape  when  s 
turned  onto  peanuts.  The  control  c 
of  breeding  will  require  more  fenc-  g 
ing,  and  the  sows  must  be  brought  j 
off  open  range. 

Hog  losses  in  the  peanut  sections  t 
in  the  lower  South  were  great  in  : 
1940,  apparendy  mosdy  among  hogs  I 
running  on  peanuts  without  sup-  1 
plemental   feeding.  Cottonseed 
meal  and  tankage,  mixed,  plus  a 
small  amount  of  grain,  would  guard 
against  similar  trouble  this  fall  if 
a  nutritional  deficiency  is  involved. 

Supplemental  feeding  would  also 
increase  the  daily  gain  and  will  be 
profitable  under  present  circum- 
stances but  would  require  fencing 
the  peanut  fields  to  keep  range  hogs 
out  of  the  feed  supply. 

Community  Harvests 

Come  harvest  time  next  year, 
many  communities  will  not  have 
the  usual  workers.  Some  will  be 
working  in  industry  or  in  jobs  va- 
cated by  soldiers.  The  farm  opera- 
tor will  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  he  had  counted  on. 

Wage  rates  will  no  longer  be  based 
upon  the  going  farm  pay  of  the 
neighborhood.  Instead,  wages  ob- 
tained in  some  other  lines  of  work, 
with  higher  pay  for  greater  skill,  will 
govern  farm  wages.  Farmers  will 
learn,  too,  that  available  labor  will 
be  less  skillful  and  less  experienced. 

In  many  instances,  the  continued 
welfare  of  southern  communities 
will  depend  upon  getting  the  crops 
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'?  harvested.  Loans  are  outstanding. 
I;    Store  bills  have  been  accumulating. 

These  commitments,  other  bills,  and 
*  taxes  in  1943  will  go  unpaid  if  next 
1  year's  crop  is  not  harvested.  To  get 
\  the  crops  in,  some  communities 
i  could  close  stores  three  afternoons  a 
1  1  week  and  dismiss  school  two  week- 
I  !  day  afternoons.   Farm  and  civic  or- 

■  ganizations  could  ask  everyone  to 
t    pitch  in,  at  a  fair  wage,  and  pick 

>  apples  or  cotton,  with  cash  on  hand 
r  for   the   workers   every  Saturday 

night.  The  seasonal  elasticity  in  the 
;  labor  supply  in  most  southern  com- 
1  munities  would  be  startling  if  it 
j  actually  became  a  civic  and  patriotic 

duty  to  see  that  the  crops  were 
!  harvested. 

Local  Adjustments 

Many    southern   farmers,  faced 
f  with  difficult  adjustments,  are  mak- 
ing only  partial  use  of  their  land  and 
\  family  labor.    In  some  places,  the 
increased    number    of  consumers 
I  brought  in  by  defense  industries, 
civilian  aids  in  camps,  and  camps 
themselves  offer  a  local  market  of 
growing  proportions. 

Recent  press  releases  indicate  that 
the  Fourth  Corps  Area  will  buy 

■  nearly  $18,000,000  worth  of  meat, 
t  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  vegetables 
i   from  communities  near  the  camps  of 

8  Southeastern  States  during  the 
coming  year. 

Immediate  surveys  around  Army 
camps  might  show  where  local  agri- 
culture may  gain  from  diversifica- 
tion to  produce  for  these  new  mar- 
kets and  at  the  same  time  might 
forestall  possible  shortages  of  essen- 
tial foods.  A  survey  of  production 
possibilities  could  be  made  in  2 
months  by  a  competent  production 
analyst,  if  he  had  the  full  coopera- 


No  matter  how  little  poetic, 
how  little  articulate  he  is,  the 
song  rises  irrepressibly  in  his 
heart,  and  he  turns  aside  from 
his  tas\  with  a  new  glow  of 
fulfillment  and  contentment. 
— David  Grayson 


tion  of  agricultural  agencies,  local 
business  interests,  and  the  Army. 

Without  improved  marketing  sys- 
tems, many  producers  in  the  South- 
east can  never  change  their  systems 
of  farming.  If  surveys  around  de- 
fense centers  show  possibilities  for 
increasing  the  production  of  vege- 
tables, small  fruits,  honey,  eggs, 
fresh  meats,  and  dairy  products,  I 
suggest  the  establishment  of  a  mar- 
ket pick-up  service,  perhaps  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government  up  to, 
say,  half  the  cost.  The  pick-up  serv- 
ice in  most  instances  would  reduce 
costs,  considering  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and  might  well  be  contin- 
ued after  the  war. 

Most  of  these  suggestions  were 
reviewed  and  accepted  as  recom- 
mendations by  the  Production 
Adjustment  Committee  at  the 
Southeastern  Regional  Agricultural 
Planning  Conference  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.  They  are  immediate  steps 
which  would  anticipate  more  com- 
prehensive changes  later. 

Two  alternatives  are  possible. 
Southern  farmers  can  continue  their 
traditional  methods  of  farming, 
aided  by  Federal  subsidies  to  make 
up  for  lost  foreign  markets.  A  sec- 
ond approach — a  much  more  diffi- 
cult one — would  be  to  meet  this 
situation  squarely  by  removing  all 
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barriers  to  changes  in  production 
and  so  enable  southern  farmers  to 
adjust  their  agriculture  to  changing 
world  conditions. 

The  first  approach  would  be  the 
path  of  least  resistance — "muddling 
through."  The  second  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  forceful  democratic  action. 

— Charles  R.  Sayre, 
Division  of  Farm 
Management  and  Costs, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  First  Job: 
Setting  Objectives 

For  a  long  time  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  Land  Policy  Review.  It 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  out- 
standing articles  in  the  field  it 
represents. 

Possibly  it  was  the  heat  wave 
sweeping  Iowa,  but  I  did  not  get 
enthusiastic  about  the  July  issue.  It 
seemed  to  me  most  of  your  authors 
did  a  great  deal  of  wrestling  with- 
out coming  to  grips  with  anything 
definite.  There  was  too  much  high 
theory  which  I  found  especially  hard 
to  understand.  I  make  exceptions 
to  the  articles  by  Maris  and  Hen- 
drickson.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  first  set  up  objectives  which  we 
have  some  hope  of  achieving.  For 
example,  let's  agree  on  the  number 
of  people  our  land  should  support. 
At  the  same  time,  let's  agree  on  the 
share  of  the  national  income  these 
people  must  have  in  order  to  main- 
tain an  American  standard  of  living. 
Mr.  Maris  has  done  a  fair  job  of 


this,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  specify 
the  number  of  people  on  the  land  J 
who  must  be  tenants.  { 

You  will  be  interested  perhaps  in 
the  information  that  our  Des  Moines 
Chamber  of  Commerce  2  years  ago  ! 
spent  a  2-day  discussion  on  post-war  1 
adjustments.    Some  of  the  leading  1 
men  from  Washington  contributed,  v 
It  is  possible  our  Farm  Institute  this  i 
year  will  follow  along  similar  lines. 
Until  peace  is  established  and  we  j 
have  some  conception  of  the  general  . 
pattern  of  world  economics,  it  is  ex-  , 
tremely  difficult  to  set  up  objectives 
for  our  own  country. 
— Kirk  Fox, 

Editor,  Successful  Farming. 


The  Need  for 
Farmer  headers 

My  main  question  would  be  as  to 
a  program  whereby  people  could  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  many 
things  and  could  devise  some  form 
of  actual  program  in  which  they 
would  have  a  definite  part.  While 
we  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking 
about  a  program  in  which  the  farm- 
ers have  a  part,  after  all,  most  of  the 
farmers  have  only  a  very  vague 
knowledge  of  it,  and,  frequendy  no 
new  leaders  are  developed  who  can, 
or  will,  take  any  active  part  in 
getting  such  ideas  into  operation. 
More  definite  emphasis  upon  that 
basis  of  our  agricultural  work 
would  be  exceedingly  welcome. 

— R.  J.  Savtlle,  Head, 
Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics, 
Louisiana  State  University. 
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Intermountain 
Region  Suggestions 

The  articles  contained  in  the 
July  1 94 1  Land  Policy  Review  cover 
most  of  the  possible  suggestions. 
There  are,  however,  four,  some  of 
which  may  be  new  or  at  least  need- 
ing emphasis  at  this  time. 

Agricultural  income  has  been  ex- 
tremely variable  and  may  become 
more  so  after  the  defense  effort.  In- 
termountain agricultural  income  is 
probably  affected  during  normal 
times  with  more  price  fluctuations 
than  any  other  area  in  the  United 
States.  High  transportation  charges 
to  distant  markets  is  the  main  rea- 
son for  these  fluctuations.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  build  up  de- 
fenses against  these  fluctuations. 
Farmers  diversify  and  use  other  de- 
fense measures.  For  a  greater 
measure  of  relief  it  seems  that  a 
sliding  scale  of  payments  for  land 
purchases  and.  water  construction 
charges  would  be  advisable.  This 
sliding  scale  should  provide  token 
payments  some  years  and  several 
times  average  payments  for  others. 
This  would  systematize  the  prevail- 
ing custom  of  moratoriums  and  re- 
newals. It  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  the  farmer  a  needed 
sense  of  security.  It  would  tend  to 
prevent  speculation  and  "plunging" 
following  years  when  returns  are  ex- 
tremely high.  After  the  defense 
effort  is  over,  payments  may  need  to 
be  reduced  to  a  rather  low  figure  for 
a  few  years.  General  property  taxes 
could  be  levied  in  the  same  way,  if 
the  county  would  borrow  money  at 
low  rates  of  interest  when  tarm  in- 
comes were  extremely  low.  County 
borrowing  must  be  done  now  any- 
way because  of  delinquencies  which 


run  from  3  to  5  years  when  farm  in- 
comes are  low.  Bank  rates  of  in- 
terest and  minor  penalties  are  slight 
deterrents  when  farmers  have  little 
income  and  credit.  Many  farmers 
borrow  from  the  county  in  this  way 
until  more  income  is  secured. 

Where  farms  are  of  uneconomic 
size  or  in  other  ways  need  revision 
as  to  operation  and  ownership,  some 
form  of  public  exchange  agency 
would  probably  be  of  great  service. 
Farmers  are  slow  in  working  ex- 
changes among  themselves  and 
sometimes  indebtedness  on  the  land 
makes  this  difficult.  A  Govern- 
ment agent  working  locally  with 
farmers  and  with  credit  agencies 
could  probably  increase  the  equity  of 
both  farmer  and  mortgage  holder. 
Farmers  are  suspicious  of  private  ex- 
change agencies,  and  they  are  diffi- 
dent about  approaching  a  neighbor. 
Exchange  of  land  is  badly  needed 
because  of  topography,  irrigation 
ditches,  shape  and  size  of  fields,  as 
well  as  size  of  operating  unit.  To 
some  extent  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  attacked  this 
problem. 

An  FSA  for  Other  Farmers? 

It  appears  that  the  advisory  and  su- 
pervisory work  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  proved  its  value 
to  low-income  farmers.  It  appears 
certain  that  other  farmers  could  se- 
cure much  value  from  a  similar  serv- 
ice which  could  be  organized  on  a 
voluntary  cooperative  basis.  The 
present  type  of  farm-management  as- 
sociations modified  to  permit  this 
service  might  serve  this  purpose. 
Credit  agencies  in  general  might  find 
this  service  worth  more  than  it 
would  cost  if  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
service  was  borne  not  on  the  loan  but 
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on  an  extra  fee  basis.  This  service 
could  be  compulsory  where  loans 
were  delinquent.  It  seems  that  this 
sort  of  service  would  work  better  for 
a  while  when  tied  up  with  some 
form  of  loan  obligation.  The 
writer  is  convinced  that  nearly  all 
commercial  farmers  could  afford  to 
pay  for  this  service  on  a  fee  basis. 
For  the  defense  period  and  post- 
defense  period,  this  service  could 
help  make  quick  adjustments  as 
needed. 

Education  is  needed  with  respect 
to  land  values.  Farmers  fail  to  re- 
late prices  paid  for  land  to  probable 
net  farm  incomes.  It  is  almost  uni- 
versally true  that  the  prices  paid  for 
poorer  quality  lands  are  higher  when 
compared  to  any  possible  net  farm 
income  than  is  true  for  the  better 
lands  in  the  same  general  area. 
During  the  defense  period  inflation 
of  the  prices  of  the  poorer  lands  may 
go  still  further.  Customary  share 
rents  are  frequently  to  blame  for 
such  poor  relationship  between  land 
value  and  returns.  Community 
Land  Use  Planning  Committees 
could  no  doubt  become  an  effective 
agency  for  education  respecting  land 
values.  At  present  assessors  are 
misled  in  their  valuations  by  a  price 
structure  which  is  extremely  faulty 
with  respect  to  ability  to  pay.  No 
doubt  much  poor  land  is  farmed 
more  intensively  than  it  should  be, 
and  other  land  is  not  farmed  at  all 
because  of  potentially  excessive  over- 
head charges  of  interest  and  taxes. 

— Paul  A.  Eke, 

Head,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  Idaho. 


Some  Questions 
from  the  Southwest 

Might  I  propound  a  series  of  ques- 
tions especially  applicable  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States? 

(1)  Should  not  post-war  agricul- 
ture be  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  a  "tung  belt" 
capable  of  domestically  producing 
the  150,000,000  pounds  of  tung  oil 
annually  imported  from  China? 

(2)  Should  not  post-war  agricul- 
ture find  a  use  for  the  300,000  tons 
of  rice  straw  and  200,000  tons  of 
rice  hulls  burned  annually  in  the 
Louisiana  -  Texas  rice  producing 
areas  ? 

(3)  Since  sweetpotatoes  grow  pro- 
lifically  in  the  South  and  from  them 
can  be  produced"  an  excellent  starch, 
why  should  we  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  Far  East  for  400,- 
000  pounds  of  starch  annually? 

(4)  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  post- 
war agriculture  to  concern  itself  very 
seriously  with  all  that  the  phrase 
"crops  for  industrial  uses"  implies? 

— P.  F.  Lawson, 
Publicity  Director, 
Beaumont,  Tex., 
Chamber  of  'Commerce. 


A  Note  of 

Pessimism 

We  are  quite  pessimistic  in  re- 
gard to  what  may  happen  when  this 
war  comes  to  a  close.  Some  of  your 
writers,  including  Dr.  Ezekiel,  quite 
appropriately  point  out  the  possi- 
bility of  closed  factories,  wide-spread 
unemployment,  "and  a  new  and 
deeper  industrial  depression."  All 
seem  to  feel  that  defense  and  war 
activities  can  be  effectively  replaced 
with  peacetime  rehabilitation.  We 
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wish  we  could  share  this  optimism. 

We  think  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  our  Government  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  up  the  tremendous 
financial  burden  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  an  attempt  to  gain  eco- 
nomic stability.  We  will  enter  that 
period  with  the  debts  of  two  wars 
and  of  the  big  depression  not  paid. 

— True  D.  Morse, 

Doane  Agricultural  Service, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

j  For  Thinking  in 
Terms  of  the  Nation 

While  I  shall  question  some  of  the 
philosophy  reflected  in  this  issue  of 
the  Review  I  want  to  express  un- 
qualified approval  of  the  major 
thesis,  namely,  that  we  should  now 
be  giving  active  study  to  the  adjust- 
ment problems  which  certainly  lie 
ahead,  and  that  our  present  defense 
efforts  should,  so  far  as  practical, 
take  cognizance  of  the  longer  term 
problems  and  in  some  measure  con- 
tribute to  their  solution. 

We  have  several  very  important 
items  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
which  we  did  not  have  in  the  last 
war  period.  Among  these  I  would 
mention: 

1.  Greater  awareness  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  readjustment  after  an 
intensive  war  effort. 

2.  The  experience  resulting  from 
a  recent  post-war  period  and  a  great 
economic  depression.  Much  dis- 
cussion of  principles  and  try-out  of 
procedures  now  lies  behind  us  and 
we  should  not  need  to  spend  so  much 
time  on  these  next  time. 

3.  Economists  and  other  social 
scientists  have  made  much  progress 
in   understanding  relationships  as 


they  exist  in  modern  society.  Much 
of  this  newer  doctrine  is  still  in  an 
exploratory  and  controversial  stage, 
but  the  theoretical  equipment  with 
which  we  approach  the  next  period 
is  certainly  much  less  naive  than  that 
with  which  we  tackled  the  problems 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties. 

4.  We  have  a  vasdy  greater  reser- 
voir of  basic  data  for  analyses  and 
action  programs  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  our  history. 

5.  Many  mechanisms  have  been 
developed  which  should  be  useful  in 
dealing  with  postdefense  problems, 
and  we  have  a  larger  body  of  trained 
and  experienced  public  employees 
than  ever  before.  On  the  negative 
side  it  should,  I  think,  be  recognized 
that  some  of  the  mechanisms  devel- 
oped in  recent  years  have  possibilities ' 
of  misuse  as  well  as  of  constructive 
contribution. 

It  is  true  we  cannot  foresee  very 
accurately  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  demobilization  may 
occur.  Thus  far,  however,  all  wars 
have  sooner  or  later  come  to  an 
end,  or  at  least  to  a  stopping  point, 
and  the  problems  of  demobilization 
have  had  to  be  faced.  We  do  know 
that  large  labor  forces  are  being 
built  up  in  places  and  in  industries 
where  they  cannot  be  readily  em- 
ployed in  peacetime  pursuits.  It 
will  not  be  easy  and  probably  not 
possible  to  return  them  to  their 
places  of  origin  or  to  their  previous 
occupations.  Thus,  we  must  start 
from  the  situations  likely  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  hostilities.  Further- 
more, if  we  are  to  prevent  a  run- 
away situation  with  its  aftermath  of 
speculation,  tragedy,  and  disillusion- 
ment, it  is  none  too  early  to  take 
strong  and  wise  action  now. 

Now  for  a  brickbat  or  two.  This 
issue  of  the  Review,  in  my  opinion, 
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carries  far  too  much  of  the  tone  of 
what  Dr.  J.  S.  Davis  has  referred 
to  as  "agricultural  fundamental- 
ism." A  few  citations  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  On  page  5  you  quote 
with  emphasis  and  apparent  ap- 
proval Jesse  Buel's  statement  that 
"The  substantial  prosperity  of  a 
country  is  always  in  the  ratio  of  its 
agricultural  industry  and  wealth." 
Few  responsible  students  either  of 
history  or  economics  accept  that 
statement  as  appropriate  for  modern 
conditions.  Has  it  been  true  of  Eng- 
land, of  Germany,  of  Japan,  of  the 
United  States?  Yet  they  are  great 
industrial  nations.  Has  it  been  true 
of  China,  of  Russia,  of  India,  or  of 
Brazil?  They  are  great  agricultural 
nations.  This  is  not  meant  as  an 
argument  for  the  opposite  view  that 
industrialization  is  the  way  to  pros- 
perity. Each  nation  will  attain  max- 
imum prosperity  as  it  makes  the 
wisest  use  of  its  resources. 

National  Welfare 

The  quotations  from  Grover 
Cleveland,  from  Xenophon,  and 
from  Gibbon,  carry  much  the  same 
thought  as  that  of  Buel  which  is 
quoted  above,  and  the  same  thought 
appears  by  implication  in  some  of 
the  articles. 

The  most  fundamental  test  be- 
fore us  is  whether  we  as  agricul- 
turists, the  labor  people  as  labor 
partisans  and  the  commerce  people 
as  business  protagonists,  can  think 
and  act  in  terms  of  national  welfare 
or  whether  each  of  these  great  de- 
partments will  merely  implement 
the  demands,  wise  or  unwise,  of  its 
own  group.  While  this  problem  is 
recognized  in  some  of  the  articles, 
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adherence  to  the  broader  objective 
stated  above  is  by  no  means  universal 
even  in  the  governmental  programs 
of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and 
of  Labor. 

Broad  Planning 

One  other  point  seems  to  warrant 
comment  even  in  so  brief  a  state- 
ment. I  am  in  full  accord  with  the 
view  stressed  by  Mr.  Eisenhower 
that  extensive  public  works  projects 
should  now  be  planned  for  prose- 
cution in  the  postdefense  period. 
Planning  should  not,  however,  be 
limited  to  these.  Just  as  the-  redirec- 
tion of  public  activity  and  under- 
employed resources  is  now  inade- 
quate for  full  development  of  de- 
fense activities,  so  redevelopment  and 
expansion  of  public  programs  will 
be  inadequate  for  the  postdefense 
period.  Present  study  and  plan- 
ning should  include  methods  for 
stimulating  and  implementing  ex- 
pansion in  private  activity. 

The  articles  carried  in  your  July 
issue  warrant  much  fuller  comment 
and  discussion  than  would  be  ap- 
propriate in  a  letter  of  this  kind. 
Many  of  the  views  expressed  are 
controversial  and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, most  useful  and  stimulating  in 
opening  up  the  subject.  I  hope  they 
may  be  given  widespread  and  con- 
structive consideration  throughout 
the  Nation.  May  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  wisdom  of  focussing  atten- 
tion on  this  problem  at  this  time? 

— M.  R.  Benedict, 
Professor  of 

Agricultural  Economics, 
University  of  California. 
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Post-WarPlanning — 

THE  DEPARTMENT  ACTS 

By  ROY  I.  KIMMEL:  "The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
already  moved  quic\ly  past  the  stage  of  preliminary  talkj,  and 
into  positive  action."  The  author,  chairman  of  the  Department 
Interbureau  Committee  dealing  with  post-defense  programs  tells 
what  is  already  being  done  to  try  to  attain  some  of  the  goals 
discussed  in  the  July  issue. 


"DEFENSE  IS,  of  course, 
our  first  job,"  said  Secre- 
tary Wickard  in  his  mem- 
orandum authorizing  es- 
tablishment of  the  Interbureau 
Coordinating  Committee  on  Post- 
defense  Programs.  "But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  planning  for  the  world  we  wish 
to  live  in  when  the  peace  comes  is 
actually  a  part  of  the  defense  effort 
itself." 

Millions  of  Americans,  preparing 
to  defend  this  country  at  any  cost, 
welcome  every  such  sign  that  their 
Government  is  taking  steps  to  make 
sure  this  war  and  the  peace  to  fol- 
low will  not  be  "just  like  the  last 
one."  They  know  the  means  exist 
to  create  a  post-war  world  in  which 
there  will  be  no  hunger,  no  families 
clothed  in  rags  or  poorly  housed. 
They  will  redouble  their  defense  ef- 
forts as  soon  as  they  become  con- 
vinced they  can  have  a  part  in  build- 
ing such  a  world. 

In  planning  agriculture's  place  in 
such  a  post-defense  world  of  plenty, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
already  moved  quickly  past  the  stage 
of  preliminary  talks,  and  into  posi- 
tive action.    For  example,  the  De- 
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partment  has  submitted  a  number  of 
proposals  in  the  fields  of  land  de- 
velopment, water  development  and 
forestry,  to  be  included  in  the  shelf 
of  projects  for  the  post-defense 
period.  But  this  is  merely  the  start- 
ing point  and  not  the  end  of  post- 
war planning. 

As  Secretary  Wickard  pointed  out 
in  his  memorandum,  "All  this  is 
good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  *  *  *  I  am  therefore 
asking  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  to  establish  immediately 
an  Interbureau  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  post-defense  programs. 
This  committee,  including  represen- 
tatives of  all  appropriate  agencies, 
will  draw  up  the  broad  outlines  of 
a  national  program  of  public  work 
in  the  agricultural  field — a  program 
that  will  deal  comprehensively  with 
forestry,  rural  housing,  range  im- 
provement, water  facilities,  and 
more.  This  general  program  will 
then  be  given  to  State  and  county 
land  use  planning  committees  for 
study  and  adaptation  to  local  needs. 

"As  the  work  takes  shape  in  the 
field  it  will  be  brought  together  and 
integrated  on  a  national  basis.  I 
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hope  that  within  the  next  year  we 
will  have  a  number  of  carefully  pre- 
pared plans  for  public  activity  which 
will  fit  the  needs  of  each  region  in 
terms  of  employment,  conservation 
of  our  resources,  and  for  improved 
levels  of  rural  living." 

Using  the  Blueprint 

With  this  blueprint  for  action,  the 
Interbureau  Committee  has  begun 
work  on  a  long  and  difficult  task. 
Realizing  that  the  burden  of  the 
work  must  be  done  in  the  field,  the 
Interbureau  Committee  has  worked 
out  a  grouping  of  States  which 
divides  the  country  into  the  nine 
regions  indicated  on  the  map  on 
page  19.  In  each  of  these  regions 
some  one  representative  of  the  De- 
partment will  be  detailed  to  the  task 
of  sparkplugging  the  post-defense 
program  for  the  region.  In  some 
cases  this  person  may  be  the  re- 
gional forester,  in  others,  the  re- 
gional BAE  representative,  the 
regional  conservator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  or  some  other  key 
Department  officer. 

The  several  State  land  use  plan- 
ning committees  are  expected  to  as- 
sume an  important  role  in  this  work 
and  the  local  planning  committees 
throughout  the  country  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  the 
program.  The  action  agencies  in 
each  region  are  of  course  direcdy 
concerned  with  those  public  works 
which  are  related  to  the  land  and  to 
the  interests  of  rural  people.  Their 
staffs  will  have  to  provide  the  tech- 
nical assistance  which  will  make  pos- 
sible the  expression  of  the  program 
in  terms  concrete  enough  to  bear 
analysis  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 


The  Department  is  cooperating 
fully  with  other  agencies  engaged  in 
planning  for  the  post-war  period — 
particularly  in  supplying  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board 
with  concrete  proposals  for  rural 
works,  which  will  become  a  part  of 
the  broad,  national  public  works 
program. 

The  first  job  before  the  committee 
is  to  start  laying  out  a  rural  works 
program  which  will  provide  useful 
employment  to  persons  living  in 
rural  areas  in  the  post-war  period. 
The  rural  works  program  involves 
three  principal  types  of  activity, 
each  of  which  may  be  carried  out  by 
an  agency  of  the  department  direcdy 
or  the  need  for  which  may  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  of  another  Federal 
agency  if  it  is  properly  within  its  line 
of  work.  Public  roads  are  one  such 
instance. 

One  type  includes  projects  which 
restore  and  further  develop  the 
physical  resources  upon  which  agri- 
culture depends.  Among  these 
projects  will  be  soil  conservation, 
water  development,  all  phases  of 
forestry,  flood  control,  development 
of  new  land  areas,  and  development 
of  submarginal  land  areas. 

Facilities  for  Fol\s 

Another  type  includes  projects 
which  provide  public  facilities  to 
rural  people,  such  as  roads,  rural 
electrification,  county  agricultural 
buildings,  improvement  of  terminal 
market  facilities,  quick-freezing 
plants,  and  food-storage  facilities. 

Still  another  type  of  activities  es- 
sential in  a  rural  works  program  in- 
cludes projects  that  relate  to  human 
welfare,  such  as  rural  housing,  rural 
hospitals,  and  recreational  centers 
and  facilities. 
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Not  Public  Works  Alone 

But  in  order  to  build  the  kind  o£ 
post-war  world  we  want,  and  fit  our 
agriculture  into  it,  our  plans  must 
reach  far  beyond  the  limitations  of 
public  works.  For  example,  leaders 
in  agriculture  must  be  alert  to  any 
changes  in  the  national  economy 
which,  may  affect  them  during  the 
post-defense  period. 

Job  number  two  of  the  Interbureau 
Committee,  therefore,  is  to  explore 
and  keep  abreast  of  developments  in 
this  field  so  that  the  Department 
may  be  able  to  see  what  agricultural- 
industrial  relations  are  likely  to  be 
in  the  future. 

The  subcommittee  assigned  to  this 
subject  will  consider  how  industrial 
effort  may  be  shifted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  to  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  peacetime  in 
order  that  levels  of  industrial  em- 
ployment reached  during  the  de- 
fense period  may  be  maintained. 
We  have  already  demonstrated  that 
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It  is  clear  that  the  accumulation 
of  a  reservoir  of  concrete  projects  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  post-war  plan- 
ning process.  But  beyond  that,  the 
committee  is  trying  to  conceive  of 
a  world  that  can  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  it  has  ever 
known  before.  However  valuable 
public  works  projects  may  be  in  pro- 
viding stopgap  employment  during 
the  transition  from  defense  to  peace- 
time commerce,  they  cannot  alone 
provide  full  employment  nor  avoid 
a  post-war  depression. 

It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  then, 
for  us  to  plan  such  a  shelf  of  rural 
works  projects  which  would  be 
needed  even  though  no  interna- 
tional emergency  existed.  We  have 
had  a  great  deficit  of  such  proj- 
ects, and  if  we  plan  to  fill  that  deficit 
we  shall  be  sure  first  of  all  that  our 
projects  are  sound  from  the  stand- 
point of  conferring  lasting  benefits. 
Public  and  private  good,  not  mere 
work  relief,  must  be  our  goal. 
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we  can  convert  peacetime  industries 
to  the  manufacture  of  defense  goods 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  largely  a  reversible 
process,  resulting  in  considerable 
stabilization  of  employment. 

Fiscal  Policy 

This  subcommittee  will  also  study 
probable  trends  in  national  fiscal 
policy.  Agriculture,  like  industry, 
is  greatly  affected  by  such  things  as 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  general  level  of 
prices,  or  by  types  and  volume  of 
taxation. 

International  factors  will  also  be 
closely  examined  in  relation  to  their 
effect  on  the  national  economy.  Ag- 
riculture will  be  vitally  interested  in 
all  efforts  to  restore  world  trade,  in 
whatever  plan  is  evolved  for  feeding 
post-war  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in 
the  form  of  any  possible  repayment 
of  materials  now  being  leased  and 
loaned  to  the  democracies  insofar  as 
such  transfers  may  affect  world 
trade. 

Finally,  the  study  of  agricultural- 
industrial  relations  must  of  course 
include  an  analysis  of  the  future 
market  for  agricultural  products,  the 
land  and  human  resources  available 
to  agriculture  and  possible  changes 
in  the  agricultural  plant. 

Since  1933,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  devoted  increasing 
attention  to  a  third  type  of  activities 
which  must  be  considered  in  any 
plan  for  a  better  post-war  world.  It 
has  launched  a  number  of  programs 
directly  designed  to  improve  the 
general  levels  of  living  of  farm 
people  of  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  Department  has  pro- 
vided better  housing  for  a  few  thou- 
sands of  farm  people.   Yet  the  size 


of  the  job  still  to  be  done  is  indicated 
by  the  recent  estimate  of  the  Inter- 
bureau  Committee  on  Rural  Hous- 
ing that  our  farm  people  need  at  least 
2  to  3  million  new  homes. 

The  Department,  in  a  number  of 
ways,  is  helping  to  improve  the  diets 
of  farm  and  city  people  alike 
throughout  all  the  nation.  Yet  dis- 
eases of  malnutrition  still  exist. 
The  South  alone  will  need  at  least 
19  percent  more  cattle,  22  percent 
more  cows  milked,  and  19  percent 
more  hogs  and  pigs  during  the  post- 
war period,  according  to  recent 
estimates  made  by  the  BAE  in  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  of  the 
Department  and  State  colleges  of  the 
South.  Even  this  increased  produc- 
tion would  not  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide southern  people  with  a  mini- 
mum adequate  diet. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  sought  to  halt  the  increase  of 
tenancy,  which  now  prevails  on  two- 
fifths  of  the  Nation's  farms.  But 
the  job  still  to  be  done  overshadows 
what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  that  field. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
lines  of  activity  now  in  progress. 
The  development  of  plans  to  im- 
prove levels  of  living,  not  on  a 
demonstrational  basis  but  rather  on 
a  scale  as  broad  as  the  need  itself,  is 
the  third  major  job  of  the  Inter- 
bureau  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  at  work  on  this 
task  is  exploring  means  of  develop- 
ing an  adequate  health  program,  in- 
cluding nutrition,  housing,  sanita- 
tion and  medical  care.  It  is  also 
considering  programs  to  increase  se- 
curity of  tenure,  modernize  farm 
equipment,  develop  industries  in 
rural  areas,  and  to  improve  rural 
education. 
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The  Organization  of  Our 
Economy 

One  clear  lesson  from  the  present 
war  in  Europe  and  from  our  own 
defense  activities  is  the  fact  that  we 
can  have  a  world  of  plenty  if  only 
we  will  to  have  it,  and  set  to  work 
to  organize  our  economy  to  make 
such  a  world. 

To  "give  the  devil  his  due"  we 
should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  confounded  all  the  ex- 
perts who  insisted  year  after  year 
that  her  economy  must  soon  collapse 
because  she  lacked  gold.  Lifetime 
habits  of  thinking  in  terms  of  a  tra- 
ditional money  economy  had  almost 
blinded  these  experts  to  the  fact  that 
money  is  the  shadow,  and  not  the 
substance  of  wealth.  A  nation's  real 
wealth  consists  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  morale,  the  skills, 
and  the  physical  well-being  of  its 
people. 

Our  own  national  defense  pro- 
gram is  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
our  democracy  can  attain  virtually 
full  employment  without  the  evil 
genius  of  a  Hitler.  But  we  are  now 
nearing  full  employment  because  we 
have  been  driven  by  a  common  dan- 
ger into  organizing  our  economy  for 
the  unlimited  production  of  defense 
goods.  As  he  implied  in  Mein 
Kampf,  it  is  our  resources  and  our 
productive  capacity  that  Adolf  Hit- 
ler has  most  envied  and  most  feared. 
His  greatest  hope  has  been  that  we 
would  leave  them  comparatively  dor- 
mant and  unorganized. 

Within  the  framework  of  democ- 
racy, we  must  find  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  unity  of  will  which 
is  now  driving  our  defense  effort 
forward,  to  organize  our  economy 
for  the  creation  of  a  sustained  peace- 
time prosperity  after  the  war.  The 


very  fact  that  "wartime  prosperity" 
is  possible,  is  double  proof  that  we 
can  be  even  more  prosperous  in 
peacetime  when  our  energies  are 
turned  to  producing  new  wealth  in- 
stead of  to  forging  weapons  for  the 
protection  of  the  physical  and  social 
goods  we  already  possess. 

As  a  first  step  we  must  remember 
once  and  for  all  that  money  is  but 
the  symbol  of  wealth.  We  must 
worry  less  about  hoarding  our 
money,  less  about  the  national  debt, 
and  more  about  conserving  and  de- 
veloping the  human  and  physical 
resources  which  are  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Nation. 

Toward  Abundance 

When  we  reach  that  point,  we 
shall  be  well  along  the  road  toward 
the  sort  of  planned  abundance  we 
want  and  mean  to  have  in  the  post- 
war era.  Through  the  food  for  de- 
fense program  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  are  now  making  an 
auspicious  beginning  toward  the 
production  of  planned  abundance. 

The  tremendous  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  American  agricultural  and 
industrial  plant  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Interbureau  Com- 
mittee's planning  must  and  will  be 
based.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  in 
passing,  that  the  production  of  mere 


The  effort  to  extend  the  do- 
main over  nature  is  the  most 
healthful  and  most  noble  of 
all  ambitions. 

— Bacon 
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abundance  is  not  enough.  It  must 
be  an  abundance  of  useful  goods. 

The  production  of  more  and  more 
wheat  at  a  time  when  the  world's 
storehouses  are  already  groaning 
under  record  surpluses  of  wheat 
would  scarcely  be  useful  production. 
Certainly  not,  when  measured 
against  the  possibility  of  producing 
foods  of  which  there  is  a  national 
deficiency,  on  that  same  land. 

Therein  lies  one  difference  be- 
tween true  abundance,  and  crushing 
surpluses  of  the  sort  we  piled  up 
after  the  last  war.  A  return  to  un- 
planned, laissez-faire  economy  would 
no  doubt  give  us  a  tremendous  total 
volume  of  agricultural  production; 
but  only  careful  planning  can  direct 
that  production  into  the  most  useful 
channels. 

The  Two  Alternatives 

Two  alternatives  face  us  in  the 
post-defense  period.  We  can  pro- 
ceed timidly,  pessimistically  on  the 
theory  that  depression  is  a  fixed  part 
of  the  economic  cycle,  as  inevitable 
as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
In  that  event,  we  probably  shall  have 
a  "breadline"  program  of  relief  to 
keep  down  open  revolt  of  the  under- 
privileged. And  perhaps  we  shall 
continue  to  wonder  now  and  then, 
in  our  more  philosophical  moments, 
why  it  is  that  fate  decreed  farmers 
must  be  hard  up  because  they  pro- 
duce too  much,  while  thousands  of 
families  suffer  from  malnutrition  be- 
cause they  have  too  little. 

A  Hard,  Pioneering  Job 

Or,  we  can  move  forward  with  the 
courage  befitting  a  country  of  vast 
resources  and  advanced  technical 
skills.     We  can  resolve  to  set  cer- 


tain minimum  levels  of  living  below 
which  our  people  shall  never  sink 
again.  We  can  guarantee  adequate 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  all  our 
people  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm; 
and  in  doing  so  we  can  become, 
physically  and  spiritually,  a  far  richer 
nation  than  ever  before. 

It  will  be  a  hard,  pioneering  job 
to  conquer  such  a  social  frontier;  as 
hard  a  task  in  its  way  as  that  faced 
by  earlier  Americans  who  mastered 
the  Nation's  physical  frontiers.  But 
there  may  be  some  pleasant  surprises 
along  the  way.  We  may  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  with  proper  food  and 
medical  care  large  numbers  of  our 
"unemployables"  are  again  ready 
and  eager  for  productive  work;  that 
many  a  "lazy"  person  has  shaken 
off  his  lethargy.  Indeed,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  already 
found  that  a  little  medical  care  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  rehabilitating 
many  a  farm  family  whose  economic 
failure  was  due  to  physical  defects. 

The  knowledge  that  we  can  create 
a  world  without  insecurity  and  want 
is  a  challenge  to  prove  we  have  a 
capacity  for  social  and  economic  in- 
vention that  can  keep  step  with  our 
proven  talent  for  mechanical  inven- 
tion. We  must  use  to  the  full  exist- 
ing techniques  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  products  of  our 
farms  and  factories;  we  must  im- 
prove upon  them;  we  must  invent 
new  ones. 

Our  real  problem  for  the  post- 
defense  period  lies  in  the  fields  of 
distribution  and  consumption. 
There  can  be  no  further  doubt  about 
our  ability  to  produce  enough  for 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known,  albeit  we 
must  so  direct  our  energies  as  to 
produce  the  right  things. 
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In  the  words  of  Milo  Perkins,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  programs  of  the 
last  few  years  to  improve  our  dis- 
tribution of  goods,  "In  every  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past,  bar  none,  if  you  took 
the  most  that  it  was  possible  to  pro- 
duce and  divided  it  among  the 
people  who  are  here  to  share  it,  the 
answer  was  always  a  lousy  standard 
of  living  *  *  *  [But]  if  we 
produced  all  that  we  could  and 
divided  it  among  the  people  who 
are  here  to  share  it,  we  would  come 
out  with  a  very  good  standard  of 
living  for  the  first  time  in  all  his- 


tory. That's  the  most  important 
thing  that's  happened  to  the  human 
race  since  the  discovery  of  fire  and 
the  invention  of  the  wheel." 

That  fact  is  our  challenge  to  plan 
more  fully  and  more  wisely  than 
ever  before.  That  fact  is  our  assur- 
ance we  can  succeed  in  creating  a 
post-war  world  of  plenty,  where 
previous  generations  have  been 
doomed  to  failure.  And  the  knowl- 
edge we  are  already  on  the  road  to 
building  such  a  world  for  tomor- 
row makes  America  more  than  ever 
worth  defending  today. 


Elastic 

No  mere  bankers'  plan  will  meet  the  requirements,  no  matter 
how  honestly  conceived.  It  should  be  a  merchants'  and 
farmers'  plan  as  well,  elastic  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  it 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  their  daily  business. 

— Woodrow  Wilson 
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What  Can  We  Do 


BY  FARM  PLANNING? 

By  W.  F.  WATKINS.  Agricultural  planning  is  a  comparatively 
new  procedure,  but  it  is  old  enough  to  allow  evaluations  and  ques- 
tions on  future  directions.  Here  is  one  evaluation  which  adds 
up  to  the  point  that  agricultural  planning  needs  to  begin  with  the 
individual  farmer  and  his  farm. 


~~ I  A  GREAT  deal  of  agri- 
I  cultural  planning  has  been 
^SiSjjw  gomg  on  m  recent  years, 
but  not  enough  where  it 
counts — on  the  farm.  Instead  of  be- 
ginning with  the  farmer  on  his  in- 
dividual farm,  much  of  the  planning 
has  started  with  the  technicians, 
philosophers,  and  administrators. 

Like  everyone  else,  the  farmer 
makes  plans.  Every  day,  in  just  plain 
farming,  he  makes  and  works  a  plan, 
written  or  unwritten,  even  though 
the  word  "planning"  itself  may 
sound  strange  to  him. 

Two  elements  have  complicated 
individual  farm  planning:  One  is  the 
realization  that  the  best  farm  plan- 
ning is  not  a  day-to-day  or  year-to- 
year  proposition,  but  that  it  is  long- 
time planning  with  objectives  to  be 
attained  over  a  period  of  years.  An- 
other is  that  technological  progress 
has  made  individual  farm  planning 
a  difficult  job,  requiring  considerable 
knowledge  and  foresight. 

Individual  planning  outlines  a 
program  of  farm  operations  related 
to  the  goals  of  group  planning,  to 
utilize  farm  resources  for  the  greatest 
present  and  future  good.  It  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  farmer's 


use  of  his  own  land,  although  factors 
outside  his  farm  boundaries  are  also 
given  due  consideration. 

Group  planning  through  such  fa- 
miliar forms  as  land-use  planning, 
state  planning,  or  resource  planning, 
is  an  important  vehicle  for  solving 
agricultural  problems  in  a  changing 
world.  Here  groups  of  farmers  join 
with  governmental  planners,  admin- 
istrators and  technicians. 

Individual  planning  and  group 
planning,  each  important  in  itself, 
join  to  form  agricultural  planning. 

To  illustrate  the  relationship  be- 
tween group  planning  and  individ- 
ual farm  planning,  let  us  consider  a 
specific  land  use  planning  report. 

The  land  use  planning  committee 
for  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  listed 
several  problems  and  recommended 
action  on  them — including  erosion 
control  and  soil  improvement;  forest 
management  and  improvement; 
farm  tenancy;  livestock  numbers, 
quality,  and  production;  live-at- 
home  food  program;  health  service, 
and  home  beautification  and 
improvement. 

How  does  this  fit  in  with  indi- 
vidual farm  planning?  The  indi- 
vidual farmer  can  have  but  one  plan, 
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even  though  he  wants  and  needs  all 
the  help  he  can  get  from  administra- 
tors and  technicians  of  different 
governmental  agencies.  The  plan 
may  have  many  segments,  but  the 
parts  must  mesh  into  a  workable 
whole. 

Goals  like  those  listed  in  Caswell 
County  can  be  reached  only  through 
individual  farm  plans  which  include 
erosion  control,  livestock  improve- 
ment, and  the  rest.  The  farmer 
must  play  the  dominant  role  in  de- 
veloping the  plan  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual farm.  He  must  be  conscious 
of  weaknesses  in  his  past  program 
and  have  information  that  will  help 
him  to  correct  them. 

For  many  years,  the  Extension 
Service  has  aided  individual  farmers 
in  their  planning  by  bringing  them 
the  benefits  of  agricultural  research. 
But  since  1932-33,  Congress  has 
authorized  the  creation  of  several 
new  agencies  to  help  solve  wide- 
spread agricultural  problems. 

As  the  programs  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Farm 
Security  Administration  develop  and 
become  more  stabilized,  the  agencies 
are  becoming  more  interested  in  the 
individual  farm  plan  as  a  method  of 
assisting  in  moving  toward  their  ob- 
jectives— particularly  in  obtaining 
more  conservation. 

For  example,  the  objective  of  the 
FSA  farm  and  home  plan  is  to  assist 
the  farm  family  to  make  the  best 
possible  living  from  the  available  re- 
sources. The  plan  includes  a  report 
of  the  last  year's  business,  a  financial 
statement,  and  a  program  for  the 
next  year.  It  details  the  crops  for 
each  acre  of  cropland,  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer to  be  used,  and  a  summary  of 
estimated  receipts  and  expenses. 
The  home  section  includes  a  pro- 


gram for  the  production  of  food, 
with  special  attention  to  the  garden 
and  storage  of  food  supplies.  The 
whole  plan  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  developing  diversified  pro- 
grams with  at  least  two  sources  of 
income. 

The  Best  Use  of  Land 
The  farm  plan  developed  by  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technicians  for 
assisting  the  farmer  has  soil  con- 
servation  as  its  main  goal — the  best 
use  of  the  land  acre  by  acre  and  field 
by  field — a  plan  that  has  all  the 
necessary  tools  to  achieve  conserva- 
tion according  to  the  specific  condi- 
tions on  the  farm,  including  those 
practices  that  require  planning  skill 
beyond  that  of  the  farmer  and  many 
additional  practices  to  apply  which 
he  needs  skilled  assistance.  It  is 
developed  with  the  farmer  and  pro- 
vides not  only  for  the  control  of 
erosion  but  continued  security  of 
farm  life  and  maintenance  of  or  in- 
crease in  income. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  objective  is  soil  conserva- 
tion, parity  farm  income,  adequate 
supplies  of  farm  products,  and  food, 
and  feed  crops  for  home  use.  The 
plan  sheet  assists  farmers  in  utiliz- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  the  features 
of  the  program,  helping  them  plant 
within  acreage  allotments,  utilize 
other  cropland,  use  soil-building 
allowances  most  effectively,  and 
compute  payments. 

The  Extension  Service  is  provid- 
ing farmers  with  technical  informa- 
tion as  a  guide  in  their  individual 
farm  planning.  During  recent  years 
Extension  workers  in  several  States 
have  developed  forms  to  be  used  in 
planning  the  farm  business.  With- 
out exception,  they  have  started  with 
a  land  use  program,  emphasizing  a 
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plan  that  maintains  soil  productivity 
through  proper  cropping  systems, 
soil  treatments,  and  conservation 
practices. 

These  Extension  workers  encour- 
age a  choice  of  enterprises,  including 
a  livestock  program  that  fits  the 
farm,  the  farmer,  and  the  markets. 
The  farm  income  is  the  general 
measure  used  to  determine  the 
standard  of  living.  The  inventory 
of  resources  includes  soil,  the  type 
of  tenure,  the  labor  supply,  kinds 
and  classes  of  livestock,  building, 
machinery,  power,  and  markets. 

To  this  list  could  be  added  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  which 
uses  farm  plans  primarily  for  ap- 
praisal purposes;  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  other  agencies. 
In  general,  the  individual  farm  plan 
forms  have  been  developed  from  the 
standpoint  of  each  agency's  program 
and  cover  only  segments  of  a  com- 
plete farm  plan.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  common  interests  in  each 
plan  in  the  use  of  land  which  repre- 
sent some  minimum  essentials  of  an 
individual  farm  plan. 

Will  not  a  common  farm  plan  form 
used  by  all  governmental  agencies 
covering  some  of  these  minimum  es- 
sentials result  in  more  effective  con- 
servation of  the  soil  and  cooperation 
of  agencies?  Cooperation  of  an 
agency  with  a  long-time  individual 
farm  plan  is  being  demonstrated  in 
Alabama,  in  1941,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  farm  conservation  plan 
provision  of  the  1941  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program.  After  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problems  on 
all  farms,  a  5-year  minimum  conser- 
vation plan  was  developed  based  on 
four  points:  Terracing  all  cropland 
subject  to  erosion;  growing  erosion- 
resisting  crops  on  25  percent  of  the 
cropland  each  year;  and  establishing 


and  maintaining  1  acre  of  perennial 
crops  and  1  acre  of  permanent  pas- 
ture for  each  15  acres  of  cropland. 

This  involves  a  plan  for  each 
farm.  Through  the  cooperation 
with  ACP  committeemen  of  Exten- 
sion Service,  SCS,  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture,  and  FSA  super- 
visors, individual  plans  were  devel- 
oped with  each  farmer,  establishing 
the  5-year  and  annual  soil  conserva- 
tion goals. 

The  Need  of  Simplicity 

An  analysis  of  the  farm  conserva- 
tion plans  being  developed  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  by  farm- 
ers and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians  shows  that  these  prac- 
tices in  the  1941  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  are  a  major  part 
of  each  plan  and  that  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  ACP  plan  were  not 
excessive  on  any  farm.  On  an  av- 
erage, the  district  farm  plans  pro- 
vided for  2/4  times  as  much  in  the 
way  of  these  same  practices  as  the 
5-year  ACP  plans,  which  reach 
nearly  all  farms  and  use  all  the  avail- 
able materials  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  approaching  the  goals  estab- 
lished the  first  year  of  the  5-year  plan. 

If  farm  plans  are  to  be  applicable 
to  nearly  all  American  farms  and 
to  the  administration  of  action  pro- 
grams, simplicity  is  essential.  But 
simplicity  cannot  be  attained  at  the 
expense  of  a  failure  to  accomplish 
basic  objectives. 

The  farm  plans  of  agencies  must 
be  adequately  developed  for  their 
segment  of  the  farm  program.  Any 
agency  program  designed  to  meet  the 
many  different  conditions  existing 
on  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
must  be  very  complex,  but  this  does 
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not  mean  that  it  must  be  complex 
as  it  applies  to  the  individual  farm. 

Degree  of  Cooperation 

Agricultural  programs  built  on  the 
principle  of  cooperation  of  the 
farmer,  governmental  agencies,  and 
technicians  must  give  recognition  to 
different  degrees  or  levels  of  intensity 
of  cooperation  with  the  individual 
farmer.  In  the  most  extensive  type, 
the  farmer  would  develop  his  own 
plan  with  little  or  no  assistance. 
Another  extensive  method  would  in- 
clude training  of  local  leaders  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  individual 
farmer  in  developing  his  plan. 

In  the  most  intensive  method,  pro- 
fessionally trained  farm  planners 
would  assist  the  farmer  in  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  his  farm.  This  type 
of  planning  is  limited  by  the  num- 
ber of  avail.  Die  technicians,  but  is 
essential  in  d  Tionstrating  good  farm 
planning  and  in  training  local  leaders 
and  the  individual  farmer  on  the 
value  of  practices,  and  how  they  are 
a  part  of  a  con  )lete  farm  program. 

Individual  j  irm  planning  is  often 
simpler  than  the  execution  of  the 
plan;  that  is,  a  farmer  can  decide  that 
his  cropland  should  be  strip  cropped 
and  terraced  if  it  is  to  be  continued 
in  cultivation  and  could  include  the 
practices  in  his  plan,  but  he  would 
need  skilled  assistance  in  making  the 
application  to  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  skilled  assistance  may  be 
necessary  in  making  the  plan,  as  in 
locating  of  acid  soil  area  in  fields 
needing  application  of  limestone. 

The  primary  need  in  individual 
farm  planning  is  to  integrate  the 
programs  of  subject  matter  specialists 
and  agencies  into  the  plan  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  apply 
the  best  farming  practices  and  utilize 


the  assistance  from  the  several 
agencies.  The  crop  production  seg- 
ment of  the  individual  farm  plans 
requires  the  integration  of  the  soil 
management  practices,  the  allotment 
of  crops,  the  livestock  feed  needs,  the 
erosion  control  practices,  the  labor 
supply,  the  farm  equipment,  and 
many  other  single  factors  within  the 
whole  farm  organization. 

The  objectives  of  the  several  action 
programs  have  been  sufficiently  clear 
to  the  farmer  so  that  few  serious 
problems  have  been  confronted,  even 
though  several  plans  have  been  made 
for  many  farms. 

Subject-Matter  Specialists 

With  respect  to  the  subject-matter 
specialists,  clashes  have  been  more 
obvious  and  more  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate. Specialists,  however,  have  be- 
come more  conscious  of  the  relation- 
ship of  their  activities  to  land  use 
and  the  farmer.  Instead  of  continu- 
ing to  operate  within  a  small  sphere 
of  interest,  the  specialist  has  devel- 
oped a  perspective  of  the  whole  ag- 
ricultural problem  and  sees  more 
clearly  how  dependent  the  agricul- 
tural program  is  on  his  particular 
segment  fitting  into  the  whole,  mak- 
ing possible  a  total  solution. 

The  bringing  of  several  subject- 
matter  specialists  together  on  a  farm 
has  resulted  in  one  plan  that  involves 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  subject-mat- 
ter fields  rather  than  several  solutions 
or  plans  they  would  work  out  inde- 
pendently. The  individual  subject- 
matter  specialist  cannot  hope  to  have 
a  direct  part  in  all  individual  farm 
plans  but  can  and  will  derive  satis- 
faction from  seeing  that  all  farm 
plans  take  account  of  science  insofar 
as  practicable. 
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Outlets  of  Technology 

The  work  of  several  action  agen- 
cies in  assisting  with  individual  farm 
plans  has  opened  a  broad  outlet  for 
the  application  of  technological  de- 
velopments. These  action  programs 
have  provided  a  means  of  spreading 
and  obtaining  the  application  of 
technological  knowledge  without  the 
direct  contact  of  subject-matter  spe- 
cialists with  each  farmer. 

The  Interbureau  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  Individual  Farm 
Planning  studied  the  problem  and 
made  three  recommendations:  That 
a  technical  handbook  should  be  de- 
veloped for  an  individual  area;  that 
a  set  of  forms  be  prepared  for  record- 
ing the  minimum  essentials  of  a  farm 
plan;  and  that  some  experiments  be 
conducted  in  the  major  type  of  farm- 
ing areas. 

The  technical  handbook  would 
contain  the  recommendations  agreed 
to  by  technicians,  administrators, 
and  farmers,  with  respect  to  classes 
of  land;  soil-building  and  conserva- 
tion practices,  classified  on  the  basis 
of  those  that  can  be  applied  without 


technical  assistance  and  those  re- 
quiring technical  skill  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  farmer;  estimated  yield 
of  crops  from  land  classes  under 
specific  systems  of  management;  live- 
stock feed  requirements  and  produc- 
tion; types  of  tenure  and  relation- 
ship; relationship  of  types  of  farm- 
ing to  classes  of  land;  and  economic 
feasibility  of  adjustments. 

The  Six  Sections 

The  forms  suggested  were  similar 
for  the  long-time  plan  and  the  cur-  I 
rent-year  plan.  Six  sections  were  1 
included  in  the  forms:  Farm  identi- 
fication, farm  map,  land  use  and  soil- 
building  practices,  crop  program, 
livestock  program,  and  financial 
budget  of  receipts  and  expenses. 

An  extensive  method  of  individ- 
ual farm  planning  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  soil-building  goals 
for  nearly  all  farm  units,  to  deter- 
mine progress  in  achieving  soil  con- 
servation, to  plan  and  make  allot- 
ments of  the  acreage  of  specific  crops 
in  accordance  with  good  land  use 
and  conservation,  as  well  as  clarify 
the  assistance  of  technicians  and  ad- 
ministrators to  individual  farmers. 
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The  Management 

OF  SEASONAL  LABOR 


By  WILLIAM  T.  HAM.  Farmers  are  turning  more  and  more 
away  from  local  hired  men  to  itinerant,  seasonal  laborers.  The 
change  often  involves  loss  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  creates 
a  social  burden  for  the  community . 


AS'  LONG  as  the  labor 
force  in  an  area  comprises 
mainly  year-round  hired 
hands  plus  some  local  sea- 
sonal workers,  bad  or  indifferent 
management  of  labor  adds  to  costs, 
but  is  not  likely  to  increase  notice- 
ably the  number  of  laborers,  their 
economic  difficulties,  or  their  com- 
munity problems.  On  the  family 
farm  the  inefficient  hired  hand  is 
likely  to  work  in  the  company  of  his 
employer.  Both  he  and  his  boss, 
their  families,  and  the  consuming 
public  bear  the  cost  of  bad  manage- 
ment. But  the  worker  is  still  fed, 
housed,  and  paid,  and  so  far  as  he'is 
concerned  the  community  has  no 
problem  of  unemployment. 

On  a  farm  that  hires  much  sea- 
sonal labor,  management  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  certain  costs  that 
it  engenders,  for  these  costs  rest  at 
least  partly  upon  the  farm  laborers 
and  the  community, .  not  upon  the 
farm  enterprise.  Time  wasted  by 
management  need  not  be  paid  for, 
and  family  maintenance,  after  the 
farm  work  is  done,  is  no  concern  of 
the  farmer, 

What  if  the  crop  is  harvested  in  10 
days  by  a  crew  of  50  rather  than  in 
30  days  by  a  crew  of  15?    True,  by 


the  latter  arrangement  the  crew  has 
a  lengthened  earning  period,  and  by 
the  former  the  community  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  dispersing  or 
otherwise  occupying  or  supporting 
on  relief  a  body  of  unemployed  much 
larger  than  need  be. 

But  what  business  is  that  of  the 
farm  operator?  To  the  extent  to 
which  farm  labor  is  performed  by 
seasonal  hands  needed  only  for  a 
brief  period,  the  farm  operator  is 
freed — unless  conscience  interferes — 
from  some  of  the  basic  responsibili- 
ties of  good  management,  fn  the  ex- 
treme case  he  may  become  like  the 
farmer  mentioned  in  the  1938  Report 
of  the  Texas  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice, who,  when  reminded  of  the 
desperate  circumstances  of  the  cotton 
pickers  he  brought  to  his  place  but 
failed  to  employ,  remarked  that  there 
was  "nothing  to  worry  about" — they 
"would  soon  fade  out." 

The  perception  of  the  danger  of 
such  indifferent  management  is  not 
new.  In  1928  Dr.  C.  L.  Holmes,  late 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  wrote  in  Economics  of 
Farm  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment that  "one  of  the  most  important 
social  problems  of  rural  life  is  the 
efficient  utilization  of  this  body  of 
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(seasonal)  laborers  and  the  bringing 
about  of  better  living  conditions  for 
them." 

"In  highly  specialized  farming," 
he  said,  "such  as  the  production  of 
sugar  beets,  truck  and  fruit  crops, 
in  which  intermittent  or  'casual' 
labor  is  employed  in  gangs,  the  per- 
sonnel problem  in  all  its  perplexities 
has  developed  very  much  the  same 
as  it  has  in  industry." 

That  problem,  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  use  of  seasonal  labor,  is 
now  more  serious  than  it  was  in 
1928.  The  increasingly  seasonal 
character  of  hired  farm  labor  is  re- 
ported from  many  areas. 

Where  From? 

In  a  BAE  survey  in  Atchison 
County,  Mo.,  it  was  noted  that  there 
were  fewer  persons  in  the  county 
and  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  county 
in  1940  than  in  1930. 

But  in  all  towns  save  one  there 
were  more  people  than  in  1930. 
Where  did  they  come  from? 

According  to  J.  R.  McFarling, 
county  welfare  director,  "An  in- 
creasing percentage  of  farm  labor  is 
of  the  seasonal  type.  They  are  em- 
ployed when  there  is  immediate  and 
urgent  work  to  do,  and  laid  off 
when  that  work  ends.  The  older 
farm  laborer,  who  is  experienced  in 
farm  work,  is  having  difficulty  se- 
curing employment  because  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  power 
machinery.  The  younger  farm 
worker  usually  knows  something 
about  power  machinery  but  very 
little  about  farming.  As  a  result, 
the  latter  is  often  employed  from 
the  middle  of  March  until  July  as 
long  as  there  is  power-machinery 
work  to  do.  But  when  that  work 
is  finished  he  is  laid  off." 


It  is  these  seasonal  laborers,  as  well 
as  the  older  workers,  who  drift  into 
the  towns,  where  they  compete  with 
casual  laborers  already  there  for 
whatever  work  is  to  be  had,  and  fre- 
quently live  under  deplorable  condi- 
tions. 

In  many  areas,  as  in  Atchison 
County,  decreased  employment  of 
year-round  labor  is  said  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  increased  use  of 
farm  machinery.  In  the  South, 
however,  this  association  seems  to  be 
less  inevitable  than  elsewhere.  In 
the  Cotton  Belt,  the  presence  on  the 
plantation  of  many  year-round  la- 
borers, both  sharecroppers  and  wage 
hands,  often  has  been  due  to  the 
necessity  of  anchoring  to  the  farm 
a  seasonal  labor  force  sufficiendy 
large  to  take  care  of  the  peak  sea- 
sonal operations  of  chopping  and 
picking  cotton.  In  this  area,  re- 
duced cotton  acreage  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labor  have  increased  the 
willingness  to  risk  the  chances  of 
being  able  to  obtain  seasonal  labor 
when  it  is  needed,  without  trying  to 
hold  it  on  the  farm  during  the  entire 
year.  Mechanization,  when  re- 
sorted to,  has  increased  the  tendency. 

In  the  Southeast 

A  typical  Southeastern  farm,  ac- 
cording to  recent  BAE  surveys,  still 
obtains  most  of  its  seasonal  labor 
nearby.  Occasionally  a  particular 
crop  operation  may  call  for  laborers 
from  beyond  the  area,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  go  back  and  forth 
daily  to  work  on  the  farm. 

Some  crops  require  such  nonlocal 
labor  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances; with  some  it  is  regular  pro- 
cedure. Over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years 
there  is  hardly  a  principal  crop  that 
does  not  use  some  nonlocal  seasonal 
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labor.  Sometimes  the  number  of 
workers  called  for  is  large.  The  im- 
portance of  such  labor  seems  to  be 
increasing. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  in  the 
fall  of  1940  six  counties  were  sur- 
veyed, two  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
cotton  area  (Madison  and  Lime- 
stone), one  in  the  Upper  Coastal 
Plain  cotton  area  (Chilton),  one  in 
the  Black  Belt  (Lowndes),  and  two 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  dairy,  truck,  fruit, 
and  self-sufficing  area  (Mobile  and 
Baldwin).  In  the  first  the  investi- 
gators found  an  increasing  tendency 
to  dispense  with  the  once  customary 
year-round  labor  and  to  rely  upon 
seasonal  labor  for  cotton  chopping 
and  picking.  Few  of  these  seasonal 
workers,  however,  were  from  outside 
the  district.  Indeed,  the  supply  of 
labor  was  so  abundant  that  workers 
were  supplied  to  other  areas,  such  as 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  for  the  cotton 
harvest.  Toward  the  end  of  1940 
there  was  a  considerable  permanent 
emigration  out  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  due  partly  to  the  operations 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Berry  Workers 

In  Chilton  County,  Ala.,  of  the 
large  number  of  seasonal  workers 
employed,  a  few  came  from  outside 
the  area  chiefly  for  work  in  the  straw- 
berry harvest.  Most  likely  they  fol- 
lowed the  berry  harvests  from  Flor- 
ida, and  moved  on  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 

During  the  early  1930's  laborers 
moved  from  industrial  centers  out- 
side Chilton  County  to  the  farms. 
At  the  time  of  the  survey  some  of 
these  workers  were  going  back  to  the 
steel  mills  in  Birmingham.  In  Oc- 
tober 1940,  according  to  the  Alabama 


Employment  Service,  40  percent  of 
the  Shelby  and  Chilton  County  un- 
employment compensation  claims 
were  out-of-county  claims.  In  No- 
vember 1940,  24.3  percent  of  the 
claims  were  of  this  sort.  Thus  it 
appears  that  people  living  within 
these  two  counties,  many  of  them 
farm  people,  worked  at  certain  pe- 
riods in  covered  industries  in  other 
localities;  when  they  became  unem- 
ployed, they  returned  to  their  rural 
homes. 

The  Black  Belt 

In  Lowndes  County,  Ala.,  all  of 
the  many  seasonal  farm  laborers 
were  of  local  origin.  From  this  area 
seasonal  workers  were  supplied  to 
other  nearby  districts.  The  changes 
in  the  type  of  farming  now  going  on 
in  the  Alabama  Black  Belt  undoubt- 
edly will  increase  the  outward  move- 
ment. In  1940  the  reduction  in  the 
cotton  acreage  exceeded  the  reduc- 
tion required  under  the  cotton-con- 
trol program;  farmers  were  shifting 
rapidly  to  livestock.  This  process 
involves  a  considerable  reduction  in 
local  need  for  laborers,  who  must 
seek  work  elsewhere. 

In  Baldwin  County,  Ala.,  local 
seasonal  and  migrant  labor  is  used 
for  planting  and  harvesting  potatoes 
and  harvesting  green  corn,  water- 
melons, and  cotton.  It  is  estimated 
that  around  2,300  migrant  laborers 
come  into  this  county  in  May  and 
June,  and  that  during  only  4  months 
of  the  year  no  migrants  are  at  work. 
The  nonlocal  laborers  come  from 
surrounding  counties  and  from 
southern  Florida. 

At  harvest  time  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  workers  among  the  cot- 
ton areas  of  central  and  northern 
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Georgia  and  the  cotton,  vegetable, 
and  tobacco  areas  of  southern 
Georgia. 

The  Citrus  Worker 

Labor  also  moves  from  the  latter 
area  to  the  citrus  districts  in  Florida 
and  back  again.  In  both  exchanges 
the  flow  of  labor  south  exceeds  that 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Florida 
also  supplies  the  Carolinas  with 
labor  for  harvesting  tomatoes  and 
potatoes;  relatively  litde  labor,  how- 
ever, moves  from  the  Carolinas  to 
work  in  Florida. 

This  free  movement  among  States 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  appears  that  labor  is  ranging 
farther  from  its  home  base.  Some- 
times it  follows  regular  routes; 
sometimes  it  seems  to  move  at  ran- 
dom. Such  nonlocal  labor  appears 
to  be  declining  now  in  importance 
in  the  North  Carolina  peach  and 
potato  harvest,  but  in  the  peach  area 
around  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where 
the  opposite  is  true,  it  appears  that 
a  high  proportion  of  the  labor  re- 
quirements soon  will  be  met  by 
migrant  labor. 

Cotton  presents  peculiarities.  The 
mechanization  of  Southeastern  cot- 
ton farms  appears  to  be  increasing 
rapidly.  The  process  tends  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  two 
periods  of  peak  seasonal  labor  re- 
quirements, that  of  cotton  chopping 
and  hoeing,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  cotton  picking,  on  the  other. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  hand  labor 
employed  during  the  seasonal  peaks 
and  decreasing  that  of  regular  work- 
ers. The  progress  of  mechanization 
appears  to  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  the  presence  of  an  available 
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supply  of  seasonal  laborers;  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  supply  is  created 
by  mechanization.  These  condi- 
tions may  promote  migrancy  in  the 
Southeast  and  create  a  counterpart 
to  the  extensive  cotton  migration  in 
Texas. 

As  regards  other  crops  in  the  area, 
while  there  are  extensive  labor  move- 
ments of  limited  range,  as  from 
southern  Georgia  to  the  truck,  citrus, 
and  cane  districts  of  Florida,  from 
surrounding  counties  into  the  Chad- 
bourne,  N.  C,  strawberry  area,  and 
from  the  West  Virginia  hills  into 
the  Winchester  apple  orchards,  the 
chief  long-range  interstate  migration 
is  in  connection  with  harvesting  po- 
tatoes. From  this  movement,  how- 
ever, workers  are  drawn  to  harvest 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  and  beans. 

Potatoes 

The  potato  migration  starts  in 
April  in  northeastern  Florida.  In 
May  many  of  the  Florida  operators 
load  their  equipment  and  move  up 
the  coast  to  the  next  potato-producing 
area,  Charleston  and  Beaufort  Coun- 
ties, S.  C,  where  contracts  for  such 
work  are  likely  to  have  been  signed 
beforehand.  These  truckers  bring 
with  them  a  part  of  their  experienced 
Florida  labor  force,  which,  to  a  large 
extent,  originates  in  Georgia. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1940  from 
2,000  to  2,500  of  the  workers  in  this 
area  were  of  this  type.  Few  of  these 
workers  use  their  own  cars'.  From 
the  Meggetts  area  (Charleston 
Count}'),  where  work  in  tomatoes  as 
well  as  in  potatoes  is  frequendy  avail- 
able, the  migrants  move  in  June  to 
Beaufort  County,  N,  C,  and  to  the 
district  around  Elizabeth  City  (Pas- 
quotank, Camden,  and  Currituck 
Counties,  N.  C).    In  1940  about 
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4,000  laborers,  of  whom  at  least  90 
percent  were  interstate  migrants, 
worked  at  potato  harvesting  in  this 
district.  From  this  point  the  next 
step  is  to  the  fertile  regions  around 
Norfolk,  and  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland. 

On  the  Eastern  Shore 

It  is  estimated  that  between  4,000 
and  7,000  laborers  from  outside  the 
area  are  used  annually  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  for  harvesting  strawberries, 
white  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  In  the  past  most  of  the 
labor  has  come  from  Norfolk  and 
vicinity,  but  recently  the  number  of 
workers  drawn  from  the  migration 
up  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  greatly 
increased. 

By  mid-July  the  migrant  stream 
has  reached  New  Jersey.  From  the 
surveys  it  appears  that  each  year  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  between  3,000 
and  5,000  nonlocal  workers  visit  the 
central  part  of  the  State  (Mercer, 
Middlesex,  and  Monmouth  Coun- 
ties) for  the  potato  harvest.  For  the 
past  10  years  most  of  this  migratory 
potato  labor  has  consisted  of  southern 
Negroes,  a  high  percentage  of  whom 
have  followed  the  maturing  of  this 
crop  all  the  way  from  Florida. 
From  New  Jersey  some  of  the  mi- 
grants move  on  to  Long  Island.  At 
this  point,  however,  begins  the  re- 
turn movement,  although  a  few 
travel  as  far  north  as  Aroostook 
County,  Maine. 

The  preference  of  some  potato 
growers  for  itinerant  rather  than  local 
labor  is  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations: The  migrants  are  expe- 
rienced, speedy  workers,  who  appear 
at  a  specified  time,  perform  the  work, 
usually  under  the  expert  supervision 


of  a  contractor,  and  pass  on;  under 
the  contract  system,  the  farmer  deals 
with  one  man,  the  labor  contractor, 
who  makes  all  arrangements  for  one 
or  more  of  the  operations  of  digging, 
picking-up,  grading,  and  loading  the 
potatoes  for  shipment,  all  at  a  speci- 
fied price;  local  labor  may  be  ineffi- 
cient, hard  to  manage  and  undepend- 
able,  and  inclined  to  haggle  over 
wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
to  leave  without  notice. 

Nevertheless,  in  some  areas  like 
Beaufort  County,  there  appears  to  be 
a  preference  for  harvesting  crews  of 
local  men,  and  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  usually  advanced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  migrants — dependability 
and  efficiency.  The  workers  who 
move  from  Georgia  to  Florida,  or 
to  the  South  Carolina  peach  area, 
although  regarded  as  migrants,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  laborers  who  retain 
a  definite  status  in  the  home  counties 
to  which  they  usually  return. 

The  Far  Travelers 

Work  in  the  cotton  crop  in  their 
home  area  alternates  with  work  away 
from  home  in  citrus,  truck  crops,  or 
fruit.  In  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
generally,  far-ranging  migration  is 
an  exceptional  rather  than  a  common 
occurrence.  In  South  Carolina,  for 
example,  the  migration  of  farm 
workers  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  potato  and  tomato  areas 
of  Charleston  and  Beaufort  Counties. 
Elsewhere  in  the  State,  truck  crops, 
and  even  the  peaches  of  Spartanburg 
County,  are  handled  almost  entirely 
by  resident  labor.  In  any  type-of- 
farming  area  in  this  region,  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  farm-labor 
needs  are  supplied  from  within  the 
area.  However,  the  remaining  tenth 
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is  not  to  be  disregarded,  since  at 
times  this  represents  from  25  to  90 
percent  of  the  total  labor  required  for 
a  given  operation. 

The  apparently  growing  tendency 
of  farm  operators  to  rely  increasingly 
upon  seasonal  laborers  raises  ques- 
tions which  farmers  prefer  to  ignore. 
The  use  of  seasonal  labor  involves 
less  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  than  in  the  case  of  share- 
croppers or  regular  hired  hands. 

Often  the  farmer  can  avoid  entirely 
the  responsibility  of  hiring,  firing, 
welfare,  and  management  by  dealing 
with  a  labor  contractor,  a  padrone, 
or  the  agent  of  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation. And  even  when  the  farmer 
retains  responsibility  for  the  organi- 
zation and  supervision  of  the  field 
work,  his  point  of  view  is  customarily 
of  an  extremely  short-run  character. 

The  Wants  of  Farmers 

Farmers  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
to  be  able  to  hire  such  labor  as  they 
require,  in  such  numbers  as  they 
think  desirable,  at  a  wage  based  upon 
what  they  feel  they  can  pay,  and 
without  regard  to  the  wage  paid  for 
similar  work  in  industry  or  to  the 
length  of  the  period  of  employment 
which  they  offer.  The  statements  of 
farmers — of  large-scale  operators  who 
hire  hundreds  of  men  as  well  as  of 
the  smaller  farmer — often  assume  a 
certain  privilege  in  this  matter,  as 
though  farm  employers  were  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  entitled  to  special 
consideration  in  the  hiring  of  labor. 

To  suggest  any  responsibility  for 
managing  in  such  a  way  as  to 


lengthen  the  period  of  employment,  ;  1 
or  for  assisting  in  measures  designed 
to  increase  and  stabilize  employment 
and  improve  the  position  of  the  sea-  j 
sonal  farm  laborer  in  the  community 
is  ordinarily  regarded  as  fanciful,  ] 

"As  much  labor  as  I  want  when 
I  want  it — and  a  quick  riddance  ' 
afterward"  sums  up  the  views  of  j 
many  an  otherwise  highly  responsible 
grower. 

Community  Burdens 

Under  present  circumstances,  with 
the  increasing  resort  to  seasonal  labor,  |  1 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  com-  !  ( 
munity  can  afford  to  tolerate  this  t 
attitude.   For  even  with  the  best  of  I 
labor  management  on  the  farm,  and  ' 
the  utmost  in  the  way  of  effort  to  \ 
stabilize  employment,  the  difficulties  1 
inherent  in  a  widespread  resort  to 
seasonal  labor  are  considerable. 

Unless  other  work  is  available  to 
dovetail  with  the  farm  work,  season- 
ality of  employment  jneans  iob- 
irregularity,  loss  of  earnings,  and 
social  instability.  Thus  seasonal  un- 
employment throws  upon  the  com- 
munity a  burden,  which,  if  borne, 
constitutes  a  subsidy  to  the  industry 
involved.  In  the  case  of  agriculture 
there  may  be  no  other  way  of  ar- 
ranging things.  Seasons  wait  not 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  farmer.  In 
that  case,  however,  it  is  all  the  more 
socially  desirable  that  farmers  should 
assume  and  exercise  their  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
the  burden  to  the  smallest  propor- 
tions possible. 
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What  the  Census  Shows 


This  article  is  based  on  reports  and  releases  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  gives  sundry  information  about  changes  in  American 
.agriculture  in  the  past  decade. 


AN  AMERICAN  farm 
today  produces  food  for 
nearly  twice  as  many 
people  as  a  farm  of  60 
years  ago,  partly  because  of  increased 
output  per  acre  and  partly  because 
the  farms  themselves  are  larger. 

Stated  differently,  it  took  one- 
fourth  less  acreage  to  produce  food 
for  one  individual  in  1940  than  it  did 
in  1880. 

Those  are  among  the  many  inter- 
esting trends  in  farming  apparent  in 
Census  Bureau  reports  of  the  1940 
enumeration. 

In  1940  each  farm,  averaging  174 
acres/  produced  food  for  21.6  per- 
sons, an  average  of  8.1  acres  to  feed 
one  person.  In  1880  the  average 
farm  contained  134  acres  and  pro- 
duced food  for  12.5  individuals — 10.7 
acres  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  Nation.  In  1850  it  re- 
quired 12.7  acres  of  farm  land  to  feed 
one  person. 

In  1930  each  farm  supplied  19.5 
people.  In  1920  the  figure  was  16.4; 
in  1910,  14.5;  and  in  1900,  13.2. 

In  1850,  when  the  first  complete 
farm  census  was  taken,  each  farm 
produced  food  for  16  persons,  but 
farms  then  averaged  203  acres.  The 
average  size  of  farms  had  been  re- 
duced to  134  in  1880,  had  increased 
to  146  in  1900,  and  since  that  time 
has  ranged  between  138  in  1910  and 
174  in  1940. 


In  Belgium  farming  is  nearly  12 
times  as  intensive.  There  it  takes 
but  two-thirds  of  an  acre  to  feed  one 
person,  as  compared  to  8  acres  here. 

Among  the  major  trends  in  Amer- 
ican farming  during  the  last  10  years 
were  an  increase  in  the  total  acreage 
in  farms  and  increase  in  production 
of  cattle,  milk,  hogs,  and  many 
vitamin-rich  foods,  and  a  decrease  in 
production  of  sheep,  lambs,  horses, 
and  mules. 

Values 

The  number  of  farms  on  April  1, 
1940,  when  the  census  was  taken, 
was  6,096,789,  compared  to  6,288,- 
648  as  of  April  1,  1930 — a  reduction 
of  3,1  percent  in  10  years.  Com- 
pared with  1935,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  farms  was  even  more 
drastic.  That  census  recorded  6,- 
812,350. 

Nevertheless,  the  land  acreage  in 
farms  was  7.5  percent  greater  in  1940 
than  it  was  a  decade  earlier,  the 
acreage  figures  being  1,060,507,355 
in  1940  and  986,771,016  in  1930.  In 
1935  farm  acreage  was  1,054,515,111. 

The  1940  farm  census  indicates  an 
upward  turn  in  the  value  of  farms — 
land  and  buildings — as  compared  to 
1935  figures,  but  it  is  still  29.7  per- 
cent under  the  valuations  as  shown 
by  the  1930  census.  The  1940  valu- 
ation of  land  and  buildings  was  $33,- 
644,263,247,  compared  with  $32,858,- 
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844,012  in  1935  and  $47,879,838,358 
in  1930. 

Of  this  1940  valuation  of  $33,644,- 
263,247,  the  value  of  buildings  alone 
on  farms  was  nearly  one-third,  or 
$10,405,085,980. 

The  value  of  farm  implements  and 
machinery  in  1940  was  shown  to  be 
$3,059,266,327. 

Number  of  Farms 

"  In  1850,  when  the  first  complete 
census  of  American  farm  values  was 
made,  there  were  1,449,073  farms 
with  an  acreage  of  293,560,614  and  a 
total  value  of  $3,271,575,426.  The 
acre  value  was  $11.14,  compared 
with  $69.38  per  acre  in  1920;  $31.16 
per  acre  in  1935,  and  $31.72  in  1940. 

In  1939  crops  were  harvested  from 
321,757,900  acres,  while  crop  failure 
was  reported  from  20,560,659  acres 
that  had  been  planted.  The  report 
shows  that  although  farm  acreage 
increased  in  the  last  decade,  the  pro- 
portion of  land  used  for  crop  pro- 
duction decreased. 

The  greatest  percentage  decrease 
in  the  number  of  farms  occurred  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  the  decline  in  that  area 
being  12.6  percent.  Percentage  de- 
clines of  3.7  were  shown  in  the  South 
Adantic  area  (Delaware,  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida) and  in  East  South  Central  States 
(Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi).  A  3.2-percent  de- 
cline was  shown  in  the  Mountain 
area  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  Nevada);  a  2.7-percent 
decline  was  indicated  in  the  Middle 
Adantic  area  (New  York,  New  Jer- 


sey, and  Pennsylvania);  and  a  2-per- 
cent decline  was  shown  in  the  West  | 
North    Central    area    (Minnesota,  1 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  I 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas). 

The  three  areas  that  showed  in-  ] 
creases  in  the  number  of  farms  were 
the  New  England  States  with  an  j 
8.2   percent  increase;   the  Pacific 
States  (Washington,  Oregon,  and  , 
California)  5.5  percent,  and  the  East 
North  Central  States  (Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon-  j 
sin)  4.1  percent. 

Only  two  areas  showed  percentage 
decreases  in  the  acreage  of  land  in  1 
farms — New  England,  6.4  percent, 
and  the  Middle  Adantic  States,  4 
percent. 

Every  area  showed  percentage  de- 
creases in  the  value  of  land  and 
buildings  as  compared  with  1930, 
the  greatest  shrinkage  being  42  per- 
cent in  the  West*  North  Central 
States.  The  percentage  decline  of 
values  in  the  Pacific  area  was  next 
greatest  at  32.9  percent.  The  small- 
est decline  in  percentage  value  was 
13.4  in  the  East  Central  section  and 
the  next  smallest  percentage  decline 
was  18  in  the  South  Atlantic  area. 

Iowa  led  all  the  States  in  the  value 
of  farm  lands  and  buildings,  its  total 
being  $2,690,744,215.  Texas  was 
second  with  $2,590,337,654;  Illinois 
was  third  with  $2,537,117,306,  and 
California  was  fourth  with  $2,167,- 
262,648.  All  other  States  were 
under  $2,000,000,000. 

Cattle 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  numbers  in- 
creased by  6,424,434  in  the  decade, 
bringing  the  total  to  60,674,734.  Cat- 
tle were  reported  by  4,843,917  farms. 
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Leading  States,  in  order  of  cattle 
population,  were  Texas,  6,281,537; 
Iowa,  4,213,010;  Wisconsin,  3,236,- 
686;  Minnesota,  3,090,394;  Nebras- 
ka, 2,559,136;  Kansas,  2,507,571; 
Missouri,  2,471,024;  Illinois,  2,455,- 
[381;  Oklahoma,  2,194,647;  and  Cali- 
fornia, 2,056,239. 

Milk  production  increased  during 
the  decade,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  total 
population — probably  reflecting  the 
sharply  reduced  ratio  of  children. 
Total  milk  production  from  21,936,- 
556  cows  for  1939  was  11,508,243,769 
gallons.  It  represented  an  increase 
of  812,335  milk  cows  compared  with 
1929  and  an  increase  of  nearly  500 
million  gallons  of  milk.  But  it  was 
a  decrease  of  more  than  ix/2  gallons 
for  each  person,  because  population 
increased  at  a  higher  ratio  than  milk 
production.  Milk  production  was 
equivalent  to  87.4  gallons  per  person 
this  time,  compared  to  90  gallons  10 
years  earlier.  Milk  production  was 
reported  on  4,663,701  out  of  a  total 
of  6,096,799  farms. 

The  census  showed  10,086,971 
horses  and  3,844,560  mules  on  farms, 
a  total  of  13,931,531.  Ten  years 
earlier  there  were  13,383,574  horses 
and  5,353,950  mules,  a  total  of 
18,737,524.  _ 

The  decline  in  the  number  of 
horses  was  almost  25  percent,  and  in 
the  number  of  mules  more  than  28 
percent,  in  the  decade.  The  horse 
population  on  farms  reached  its  peak 
in  1910  with  19,833,113.  Mule  pop- 
ulation reached  its  peak  in  1925  with 
5,680,897. 

Iowa  was  first  in  1940  in  the  num- 
ber of  horses  with  728,213,  and  Texas 
was  second  with   638,406.  Texas 


was  first  in  mules — 537,801 — and 
Mississippi  was  second  with  337,620. 

Tractors  and  automobiles  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
number  of  work  animals.  Nearly 
$260,000,000  worth  of  tractors  are 
being  made  annually. 

The  close  link  between  corn  and 
hog  production  is  illustrated  by  cen- 
sus returns.,  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  34,037,253  hogs  on  farms  on 
April  1,  1940,  were  in  11  States 
where  corn  is  a  major  item  of  farm 
production.  Approximately  half  of 
all  of  the  hogs  were  in  six  Corn  Belt 
States — Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 

On  6,096,799  Farms 

Of  the  Nation's  6,096,799  farms, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported: 
4,456,259  had  acreage  in  corn. 
3,436,325  reported  hay  crops. 
2,631,344  harvested  Irish  pota- 
toes. 

1,777,518  produced  oats. 

1,589,723  raised  cotton. 

1,385,279  threshed  spring  and 
winter  wheats. 

1, 163,719  raised  sweetpota- 
toes  and  yams. 
Only  10  States  reported  no  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  in  the  1940  cen- 
sus— Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Nevada,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  5  leading  tobacco-pro- 
ducing States  and  their  harvest  in 
pounds  in  1939  were:  North  Carolina, 
715,616,397;  Kentucky,  324,518,411; 
Virginia,  136,753,568;  South  Caro- 
lina, 118,962,944;  and  Tennessee, 
109,422,777.  Total  tobacco  produc- 
tion of  38  States  was  1,699,727,914 
pounds,  the  biggest  crop  reported  at 
any  census  in  the  Nation's  history. 
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Declining  Enrollment 

IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

By  O.  CUDLEY  SCANDRETTE.  In  the  August  Land  Policyi 
Review,  W.  F.  Kumlien  discussed  structural  changes  in  Kings- 
bury County.  Here,  another  aspect  of  the  changing  picture  of 
farm  life  is  treated:  The  declining  enrollment '  in  elementary 
schools.  The  data  concern  one  county,  but  similar  studies  have, 
been  made  in  23  counties  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  same  trend- 
is  found  to  exist  in  all  of  them — even  those  whose  total  population 
has  not  declined. 


FOR  SEVERAL  years 
population  experts  have 
predicted  that  the  falling 
birth  rate  would  even- 
tually result  in  rapidly  declining  ele- 
mentary enrollments.  In  Kingsbury 
County,  South  Dakota,  this  prophecy 
has  been  in  the  process  of  fulfillment 
since  1931. 

Between  1930  and  1940,  the  num- 
ber of  elementary  pupils  in  the 
county  dropped  from  2,886  to  1,868; 
the  average  enrollment  in  rural 
schools  dropped  from  15  to  9  pupils; 
and  24  rural  schools  were  closed  for 
lack  of  sufficient  pupils.  Because  the 
number  of  births  per  thousand  of  the 
population  fell  from  26.8  to  17  in  the 
past  20  years,  the  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  probably  has  been  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  elementary  school  pupils. 
Migration  was  an  important  factor, 
too;  the  elementary  schools  with  the 
greatest  drop  in  enrollments  were  the 
ones  in  townships  where  outward 
migration  was  heavy  between  1930 
and  1940. 


An  accompanying  table  indicates 
that  since  1930  elementary  enroll- 
ment has  declined  in  the  common, 
independent,  and  consolidated 
schools,  with  the  total  elementary  en-, 
rollment  shrinking  from  2,886  to; 
1,808  during  the  10-year  period — a 
35  percent  loss.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  population  shrank 
from  12,805  to  10,809 — a  loss  of  15.6 
percent.  It  will  be  noted  that  by 
1940  elementary  enrollment  in 
Kingsbury  county  was  only  a  trifle 
larger  than  in  1890. 

There  are  103  one-room  rural 
schools  in  Kingsbury  County.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  schools  (52) 
are  in  the  township  districts  of  Ban- 
croft (LeSueur),  Manchester,  Iro- 
quois, De  Smet,  Baker,  Whitewood, 
and  Spring  Lake.  The  other  rural 
schools  are  in  small  one-school  dis- 
tricts. Kingsbury  is  one  of  a  group 
of  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  in  which  this  type  of  school 
organization  is  found. 

Because  the  early  setders  of  these 
counties  had  come  from  States  where 
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Elementary  Enrollment  in  the  Common,  Independent  and 
Consolidated  Schools  of  Kingsbury  County  by  Five-Year 
Periods,  1 890-1 940.1 


Year 

Total 

Common 

Independent 

Consoli' 
dated 

]QAT\ 

1,868 
2, 235 
2, 886 
2,813 
2, 657 
2,592 
3, 075 
3, 031 
1,981 
2,148 
1,553 

888 
1, 131 
1,495 
1,501 
1,431 
1,597 
1,958 
1,999 
1,981 
2,148 
1,553 

R71 
1  OCiR 

1, 163 
1,  226 
995 
1,117 
1,032 

l  no 

ljU 

149 

icn<> 

i  o^n 

L925  

L920  

1915  

1910  

1905  

11900  

1895  

1890  

1  Prior  to  1905  there  were  no  independent  and  consolidated  districts.  Prior  to  1923  there 
were  no  consolidated  districts. 


the  small  district  system  prevailed, 
it  was  only  natural  that  they  should 
establish  a  similar  pattern  here.  In 
1883,  the  territorial  legislature  pro- 
vided for  township  district  organi- 
zation but  did  not  force  small 
districts  already  in  existence  to  dis- 
band. Consequently,  both  the  town- 
ship district  and  the  smaller 
one-school  district  are  found  in 
Kingsbury  County. 

As  previously  noted,  the  shrinkage 
Jin  elementary  enrollments  had 
caused  24  schools  to  close  by  1940. 
Seven  other  schools  had  5  or  fewer 
pupils  during  the  1939-40  term,  and 
may  be  closed  within  the  next  year 
or  two.  Twenty-four  had  6  to  10 
pupils,  32  had  11  to  15  pupils,  and 
only  16  had  more  than  15  pupils. 
In  other  words,  more  than  half  of 
the  rural  schools  in  Kingsbury 
County  were  either  closed  or  operat- 
ing with  10  or  fewer  pupils  in 
1939-40. 


The  operation  of  schools  for  fewer 
than  10  pupils  is  excessively  expen- 
sive on  a  cost-per-pupil  basis.  Be- 
cause it  was  difficult  to  determine  the 
maintenance  cost  for  individual 
schools  in  township  districts,  instruc- 
tional cost  has  been  used  as  a  basis 
of  comparison;  during  the  1939-40 
term,  this  cost  varied  from  $31  in 
district  64,  where  17  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, to  $135  in  district  5,  where 
only  4  pupils  were  enrolled.  The 
average  per  pupil  instructional  costs 
for  all  schools  was  $46.48. 

A  table  is  given  on  the  next  page 
to  show  the  average  per  pupil  in- 
structional costs  for  various  sizes  of 
rural  schools  in  Kingsbury  County. 
The  costs  are  based  on  the  teachers' 
salaries  only;  textbooks  and  supplies 
are  not  included. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
table  that  elementary  enrollment  in 
many  of  the  rural  schools  has  de- 
clined to  the  point  where  the  per- 
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Size  of  school 

Number 

of 
schools 

Number 

of 
pupils 

Total 
cost 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil 

T\  -1 

103 
24 
7 
24 
32 
16 

T*_.  1 

963 

$44, 760 

$46.  48 

Closed  

5  and  under  

30 
196 
427 
310 

3,  500 
13,117 
17,  758 

9,  385 

116.67 
66.92 
41.59 
30.27 

16  and  over  

pupil  cost  of  operating  the  school  is 
becoming  prohibitive. 

An  examination  of  the  chart  that 
shows  where  farm  children  in  Kings- 
bury County  attend  high  school 
suggests  a  possible  ultimate  solution 
to  the  problem  caused  by  declining 
elementary  enrollments. 

Since  1921  it  has  been  compulsory 
for  school  districts  that  do  not  have 
high  schools  of  their  own  to  pay 
tuition  costs  for  pupils  residing 
within  their  boundaries  who  attend 
high  school  in  nearby  independent 
districts.  Because  the  expense  of 
operating  their  own  high  schools  is 
usually  prohibitive,  all  of  the  com- 
mon school  districts  in  the  county, 
except  Manchester  and  Bancroft, 
have  sent  their  high  school  pupils  to 
nearby  independent  districts,  paying 
tuition  costs.  Eventually  the  com- 
mon school  districts  may  solve  the 
problem  of  excessive  per  pupil  costs 
for  educating  elementary  pupils  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  have 
already  solved  the  high  school  prob- 
lem. Instead  of  maintaining  their 
own  schools  at  a  heavy  per-pupil 
cost,  districts  may  close  their  schools, 
send  the  few  remaining  pupils  to  the 
town  school,  and  pay  tuition  and 
transportation  charges.  This  pro- 
cedure would  save  the  district  money 
and  would  also  offer  greater  educa- 


tional advantages  to  the  pupils. 
Since  elementary  enrollment  is  de-  I 
clining  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in 
the  rural  schools,  it  is  probable  that 
within  the  next  5  years  the  present 
independent  district  facilities  will  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  both 
the  town  and  country  pupils. 

Shift  to  the  Towns 

Because  practically  every  farmer 
in  the  county  has  good  roads  to  his 
nearest  trade  center,  the  idea  of  send- 
ing elementary  pupils  to  the  inde- 
pendent school  districts  as  paying 
guests  is  not  inconceivable.  Good 
roads  and  automobiles  gradually 
have  caused  many  former  country 
institutions  to  be  shifted  to  the 
towns.  Cases  in  point  are  the  cross- 
roads general  store  and  the  open- 
country  church.  The  farmer  now 
goes  to  the  village  center  to  buy 
groceries,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sities, to  sell  his  produce,  to  attend 
church,  and  to  visit  and  engage  in 
other  forms  of  recreation.  The 
farmer  also  sends  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  the  village  high  school.  If 
the  elementary  enrollments  continue 
to  drop  and  the  per-pupil  costs  of 
educating  pupils  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts continue  to  rise,  it  is  likely  I 
that  before  long  rural  districts  may 
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find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send 
their  few  remaining  elementary 
pupils  to  the  town  schools  as  tuition 
students. 

In  adjusting  to  the  declining  ele- 
mentary enrollment,  the  first  step 
will  probably  be  for  township  dis- 
trict school  boards  to  keep  one  school 
;open  in  the  center  of  the  township 
jand  to  close  all  other  schools  when 
jthe  enrollment  drops  below  a  pre- 
I  determined  figure.  Pupils  remain- 
ing in  the  area  formerly  served  by 
a  closed  school  will  then  be  sent  to 
the  centralized  school,  the  board 
paying  transportation  costs  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  In  the  case  of  small 
school  districts,  the  first  step  will  be 
to  close  the  school  when  the  enroll- 
ment drops  below  a  specified  mini- 
mum, sending  their  remaining 
pupils  as  tuition  students  to  the  near- 
est school  which  is  still  in  operation. 
This  type  of  adjustment  is  now 
operating  in  Kingsbury  County. 


Manchester  Township 

Manchester  township  is  a  case  in 
point.  During  the  1938-39  term, 
6  schools  were  operating  in  the  town- 
ship with  a  combined  enrollment  of 
48  pupils.  One  other  school  had 
operated  in  the  township  previously, 
but  was  discontinued  at  that  time. 
In  the  face  of  declining  enrollments 
and  rapidly  rising  per  pupil  costs,  the 
following  year  the  school  board  de- 
cided to  close  four  of  the  schools  and 
send  the  remaining  34  pupils  to  the 
2  schools  which  were  left  open.  On 
the  basis  of  instructional  and  trans- 
portation costs,  Manchester  town- 
ship saved  $1,600  by  closing  the 
4  schools.  During  the  1938-39 
term,  elementary  instructional  and 
transportation  cost  in  the  township 
amounted  to  $3,220,  compared  to 
$1,620  during  the  1939-40  term.  Of 
this  amount,  $495  was  spent  for 
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transportation.  No  money  was 
spent  for  tuition,  because  all  elemen- 
tary pupils  attended  Manchester 
township  school.  In  other  words, 
instructional  and  transportation 
costs  during  the  1939-40  term 
amounted  to  approximately  one-third 
of  the  1938—39  figure.  On  a  cost 
per  pupil  basis,  the  instructional  and 
transportation  expense  of  operating 
the  Manchester  township  elementary 
school  system  during  the  1939-40 
term  amounted  to  only  $47.66,  com- 
pared to  $67.08  during  the  1938—39 
term. 


Two  other  possibilities  for  reor- 
ganizing the  county  school  system 
exist.  One  would  be  to  reorganize 
the  rural  school  systems  on  a  county- 
wide  district  basis.  Under  this  plan 
the  county  school  board  would  have 
authority  to  discontinue  small 
schools  and  establish  large  schools  at 
strategic  points.  Another  would  be 
for  several  school  districts  to  con- 
solidate. If  this  is  done,  however, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  include 
a  large  enough  area  to  insure  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  students  and  pro- 
vide a  large  enough  unit  of  support. 
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An  Empire  of  Dust.    Lawrence  Svobida.    The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd. 
Caldwell,  Idaho.    203  pages. 


by  O.  J.  SCOVILLE 


MR.  SVOBIDA  wrote  his  book  as 
a  personal  narrative  of  9  years  of 
farming  experience  in  Meade 
County,  Kans.  It  is,  he  says,  "a 
true,  inside  story  of  the  plight  of  the 
average  farmer  in  the  Dust  Bowl, 
relating  facts  without  malice  or 
prejudice  against  this  great  region." 

By  the  author's  own  admission,  it 
is  not  an  objective,  detached  record, 
and  it  should  not  be  expected  that  a 
personal  account  of  failure,  disap- 
pointment, and  the  loss  of  health  and 
money  would  be  made  with  schol- 
arly precision. 

The  period  covered  is  1929  to 
1938.  It  begins  with  Svobida's  ar- 
rival in  Meade  County  as  a  young 
man  and  ends  with  his  admission  of 
defeat.  Much  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  details  of  farming  ex- 
perience year  by  year.  Each  year  is 
discussed  in  its  turn,  but  the  book  is 
not  organized  in  a  manner  to  make 
it  easy  to  follow  the  thread  of  con- 
tinuity. 

Nine  crop  years  are  recorded,  one 
of  which  gave  Mr.  Svobida  a  good 
wheat  crop  but  a  low  price,  one  year 
brought  a  fair  crop,  one  a  poor  crop, 
and  six  were  years  of  failure.  When 
his  wheat  failed,  his  other  crops  gen- 
erally failed,  too. 

Besides  this  record  of  crop  produc- 
tion,  the  book  contains  chapters 


about  the  early  years  of  the  AAA 
program,  the  effects  of  dust  on 
health  and  morale,  methods  of  con- 
trolling soil  blowing,  the  processes 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Dust 
Bowl,  and  realistic  descriptions  of 
duststorms. 

THE  DISCUSSION  of  the  early 
years  of  the  AAA  is  largely  taken  up 
with  anecdotes  about  the  reception 
which  farmers  gave  the  new  pro- 
gram and  about  problems  of  local 
administration.  As  an  account  of 
the  effects  that  the  AAA  had  upon 
farming  and  farmers  in  this  area,  it 
is  inadequate.  The  descriptions  of 
duststorms  are  authentic  and,  al- 
though one  who  has  been  in  a 
"duster"  will  feel  that  they  should 
be  more  powerfully  written,  they  are 
far  better  reading  than  the  descrip- 
tions found  in  technical  reports. 

Svobida  feels  that  measures  to 
control  erosion  and  conserve  mois- 
ture that  have  been  developed  in 
recent  years  will  be  of  limited  use- 
fulness. "In  favored  localities  some 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  is 
going  to  be  successful  in  making  it 
possible  for  a  few  to  prosper  on  land 
which  the  many  have  had  to  abandon 
in  despair." 

And  he  concludes  his  book  with 
this   pessimistic  observation:  "My 
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own  humble  opinion  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  favored  locali- 
ties, the  whole  Great  Plains  region 
is  already  a  desert  that  cannot  be 
reclaimed  through  the  plans  and 
labors  of  men." 

There  are  a  few  errors  of  fact — 
like  the  statement  that  200,000,000 
acres  were  planted  to  wheat  in  the 
Great  Plains  in  the  post- World  War 
period.  This  is  an  acreage  larger 
than  is  planted  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

Some  will  question  many  of  the 
phenomena  that  accompany  dust 
storms,  as  described  in  the  book. 
For  example,  it  is  said  that  wheat  is 
frequently  electrocuted  by  stadc 
electricity  generated  during  the 
storms.  Waiving  the  question  of 
exact  scientific  validity  of  these  ob- 
servations, it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  some  basis  in  fact  for  most  if  not 
all  of  them,  and  that  they  are  com- 
monly accepted  among  farmers  in 
the  area. 

Those  who  feel  that  farmers  in 
the  Dust  Bowl  will  voluntarily  adopt 
and  maintain  a  grassland  economy 
based  primarily  upon  the  raising  of 
livestock,  should  ponder  Svobida's 
account  of  an  earlier  period. 

"Land  appraised  at  about  $10  an 
acre  for  grazing  commanded  a  hun- 
dred dollars  when  planted  in  wheat, 
so  there  were  mortgage  interest  and 


rising  taxes  to  meet,  but  one  good 
wheat  crop  sold  at  a  good  price 
might  well  yield  returns  equal  to  the 
profits  to  be  earned  in  10  years  of 
stock  raising,  and  who  was  wise 
enough  to  be  able  to  see  into  the 
future  ? " 

One  may  wonder  how  influential  1 
our  agricultural  programs  will  be  if 
this  alternative  presents  itself  again. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  homely 
style,  which  is  refreshing  in  its  di- 
rectness. It  has  the  merit  that  it 
reads  like  a  book  that  had  been  writ- 
ten by  a  farmer. 

The  literature  of  the  Dust  Bowl  is 
as  meager  as  its  vegetation.  One 
would  think  that  this  bitter  chapter 
in  American  social  history,  affecting 
thousands  of  people  and  lasting 
many  years  would  have  given  us  a 
written  record  to  do  it  justice.  The 
President's  Great  Plains  Committee 
produced  a  technically  adequate  re- 
port but  not  one  to  stir  the  imagi- 
nation; magazine  writers  have  too 
often  dealt  with  the  duststorms  with 
hysteria  and  distortion;  in  both  cases 
men  came  into  the  area,  looked  upon 
it,  and  wrote.  An  Empire  of  Dust 
has  many  literary  shortcomings  and 
technical  inadequacies,  but  it  came 
out  of  the  Dust  Bowl,  and  as  a  hu- 
man record  of  the  duststorm  it  is  the 
best  that  we  have. 


Rosanna  of  the  Amish.   Joseph  W.  Yoder.    The  Yoder  Publishing  Co. 
Huntingdon,  Pa.    319  pages. 

by  DeWITT  C.  WING 


PREFACING  this  quaint  book  of 
history,  which  concerns  an  agricul- 
tural people  dedicated  to  a  re- 
ligious-economic   way    of   life  in 


Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States, 
the  author  says  that  he  was  born  of 
Amish  parents,  grew  as  an  Amish 
boy  to  manhood,  knows  the  Amish 
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as  one  of  them,  and  knows  in  detail 
their  social,  religious,  and  secular 
customs  and  practices. 

All  episodes  in  the  book,  he  states, 
are  based  on  fact;  every  name  is  that 
of  a  real  person.  Here  is  the  actual 
life  story  of  an  Amish  girl.  It  pic- 
tures with  idiomatic  fidelity  the  life 
and  art  of  farming  in  a  Pennsylvania 
region  before  the  coming  of  automo- 
biles, tractors,  trucks,  and  hard  roads. 

"I  knew  personally  every  princi- 
pal character  in  the  book  except  one, 
to  whom  a  fictitious  name  is  given," 
the  author  states.  "Every  ceremony 
and  service  is  described  exactly  as  it 
takes  place,  and  as  it  is  carried  out 
and  has  been  carried  out  practically 
unchanged  for  well  on  to  250  years." 

AT  THE  END  of  the  story  the 
author  says  in  a  supplement  that  "the 
Amish  described  still  hold  to  the  be- 
lief that  new  things  and  innovations 
are  of  the  world  and  worldly,  hence 
wrong.  That  is  why  they  have  kept 
their  manner  of  dress  and  mode  of 
worship  almost  without  change  for 
over  two  centuries.  Accordingly, 
they  do  not  use  automobiles,  tele- 
phones, electric  lights,  centralized 
heating  plants  for  the  house  (hot 
water  or  steam  heat),  bathrooms,  or 
any  of  the  modern  conveniences." 

In  the  Kishacoquillas  Valley,  how- 
ever, there  are  six  distinct  denomina- 
tions of  Amish.  They  have  the 
same  Articles  of  Faith,  but  have  no 
church  fellowship  with  one  another. 
They  mingle  rather  freely  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals  and  in  business 
affairs,  but  in  church  affairs  they 
have  no  common  dealings  at  all. 

"No  member  of  one  denomination 
would  think  of  trying  to  commune 
with  any  other  denomination;  he 
could  not  if  he  would.  The  two 
more  progressive  denominations  hold 


their  church  services  in  church  build- 
ings, but  the  four  conservative  de- 
nominations still  hold  their  services 
in  their  dwelling  houses  or  in  their 
barns,  if  the  house  is  not  large 
enough.  They  never  hold  evening 
services.  The  progressive  elements 
permit  the  use  of  all  modern  con- 
veniences, and  are  becoming  rather 
liberal  in  the  matter  of  dress." 

AMISH  PEOPLE,  according  to 
the  author,  "are  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  Government.  They  pay 
their  taxes  and  obey  the  law."  They 
see  to  it  that  no  Amish  are  on  relief 
or  in  almshouses. 

"A  few  years  ago  when  officials 
from  Washington  came  to  Lancaster 
County  where  many  conservative 
Amish  live,  Amish  farmers  were 
asked  to  sign  Government  contracts 
promising  to  curtail  their  crop  acre- 
age. The  Amish  farmers  said:  'No; 
we  don't  sign  Government  contracts; 
we  obey  the  law.  Tell  us  what  you 
want  us  to  do  and  we'll  do  it.'  When 
they  agreed  to  obey  the  law  but  re- 
fused to  sign  contracts,  the  officials 
were  nonplussed.  They  returned  to 
Washington.  Returning  to  Lan- 
caster County  in  the  autumn,  they 
found  the  crops  curtailed  according 
to  the  requirements.  But  the 
Amish  farmers  were  immovable  in 
refusing  to  accept  money  from  the 
Government." 

Many  young  men  and  a  few  young 
women  among  the  liberal  Amish  go 
to  college,  and  subsequently  teach  or 
go  into  business;  but  there  are  no 
college  people  among  the  conserva- 
tive denominations. 

"The  Amish  live  in  colonies  or  set- 
tlements, and  do  not  associate  freely 
with  other  people.  Probably  25,000 
to  40,000  Amish  live  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    The  largest 
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groups  live  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  a  few  col- 
onies in  Oregon.  They  believe  in 
nonconformity,  nonresistance,  non- 


swearing,  and  unworldliness  in  gen- 
eral. They  are  mosdy  farmers. 
They  do  not  usually  make  much 
money.  Their  wants  are  few. 
They  are  seldom  poor.  They  are: 
law-abiding,  quiet,  and  sober." 


Handbook  for  Pennsylvania  Assessors.    Published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Government  Administration  Service.  Philadelphia. 

by  RICHARD  L.  BIGELOW,  Jr. 


Research  reports  have  indicated 
that  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  property  tax  underly  many  of  the 
problems  of  local  government.  Tax 
delinquency  has  been  caused  by  poor 
assessment  practices,  as  well  as  by 
maladjustments  in  land  utilization 
and  other  factors.  Many  instances 
of  omission  of  taxable  properties 
from  tax  rolls  and  consequent  loss  ot 
revenue  have  been  found.  The  ex- 
istence of  inequality  in  tax  burdens 
frequendy  is  a  result  of  an  inefficient 
assessment  process. 

Assessing  property  is  a  technical 
task,  requiring  specialized  knowl- 
edge of  the  factors  that  establish 
value  and  of  the  evidences  that  may 
be  used  to  measure  value.  Most  as- 
sessors in  Pennsylvania,  as  else- 
where, are  laymen  in  the  business  of 
valuation.  The  assessor's  job  often 
is  regarded  as  a  political  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  public  office,  and 
only  in  the  larger  cities  does  the  posi- 
tion require  full-time  employment 
and  offer  compensation  commensu- 
rate with  year-round  service.  The 
fact  that  trained  men  are  not  at- 
tracted by  the  position  of  local  asses- 
sor does  not,  however,  detract  from 
the  major  importance  of  the  assess- 
ment process  as  the  primary  action 
in  property  tax  administration. 


This  handbook  gives  Pennsyl- 
vania assessors  usable  information 
on  methods  of  arriving  at  valua- 
tion. It  is  a  guide  that  the  assessor 
may  use  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  assessment.  It  recommends  more 
active  participation  of  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners,  the  county 
governing  body,  in  the  assessment 
process  and  emphasizes  the  functions 
of  these  boards  in  establishing  "unit 
values,"  conducting  preliminary 
meetings,  and  carrying  out  the 
assessment  revision  process. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Bradford  County  for  as- 
sistance in  solving  assessment  and 
tax  delinquency  problems,  a  com- 
mittee of  21  members — local  asses- 
sors, county  commissioners,  private 
and  Government  research  workers, 
and  college  professors — was  formed. 
Experienced  persons,  all  of  them 
committee  members,  were  assigned 
the  tasks  of  writing  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  manual,  and  the  products  . 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
revision  and  approval. 

Rural  Real  Property 

The  resulting  cooperatively  writ- 
ten handbook  is  divided  into  six 
parts:  Assessment  in  Pennsylvania; 
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assessing  urban  real  property;  pro- 
cedure in  assessing  urban  real  prop- 
erty; assessment  of  personal  property 
and  occupations;  revision,  equaliza- 
tion, and  appeals;  and  the  county 
commissioners'  part  in  assessments. 

Of  particular  interest  to  agricul- 
tural economists  is  the  part  on  pro- 
cedure in  assessing  rural  real 
i  property.  A  statement  of  the  legal 
provisions  regarding  assessment  of 
rural  property  precedes  a  summary 
of  the  valuation  process. 

"Systematic  assessing  of  rural 
property  consists  of  two  major  parts. 
The  first  is  concerned  with  the  prep- 
aration and  adoption  of  simple  classi- 
:fication  and  basic  unit  values  or 
i 'standards'  for  land  and  buildings. 
iThe  second  deals  with  the  assessor's 
i  use  of  these  basic  classifications  and 
,  values  in  assessing  the  individual 
i  properties.  Once  the  basic  unit 
values  have  been  set  up,  the  assessor 
i  begins  the  actual  assessing." 

Local,  County  Officials 

It  is  recommended  that  local  and 
county  officials  obtain  and  use  in- 
formation on  sale  prices,  soils,  crop 
yields,  topography  and  elevation, 
timber,  available  markets,  locations 

;  with  regard  to  roads  and  electric 
lines,  buildings,  and  other  influ- 

1  encing  factors.  The  unit  values  de- 
rived from  these  data  should  be 
determined  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  meeting  with  the  assessors. 

After  these  values  have  been  de- 
termined, the  commissioners  should 
draw  up  a  simple  land  classification 
map,  indicating  all  the  pertinent  fac- 
tors mentioned.  The  assessor  should 
then  apply  the  unit  values,  stated  in 


designated  ranges  to  allow  for  vari- 
ations within  classes,  to  the  lands 
and  buildings,  and  make  the  neces- 
sary permanent  records  of  his  work 
and  the  final  valuation.  When  he 
deviates  from  the  stated  unit  values 
he  should  note  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  and  be  prepared  to  support  his 
valuation  if  it  is  contested.  This 
section  concludes  with  a  description 
of  the  various  types  of  maps  and  sur- 
veys that  are  available  and  useful  to 
the  assessor  and  to  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

The  procedure  suggested  for  as- 
sessing rural  real  property  varies 
from  present  practice  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  several  important  ways. 
The  use  of  detailed  data  in  estab- 
lishing unit  values,  the  use  of  perma- 
nent complete  records,  and  the  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  the  county  com- 
missioners in  aiding  the  local  asses- 
sors by  holding  preliminary  citizen 
meetings  and  by  establishing  unit 
values  are  examples  of  additional 
procedures  within  the  law  which  are 
recommended. 

A  Guide  to  Assessors 

This  book  is  significant  as  a  guide 
to  locally  elected  assessors,  and  as  a 
product  of  intergroup  research  and 
planning  efforts.  Its  benefits  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  improvement 
of  assessment  processes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  stands  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  other  public  officials — tax 
collectors,  clerks,  recorders,  among 
others — of  a  worth-while  cooperative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  ineffi- 
cient and  outmoded  local  govern- 
ment administration. 
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We  no  longer  have  the  frontiers  of  a  continent  to  conquer;  that 
much  has  been  done  by  the  men  and  women  of  courage  who  were 
our  forebears.  But  who  will  say  there  is  not  wor\  for  every  man 
and  woman  on  the  frontiers  of  a  better  civilization? 

— Gove  Hambidge 
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Editorial  Notes 
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The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  represented  in  this  issue  by 
Seymour  J.  Janow,  who  is  associate  social  scientist  stationed  in  the 
regional  office  in  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Alva  H.  Benton,  assistant  head 
of  the  program  study  and  discussion  division  that  operates  BAE's 
schools  of  philosophy  for  agricultural  workers  and  others;  Wayne 
D.  Rasmussen,  junior  agricultural  historian;  and  Caroline  B.  Sher-  , 
man,  agricultural  economist  and  niece  of  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Army 
officer  mentioned  in  her  book  review. 

Other  contributors  of  book  reviews  are  W.  H.  Ross,  senior  chemist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  James  I.  Hambleton,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine's  division  of  bee  culture;  and 
DeWitt  C.  Wing,  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Office  of  Information. 

J.  R.  Beck  is  Extension  specialist  in  land  use  planning,  stationed  at  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis. 

LOOKING  AHEAD:  Articles  in  preparation  for  forthcoming  issues  in- 
clude two  dealing  with  two  major  phases  of  the  FSA  program. 
One  by  Paul  Jehlik,  of  BAE,  discusses  "John  Doe",  ex-tenant 
farmer  on  his  way  up  the  agricultural  ladder,  "John  Doe"  represent- 
ing the  average  of  38  tenant-purchase  families  in  one  FSA  region. 
The  other  deals  with  the  sturdy  initiative  and  willing  cooperation  of 
225  families,  "blown"  out  of  the  Great  Plains,  that  are  trying  an 
experiment  in  living  in  Montana's  Flathead  Valley,  and  making  it 
work.    Dorr  Skeels  is  the  author. 

Angus  McDonald,  a  soil  conservationist  in  SCS,  has  written  about  men  of 
the  soil,  from  Jared  Eliot  to  Hugh  Bennett.  Two  articles  about  the 
Southwest  are  coming — one  on  Southwestern  land  history  by 
Herbert  O.  Brayer,  instructor  in  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  other  on  setdement,  by  Dust  Bowlers,  of  America's  last 
free  land,  written  by  D.  Harper  Simms  of  the  SCS  staff  in 
Albuquerque. 
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The  Columbia  Basin: 

STUDIES  IN  PROGRESS 

By  EDWARD  N.  TORBERT.  One  of  history's  major  technical 
planning  jobs  is  under  way  in  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  River 
where  Grand  Coulee  Dam  will  open  an  area  the  size  of  Delaware 
to  farmers.  "It  is  in  an  effort  to  avoid  mistakes  of  the  past  that 
the  most  comprehensive  planning  investigations  ever  undertaken 
for  an  irrigation  development  are  under  way  now  in  the  Basin!' 


DURING  THE  next 
quarter  century,  thou- 
sands of  people  will  be  at- 
tracted to  eastern  Wash- 


ington by  the  prospect  of  family 
security  on  the  2,500,000  acres  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project. 
That  the  efforts  of  individuals  in  the 
past  to  turn  a  tract  of  raw  land  into 
a  family-supporting  farm  have  not 
always  succeeded  is  a  familiar,  re- 
curring fact.  In  the  Columbia  Basin 
project,  the  essential  physical  condi- 
tions are  highly  favorable,  but  these 
alone  do  not  assure  successful  settle- 
ment. It  is  in  an  effort  to  avoid  mis- 
takes of  the  past  that  the  most  com- 
prehensive planning  investigations 
ever  undertaken  for  an  irrigation 
development  are  under  way  now  in 
the  basin. 


The  project  is  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  of  eastern  Washington.  Of 
the  acreage,  about  half,  or  an  area 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware,  is 
irrigable.  Water  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Columbia  River  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  key  structure  of  the 
project,  which  lies  60  miles  north  of 
the  irrigable  area.  Although  the 
dam  is  nearly  completed,  construc- 
tion of  the  irrigation  works  must 
await  making  of  contracts  for  repay- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  cost  charge- 
able to  water  users.  These  must  be 
made  with  the  irrigation  district,  of 
which  there  are  three  in  the  project 
area.  It  is  not  expected  that  water 
will  be  available  for  irrigation  before 
1945,  and  its  availability  at  that  time 
is  contingent  upon  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  construction. 
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Diverse  physical  conditions 
broadly  establish  both  present  and 
prospective  land  use  patterns. 
Largely  accounting  for  the  nonirri- 
gable  half  of  the  area  are  two  ridges 
trending  east-west  which  lie  above 
reach  of  the  projected  irrigation  sys- 
tem, broad  belts  of  rocky  "scabland," 
and  large,  sandy  wastes.  The  irri- 
gable lands  rise  northward  over  flats 
and  broad  benches,  and  eastward 
onto  rolling  hills  from  elevations  of 
less  than  400  feet  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  project  area  to  elevations  of 
more  than  1,300  feet  at  the  northern 
and  eastern  margins.  When  fully 
developed,  the  well  peopled,  irrigated 
lands  will  form  a  pattern  of  great 
blocks  separated  by  dry  and  sparsely 
peopled,  or  uninhabited  zones  of 
varying  widths. 

The  Basin's  Agriculture 

Extensive  grazing,  dry  farming, 
and  a  little  irrigation  farming  are 
now  the  principal  land  uses.  The 
growing  season  varies  from  an  aver- 
age of  180  days  between  killing 
frosts  in  the  lower,  southern  parts  to 
140  days  in  the  northeastern.  The 
annual  precipitation,  ranging  from 
9  inches  on  the  higher  lands  to  7 
inches  on  the  lower  lands,  is  scanty 
in  all  parts  of  the  project  area.  How- 
ever, the  greater  precipitation  on  the 
higher  lands,  coupled  with  water-re- 
tentive loams  of  fine  silt,  permit  the 
production  of  wheat  by  dry-farming 
methods  in  the  east  and  north  parts. 
Wheat  yields  are  low  and  farms 
large.  Many  exceed  2,000  acres. 
In  surveys  made  by  agricultural  econ- 
omists during  the  past  decade  these 
lands  have  been  classed  as  submargi- 
nal  for  wheat  production  and  rec- 
ommended for  other  uses.  A  few 
small  tracts  are  irrigated  by  pump- 
ing from  wells  or  from  the  Columbia 


or  Snake  Rivers.  The  greater  part,  ' 
however,  is  used  only  for  grazing  " 
purposes  and  is  sparsely  populated.  ; 
Large  areas  are  without  inhabitants.  : 
The  population  of  the  project  lands  * 
is  about  10,000.  Somewhat  more  11 
than  a  third  of  the  total  is  concen-  f 
trated  in  the  southern  tip  of  the  area  r 
at  Pasco,  largest  town  of  the  project, 
and  in  a  small  irrigation  district  ad-  L 
joining  the  town.  Other  principal  f 
towns,  of  which  no  one  has  as  many 
as  1,000  inhabitants,  are  spaced  at  f 
about  20-mile  intervals  along  rail-  (j 
roads  in  the  eastern  and  northern  L 
parts  of  the  area.  With  full  irriga-  - 
tion  development,  the  rural  popula-  1 
tion  may  reach  100,000,  and  the  pop-  E 
ulation  in  towns  and  villages  of  the  [ 
project  perhaps  2  or  2'/2  times  that  f 
figure. 

An  ample  physical  base  for  the  F 
project  is  assured.    Unlike  any  other  ' 
major  stream  of  the  United  States,  L 
the  Columbia  River,  with  sources  in  ■ 
the    ice   fields   of   the  Canadian 
Rockies,  is  at  flood  during  midsum-  | 
mer.    At  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  : 
maximum  flow  averages  about  325,-  v 
000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  ' 
minimum  flow,  which  occurs  in  mid- 
winter,  is  about  38,000  second-feet. 
During  the  6  months,  April— Septem- 
ber inclusive,  the  average  flow  is 
177,360  second-feet.    Water  removed 
from  the  river  to  irrigate  the  project 
lands    at    full    development    will  1 
amount  to  about  16,000  second-feet. 
An  abundant  supply  of  irrigation  1 
.water  obviously  is  available.    More-  1 
over,  removal  of  some  of  the  flood 
water  for  irrigation  and  storage  of  1 
another  portion  behind  Grand  Cou-  ' 
lee  Dam  for  release  during  low  water  1 
will  appreciably  benefit  downstream  ' 
power  developments,  river  naviga- 
tion, and  flood  control.   Coincidence  1 
of  the  river's  flood  period  with  the 
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irrigation  season  has  further  signifi- 
cance. It  makes  available  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  a  large  block  of  sea- 
sonal power  having  little  commercial 
utility  and  low  market  value.  This 
can  be  used  to  lift  water  from  the 
lake  behind  the  dam  into  the  irriga- 
tion-distribution system. 

Lands  to  be  irrigated  lie  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Columbia  River  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  From  river  level,  water  will 
be  raised  355  feet  in  the  lake  behind 
the  dam.  From  lake  level,  electri- 
cally operated  pumps  will  lift  water 
280  feet  into  the  balancing  reservoir 
in  the  Grand  Coulee.  There  it  will 
be  available  for  distribution  by  grav- 
ity through  the  canal  system.  The 
storage  capacity  of  340,000  acre-feet 
in  the  balancing  reservoir  will  permit 
ready  adjustment  between  require- 
ments for  irrigation  water  and  the 
pumped  supply.  The  power  plants 
at  the  dam  will  have  a  total  capacity 
of  1,944,000  kilowatts  available  for 
commercial  prime  power  and  for 
seasonal  pumping  requirements. 
Revenue  from  the  sale  of  power,  it  is 
estimated,  will  repay  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  dam,  but  also  about  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation  works. 

Four  Basic  Surveys 

Four  basic  surveys  of  the  project 
lands  have  been  made.  A  retrace- 
ment  survey  was  made  in  which  each 
section  corner  and  each  quarter  sec- 
tion corner  were  located  and  marked. 
In  a  topographic  survey,  the  project 
lands  were  mapped  at  scale  of  1  inch 
to  400  feet  with  2-foot  contour  inter- 
val. The  topographic  survey  was 
used  in  the  land  classification  survey. 
According  to  standards  approved  by 
a  reviewing  board  of  experts,  lands 
were  classified  into  three  grades  of 
arable  land  and  a  nonarable  class  in 


accordance  with  soil  and  other  physi- 
cal characteristics  affecting  the  utility 
of  the  lands  for  irrigation  agricul- 
ture. Subtypes  of  the  second  and 
third  class  arable  lands  were  recog- 
nized on  the  basis  of  the  deficiencies 
which  excluded  them  from  class  1, 
the  best  class  of  arable  land.  In  the 
determination  of  soil  and  subsoil 
characteristics,  a  minimum  of  one  in- 
spection hole,  5  feet  deep,  was  dug 
on  each  40-acre  tract.  Of  the  1,234,- 
000  acres  of  irrigable  land  found,  ap- 
proximately 403,000  acres  is  class  1, 
497,000  class  2,  and  334,000  acres 
class  3.  The  lands  classed  as  non- 
arable  will  not  be  supplied  with 
water. 

The  fourth  of  the  basic  surveys  is 
the  land  appraisal.  In  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  Antispecula- 
tion  Act  of  1937,  each  40-acre  tract  is 
being  appraised  at  its  current,  dry- 
land value.  Other  provisions  of  the 
act  will  curb  speculative  sale  of  lands 
and  provide  opportunity  for  settlers 
to  acquire  them  at  appraised  values. 
For  arable  lands,  appraised  values 
range  from  about  $5  an  acre  in  the 
case  of  unimproved,  sage-covered 
tracts,  to  about  $25  for  improved 
lands  now  used  for  dry  farming. 
Curbs  on  speculative  sale  of  lands  do 
not  become  effective  until  repayment 
contracts  are  negotiated.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  act,  however,  together 
with  the  fact,  made  widely  known  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  that  any 
individual  may  obtain  without 
charge  land  classification  and  ap- 
praisal data  has  proved  successful  in 
minimizing  speculation. 

Costs  have  been  estimated  for 
water  right  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  irrigation  system. 
That  part  of  the  cost  of  the  irrigation 
works  to  be  charged  against  the  land 
will  average  an  estimated  $85  an 
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acre.  This  charge  for  water  right 
will  be  payable  in  40  annual  install- 
ments without  interest.  The  first 
installment  will  not  be  payable  until 
the  end  of  the  development  period. 
This  may  be  as  long  as  10  years  un- 
der existing  law.  The  annual  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  charge,  how- 
ever, will  be  payable  from  the  first 
year  that  water  is  delivered.  This 
charge,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  ap- 
proximately $2.60  per  acre. 

In  the  planning  studies,  a  guiding 
concept  is  to  implement  the  settler's 
own  efforts.  The  resources  made 
available  by  the  project  must  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  settler  in  amounts  and 
under  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions to  facilitate  his  success.  At- 
tainment of  success,  however,  must 
rest  ultimately  on  his  own  efforts  and 
capacities.  The  hard  work  and 
some  of  the  privations  associated 
with  pioneer  development  cannot  be 
eliminated.  Nor  can  the  setder  be 
guaranteed  success.  He  can,  how- 
ever, be  provided  with  a  substantial 
opportunity  to  achieve  it.  Estab- 
lishment of  such  opportunities  is  a 
goal  of  the  planning  investigations. 

A  Start  Toward  Planning 

The  complexity  and  magnitude  of 
the  problems  involved  made  it  essen- 
tial that  all  available  experience  and 
knowledge  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn 
of  1939  the  joint  investigations  were 
established  on  a  cooperative  basis 
under  the  direction  of  H.  H.  Bar- 
rows, Planning  Consultant  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  W.  E. 
Warne,  Director  of  Information  of 
that  Bureau.  The  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate, extended  to  all  qualified 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
was  enthusiastically  received.  More 
than  40  agencies  represented  by  more 


than  100  individuals  have  member- 
ship  on  committees  investigating  the  lC 
several  problems  set  up  for  study. 
To  facilitate  its  part  of  the  work,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  named  a 
special  field  representative  for  the  tl 
joint    investigations.    The    Bureau  1 
of  Reclamation  appointed  a  field  co- 
ordinator, stationed  in  the  project  ' 
area.  ¥ 

Twenty-eight  separable  but  re-  f 
lated  problems  were  oudined  for  f 
study.  For  each  were  appointed  a  r 
group  of  investigators  and  an  investi-  * 
gation  leader  or  committee  chairman.  (.: 
Final  reports  from  some  of  the  prob-  :: 
lem  studies  have  been  prepared,  and  f 
others  are  nearing  completion. 

The  problems  may  be  divided  into  :i 
five  general  groups  on  the  basis  of  f 
subject  matter.  The  groups  are  r 
concerned  with:  (1)  Farm  economy,  *■ 
(2)  towns  and  villages,  (3)  the  con-  f 
trol  of  land  and  of  land  use,  (4)  the  * 
distribution  of  costs  and  financing,  f 
and  (5)  public  services. 

Answers  to  questions  direcdy  in-  r 
volving  the  farm  economy  which  it  P 
will  be  desirable  to  establish  in  the  " 
project  area  are  sought  by  eight  in-  c 
vestigating  committees.  One  of  the  I1 
committees  has  completed  a  series  of  I 
reports  setting  forth  the  types  of  farm  * 
economy  that  have  proved  successful  I 
on  the  other  Northwestern  irrigation 
projects  where  basic  conditions  are  t 
similar  to  those  that  will  be  en-  1 
countered  on  the  Columbia  Basin  : 
project. 

A  second  group  of  investigators  is 
well  advanced  on  a  study  of  crops, 
stock,  farming  practices,  and  other 
items  of  farm  economies  specifically 
adapted  to  different  parts  of  the  proj- 
ect area.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  the 
perplexing  but  basically  important  1 
questions  of  prospective  market  de-  1 
mand  and  prospective  market  oudets  1 
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for  products  of  the  area  are  receiving 
close  attention. 

The  Need  for  Water 

Determination  of  normal  water 
requirements  for  recommended  crops 
and  land  use  programs  is  a  third 
problem  study.  The  investigators  of 
a  fourth,  in  completion  of  their  work, 
have  recommended  an  ingenious 
plan  for  preventing  excessive  use  of 
water  that  will  reward  financially  the 
especially  careful  water  user  and  will 
penalize  the  careless  irrigator.  The 
optimum  size  of  farm  units  for  rec- 
ommended types  of  farming  will  be 
determined  by  investigators  of  a 
fifth  committee.  Another  is  con- 
cerned with  the  desirable  number,  lo- 
cation, and  size  of  small,  part-time 
farm  units.  Other  investigators  are 
inquiring  into  portions  of  the  project 
within  which  it  is  desirable  that 
farms  be  laid  out  in  adjustment  to 
topography  and  topographically 
controlled  features.  Model  farm 
lay-outs  in  such  areas  have  been  pre- 
pared. An  eighth  committee  is 
charged  with  the  problem  of  recom- 
mending means  to  help  insure  an 
adequate  standard  of  living,  and  to 
minimize  financial  commitments  of 
needy  settlers  in  providing  improve- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  the 
BAE  has  undertaken  a  study  of  levels 
and  standards  of  living.  The  re- 
sults, it  is  expected,  will  aid  materi- 
ally in  the  establishment  of  farm 
economies  which  promise  to  provide 
an  adequate  income.  Preliminary 
findings  suggest  that  the  minimum 
level  of  living  acceptable  to  farm 
families  of  kinds  to  be  expected  on 
the  Columbia  Basin  project  requires 
an  income  available  for  family  liv- 
ing of  from  $1,000  to  $1,250.  The 
value  of  farm-produced  food  and 


rental  value  of  the  farm  home  are 
included  in  that  sum.  In  the  study 
of  means  to  minimize  financial  com- 
mitments for  improvements,  suitable 
low-cost  housing,  heavy  leveling,  pro- 
visions to  pipe  water  under  pressure 
from  a  single  well  to  clustered  farm- 
houses, acquisition  of  heavy  machin- 
ery by  cooperative  organizations,  and 
the  like  are  receiving  consideration. 
Another  problem  of  concern  to  vil- 
lages as  well  as  to  farms  involves  the 
occurrence,  movements,  quantities, 
and  qualities  of  underground  waters. 
The  Geological  Survey,  in  financial 
cooperation  with  the  States,  is  study- 
ing this  problem. 

The  people  who  will  settle  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  project 
area  probably  will  outnumber  those 
on  farms  at  least  two  to  one  when  full 
development  is  reached.  Service 
establishments  and  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  towns  will  be  of  great 
significance  to  the  farm  population. 
Hence,  one  investigation  is  con- 
cerned with  number  and  placement 
of  villages,  and  development  of  ra- 
tional and  attractive  plans  for  them. 
In  part,  the  work  involves  provision 
of  consultant  services  to  planning 
groups  in  existing  towns  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  planning  coun- 
cil. In  part  it  involves  studies  look- 
ing towards  selection  of  sites  and 
planning  of  developments  for  addi- 
tional towns. 

After  settlement,  maintenance  of 
land  uses  in  the  long-run  interests  of 
the  project  will  present  other  prob- 
lems. In  the  approach  to  their  solu- 
tion, a  group  of  investigators  is  con- 
sidering: Education,  land  and  water 
use  regulations  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  investment, 
credit  policies  of  Federal  agencies, 
sales  or  lease  contract  provisions  with 
respect  to  federally  owned  lands,  and 
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self-imposed  restraints  such  as  zoning 
or  soil-conservation  district  rules. 

Of  great  importance  is  control  of 
the  rate  at  which  lands  are  brought 
under  irrigation.  As  a  result  of  pre- 
liminary study,  the  committee  in- 
vestigating that  topic  has  concluded 
that  about  50,000  acres  annually 
could  advantageously  be  developed 
during  the  first  few  years.  Final 
conclusions,  however,  await  findings 
from  the  study  of  prospective  market 
outlets. 

How  Will  the  Costs  Fall? 

The  equitable  distribution  of  costs 
is  involved  in  three  investigations, 
and  the  problem  of  financing  settlers 
is  the  subject  of  a  fourth.  Regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  the  Columbia 
River  provided  by  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  the  reservoir  behind  it  will 
double  the  firm  power  capacities  of 
hydroelectric  plants  between  the  dam 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River, 
and  will  increase  by  50  percent  the 
firm  power  capacities  of  plants  fur- 
ther downstream.  Flood  peaks  will 
be  reduced,  and  the  release  of  waters 
during  the  season  of  low  flow  can  in- 
crease by  2  feet  the  minimum  depth 
of  the  lower,  navigable  Columbia. 
These  benefits  are  being  evaluated 
by  an  investigating  committee  with 
a  view  to  assigning  to  them  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  cost  of  the  dam. 

Another  committee  is  concerned 
with  location  and  improvement  of 
sites  for  rural  schools,  churches, 
community  halls,  market  centers, 
athletic  fields,  and  the  like.  Closely 
related  is  the  determination  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  con- 
centration of  farm  setders  in  small 
communities  or  nuclear  hamlets. 
Preliminary  findings  suggest  that 
high  cost  of  wells  in  some  places  may 
prove  a  determining  factor  in  estab- 


lishment of  small  farm  communities 
served  by  a  common,  domestic  water 
system.    Of  special  significance  for  1 
both  village  and  farm  is  the  work  of 
the  committee  studying  processing 
plants  and  other  marketing  facilities, 
possibilities  for  other  industrial  de-  .1 
velopments,  and  means  to  guide  de-  J 
velopment  of   such  facilities  and 
industries. 

Effective  control  of  project  land 
has  been  regarded  as  prerequisite 
to  successful  development  and  settle- 
ment of  the  project.  About  90  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  now  owned  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  rest  is  owned 
by  the  State,  counties,  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  a  preliminary  report  a  group  of 
investigators  has  proposed  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  most  desirable  method 
of  control.  Lands  thus  acquired 
could  readily  be  subdivided  into  ap- 
propriate farm  units  and  subse- 
quendy  be  made  available  to  settlers 
under  conditions  designed  to  pro- 
mote their  success.  Means  for  ob- 
taining requisite  control  of  lands 
owned  by  the  State,  counties,  and 
corporations  is  the  subject  of  another 
study. 

That  villagers  and  other  nonrural 
residents  of  a  project  area  benefit 
from  irrigation  is  clear.  Opportuni- 
ties upon  which  they  capitalize,  for 
the  most  part,  are  nonexistent  before 
the  development  takes  place.  Con- 
sequendy,  it  has  been  held  that  non- 
rural  settlers  should  make  equitable 
contributions  to  the  cost  of  the  irri- 
gation works.  The  members  of  an 
investigating  committee  are  deter- 
mining methods  by  which  such  con- 
tributions may  be  obtained  from 
nonrural  setders. 

Another  group  has  been  presented 
with  the  problem  of  evolving  means 
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[Support 

.  Agricultural  production  is  the 
\\first  in  order,  the  strongest  in 
\necessity,  and  the  highest  in 
I  usefulness,  in  this  whole  system 
0/  acquisition.  The  other 
■  branches  stand  upon  it,  are  sus- 
I  tained  by  it,  and  without  it 
:  could  not  exist. 

— Silas  Wright 


for  assignment  of  repayment  charges 
against  different  classes  of  irrigable 
lands.  The  objective  of  the  investi- 
gators is  to  adjust  repayment  charges 
to  economic  capacities  of  the  land 
under  average  management.  The 
most  difficult  phase  of  the  problem, 
determination  of  the  economic  ca- 
pacities of  the  different  classes  of 
land,  has  been  approached  inde- 
pendently through  analysis  of  loan 
experience,  crop-yield  indexes,  and 
other  experience,  with  gratifying  sim- 
ilarity in  results.  A  further  check 
will  be  available  through  compara- 
tive farm  budgets  to  be  prepared  by 
other  investigators. 

Leases  With  Options  to  Buy 

Settler  financing,  an  urgent  need 
under  most  circumstances,  is  made 
the  more  imperative  on  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  by  the  responsibility 
to  provide  opportunities  there  for 
many  poor  or  even  destitute  families. 
In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  adequate  financial  aid  may 
best  be  extended,  investigators  are 
examining  the  experience  and  meth- 
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ods  of  financing  agencies,  and  the 
rate  and  character  of  progress  made 
by  various  settlers.  One  device 
given  preliminary  approval  is  leas- 
ing of  federally  owned  land  for  a  trial 
period,  with  option  to  buy  later. 
The  method  would  facilitate  financ- 
ing of  needy  families  and  permit  the 
settler  to  demonstrate  his  ability  in, 
and  liking  for,  irrigation  farming 
without  assuming  burdensome  finan- 
cial responsibilities. 

Public  services  and  governmental 
organizations  are  the  subjects  of  sev- 
eral inquiries.  They  include  studies 
to  determine  the  desirable  highway 
net,  needed  railroad  extensions,  po- 
tential significance  of  the  Columbia 
River  for  navigation,  adequate  facil- 
ities, electric  energy,  and  appropriate 
school  districts  and  other  govern- 
mental units.  Recreational  develop- 
ment of  the  lake  behind  Grand  Cou- 
lee and  improvement  of  other  recre- 
ational areas  are  subjects  of  other  in- 
quiries. Included  in  the  studies  of 
public  services  are  means  by  which 
they  may  be  financed  and  provided 
when  needed. 

Completion  of  all  the  investiga- 
tions is  scheduled  in  ample  time  to 
prepare  suitable  programs  before 
settlement.  Recommendations  from 
some  of  the  investigations  already 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract. Other  contributions  have 
been  suggested  for  inclusion  in  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Anti- 
speculation  Act.  Moreover,  a  board 
of  review  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  to  study  all  of  the  re- 
ports submitted,  to  appraise  plans  of 
settlement  and  development  based  on 
the  reports,  and  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  programs  for  carry- 
ing out  accepted  proposals. 
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Migration  Westward: 

SUMMARY  OF  A  DECADE 

By  SEYMOUR  J.  JANOW.  Previous  articles  published  in  the 
Land  Policy  Review  have  reported  the  findings  of  several  studies 
concerned  with  the  migration  of  the  igjo's  to  the  far  West.  Here, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  review  some  of  these  findings  and  to  relate 
them  to  more  general  considerations. 


HISTORICALLY,  west- 
ward migration  has  been 
associated  with  continuous 
and  rapid  increase  in  the 
far  West's  population  and  economic 
development.  Those  who  cleared 
the  farms  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
brought  water  to  the  land  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  Arizona,  and  developed 
commerce  and  industry  were  "mi- 
grants." In  1930  but  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  people  in  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon,  and  Washington 
were  born  in  these  States. 

These  early  migrants  generally 
found  agricultural  opportunities  on 
the  diminishing  frontier,  or  in  an 
expanding  urban  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. A  place  in  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  their  new  communities 
was  relatively  easy  to  obtain. 

Migrants  of  the  1930's  came  under 
far  different  circumstances,  in  a  time 
of  depression.  There  was  unem- 
ployment rather  than  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  Public  costs  were  heavy. 
There  were  few  opportunities  to  de- 
velop new  farms.  Investment  and 
development  opportunities  were  cur- 
tailed and  previous  investments 
were  in  danger.  Newcomers  added 
to  such  depression  problems  as  re- 
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lief,  unemployment,  health  costs,  and 
housing. 

The  movement  of  displaced  Mid- 
western farm  families  and  the  sea- 
sonal treks  of  farm  migrants  to  far 
western  harvests  have  been  widely 
publicized,  with  the  result  that  all 
of  the  migration  of  the  1930's  has 
been  popularly  identified  with  the 
migrant  farm  worker. 

Actually,  migrants  to  the  far  West 
during  that  decade  were  drawn  from 
nearly  all  occupations.  The  survey 
described  in  earlier  issues  of  the 
Land  Policy  Review  showed  that 
less  than  one-fourth  in  the  group 
enumerated  in  California  had  previ- 
ously been  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  Ari- 
zona the  percentage  was  one-third. 
For  the  group  studied  there  was  a 
marked  shift  out  of  agriculture  asso- 
ciated with  migration  to  the  West. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  survey 
families  in  California  had  worked  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries and  18  percent  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  trade.  Their  other  occu- 
pations had  principally  been  trans- 
portation and  communication,  min- 
ing, and  the  professional  services. 
Moreover,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
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there  was  a  general  tendency  for 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  not  to  be 

^represented  in  due  proportion  among 
the  migrants  from  all  but  a  few 

((States. 

I  Among  the  great  majority  in  each 
Igroup,  migration  was  a  direct  and 
(purposeful  move.  It  was  not  pre- 
jceded  by  haphazard  wandering,  or 
followed  after  arrival  by  chronic  or 
leven  continued  itinerancy.  Even 
[among  those,  the  less  than  15  percent 
(reported  as  becoming  agricultural 
{laborers,  more  than  three-fourths  had 

I  ived  continuously  in  the  same  county 
jsince  they  had  entered  their  new 
jState  of  residence. 

The  size  of  the  population  move- 
ment has  not  created  the  "migrant 
iproblem"  of  the  1930's.  Total  pop- 
ulation movement  into  the  Pacific 
States  in  1930-39  was  smaller  than 
in  1920—29;  indeed,  the  migration  of 
the  1930's  was  but  a  fraction  of  that 
of  other  decades. 

How  the  West  Grew 

During  the  past,  the  processes  of 
migration  have  been  the  "normal" 
way  in  which  the  far  West  has 
grown.  Migration  can  well  be  re- 
garded as  the  western  substitute  for 
population  growth  by  natural  in- 
crease. These  States  have  the  lowest 
birth  rates  in  the  Nation.  Without 
migration  the  population  would  soon 
start  to  decline. 

Migration  in  the  1930's  added  19 
percent  to  the  population  of  Cal- 
ifornia, 8  percent  to  Washington,  and 

II  percent  to  Oregon.  It  main- 
tained the  absolute  number  of  school 
pupils  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
and  substantially  increased  them  in 
California.  As  the  majority  of  the 
migrants  have  come  from  areas  of 
relatively  high  birth  rates,  it  seems 
very  likely  that  this  new  segment  of 


population  will,  at  least  temporarily, 
influence  birth  rates  upward.  This 
may  do  little  more  than  retard  the 
declining  rate,  however. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  assumed 
that  migration  would  expand  eco- 
nomic activity.  Must  that  assump- 
tion be  changed?  Has  the  1930—39 
migration  depressed  or  stimulated 
economic  activities  in  the  Western 
States? 

Decline  in  population  growth  often 
has  been  believed  to  result  in  a  de- 
clining expansion  in  old  as  well  as 
new  enterprises.  Perhaps  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  12  States  which  in 
the  1920's  had  the  largest  percent- 
age increase  in  proportion  of  na- 
tional income  were  also  States 
where  there  were  large  increases  of 
population. 

For  the  12  States  in  which  there 
was  the  greatest  decline  proportional 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  the 
1920's,  a  more  than  proportional 
decrease  took  place  in  their  share  of 
the  national  income.  And  this  has 
also  been  true  as  well  in  the  years 
since  1930. 

Westward  migration  during  the 
1930's  has  more  frequently  been  re- 
garded as  a  movement  away  from 
depressed  areas  than  as  a  population 
movement  toward  an  area  of  indus- 
trial development  and  relative  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Yet  the  relative 
economic  position  of  the  far  West  in 
the  Nation  has  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  population.  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  combined 
had,  in  1920,  5.26  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population  and  received  7.19 
percent  of  the  national  income.  In 
1930  these  three  States  contained  6.67 
percent  of  the  national  population 
and  accounted  for  8.66  percent  of  the 
national  income.  By  1938  the  three 
States  had  approximately  7.24  per- 
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cent  of  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  their  share  of  the  national 
income  had  increased  to  9.34  percent. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  migration  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  economy  and  welfare  of 
the  far  West.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
yet  to  be  shown  conclusively  that  this 
migration  has  had  an  undesirable 
effect  on  the  region's  economic 
activities. 

From  the  Nation's  point  of  view, 
removal  to  the  far  West  has  resulted 
in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Nation  living  in  a  region 
of  higher  per  capita  income.  More- 
over, emigration  from  the  Great 
Plains  is  consistent  with  national  ef- 
forts toward  soil  conservation,  better 
land  use,  and  a  better  relationship  of 
population  density  and  natural 
resources. 

A  Redistribution  of  People 

In  some  respects,  the  1930-39  mi- 
gration to  the  far  West  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  spontaneous  adjust- 
ment of  an  unwise  distribution  of 
population  which  took  place  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  policy  for  soil 
conservation  and  population  distri- 
bution. 

Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota 
make  up  the  area  in  which  occurred 
the  proportionate  largest  population 
increases  as  a  result  of  migration 
within  the  United  States  during  the 
period  from  1880  to  1920.  The 
drought  and  the  duststorms  of  1934 
and  1936,  and  the  attendant  human 
misery,  have  emphasized  that  much 
of  this  setdement  was  founded  on  a 
type  of  farming  unsuited  to  the  area. 
The  consequences  of  this  unwise  set- 
tlement can  be  seen,  in  part,  in  the 
substantial  emigrations  from  this  re- 
gion during  the  depression  decade  of 


the  1930's.  Almost  one-half  of  the 
migration  to  the  far  West,  as  meas- 
ured by  this  survey,  had  its  origin  in 
the  Plains  States. 

The  great  majority  of  newcomers 
show  every  indication  of  remaining 
in  the  West.  Since  they  probably 
could  go  back  where  they  came  from, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  they  are  re- 
maining because  the  far  West  is  a 
more  hospitable  environment. 
Moreover,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
for  the  far  West  as  a  whole  there  was 
no  unprecedented  influx  of  a  great 
horde  of  unskilled  and  destitute  per- 
sons and  there  may  be  no  important 
migrant  problem  in  these  terms. 
The  continued  population  growth 
and,  perhaps,  the  economic  develop 
ment  of  the  far  West  are  still  partly 
dependent  upon  a  continued  west- 
ward migration  similar  to  that  of  the 
1930's. 

The  beneficial  aspects  of  the  mi- 
gration, however,  should  not  obscure 
the  fact  that  very  acute  problems  exist 
among  some  migrant  families  and  in 
some  localized  areas. 

Unguided  and  unaided  by  any  na- 
tional or  State  policy,  migration  has, 
in  some  instances,  resulted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  new  slums  in  the  West,  and 
efforts  at  correction  can  now  be  made 
only  by  the  expensive  process  of  buy- 
ing out  individual  holdings.  Re- 
settlement, in  part,  has  taken  place  in 
areas  offering  litde  prospects  for  the 
future.  New  farms  have  been  cre- 
ated far  from  markets  and  on  land 
which  national  policy  toward  soil 
conservation  and  flood  control  would 
condemn  as  undesirable. 

For  some  persons,  westward  mi- 
gration has  resulted  in  a  nomadic 
life.  Some  families  continuously 
follow  crop  harvests  over  vast  areas. 
This  migratory  agricultural  pattern 
is  undirected  and  takes  place  with 
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I  little  regard  to  the  labor  needs  of  lo- 
;cal  areas.  Two  factors — the  policy  of 
extending  aid  only  to  those  who  have 
legal  residence  in  the  State,  and  ab- 
sence of  directly  administered  Fed- 
eral relief — have  left  newcomers  in 
i  need  of  assistance  in  helpless  sus- 
pension between  their  legal,  but  per- 
thaps  less  desirable,  residence  and 
their  new  communities.  Unable  to 
[obtain  public  assistance,  migrants 
often  are  prevented  from  achieving 
permanent  resetdement. 

The  situation  of  the  majority  of 
(farmers  who  migrated  to  the  far 
l  West  during  the  1930's  was  substan- 
1  tially  different  from  that  of  most 
other  migrants.  In  order  to  follow 
j  their  occupation  they  needed,  in  addi- 
;  tion  to  the  skill  and  experience  de- 
;  manded  of  others,  considerable 
i  amounts  of  capital. 

Migrants  with  little  or  no  capital 
:  found   some  opportunity   to  start 
:  farming  by  "settling  on  cut-over  lands 
I  in  western  Montana,  northern  Idaho, 
northeastern   Washington,  western 
Washington,  and  western  Oregon. 
1  The  majority  of  these  settlers  ob- 
tained less  than  1  acre  of  cleared  land 
at  the  time  of  settlement;  and  their 
income  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  number  of  acres  cleared  and 
of  farm  livestock  owned.  Settlers 
able  to  purchase  or  clear  an  appre- 
ciable acreage  of  cultivable  land  and 
stock  the  farm  with  livestock  have 
been  less  dependent  on  relief  and 
outside  sources  of  income  than  set- 
tlers with  small  cleared  acreage  and 
few  livestock. 

On  the  whole,  the  settlers  are  a 
little  better  off.  However,  they  have 
had  only  a  meager  scale  of  living. 
Most  have  been  without  many  things 
generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  living.  Much  of 
the  settlement  on  cut-over  land  has 


been  on  soils  unsuited  to  cultivation, 
and  probably  doomed  to  failure. 

New  Ways  of  Life 

During  the  1930's,  there  were  lim- 
ited opportunities  for  migrants  with 
small  capital  to  develop  new  farms 
on  irrigation  projects.  A  study  of 
the  settlement  after  1932  on  the  Vale 
and  Owyhee  reclamation  projects  in 
eastern  Oregon  indicates  that  this 
settlement  afforded  more  opportuni- 
ties for  ultimate  success  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  migrants  than  was 
true  of  the  settlement  which  took 
place  on  cut-over  lands.  However, 
the  migrant  faced  acute  problems 
during  the  first  years  of  settlement. 

For  one  thing,  settlers  coming 
from  the  Great  Plains  have  had  ex- 
perience in  a  type  of  agriculture  very 
different  from  irrigated  farming. 
Readjustments  in  ways  of  farming 
and  modes  of  living  have  been  nec- 
essary. Successful  rehabilitation  is 
associated  with  such  factors  as  proper 
size  and  type  of  farm,  adequate 
knowledge  of  farming  methods,  ade- 
quate credit  early  in  the  settlement 
period,  and  proper  adjustments  of 
farm  production  to  market  outlets. 

Relative  to  the  population  already 
in  the  area,  the  largest  population  in- 
creases in  the  far  West  during  the 
past  decade  occurred  in  rural  districts. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
were  living  in  rural  areas  (in  1940) 
than  had  been  the  case  10  years  previ- 
ously. Much  of  this  was  due  to  re- 
settlement of  interstate  migrants  in 
areas  of  intensive  agriculture  such  as 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona;  the 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Imperial, 
and  Salinas  Valleys  of  California;  the 
Willamette  Valley  of  Oregon;  the 
Yakima  Valley  of  Washington;  and 
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the  Snake  River  Valley  of  Idaho,  as 
well  as  on  cut-over  lands  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  on  new  irriga- 
tion projects.  A  great  many  of  these 
people  sought  employment  as  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Such  opportunity  as  existed  for 
wage  employment  in  agriculture  was 
not  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  workers 
or  an  increased  demand  for  agricul- 
tural labor.  In  the  aggregate  the  de- 
mand for  this  type  of  labor  remained 
approximately  constant  during  the 
1930's  while  the  number  seeking  em- 
ployment rose  considerably. 

The  structure  of  western  agricul- 
ture makes  it  possible  for  newcomers 
to  compete  on  substantially  equal 
terms  with  previously  established  ag- 
ricultural laborers.  Large  propor- 
tions of  all  laborers  in  agriculture  in 
the  Western  States  find  their  em- 
ployment concentrated  on  a  small 
number  of  farms  where  they  work  as 
members  of  large  groups.  This  cre- 
ates an  impersonal  relationship  be- 
tween employer  and  farm  laborer,  a 
condition  furthered  by  the  extreme 
seasonality  of  employment,  by  the 
unskilled  character  of  most  of  the 
harvest  work,  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  hired  foreman,  labor  contrac- 
tor, and  association  manager  in  the 
role  of  employer. 

Prior  to  1930,  seasonal  labor  de- 
mands in  most  of  these  areas  were 
met  largely  by  workers  who  did  not 
remain  in  rural  areas  during  the  off 
season.  In  contrast,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  interstate  migrants  seeking 
agricultural  work  have  established 
permanent  homes  in  rural  areas.  In 
the  absence  of  available  housing 
within  their  means  or  any  rural  hous- 
ing program  to  which  they  could 
have  recourse  they  have  bought 
cheap  building  lots  and  built  im- 
provised housing.    The  result  is  nu- 


merous and  rapidly  growing  "shack 
towns." 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
farm  workers  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain continuous  work.  The  great 
majority  are  dependent  upon  tempo- 
rary work  in  the  harvest  season  and 
other  seasonal  employment.  Such 
work — in  the  production  and  harvest 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  cot- 
ton, potatoes,  etc. — requires  litde 
skill  or  experience.  Hence,  women 
and  children  frequendy  are  em- 
ployed along  with  the  men.  Be- 
cause of  short  seasons,  all  members 
of  the  family  are  generally  unable  to 
find  enough  work  for  an  income 
equal  to  that  which  could  be  earned 
by  one  fully  employed  worker. 
Cash  earnings,  however,  have  been 
augmented  to  some  extent  by  public 
aid,  by  subsistence  production,  and 
through  the  receipt  of  some  perqui- 
sites from  employers. 

Those  resettled  newcomers  seek- 
ing employment  as  farm  laborers 
have  made  litde  financial  progress 
since  resettlement.  The  majority 
had  practically  nothing  upon  arrival; 
what  litde  they  have  accumulated  is 
represented  almost  entirely  by  equi- 
ties in  cheap  lots  and  shack  houses. 

The  present  pattern  of  agriculture 
in  most  intensive  farming  areas  on 
the  Pacific  coast  is  such  that  the  ma- 
jority of  laborers  could  not  be  con- 
tinuously employed  even  though  all 
surplus  of  labor  supply  were  re- 
moved. Moreover,  those  employed 
as  agricultural  laborers  (particularly 
at  casual  and  seasonal  jobs)  are  al- 
ways vulnerable  to  competition  from 
the  unemployed  of  all  industries. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  clear  that 
a  program  of  national  assistance  in 
the  resettlement  and  rehabilitation  of 
migrants  in  the  far  West  is  desirable 
and  consistent  with  national  welfare. 
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The  Philosophy  of 

FARM  COOPERATION 

By  ALVA  H.  BENTON.  "Cooperation  can  flourish  only  in  a 
democracy,  and  a  democracy  can  find  much  strength  hi  the 
cooperative  organization." 


I  JF  I  COOPERATION,  like 
■  ffl$k~]  democracy  itself,  is  a  phi- 
\gjf|jp/  lpsophy  of  life.  Neither 
one  could  endure  for  long 
without  the  active  support  of  men 
who  regard  it  as  far  more  than  a 
tool  to  help  them  earn  their  daily 
bread.  In  fact,  education  for  coop- 
eration may  well  be  education  for 
democracy  itself. 

Men  have  progressed  because  they 
worked  together;  the  combined  ef- 
fort of  many  individuals  has  accom- 
plished what  individual  effort  could 
not  attain.  But  cooperation  as  farm- 
ers understand  it  does  not  include  a 
large  part  of  this  unified  action. 

It  would  not  include  the  collabo- 
ration in  a  communal  society,  where 
the  members  must  obey  clan  rules 
and  customs  in  order  to  get  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing;  nor  the  activi- 
ties of  a  slave  society,  where  masters 
direct  the  herd;  nor  the  unified  ef- 
forts of  citizens  acting  under  the  or- 
ders of  a  dictator;  nor  even  the  com- 
mon acceptance  of  laws  of  a  repre- 
sentative government.  Respect  for 
the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  is  the  thing  that  makes 
cooperative  associations  possible. 

We  think  of  farm  cooperatives  as 
voluntary  associations  of  individuals 
to  sell  the  product  of  their  labor,  or 


to  buy  things  and  services  to  greater 
advantage  than  if  those  products  or 
services  were  handled  for  them  by 
private  enterprise.  The  motive  may 
be  an  ideal  in  which  cooperation 
would  be  a  regulator  or  a  substitute 
for  private  enterprise  and  the  profit 
system,  or  the  lure  of  competing  in 
the  profit  system  and  getting  some 
of  the  real  or  apparent  profits  taken 
by  the  private  middleman. 

Many  persons  help  to  form  a  co- 
operative association  and  still,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  give  it  little 
support  in  the  way  of  business  or 
active  participation  in  its  affairs. 

Users  of  cooperative  associations 
are  not  necessarily  advocates  of  coop- 
eration. They  may  be  just  passive 
participants.  The  principles  in- 
volved and  the  opportunity  or  obliga- 
tions to  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  associations  are  inci- 
dental and  unimportant  to  many 
members,  who  resemble  the  usual 
small  stockholders  in  a  private  busi- 
ness corporation. 

Those  who  oppose  cooperatives 
generally  are  businessmen  who  re- 
gard cooperative  associations  as  or- 
ganizations which  will  destroy  pri- 
vate business  and  the  middleman. 
Opposition  to  cooperation  has  been 
reflected  in  laws  that  make  coop- 
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erative  associations  illegal  on  the 
basis  that  patronage  dividends  are 
rebates. 

Persons  indifferent  to  cooperatives, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  when  it 
comes  to  cooperation,  know  scarcely 
anything  about  it  and  have  litde  so- 
cial or  economic  urge  to  participate 
in  cooperative  buying  or  selling. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  urban 
populations.  There  are  some  con- 
sumer cooperative  associations  in 
cities,  but  the  membership  is  rela- 
tively small.  The  potential  mem- 
bership is  huge. 

Supporters  of  cooperation  in  the 
United  States  are  mosdy  farmers. 
They  support  marketing  associa- 
tions to  sell  their  products  and  pur- 
chasing associations  to  buy  farm 
supplies  and  equipment.  The  many 
other  kinds  of  cooperative  associa- 
tions that  farmers  support  include 
those  that  furnish  credit,  electric 
power,  and  insurance.  The  latest 
reports  show  a  membership  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  organizations  of 
more  than  3,000,000  and  an  annual 
business  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

In  England  the  consumers'  coop- 
eratives report  some  7,500,000  mem- 
bers, more  than  1,000  retail  societies, 
and  an  annual  volume  of  business  in 
excess  of  $7,500,000,000.  Reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  1936  indicate  a  total  membership 
in  distributive  cooperatives  of  459,- 
000.  Of  the  members,  more  than 
half  were  in  petroleum  associations 
which  show  a  rapid  increase  in  mem- 
bers, especially  in  some  rural  areas. 

Cooperation  in  the  English-speak- 
ing world  has  developed  from  oppo- 
site poles.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  has  been  largely  a  move- 
ment of  farmers  as  producers  who 
have  sought  to  increase  their  income 
by  getting  some  of  the  middleman's 


profit  and  by  increasing  the  income 
from  their  sales  through  improve- 
ment and  standardization  of  their 
products.  In  the  British  Isles,  co- 
operation has  been  a  movement  of 
consumers  to  reduce  living  costs  by 
eliminating  the  profit  of  middlemen 
and  even  by  entering  the  field  of 
production,  including  farming. 

But  cooperatives  may  have  even 
broader  functions  for  consumers. 
Cooperative  plants  have  been  estab-. 
lished  for  preparing  fertilizers, 
refining  oil,  and  mixing  feed.  These 
activities  may  curb  monopoly  and 
administered  prices  and  thus  have 
advantages  for  patrons  and  nonpa- 
trons  alike. 

Government  support  on  this  basis 
would  be  in  line  with  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  producing  and  distributing 
electricity.  In  Sweden,  cooperatives 
have  manufactured  certain  products 
and  lowered  prices  when  private  en- 
terprises had  established  unneces- 
sarily high  prices.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  progress  of  newly 
established  cooperative  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  to  note  the  effect 
on  competitive  prices. 

Purchasing  Cooperatives 

History  reveals  many  pitfalls  on 
the  road  of  American  purchasing  co- 
operatives. The  agrarian  move- 
ment, which  became  prominent  in 
the  1870's,  gave  great  impetus  to 
cooperative  stores  and  cooperative 
elevators  and  warehouses  to  market 
farm  products.  Because  of  poor 
management,  lack  of  capital,  and 
the  leaders'  overconfidence  in  farmer 
enthusiasm  for  cooperation,  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  nearly 
all  the  stores  failed  after  a  short  life. 

On  the  consumer's  side  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  possibility  of  a  future 
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trend  in  the  direction  of  a  "coopera- 
tive commonwealth"  as  envisioned 
by  the  early  English  cooperative  en- 
thusiasts. Consumers'  cooperative 
organizations  under  such  a  set-up 
would  distribute  all  sorts  of  consum- 
ers' goods  and  operate  manufactur- 
ing plants,  packing  houses,  and 
farms  and  plantations  to  produce 
food. 

Conflicting  Interests 

It  appears  that  farmers  who  are 
interested  in  cooperation  should  also 
be  concerned  with  opposition  that 
may  be  found  in  their  own  ranks. 
In  1937  a  measure  before  Congress 
provided  funds  for  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  consumers'  cooperation. 
Reports  indicated  that  opposition  of 
representatives  of  farmers'  coopera- 
tive organizations  contributed  to  its 
defeat.  Some  leaders  in  farmers' 
cooperative  groups  feared  that  coop- 
erative consumer  groups  would  de- 
press farm  prices  and  exert  too  much 
weight  in  bargaining.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  farmers'  purchasing 
associations  in  country  towns  fre- 
quently offer  their  services  to  town 
dwellers  as  well  as  farmer  members. 

The  cooperative  elevator  move- 
ment has  had  a  vigorous  life,  al- 
though many  individual  elevators 
have  failed.  In  1930,  the  number 
had  reached  3,500,  but  declined  to 
less  than  2,500  by  1940.  A  change 
from  commercial  grain  farming  to 
general  farming  and  droughts  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  In  order  to 
exist,  many  cooperative  elevators 
have  expanded  their  purchasing  ac- 
tivities. At  the  same  time  an  in- 
creasing number  of  farmers'  coop- 
erative purchasing  associations  have 
been  formed. 

During  the  past  25  years,  the 
membership  in  these  purchasing  as- 


sociations has  grown  from  less  than 
60,000  to  900,000  and  the  annual 
volume  of  business  has  grown  from 
about  $6,000,000  to  $358,000,000. 
But  during  this  period,  for  various 
reasons,  the  volume  of  business  of 
farmers'  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociations has  scarcely  been  main- 
tained and  the  number  of  coopera- 
tive associations  has  decreased.  A 
marked  decline  in  the  number  of 
livestock  shipping  associations  has 
been  due  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  packing  plants  and  the  direct 
sale  of  livestock  by  farmers  to  such 
plants. 

City  and  town  consumers  and 
farm  producers  who  advocate  and 
support  their  representative  type  of 
cooperation  are  challenged  to  do 
some  clear  thinking.  Are  the  two 
approaches  in  opposition  or  are  they 
complementary?  When  would  or 
should  farmers  feel  that  consumers' 
cooperative  associations  had  gone 
beyond  their  proper  sphere  of  activ- 
ity? Thus  far  in  the  United  States 
there  has  been  little  occasion  for  con- 
flict between  the  cooperative  con- 
sumer movement  and  farmer 
cooperative  purchasing  or  marketing 
associations  that  handle  some  con- 
sumer goods.  The  membership  in 
consumer  cooperatives  is  relatively 
small.  Two  factors,  somewhat  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States,  that  have 
held  back  the  growth  of  consumer 
cooperatives  are  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  small  savings  that  these  associ- 
ations may  offer,  and  the  mobility  of 
urban  workers.  Consumers'  coop- 
erative associations  need  a  stable,  de- 
pendable group  of  patrons,  and  pros- 
pective members  are  difficult  to  in- 
terest unless  they  are  established 
members  of  the  community  which 
the  cooperative  will  serve. 
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Brazil's  advancing 


FRONTIER,  1822-1941 

By  WAYNE  D.  RASMUSSEN.  The  conclusion  of  this  survey  of 
Brazilian  settlement  is  that  "the  United  States  can  learn  from 
Brazil's  experiments  in  social  planning  and  give  Brazil  the  bene- 
fit of  its  technical  experience  in  agriculture  and  industry!' 


had 


BRAZIL  still  has  a  land 
frontier.  When  she  de- 
clared her  independence 
of  Portugal  in  1822,  she 
area  of  about  3,250,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  4,000,000.  Today  she  has  a 
population  of  about  45,000,000  and 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  world  in 
having  an  enormous  area  of  unde- 
veloped, fertile  land  in  zones  in 
which  the  European  can  easily  be- 
come acclimated. 

Many  of  these  areas  go  back  to 
developments  of  colonial  days,  when 
large  estates,  usually  called  ses- 
marias,  were  granted  to  military 
leaders,  court  favorites,  and  others. 
These  domains,  feudal  in  scope  and 
worked  with  slave  labor  or  held  as 
cattle  ranches,  have  persisted  in  some 
areas  until  recent  times. 

Less  important  but  more  spectac- 
ular were  the  gold  and  diamond  de- 
posits that  were  discovered  in  1693 
and  1729.  The  rush  to  the  interior 
mining  fields  disorganized  agricul- 
ture and  scattered  the  population 
widely.  Thus,  Minas  Geraes,  an 
interior  mining  state,  had  acquired  a 
population  of  more  than  two  to  the 
square  mile  by  1823,  but  at  the  cost 


of  abandoned  farms  and  unsettled 
agricultural  land  nearer  the  coast. 

By  1823,  it  is  estimated,  11  of  the 
22  areas  comprising  the  present 
states  (or  about  22  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  Brazil)  had  more  than 
2  persons  to  the  square  mile.  These 
states  formed  a  compact  group  and — 
excepting  Minas  Geraes — bordered 
on  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants lived  on  the  coastal  plain,  and 
there  were  frontier  areas  within  even 
the  more  populous  states. 

During  the  next  50  years,  the 
frontiers  were  pushed  back,  notably 
in  the  northeast  and  the  southwest. 
The  northeastern  growth  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  plantation  system 
found  in  neighboring  States  and  the 
1872  census  showed  that  both  Ma- 
ranhao  and  Piauhy  had  populations 
of  slightly  more  than  two  to  the 
square  mile.  The  more  complex 
southwestern  development  involved 
the  beginnings  of  governmental  and 
private  colonization  and  the  exten- 
sion of  coffee  plantations  and  cattle 
ranches. 

One  of  the  first  governmental  steps 
toward  colonization  after  1823  was 
to  grant  land  to  Irish  and  German 
mercenary  soldiers.     These  troops, 
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brought  in  mainly  to  secure  the 
southern  boundary,  had  revolted,  but 
were  subdued  and  demobilized. 
Satisfactory  provisions  for  their  care 
had  not  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  most  of  the  surviving  Irish 
left  the  country.  Many  of  the  Ger- 
mans, however,  remained.  Some 
were  settled  in  Santa  Catharina; 
most  of  them  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
around  the  colony  of  Sao  Leopoldo, 
founded  in  1824.  They  were  placed 
on  small  farms  in  the  mountainous 
areas,  because  the  coastal  plain  had 
been  taken  up  by  plantations  and 
the  plateau  by  cattle  fazendas.  Some 
of  the  settlements  were  successful, 
but  the  effects  of  the  revolts  and  the 
emigration  of  many  Irish  and  Ger- 
man soldiers  discouraged  further  ef- 
forts to  promote  free  white  immigra- 
tion. Europeans,  hearing  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  first  groups, 
turned  their  attention  to  other  areas 
open  to  settlement. 

Private  settlement  came  mainly 
through  planters'  efforts  to  get  work- 
ers for  their  estates.  The  Negroes, 
although  destined  to  contribute 
much  to  Brazilian  civilization,  were 
involuntary  immigrants.  The  free 
white  workers  who  were  brought  in 
usually  entered  into  a  partnership 
contract  with  the  owners. 

This  contract,  known  as  the  par- 
ceria,  was  devised  by  the  Brazilian 
statesman,  Senator  Nicolau  Ver- 
gueiro.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  landowner  advanced 
the  colonist  funds  for  passage,  set- 
ded  him  on  the  land,  and  main- 
tained him  until  the  first  paying  crop 
was  marketed.  The  advances  were 
repaid  from  the  laborer's  earnings, 
and  net  profits  from  the  crops  were 
divided  equally  between  colonist  and 
landowner.  The  parceria  was  first 
used  extensively  in  Sao  Paulo  and 


became  the  normal  type  of  contract 
between  the  large  landowner  and 
colonist. 

By  1872,  as  a  result  of  immigra- 
tion and  natural  increase,  Santa 
Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in 
the  south  each  had  a  population  of 
slightly  more  than  4  to  the  square 
mile,  Altogether,  16  states  and  dis- 
tricts, comprising  33  percent  of  the 
total  area,  had  92  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  frontier  line,  consid- 
ered by  states,  ran  southwest  from 
Maranhao,  made  a  sharp  eastward 
turn  around  Parana,  which  had  be- 
tween 1  and  2  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  then  swung  back  between 
Parana  and  Santa  Catharina. 

Parana  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation between  1872  and  1890.  Set- 
tlers of  German  descent  pushed 
northward  from  Santa  Catharina, 
especially  after  1873,  and  settled  on 
the  plateau.  This  movement  was 
carried  on  by  private  initiative.  A 
public  colonization  scheme  was  in- 
stituted in  1875  by  Governor  La- 
menha  Luis.  The  Government 
bought  several  large  estates  near  the 
town  of  Curitiba  from  their  Brazil- 
ian owners,  marked  them  off  into 
small  plots,  and  built  roads  through 
them.  It  then  helped  immigrants, 
mostly  Italians  and  Poles,  to  enter 
the  country  and  settle  the  plots. 
The  entire  scheme  was  a  marked 
success,  and  similar  settlements  were 
founded  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
As  a  result  of  these  State  and  private 
settlement  efforts  and  natural  in- 
crease, Parana,  according  to  the  1890 
census,  had  a  population  of  249,491 
persons,  or  more  than  3  to  the  square 
mile. 

By  1890  only  4  States,  comprising 
63  percent  of  Brazil's  present  area, 
had  populations  of  less  than  2  to  the 
square  mile.     These  were  Goyaz, 
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BRAZIL'S  ADVANCING  FRONTIER 


Columbia 


Ecuador 


Peru 


1823 


Venezuela 


Argentina 

Uruguay 


STATES  WITH  POPULATIONS  OF  OVER 
2  PEOPLE  PER  SQUARE  MILE 


1872 


1890 


1920 


1930    WM  1939 


Matto  Grosso,  Para,  and  Amazonas,  covered  Para.  The  frontier  line,  by 
all  interior  States  except  hot,  jungle-     States,  ran  from  the  northeast  to  the 
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southwest.  But,  as  before,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  was  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  there  were  unsettled  areas  in 
many  States.  The  census  of  1900 
showed  a  total  population  of  around 
17,330,000,  an  increase  of  3,000,000 
over  1890.  " 

Before  the  next  census,  Brazil  ob- 
tained Acre,  which  included  some  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  by 
treaty,  purchase,  and  an  indemnity 
to  Bolivia.  Brazil  built  a  railroad 
around  the  falls  of  the  Madeira 
River,  but  Acre  lost  some  of  its  im- 
portance when  the  wild-rubber  in- 
dustry declined  after  1912.  The 
1920  census  credited  the  territory 
with  a  population  of  92,379. 

The  1920  census,  thus  far  the  most 
complete  and  reliable,  placed  the 
total  population  at  30,635,605,  more 
than  7V2  times  that  estimated  for 
1823  and  3  times  that  shown  by  the 
1872  census.  About  5  percent  was 
foreign-born  in  1920,  compared  with 
4  percent  in  1872  and  7  percent  in 
1900.  In  comparison,  13  percent  of 
the  1920  population  of  the  United 
States  was  foreign-born. 

Such  a  small  number  of  foreigners 
in  such  a  vast  territory  as  Brazil  in- 
dicated a  need  to  facilitate  immigra- 
tion to  develop  the  country.  The 
state  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  had  been 
actively  aiding  immigration  for 
some  time,  had  in  1920  over  52  per- 
cent of  Brazil's  foreign-born  in  its 
3  percent  of  Brazil's  area.  The  four 
southern  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Santa 
Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and 
Parana,  with  10  percent  of  Brazil's 
area  and  27  percent  of  her  total  pop- 
ulation, had  68  percent  of  her  for- 
eign-born population.  The  federal 
district,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas 
Geraes,  7%  percent  of  Brazil's  area 
and    bordering   on    the  southern 


states,  had  another  24  percent  of  the 
foreign-born.  That  is,  foreigners 
had  been  settling  in  the  southern  and 
south-central  areas  in  preference  to 
the  older,  populous,  northeastern 
states,  the  hot  and  humid  Amazon- 
ian states,  or  the  Matto  Grosso 
plateau. 

Certain  foreigners  tended  to  set- 
tle by  nationality  groups  and  thus 
impede  assimilation  into  the  Brazil- 
ian culture.  Of  the  foreign-born 
residents  of  Brazil  in  1920  of  known 
nationality,  Italians  made  up  36  per- 
cent, Portuguese  28  percent,  Span- 
iards 14  percent,  Germans  3  percent, 
Turks  and  Arabs  3  percent,  Japanese 
2  percent,  Uruguayans  2  percent, 
Poles  2  percent,  Austrians  2  percent, 
and  many  smaller  groups  the  re- 
mainder. Only  3,439  had  been  born 
in  the  United  States.  These  per- 
centages are  comparable  with  the 
totals  for  immigrants  over  the  period 
1820— 1920,  except  that  fewer  Jap- 
anese and  Turks,  and  more  Russians 
and  Italians  in  proportion,  had  en- 
tered the  country  over  the  longer 
period. 

Rural  Holdings 

The  average  rural  holding  in 
Brazil  in  1920  contained  667  acres 
and  was  valued  at  $3,671.  The  aver- 
age for  establishments  owned  by 
native-born  Brazilians  was  657  acres 
and  $3,408;  for  foreign-born  owners, 
336  acres  and  $3,228.  The  average 
rural  properties  held  by  those  born 
in  Uruguay,  the  United  States,  and 
England  were  1,383  acres,  10,262 
acres,  and  2,716  acres,  and  worth 
$12,018,  $21,596,  and  $22,650,  re- 
spectively; by  those  born  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan,  195  acres, 
188  acres,  and  91  acres,  and  $2,262, 
$2,923,  and  $973,  respectively.  The 
English  and  the  Americans  (both 
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North  and  South)  were  generally 
large  landholders,  and  the  conti- 
nental Europeans  and  Japanese  were 
small  landholders.  But  in  total 
value  of  rural  establishments,  native- 
born  Brazilians  held  78  percent, 
Italians  4  percent,  and  other  nation- 
ality groups  far  less. 

Rural  holdings  made  up  only  20.6 
percent  of  Brazil's  total  area;  the 
remaining  79.4  percent  was  public 
or  unclaimed  land.  Even  more  nota- 
ble, the  1920  census  showed  only  0.8 
percent,  or  16,412,523  acres  of  culti- 
vated land,  and  19.8  percent,  or  416,- 
271,130  acres,  in  woodlots  and 
pastures. 

Although  the  cultivated  area  of 
Brazil  was  still  proportionately 
small,  the  frontier  line  had  moved 
westward  across  the  State  of  Goyaz 
and  now  ran  more  directly  from  the 
northeast  to  the  southwest  when 
traced  along  State  boundaries. 
Goyaz  had  just  over  two  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  while  Amazonas, 
Matto  Grosso,  Para,  and  Acre,  57 
percent  of  Brazil's  area,  still  had  less 
than  two  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Railroads  were  important  in  open- 
ing up  the  West  in  the  United  States, 
especially  after  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  of  much  less  importance  in 
Brazil,  although  the  intensive  agri- 
cultural settlement  of  many  areas 
followed  the  railroads.  In  1920 
Brazil  had  17,730  miles  of  railway, 
and  20,182  miles  in  1930,  about  two- 
thirds  the  mileage  of  the  United 
States  in  i860.  Roads  and  airlines 
helped  counterbalance  the  lack,  and 
waterways  had  always  been  impor- 
tant. Nevertheless,  a  shortage  of 
transportation  facilities  has  hindered 
the  development  of  the  frontier. 

During  the  World  War,  immigra- 
tion fell  off,  and  in  1918  only  20,501 
entries    were    recorded.    In  1920 


there  was  an  increase  to  96,162. 
The  average  for  the  10  years  from 
1921  to  1930  was  87,015,  a  small 
number  for  a  country  with  such  wide 
unsettled  areas  as  Brazil.  A  notable 
development  in  this  period  was  the 
increase  in  Japanese  immigration. 
One  authority,  J.  F.  Normano,  has 
said  that  Japanese  immigration  falls 
into  three  periods:  Importation  of 
contract  laborers  before  the  World 
War;  experimental  colonization 
from  1915  to  1924;  and  planned, 
systematic  colonization  since  1924. 
In  1915,  there  were  13,505  Japanese 
residents  in  Brazil.  By  1920,  there 
were  34,208.  By  1925  the  number 
had  increased  to  49,400.  During  the 
next  5  years,  an  average  of  11,820 
Japanese  arrived  each  year,  and  in 
1930  more  than  100,000  resided  in 
Brazil. 

By  1930  the  frontier  line  had  again 
shifted.  The  revised  population  es- 
timates show  that  Para  had  a  popu- 
lation of  over  2  to  the  square  mile, 
much  of  which  was  within  50  miles 
of  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and 
over  one-fifth  in  the  capital  city  of 
Belem.  The  frontier  line  by  states 
now  ran  along  the  eastern  bound- 
aries of  Amazonas  and  Matto 
Grosso,  generally  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  At  the  same  time, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  social  regression  in  the  Amazon 
basin,  some  setdements  being  aban- 
doned and  some  of  the  Indians  los- 
ing what  litde  contact  they  had  had 
with  white  civilization.  The  popu- 
lation increase  in  Brazil  from  1920 
to  1930  was  due  mainly  to  natural 
increase  rather  than  to  immigradon. 

Immigration  again  fell  off  after 
1930,  due  possibly  to  the  world  de- 
pression, and  to  growing  nationalism 
with  a  corresponding  discouraging 
of  emigration  in  many  countries. 
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Only  31,410  entered  in  1931;  34,683 
in  1932;  48,812  in  1933;  and  50,471 
in  1934. 

The  year  1934  was  the  last  of  free 
immigration  into  Brazil.  Previous 
laws  had,  in  general,  tried  to  en- 
courage the  entrance  of  immigrants 
of  all  nationalities,  but  this  policy 
was  definitely  reversed  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1934.  Giving  as  a  rea- 
son, the  necessity  for  the  "ethnic 
integration"  of  the  immigrants,  the 
total  for  any  country  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  percent  of  its  nationals  resi- 
dent in  Brazil  during  the  previous 
50  years.  The  greatest  effect  was  on 
the  Japanese,  their  quota  in  1936 
being  only  about  one-sixth  of  their 
1934  immigration.  The  total  immi- 
grants of  all  nationalities  entering 
Brazil  in  1935  and  1936  were  35,913, 
and  12,773  respectively. 

The  constitution  of  1934  did  not 
endure  long,  for  on  November  10, 
1937,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas  promul- 
gated a  new  constitution.  This  was 
supplemented  by  Presidential  de- 
crees. The  first  decrees  governing 
immigration,  issued  in  1938,  had 
basic  provisions  similar  to  those  in 
the  1934  constitution.  In  addition, 
80  percent  of  the  quotas  had  to  be 
farmers,  and  not  over  25  percent  of 
the  immigrants  in  any  colony  or 
settlement  could  be  of  the  same 
nationality.  The  quota  for  all  immi- 
grants was  set  at  79,020.  The  total 
entering  in  1939  was  22,668. 

Despite  the  declining  immigration, 
the  frontier  was  advancing.  Popu- 
lation estimates  for  December  31, 
1939,  showed  that  Acre  territory  had 
slightly  more  than  two  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  the  first  instance  of 
the  frontier  jumping  intervening 
States  in  its  westward  advance.  This 
left  Amazonas  and  Matto  Grosso, 
39  percent  of  Brazil's  area,  the  only 


states  with  fewer  than  two  to  the 
square  mile.  But  just  as  in  the 
United  States,  where  more  land  was 
homesteaded  after  1890  than  in 
previous  years,  many  Brazilian 
States  besides  Amazonas  and  Matto 
Grosso  still  had  large  areas  suitable 
for  settlement. 

On  March  19,  1941,  a  decree-law 
further  restricted  immigration  and 
provided  that  permanent  visas  would 
be  issued  only  to  those  intending  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits,  to  those 
of  exceptional  technical  talent,  and 
to  those  who  could  bring  into  the 
country  at  least  400  contos  of  reis 
(approximately  $24,200). 

Many  authorities  believe  that  Bra- 
zil should  encourage  immigration, 


Thus,  economic  efficiency,  con- 
sidered nationally,  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  per 
capita  product  with  due  consid- 
eration for  displaced  workers  as 
well  as  those  remaining  in  agri- 
culture. 

*  *  *  agriculture  is  dynamic, 
not  static,  *  *  *  technical 
progress  is  not  a  series  of  unre- 
lated details  but  grows  from  the 
response  of  producers  to  a  com- 
bination of  new  opportunities. 
— Technology  on  the  Farm 
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particularly  of  farmers.  A  Brazil- 
ian governmental  publication  in  1940 
said,  "A  study  of  the  population  of 
this  country  by  any  demographic 
criterion  would  conclude  that  the 
urgent  need  for  a  rapid  increase  de- 
pends principally  on  a  greater  and 
more  intensive  flow  of  immigration." 

Preston  E.  James,  in  an  address 
before  the  Brazilian  Geographers' 
Association  in  1939,  said:  "The  proc- 
ess of  transforming  the  potential 
wealth  of  the  Brazilian  interior  into 
economic  values  would  require  the 
efforts  of  many  men  *  *  *  It 
would  be  necessary  to  change  from 
the  traditional  system  to  a  system  of 
permanent  colonization,  an  immi- 
gration like  the  one  which  took  place 
in  the  United  States  between  1870 
and  1890." 

The  entire  question  of  immigra- 
tion, however,  presents  several  prob- 
lems. One  late  estimate  places  Bra- 
zil's cultivated  land  at  only  4  percent 
of  the  area,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  and 
forest  land  has  been  injured  by  ex- 
ploitation. Exploitative  agriculture 
also  has  meant  that  as  new  western 
land  was  opened,  the  older  areas  suf- 
fered a  slow  depopulation. 

Agricultural  surpluses,  too,  have 
influenced  the  trend  of  settlement. 
For  instance,  less  than  half  of  the  po- 
tential coffee  land  in  Sao  Paulo  is 
used  for  coffee,  yet  the  world  con- 
sumption appears  to  limit  the  in- 
dustry and  discourage  further  plant- 
ing of  coffee  trees.  Unless  other 
crops  are  introduced,  as  cotton  has 
been  in  sections  of  the  area,  the  land 
will  remain  unsetded  for  some  time. 
Surpluses  and  transportation  prob- 
lems together  have  made  the  in- 
tensive agricultural  settlement  of 
Matto  Grosso  unprofitable  and  have 
kept  it  a  frontier  area,  just  as  climate 


and  jungle  have  made  Amazonas  un- 
attractive for  agriculturalists. 

The  farmers  themselves  differ 
from  those  who  migrated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
an  isolated  frontier  and  carry  on  a 
subsistence  agriculture;  the  world 
offers  greater  opportunities  else- 
where. Nor  under  present  world 
conditions  would  it  be  advantageous 
to  Brazil  to  have  her  unclaimed  land 
settled  by  isolated  frontiersmen  on  a 
subsistence  level.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic integration  are  essential. 

In  spite  of  the  similarities  of  the 
westward  marches  in  the  conquest  of 
the  frontier  in  Brazil  and  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences. Among  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  differences  are  the  sys- 
tem of  colonial  land  grants  in  Bra- 
zil; the  early  limitations  on  Brazil's 
trade  and  its  greater  distance  from 
European  markets;  greater  natural 
obstacles  to  settlement  and  trans- 
portation in  Brazil;  and  the  growth 
of  world  agricultural  surpluses  in 
addition  to  the  change  in  immigrant 
types  before  the  frontier  conquest 
was  completed  in  Brazil.  The  fron- 
tier of  land  setdement  in  the  United 
States  ended  in  1890;  the  Brazilian 
frontier  now  includes  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  unsettled,  cultivat- 
able  land  in  the  world. 

But  even  as  the  frontier  of  land 
setdement  is  being  pushed  back  in 
Brazil,  the  industrial  frontier  is  open- 
ing up.  How  this  will  affect  agri- 
culture and  land  setdement  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment is  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
cope  with  its  problems;  the  United 
States  can  learn  from  Brazil's  experi- 
ments in  social  planning  and  give 
Brazil  the  benefit  of  its  technical  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  and  industry. 
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The  Rural  Church 

IN  ONE  DAKOTA  COUNTY 

By  RAYMOND  HATCH.  Like  all  other  institutions,  the  coun- 
try church  of  the  old  days  has  felt  the  impact  of  newer  times. 
Here  are  some  aspects  of  its  decline  in  importance,  together  with 
the  suggestion  that  for  the  future,  the  rural  church  will  follow 
the  lines  of  the  emerging  town-country  communities. 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  re- 
organization of  rural 
neighborhood  and  com- 
munity life  is  in  process  in 


Kingsbury  County,  South  Dakota. 
Some  evidences  are  dissolution  of  the 
neighborhood  and  its  decline  in  im- 
portance, increased  concentration  of 
services  in  village  centers,  and  grow- 
ing awareness  among  farm  and  town 
inhabitants  of  "belonging  to"  a  new 
and  enlarged  form  of  community 
with  the  trade  center  as  its  hub.  ■ 

The  churches  of  Kingsbury 
County,  like  all  other  institutions, 
have  been  affected  by  this  develop- 
ment. This  fact  is  demonstrated 
most  clearly  by  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  farm  families  who  attend 
church  in  village  centers.  All  in  all, 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
farm  families  in  the  county  attended 
town  churches  in  1940,  whereas  only 
slightly  more  than  one-fifth  were  in 
attendance  at  open-country  churches. 
The  remaining  farm  families — some- 
what more  than  one-eighth — did  not 
attend  church. 

Of  the  1,290  farm  household  heads 
in  Kingsbury  County,  1,126,  or  87.3 
percent,  expressed  a  preference  for 
some  denomination.    The  Lutheran 


Church  was  the  denomination  of 
43  percent  of  all  farm  operators;  13.7 
regarded  themselves  as  Methodists; 
10.3,  Congregationalists;  8.3,  Cath- 
olic; and  6.2,  Presbyterian.  Five  and 
six-tenths  percent  of  the  farm  oper- 
ators expressed  preference  for  a  de- 
nomination other  than  one  of  the  five 
listed,  while  12.7  percent  had  no 
denominational  preference. 

One  of  the  interesting  relation- 
ships substantiated  by  the  study  of 
Kingsbury  County  churches  is  that 
between  nationality  background  and 
denominational  preference.  Na- 
tionality groups  tend  to  cling  to  the 
dominant  church,  or  churches,  of 
their  native  land.  It  was  found  that 
almost  69  percent  of  all  farm  house- 
hold heads  of  Scandinavian  descent 
and  nearly  34  percent  of  those  of 
German  origin  expressed  preference 
for  the  Lutheran  Church.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  all  farm  household 
heads  of  the  county  were  found  in 
these  two  nationality  groupings, 
Scandinavian  accounting  for  46.3 
percent  and  German  26.7  percent. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  predomi- 
nant among  the  British — and  the 
Irish — group  with  24.1  percent,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  Methodist,  Con- 
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gregational,  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations. The  latter  churches 
enlist  many  of  their  followers  from 
among  the  English  and  Scotch. 

Later  Generations  Change 

More  than  any  other  nationality 
groupings,  the  preferences  of  the 
American  and  mixed  groups  are 
evenly  distributed.  These  two 
groups  consist  of  persons  who  no 
longer  trace  their  nationality  to  the 
country  of  origin.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  tendency  for  third, 
fourth,  and  succeeding  generations 
to  modify  traditional  church  prac- 
tices, along  with  other  features  of  the 
foreign  culture  pattern. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  that 
ii  open-country  churches  were  still 
functioning  in  Kingsbury  County  in 
1940.  Yet  they  were  attended  by 
only  265  of  the  1,290  farm  families — 
about  24  families  per  church.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  setdement  in 
Kingsbury  County,  the  country 
church  was  a  very  important  institu- 
tion. In  addition  to  ministering  to 
religious  needs  of  pioneering  fam- 
lies,  it  frequently  served  as  the  vir- 
tual center  of  neighborhood  group 
life.  A  number  of  factors  have  been 
at  work  in  recent  years  to  undermine 
the  position  of  the  country  church, 
although  here  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  an  institution,  it  con- 
tinues to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions. Among  these  are  increased 
ease  of  transportation,  break-down  of 
country  neighborhood  groups,  ris- 
ing tenancy  rate,  and  heavy  losses  in 
the  rural-farm  population  through 
outward  migration  (between  1930 
and  1940  the  population  of  Kings- 
bury County  dropped  off  15.4 
percent) . 


It  has  made  many  real  contribu- 
tions in  the  past,  and  continues  to  do 
so  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  open-country  church  has  al- 
ways thrived  best  in  localities  where 
considerable  nationality  solidarity, 
with  consequent  similarity  of  relig- 
ious views,  exists.  The  Scandi- 
navians, it  has  been  noted,  comprise 
the  most  numerous  nationality  group 
in  Kingsbury  County.  In  each  of 
the  6  easternmost  townships  of  the 
county  they  constituted  in  1940  over 
50  percent  of  all  farm  operators,  with 
their  numbers  ranging  as  high  as 
nearly  76  percent  in  Badger  town- 
ship. In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  7  of  the  11  coun- 
try churches  are  Lutheran,  and  that 
all  7  are  located  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  county.  Germans  hold  a  nu- 
merical advantage  in  several  of  the 
western  townships.  They  display 
less  unanimity  of  church  preference, 
however,  and  are  not  so  readily  in- 
clined to  support  country  churches. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
open-country  church  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  continued  emphasis  upon  de- 
nominationalism.  Many  farm  fam- 
ilies, especially  in  areas  of  heteroge- 
neous nadonality  composition,  are 
not  included  within  any  open-coun- 
try congregation.  These  families 
either  go  to  a  village  church  or  they 
do  not  attend  church  at  all. 

Operating  as  they  frequendy  do 
without  united  community  backing, 
country  churches  find  themselves  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage.  Ministers  are 
forced  to  divide  their  time  and  serv- 
ices among  two,  three,  or  even  more 
congregations.  All  but  one  of  the 
open-country  churches  in  Kingsbury 
County — North  Badger — had  non- 
resident pastors  in  1940. 

Because  the  villages,  with  their 
more  compact  setdement  and  wider 
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range  of  views,  usually  support  sev- 
eral denominations,  they  have  been 
able  to  attract  large  numbers  of  farm 
families.  Twenty-nine  churches  in 
ii  villages  of  Kingsbury  County,  as 
well  as  ii  churches  in  5  villages 
outside  the  county,  were  attended  by 
Kingsbury  County  farm  families  in 
1940.  As  suggested  by  the  map,  the 
areas  served  by  village  churches  are 
appreciably  more  extensive  than 
those  served  by  open-country 
churches.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  comparison  with  the  situ- 
ation that  existed  at  an  earlier 
date — let  us  say,  20  years  ago — it  is 
apparent  that  the  village  churches 


are  attracting  increasingly  large 
numbers  of  farm  families  from  con- 
stantly expanding  areas. 

However,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Kingsbury  County  population  is 
still  not  being  reached  by  existing 
church  units.  Only  754,  or  58  per- 
cent, of  the  farm  household  heads 
were  church  members,  although,  as 
previously  noted,  over  87  percent  of 
them  expressed  a  preference  for  some 
denomination.  More  than  13  per- 
cent of  the  farm  families  never  at- 
tend church.  In  three  townships — 
Badger,  Spring  Lake,  and  Esmond — 
church  membership  was  extended  to 
fewer  than  50  percent  of  all  farm 
operators. 
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Paradoxically,  a  rather  serious 
problem  of  over-churching  exists  side 
by  side  with  the  unchurched  condi- 
tion described  above.  Forty 
churches  were  operating  in  Kings- 
bury County  in  1940,  although  the 
recommended  norm  of  one  church 
per  thousand  of  the  population  as  ad- 
vanced some  years  ago  by  the  Na- 
tional Home  Missions  Council 
would  call  for  only  about  11. 

Adaptation  of  All  Services 

How  can  the  Kingsbury  County 
church  structure  be  reorganized  to 


meet  most  adequately  the  demands 
of  all  town  and  country  residents  ? 

The  most  apparent  need  is  for  a 
decreased  emphasis  upon  denomi- 
nationalism.  Comity  may  be  at- 
tained through  any  one  or  a  combi- 
nation of  the  various  methods  pro- 
posed in  recent  years.  The  trend 
toward  adaptation  of  all  types  of  in- 
stitutional services  along  lines  of  the 
emerging  town-country  communi- 
ties points  the  way.  The  tendency 
for  farm  families  to '  attend  village 
churches  indicates  a  step  in  this 
direction. 


Information 

It  will  not  be  doubted,  that,  with  reference  either  to  individual 
or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance.  In 
proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  circum- 
stances of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent  and  ren- 
ders the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  public 
patronage.  Institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up,  supported  by 
the  public  purse;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with 
greater  propriety?  Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed 
to  this  end,  none  have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than 
the  establishment  of  boards,  composed  of  proper  characters, 
charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and  enabled 
by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aid,  to  encourage  and  assist 
a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of  establish- 
ment contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement,  by 
stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center,  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  s\ill  and 
observation,  and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  Nation. 
Experience,  accordingly,  has  shown  that  they  are  very  cheap 
instruments  of  immense  benefits.  — George  Washington 
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Post-War  Planning-- 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR:  II 

HERE  ARE  additional  provocative  letters  growing  out  of  the 
July  issue,  when  the  magazine  was  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of 
agriculture's  place  in  post-war  America,  and  the  steps  that  need 
to  be  ta\en  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  that  time.  The  first 
group  of  responses  to  the  July  issue  was  printed  in  the  September 
number.    Others  will  follow. 


IF  WE  ARE  to  have  a 
sound  agriculture  we  must 
think  more  about  the  eco- 
nomics   of    the  whole 


country  and  less  about  agriculture 
itself. 

The  economic  welfare  of  the 
farmer  depends  first  upon  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion, and  second  upon  the  freedom 
of  our  workers  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  most  needed.  The 
first  of  these  propositions  has  been 
quite  thoroughly  discussed  at  various 
times  and  places  and  requires  no  fur- 
ther elaboration  on  my  part.  The 
second  proposition,  however,  has  not, 
in  my  judgment,  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

If  large  numbers  of  people  are 
forced  out  of  nonfarm  industries  be- 
cause of  restrictions  on  employment 
and  are  thereby  compelled  to  engage 
in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  in  excess  of  the  amount  ac- 
tually needed,  no  amount  of  "farm 
relief"  will  meet  the  situation. 

Most  of  our  more  pressing  farm 
land  use  problems  are  due  to  this 
pressure  from  an  excess  farm  popu- 


lation that  is  not  needed  in  farm  pro- 
duction and  that  would  not  be  on 
the  farm  if  other  opportunities  were 
available.  Much  has  been  said 
about  "economic  units"  and  "family- 
sized  farms"  but  if  there  are  too 
many  farm  families,  these  goals  be- 
come impossible.  An  abnormal 
number  of  economic  units  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  symptom  of  an  un- 
healthy condition  elsewhere.  That 
condition  is  restricted  employment  in 
nonfarm  industries.  By  restricting 
employment  I  refer  not  merely  to 
labor  policies,  but  restrictions  on  em- 
ployment resulting  from  the  policies 
of  employers  and  in  many  cases  of 
the  Government  itself. 

Most  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
realize  these  problems,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  but  they  have  not  yet 
realized  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  The  success  of  gov- 
ernment employment  policies  on 
nonfarm  industries  depends  upon 
the  possibility  of  pushing  the  dis- 
placed labor  onto  the  farms.  The 
initiative  in  changing  the  situation 
must  therefore  come  from  the  per- 
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sons  damaged.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  come  from  those  benefited. 
In  this  case  the  persons  damaged  in- 
clude the  displaced  labor  and  the 
regular  farm  population  with  which 
this  displaced  labor  is  forced  to  com- 
pete. The  displaced  labor  is  for  the 
most  part  poorly  organized  and  in  a 
weak  economic  and  political  posi- 
tion. This  therefore  leaves  the 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  to  carry 
the  burden. 

Farmers  have  generally  been  re- 
sentful of  labor  union  policies.  In- 
sofar as  these  policies  tend  to  restrict 
employment,  such  resentment  may 
be  justified.  Farmers,  however,  do 
not  generally  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  can  not  possibly  prosper  from 
cheap  or  abundant  labor,  even 
though  it  may  seem  to  their  ad- 
vantage at  the  moment. 

Farmers  and  farm  leaders  must 
therefore  pay  less  attention  to  what 
the    Government    "does    for  the 
farmer"  and  give  much  more  at- 
tention to  those  governmental  activ- 
ities that  affect  the  buying  power  of 
the  nonfarm  population,  and  above 
all,  to  those  policies  which  affect  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  population 
between  the  farm  and  city. 
— E.  L.  Potter, 
Chief,  Division  of 
Agricultural  Economics, 
Oregon  State  College. 


Between  Us  and 
Chaos — Planning 

A  special  Pulitzer  prize  ought  to 
be  awarded  for  the  July  issue  of 
Land  Policy  Review  as  the  most 
hopeful  U.  S.  D.  A.  publication  of 
the  year. 

It  seems  obvious  that  only  plan- 
ning can  save  us  from  chaos.  If 


there  had  been  adequate  world  plan- 
ning, probably  this  war  would  not 
have  happened.  In  fact,  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  picture  of  an  ade- 
quately planned  world  system  may 
be  the  solvent  that  is  needed  to  end 
the  whole  ghastly  break-down? 
Wilson's  promise  of  a  better  world 
order  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
actually  stopping  World  War  I,  as 
I  recall  it. 

The  danger,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in 
thinking  that  we  must  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  war  for  our  plans. 
Wars  have  a  habit  of  dragging  on; 
pulling  us  down  into  chaos.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  war  we  are  too 
exhausted  to  put  our  brave  plans 
into  effect. 

— H.  B.  Stevens, 

Acting  Director  of  Agricultural 

Extension  Wor\, 

University  of  New  Hampshire. 


Communal  Centers, 
Reforestation 

Undoubtedly,  this  planning  for 
post-war  agriculture  should  be  done 
with  a  great  deal  of  thought  because, 
as  you  may  well  assume,  unless  such 
planning  is  carefully  accomplished, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  labor  which 
agriculture  might  be  expected  to  ab- 
sorb unless  the  industrial  division 
remains  at  least  50  percent  active 
based  on  the  present  method  of  com- 
mercial production. 

One  of  the  greatest  fields  of  activ- 
ity in  which  a  large  portion  of  labor 
could  be  absorbed  is  the  reforesta- 
tion of  our  millions  of  acres  in  which 
we  could  well  plan  an  organization 
by  planting  young  trees  to  such  a 
large  extent  that  it  would  provide 
us  with  an  abundance  of  raw  mate- 
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rial  for  paper  mills  and  such  prod- 
ucts as  require  cellulose  in  their 
manufacture. 

In  planning  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture so  that  it  might  enjoy  more 
fully  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, I  believe  that  small  community 
centers  should  be  suggested  in 
which,  let  us  say,  four  adjacent  farm 
owners  should  be  encouraged  to  plan 
their  homes  in  a  central  region  while 
the  outlying  farm  land  should  be 
equally  accessible  from  this  com- 
munal center.  It  would  also  afford 
such  a  group  an  economic  use  of 
machinery  and  the  advantage  of  a 
small  community. 

— John  E.  Nicholas, 
Professor  of 

Agricultural  Engineering, 
The  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 


Put  It  Up  to 

Farmer  Planners 

When  I  finished  reading  the  July 
Land  Policy  Review,  I  had  a  strong 
feeling  that  here  was  a  general  pol- 
icy and  an  action  program  of  merit. 
Why  not  submit  the  Maris  "plan" 
to  a  number  of  land  planning  com- 
mittees throughout  the  country  and 
ask  them  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Land  Policy  Review  an  estimate  of 
how  it  would  work  in  their  coun- 
ties? Why  not  submit  the  Eisen- 
hower "shelf  of  work"  and  the 
Hendrickson  "labor  policy"  to  other 
county  committees?  Anyone  who 
reads  the  first  four  articles  in  the 
July  Review  should  be  convinced 
that  we  need  to  plan  for  the  peace. 
But  we  need  to  do  more  than  just 
talk  about  it;  we  need  blueprints, 
legislation,  and  education.  For  this 
action  program  the  last  four  articles 


in  the  Review  are  an  excellent  start. 
Let's  "roll  up  our  sleeves"  and  do 
something  about  it. 

— W.  G.  Murray, 
Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology, 
Iowa  State  College. 


Looking  Toward  A 
Better  Agriculture 

We  must  look  forward  to  a  better 
agriculture  and  lay  plans  for  achiev- 
ing it.  If  we  do  not,  we  may  expect 
it  to  deteriorate,  for  this  is  what  hap- 
pens to  any  social  order  that  is  not 
continually  improved. 

All  groups,  farmers  being  one, 
must  develop  an  ever  increasing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  public 
welfare.  In  this  matter  I  feel  that 
no  other  group  excels  our  farmers. 
But  there  is  a  tendency  toward  group 
consciousness,  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
consciousness  of  the  welfare  of  all, 
which  has  dangerous  implications. 
I  think  farmers  as  a  group  must 
stand  up  for  their  just  rights  and 
interests,  but  as  they  do  so  I  would 
like  to  see  them  lead  in  those  pro- 
cedures which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  general  welfare. 
Such  action,  I  believe,  is  essential  in 
bringing  about  a  still  better  agri- 
culture. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  hope  for 
a  better  agriculture  if  there  is  no 
progress  in  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion. At  present  the  spread  between 
the  most  and  the  least  efficient  farm 
producers  is  uncomfortably  wide. 
Doubtless  it  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  many  years  to  come.  Human 
efficiency  varies  widely  in  all  lines 
of  work,  and  it  may  seem  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  hopeless  some- 
thing, but  I  think  not.  Our  soil,  our 
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greatest  natural  resource,  which  suf- 
fers at  the  hands  of  the  inefficient, 
must  be  protected  in  behalf  of  the 
general  welfare  as  well  as  in  behalf 
of  farmers  themselves.  In  recent 
years,  the  Federal  soil-erosion  service 
has  accomplished  great  things  in 
checking  soil  losses.  What  it  has 
achieved  in  a  material  way  will  in 
the  long-time  planning  be  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  has 
achieved  in  building  up  "soil  protec- 
tion mindedness"  among  our  farm- 
ers. 

We  cannot  successfully  plan  for 
a  better  agriculture  unless  we  also 
plan  for  a  better  farm  life.  Many 
American  farmers,  as  judged  by  the 
standards  for  human  competency, 
are  very  able  people.  But  we  must 
look  forward  to  conditions  where 
there  is  no  better  place  for  the  com- 
petent man  to  operate  than  on  the 
farm,  provided  he  loves  the  open 
country  and  enjoys  farming  more 
than  any  other  occupation  he  knows 
about.  These  conditions  must  in- 
clude both  economic  and  social 
opportunities.  Even  then  we  shall 
have  our  problem  in  protecting  our 
land  plant  for  there  will  still  be  a 
fair  share  of  land  occupiers  who 
either  cannot  or  will  not  employ 
conservation  methods. 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  recipe 
for  the  full  protection  of  our  land 
plant.  I  have  always  felt  that  edu- 
cation, the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  technical,  economic,  and 
social  accomplishment  in  farmers  is 
a  feature  of  it  which  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  be  neglected.  Per- 
haps still  more  will  be  required, 
possibly  some  sort  of  government 
subsidy  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  land,  although  an  individual  in- 
vestment for  operative  purposes,  is 
also  a  national  investment  without 


which  the  Nation  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  perpetuity. 

— W.  C.  Coffey, 
Acting  President, 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Good  Business 
Methods  Stressed 

Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Tolley  are 
exacdy  right  in  urging  all  of  us  to 
take  a  look  ahead  toward  a  solution 
of  farm  problems. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  hectic 
days  following  World  War  I  and  it 
is  not  too  early  to  begin  now  to  make 
plans  to  prevent  a  similar  recur- 
rence. I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
make  any  suggestions  that  will  con- 
tribute further  to  the  thinking  about 
the  broad  idea  of  achieving  a  better 
agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  certain  machinery  now  which 
can  be  used  to  prevent  or  at  least 
to  soften  the  hardships  which  would 
certainly  be  encountered  without 
making  plans  now.  We  in  extension 
work  in  Massachusetts  have  cau- 
tioned our  farmers  against  undue  ex- 
pansion and  against  overborrowing, 
which  are  at  least  two  things  many 
farmers  did  in  the  earlier  period. 
We  believe  that  if  farmers  them- 
selves will  put  their  houses  in  order 
now  and  use  good  business  methods, 
so  far  as  credit  is  concerned,  that 
they  will  be  in  a  good  position  to 
meet  economic  condidons  which  I 
believe  will  be  very  difficult  in  spite 
of  what  we  may  try  to  do.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  learned  as  yet 
how  to  prevent  depressions  and  hard 
times  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fleming's  call- 
ing this  kind  of  thinking  an  enemy 
of  morale.  I  believe,  however,  that 
we  have  learned  many  things  out  of 
our  last  experience  and  it  does  not 
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necessarily  need  to  result  in  a  larger 
and  unhappier  mess  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  will  be  an 
unhappy  mess  just  the  same. 

We  are  encouraging  our  farmers 
to  produce  to  capacity,  which  I  think 
is  good  farm  management.  We  are 
suggesting  that  they  utilize  their 
present  barn  space  for  productive 
dairy  cattle,  laying  flocks,  etc.,  rather 
than  to  build  new  buildings  and  go 
in  debt  for  them.  During  the  last 
debacle  such  farmers  came  through 
much  better  than  those  who  ex- 
panded and  who  went  heavily  in 
debt. 

— Roy  E.  Moser, 
Extension  Economist, 
Farm  Management, 
Massachusetts  State  College. 


More  Specific 
Methods  Needed 

I  have  read  the  articles  in  this 
issue  of  the  Review  and  find  myself 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
authors  of  the  first  five  articles.  My 
chief  comment  concerning  the  article 
by  Dr.  Tolley,  as  well  as  the  articles 
by  others  of  the  first  five,  is  that  they 
do  not  deal  with  the  methods  in- 
volved in  getting  specific  plans  into 
operation  and  then  keeping  them  go- 
ing. There  is  constant  danger  that 
people  who  have  been  encouraged 
to  build  terraces  will  farm  over  them 
or  plow  them  down  as  soon  as  Gov- 
ernment control  relaxes  a  little. 
Also,  standards  of  living,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  diets,  may  be 
improved  temporarily  as  a  result  of 
governmental  programs  and  govern- 
mental assistance.  However,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  many  of 
those  now  being  helped  to  do  these 
things  would  do  them  of  their  own 


accord  if  and  when  their  incomes 
permit  this.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
broad  educational  program  will  be 
required.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
articles  would  be  strengthened  if  at- 
tention were  called  to  the  need  for 
educational  work  along  these  lines. 
In  many  cases,  the  educational  work 
would  need  to  be  of  a  vocational 
character  and  probably  at  high- 
school  level. 

I  have  several  questions  concern- 
ing the  article  by  Paul  V.  Maris.  In 
the  first  place  I  question  whether  a 
long-term  lease  is  the  answer  to  sta- 
bility of  tenure.  Long-time  tenure 
is  highly  desirable  and  in  my  judg- 
ment is  best  obtained  by  the  lease 
that  gives  opportunity  for  adjust- 
ment at  frequent  intervals.  This 
opportunity  for  frequent  adjust- 
ments makes  the  lease  essentially  a 
i-year  lease.  The  attitudes  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  are  what  determine 
the  length  of  tenure  of  the  tenant. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  stress  these  relationships 
between  landlord  and  tenant  rather 
than  to  urge  long-time  leases. 

A  second  point  concerning  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Maris  pertains  to  the 
proportion  of  all  farmers  who  would 
be  tenants  under  the  ideal  situation 
which  he  pictures.  He  would  have 
i  million  tenants  among  6  million 
farmers,  or  a  tenancy  percentage  of 
1 6%.  Assuming  that  the  average 
farmer  is  a  farm  operator  for  42 
years  during  his  lifetime  (ages  21- 
63),  the  usual  farmer  would  have 
to  spend  7  years  as  a  tenant  and 
35  years  as  an  owner  to  make  it 
possible  for  only  one  in  every  six 
farmers  to  be  a  tenant  and  the  other 
five  to  be  owners.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion whether  a  young  man  can  ac- 
quire sufficient  operating  capital  and 
sufficient  funds  for  down  payment 
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on  a  farm  by  the  time  he  is  28  years 
of  age,  or  in  7  years  after  he  starts 
as  a  farm  operator.  This  age  may 
be  older  than  28  years  if  he  starts  at 
a  later  date.  If  he  starts  at  a  later 
date,  his  years  as  a  farm  operator 
will  be  lessened.  If  they  are  reduced 
to  36  years,  then  the  usual  operator 
would  be  a  tenant  for  6  years  and  an 
owner-operator  for  30  years  if  the 
ratio  of  one  tenant  to  five  owners  is 
maintained. 

One  wonders — if  farmers  accumu- 
late funds  this  rapidly  in  their 
younger  days,  will  they  continue  to 
make  savings  at  this  rate  as  they  be- 
come older  and  will  this  tend  to  be 
reflected  in  land  values  and  in  sizes 
of  farms?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  some  very  practical  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  suggestion  that 
not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  farm- 
ers should  be  tenants. 

The  articles  by  Maris  and  Hen- 
drickson  are  somewhat  divergent  in 
viewpoint.  Mr.  Maris  apparendy 
assumes  that  there  will  be  relatively 
few  farm  laborers,  while  Mr. 
Hendrickson  apparendy  assumes 
that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
number  of  farms  sufficiendy  large  to 
employ  a  number  of  men. 

The  articles  are  stimulating  and 
I  enjoyed  reading  them. 
— W.  E.  Grimes, 

Head,  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology, 
Kansas  State  College. 


The  Need  for 

Careful  Thought 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
one  will  agree  with  every  statement 
appearing  in  each  of  the  presenta- 
tions. However,  through  the  arti- 
cles the  authors  focus  our  attention 
upon  conditions,  problems,  and  pos- 


sibilities which  definitely  relate  to 
the  physical,  economic,  and  social 
well-being  of  American  agriculture. 

The  articles  not  only  present  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  information 
but  they  contribute  to  our  thinking 
about  ways  and  means  of  achieving 
a  better  agriculture  and  rural  life. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  of  us 
give  careful  thought  to  planning  for 
post-war  American  agriculture. 
This  issue  is  a  valuable  contribution. 

— H.  H.  KlLDEE, 

Dean  of  Agriculture, 
Iowa  State  College. 


The  Labor 
Situation 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  of  most 
immediate  concern  regarding  the 
use  of  land  is  how  to  continue  our 
production  without  diminution  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  national  emer- 
gency and  at  the  same  time  give 
those  who  carry  on  this  phase  of  our 
national  defense  fair  wages  for  their 
time  with  fair  return  on  their  capi- 
tal. Few  realize  the  very  critical 
labor  situation  with  farmers.  There 
are  many  fields  of  uncut  hay  and 
weeds  in  our  dairy  regions  right  now 
due  to  the  help  shortage. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  of 
milk  to  dairy  farmers  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  this  past  year  did 
not  return  them  as  much  for  their 
time  as  their  hired  men  cost.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  to  plan  too  much 
for  post-war  agriculture.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  need  to  be  careful 
about  fixing  ceilings  on  the  prices  of 
farm  products.  It  may  result  in 
rank  injustice  to  the  farmers. 

 E.  G.  MlSNER, 

Professor  of 

Farm  Management, 

Cornell  University. 
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Oregon  Tackles 

T   THE  FOREST  PROBLEM 

By  J.  R.  BECK.  After  so  much  viewing  with  alarm  and  there- 
ought-to-be-a4awing,  it's  encouraging  to  read  of  a  State  that  has 
gone  ahead  to  protect  its  great  forests  in  the  midst  of  unprece- 
dented logging  operations. 


TIMBER -RR-R!  Over 
the  uplands,  over  the  val- 
leys, over  28,000,000  of 
Oregon's  61,000,000  acres, 
the  woodsman's  cry  of  warning  and 
elation  sounds  as  never  before. 

Thousands  of  forest  patriarchs,  150 
to  600  years  old,  crash  to  the  ground 
and  are  sawed  up  to  satisfy  new  con- 
struction demands.  Along  highway, 
railroad,  trail,  logs  roll  to  sawmills 
in  unprecedented  volume.  And, 
praise  be,  in  this  new  logging  era, 
Oregonians  are  united  in  a  drive  to 
conserve  their  forest  resources,  the 
greatest  of  all  timber  stands  in  the 
country,  while  contributing  to  the 
defense  program. 

For  the  State's  foresters  and  timber 
operators  believe  that  with  all  the 
acres  of  virgin  timber,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  establish  an  effective  sus- 
tained-yield program. 

Decreasing  tax  bases  and  closed 
sawmills  in  the  2,000,000  acres  al- 
ready logged  or  burned  over  finally 
have  aroused  the  people  of  Oregon 
to  the  critical  problem  confronting 
the  State.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  what  is  now  accepted 
as  the  most  comprehensive  and  for- 
ward-looking legislation  of  any  State 
for  the  conservation  and  perpetua- 


tion of  the  forests.  Most  of  these 
acts  have  been  passed  within  the  last 
decade,  and  more  specifically  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Oregon  legislature. 

Lessons  of  the  past  are  clear  enough. 
In  one  county — Clatsop — logging  op- 
erations have  caused  a  drop  in  the 
assessed  valuation  there  from  $41,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  the  past  20 
years.  Most  of  this  loss  was  in  tim- 
ber values,  bur  associated  with  it  was 
the  loss  of  timber  manufacturing 
plants  and  allied  values.  Clatsop 
County  suffered  first  because  of  the 
accessibility  of  its  timber,  but  with 
the  coming  of  good  roads  and  truck 
transportation,  operations  have  been 
fanning  out  all  over  the  timbered 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  "cut  and  get  out"  policy  re- 
sulted in  the  almost  complete  defor- 
estation of  all  sections  logged  in  the 
Douglas  fir  region  up  to  1940.  Of 
the  1,500,000  acres  in  Oregon's  Doug- 
las fir  region  that  have  been  logged 
or  burned,  750,000  acres  are  classed 
as  poorly  stocked  or  nonstocked 
lands.  Of  this  total,  500,000  acres 
were  logged  before  1920.  An  im- 
portant contributing  factor,  along 
with  clear  cutting,  has  been  the  dev- 
astation caused  by  fire  5,  10,  20  years 
after  logging.  Many  restocked  areas 
were  again  denuded  in  this  manner. 
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i$  New  Laws 

With  this  picture  in  their  minds, 
the  members  of  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature passed  15  progressive  pieces  of 
forest  legislation  at  the  1941  session. 
State  and  county  officials  and  techni- 
cal foresters  of  both  the  State  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  co- 
operating with  taxpayers  and  farm- 
ers through  their  county  land  use 
planning  committees,  built  up  such 
a  background  of  factual  information 
as  to  the  needs  and  desirability  of 
such  legislation  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  debate  when  the  various 
bills  were  being  considered. 

There  are  13  national  forests  in 
Oregon,  comprising  more  than  13,- 
000,000  acres.  Even  so,  the  bulk  of 
the  saw  timber  is  in  private,  county, 
or  State  ownership.  It  is  on  a  vast 
area  of  some  12,000,000  acres  that 
the  newly  enacted  laws  and  earlier 
ones  are  aimed  to  make  effective  for 
future  generations  some  kind  of  a 
sustained-yield  program. 

Sustained  Production 

Governor  Charles  A.  Sprague,  in 
introducing  the  proposals  for  legis- 
lation, stated:  "The  bills  seek  to  pro- 
tect existing  forests  by  means  of 
stronger  regulation  for  fire  preven- 
tion and  suppression,  to  enforce  mini- 
mum standards  in  forest  practices  to 
allow  for  natural  reforestation,  and 
to  facilitate  acquisition  of  cut-over 
lands  for  the  growth  of  new  forests. 
This  forest  problem  is  one  of  acute 
importance,  and  delay  in  action  will 
be  damaging  to  the  future  of  Oregon. 
By  adoption  of  progressive  policies 
now  we  may  successfully  bridge  the 
transition  period  from  the  'cut  and 
get  out'  practice  of  the  past  to  a 
stable  economy  based  on  sustained 
production  in  the  State."  e 


The  first  forestry  legislation  in  Ore- 
gon, adopted  in  1864,  made  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  allow  a  fire  to  get  out 
of  control.  In  191 1  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry  was  organized,  but  until 
1929  the  function  of  this  board  was 
to  control  and  suppress  fires.  In  that 
year  the  Oregon  Reforestation  Act, 
which  more  properly  should  have 
been  called  the  "forest  tax  law,"  was 
passed.  This  purely  tax  measure  was 
designed  to  encourage  the  growing 
of  another  forest  crop  on  lands  al- 
ready logged  or  burned-over.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  tax  of  5  cents  an 
acre  in  the  Douglas  fir  region  and 
4  cents  an  acre  in  the  pine  region. 
At  the  time  of  harvesting  crops,  an 
additional  tax  levy  of  12 Yz  percent 
of  the  stumpage  value  of  the  forest 
crop  is  made. 

The  next  step  in  forward-looking 
forest  legislation,  resulting  from  the 
realization  that  land  use  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  forestry,  was  the  passage 
in  1937  °f  tne  classification  law 
known  as  Chapter  381,  Oregon  Laws. 
That  law  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  committees  with  au- 
thority to  classify  all  forest  lands,  ex- 
cept those  federally  owned,  into  three 
groups — forest  lands,  intermingled 
forest  and  grazing  lands,  and  lands 
best  adapted  to  grazing  or  agricul- 
tural development. 

This  legislation  was  presented  and 
passed  largely  as  a  result  of  the  land 
use  planning  activities  in  Coos  and 
Curry  counties,  in  the  Douglas  fir 
belt.  It  was  in  these  counties  that 
the  first  concerted  effort  was  made 
to  determine  which  deforested  lands 
were  best  suited  for  development  for 
grazing  and  which  ones  should  be 
reforested. 

A  significant  land  use  development 
from  this  1937  law  has  been  the 
ablishment  of  grazing  districts  on 
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logged-off  land  in  the  coastal  coun- 
ties on  areas  that  the  people  of  the 
county  feel  are  best  suited  to  this 
form  of  agricultural  enterprise.  In 
most  instances  the  county  land  use 
committees  indicate  the  areas  that 
they  think  are  most  suited  to  grazing 
and  then  the  formal  classification 
committee  takes  the  necessary  legal 
steps  to  make  such  classification 
binding. 

Taxes 

In  general,  forest  officials  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Oregon  problem 
recognize  that  many  of  these  defor- 
ested acres  might  best  serve  society 
by  being  utilized  for  some  form  of 
agriculture,  such  as  grazing.  This 
awakening  to  such  use  has  resulted 
in  the  cooperation  of  State,  county, 
and  private  forest  agencies  with  local 
people  in  the  construction  of  fire- 
guards around  such  grazing  areas  so 
that  the  brush  and  slash  can  be 
burned  before  seeding  for  range  use. 
The  cooperation  is  not  only  one  of 
agreement,  but  also  one  of  financial 
assistance. 

With  the  disappearance  of  timber 
values  through  logging  and  fires,  the 
private  owners  no  longer  kept  up  the 
taxes  on  such  lands,  and  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  now  hold  title 
to  an  area  totaling  more  than 
1,100,000  acres,  most  of  it  denuded. 
Until  1939  the  counties  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  such  tax-reverted  lands 
and,  in  general,  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  them  for  almost  any- 
thing they  could  get. 

That  year  the  county  courts  re- 
ceived legal  authority  to  manage,  de- 
velop, or  sell  such  tax-reverted  lands 
as  their  best  judgment  dictated.  It 
was  also  provided  that  they  could 
turn  them  over  to  the  State  for  the 
establishment  of  State  forest  units. 


Several  thousand  acres  were  turned 
over  to  the  State  in  the  past  2  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry  now  administers  more 
than  72,000  acres  in  eight  counties. 

New  Legislation 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provi- 
sion of  the  bills  passed  in  1941  was 
that  wherein  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry was  authorized  to  acquire  forest 
lands  by  purchase,  gift,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  acceptance  of  title  from 
the  counties.  Where  the  county  turns 
over  tax-reverted  lands  to  the  State, 
5  cents  an  acre  a  year  is  deducted  for 
fire  protection,  and  the  balance  of 
any  sales  values  is  divided  75  percent 
to  the  county  and  25  percent  to  the 
State.  Where  the  acquisition  is  made 
by  other  means,  the  division  between 
the  county  and  State  is  50-50,  after 
other  costs  are  deducted.  This  act  is 
tremendously  significant  when  it  is 
recognized  that  there  are  potentially 
5,000,000  acres  or  more  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  revert  to  the 
counties,  following  logging  opera- 
tions of  the  next  decade  or  two. 

Another  significant  provision  is 
unique.  This  act  provides  for  mini- 
mum standards  in  logging  opera- 
tions. It  sets  up  a  definite  group  of 
provisions  looking  to  the  restocking 
of  all  privately  owned  lands  as  they 
are  logged.  One  requirement  is  that 
there  be  left  after  logging  a  sufficient 
number  of  seed-producing  trees  to 
insure  natural  restocking.  The  reg- 
ulations vary  according  to  the  area 
and  type  of  timber  being  logged.  It 
is  supervised  by  the  State  forester. 
The  act  has  the  machinery  for  mak- 
ing these  provisions  effective. 

A  third  phase  of  the  forestry  legis- 
lation was  that  part  providing  for 
a  research  laboratory  at  the  Oregon 
State  College  School  of  Forestry. 
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The  primary  objectives  of  this  lab- 
oratory will  be  to  determine  methods 
of  eliminating  at  least  a  part  of  the 
waste  in  logging  and  milling, 
through  new  products,  remanufac- 
ture,  or  markets. 

Finally,  there  was  a  group  of  bills 
either  amending  old  legislation  or 
providing  new  powers  to  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  in  the  program  of 
protection  from  fire.  These  amend- 
ments are  aimed  to  strengthen  the 
protective  measures  around  the 
woods  operations,  to  provide  addi- 
tional personnel,  and  to  see  that  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  action  is  taken 
on  every  fire  no  matter  where  or  how 
it  starts. 

This  latter  phase  of  the  legislation 
has  become  particularly  significant 
with  the  advent  of  fine  roads 
throughout  the  forested  areas  and 
the  great  increase  in  tourist  traffic, 
hunters,  and  fishermen. 

A  Public  Atva\ening 

Foresters  claim  no  magic  in  the 
new  forestry  legislation  that  will  im- 
mediately solve  the  land  use  prob- 
lems of  some  12  million  acres.  For- 
estry is  a  long-time  project  requiring 
generations  to  work  out  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  additional  laws 
and  amendments  to  laws  already 
passed  will  be  asked  of  forthcoming 
sessions  of  the  Oregon  legislature. 
Judging  from  the  attitude  of  the  1941 
legislature  and  the  growing  public 
consciousness  of  this  land  use  prob- 
lem of  Oregon,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  laws  now  in  existence  are 
intelligendy  administered,  new  laws 
and  amendments  will  be  adopted  as 
needed  and  supported  not  only  by 
the  legislature,  but  by  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

Land  use  planning  has  already 
played  an  important  part  in  the 


progress  made  to  date.  But  even  a 
greater  contribution  can  reasonably 
be  expected  within  the  next  few 
years  through  the  cooperation  of  local 
committees  and  technical  foresters  in 
studying  the  problems  and  guiding 
their  solution.  Already  much  of  the 
old  animosity  of  farmers  and  stock- 
men toward  public  timber  holdings 
has  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  co- 
operative study  of  forestry  problems, 
through  local  land  use  committees. 

In  several  of  the  western  Oregon 
counties  the  county  land  use  commit- 
tees serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  county  boards  that  determine  the 
legal  classification  of  land  under 
chapter  381,  Oregon  Laws. 

In  some  counties  in  the  pine  belt, 
the  committees  are  studying  and  in- 
cluding activities  looking  toward  the 
development  of  selective  cutting  and 
sustained  yield  units  through  the  co- 
operation of  public  and  private  own- 
ers. This  is  particularly  true  in 
Klamath  county,  where  the  members 
are  making  it  their  major  project  and 
are  gathering  the  fundamental  data, 
maps,  and  charts  upon  which  to  base 
an  area  policy  aimed  at  stabilization 
of  the  timber  industry  in  that  county. 
Similar  studies  are  being  undertaken 
in  other  counties  of  the  pine  region. 

In  the  Douglas  fir  region  the  land 
use  problem  in  connection  with  de- 
forested areas  is  usually  placed  in 
number  one  position  on  the  list  of 
the  county  problems.  Some  of  these 
county  committees  have  made  ex- 
tremely detailed  and  fundamental 
studies  of  the  problem  as  it  affects 
them  as  taxpayers,  both  now  and 
from  the  long-time  standpoint. 

County  Recommendations 

Perhaps  because  the  problem  is  so 
acute,  the  Clatsop  County  committee 
has  made  an  extremely  comprehen- 
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sive  analysis  of  the  problem  and  has 
developed  a  broad  program  for  the 
utilization  of  deforested  areas.  It 
recommended  that  335,000  acres  of 
that  county  be  dedicated  to  the  repro- 
duction of  timber  crops,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  pointed  out  that  there 
are  118,000  deforested  acres  that  will 
make  the  greatest  contribution  if  de- 
veloped for  grazing  purposes.  It  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  branch  experiment 
station  in  the  area  to  study  ways  and 
means  for  the  development  of  such 
grazing  land  and  the  management  of 
it  after  development.  This  area  is 
known  as  the  Northrup  Creek  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Clatsop  County. 

Illustrative  of  the  thinking  of  the 
land  use  committee  of  Clatsop 
County  is  the  opening  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  at  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  Clatsop  County 
court,  of  which  only  a  portion  is 
quoted. 

"The  land  use  committee  of  Clat- 
sop County  has  studied  the  problem 
of  land  in  the  county  and  its  relation 
to  agriculture  and  the  community  as 
a  whole.  We  believe  there  is  an 
interrelationship  and  interdepend- 
ence among  the  various  major  indus- 
tries that  support  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  county.  Because  of  this 
interrelationship  we  are  interested  in 
what  is  happening  not  only  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  but  in  the  other 
major  industries  of  the  county." 

The  report  goes  on  to  suggest 
ways  and  means  for  administering 
tax  reverted  lands  for  the  protection 
of  forested  areas  from  fires,  for  the 
development  of  grazing,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  suitable  manufac- 
turing plants  for  the  utilization  of 
the  timber  growing  or  to  be  grown 
on  the  restocked  lands. 

Two  of  the  great  problems  con- 


fronting all  people  interested  in  the 
forests  of  Oregon  are:  First,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  far-reaching  fire  pre- 
vention program;  and,  second,  the 
establishment  of  sustained  yield  units 
that  will  enable  industry  and  the 
workers  to  look  to  the  future  with 
some  degree  of  assurance. 


Priority 

Agriculture,  having  been  not 
only  the  first  of  arts,  in  priority 
of  time,  but  the  first  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  wisest  and  great- 
est men  of  every  age,  should 
ever  be  deemed  the  first  object, 
both  of  public  and  private  at- 
tention. Power — especially  that 
delegated  by  the  people — should 
extend  its  arm,  and  open  its 
hand,  for  its  aid  and  protection. 
Wealth  should  unloc\  its  cof- 
fers, for  its  encouragement;  and 
genius  and  science  should  lavish 
their  almost  magical  stores, 
for  its  instruction.  Commerce 
should  yield  to  its  support  a 
share  of  those  profits  whereof  it 
is  the  source;  and  manufactures 
should  bestow  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  art;  on  which  their  ex- 
istence depends.  Those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  learned 
professions,  should  render  to  it 
both  homage  and  contribution. 
— Richard  Peters 
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Books 


Singing  Valleys,  The  Story  of  Corn.    Dorothy  Giles.    Random  House. 
New  York.    361  pages. 

by  DeWITT  C.  WING 


SINGING  VALLEYS  is  a  lineal 
and  worthy  descendant  of  a  little 
classic  unmentioned  in  Miss  Giles' 
impressive  bibliography.  Farmers' 
sons  who  40  years  ago  were  working 
their  way  through  Midwest  agricul- 
tural colleges  had  but  few  text- 
books. Some  of  these  young  men 
treasured  as  a  supplemental  text  an 
illustrated  volume  of  106  pages  en- 
titled "Corn  Plants:  Their  Uses  and 
Ways  of  Life."  It  was  written  by  a 
farm-reared  botanist,  F.  L.  Sargent, 
whom  Harvard  University  had 
called  from  Wisconsin.  His  main 
purpose  was  "to  enliven  the  study  of 
plants  by  showing  some  of  their  in- 
timate relations  with  our  own  daily 
lives."  No  book  of  the  period  better 
served  that  purpose.  Miss  Giles'  is  a 
nontechnical,  broader,  and  saltier 
work  uniquely  adapted  to  the  same 
purpose.  Memorable  for  its  range  of 
facts,  its  vivid  prose  is  inspired  by 
and  tells  the  story  of  corn  as  it  has 
never  been  told  before.  For  a  title 
she  drew  upon  a  psalm — "the  val- 
leys also  are  covered  over  with  corn; 
they  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

Corn,  as  she  tells  its  story,  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  historic  and  cur- 
rently basic  elements  of  human  wel- 
fare in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A 
welcome  newcomer  to  a  field  hitherto 
barely  touched  by  first-rate  talents 


in  twentieth  century  literature,  she 
dedicates  her  book  to  "my  mother 
and  all  others  who,  like  her,  preserve 
the  tradition  received  from  their 
forefathers  who  cleared  the  fields, 
broke  the  ground,  and  sowed  with 
the  first  corn  the  seeds  of  American 
liberty." 

CHARMED  by  the  author's  sus- 
tained witchery,  this  reviewer  waives 
his  objections  to  the  poetic  license 
which  she  takes  with  the  results  of 
far-flung  researches  in  the  history 
and  folklore  of  corn. 

Any  study  of  the  cereals  leads  us 
in  imagination  back  to  a  time  long 
ago  when  our  forefathers  gathered 
the  grains  of  wild  plants  for  their 
food.  Corn  is  the  giant  of  the  grass 
family,  which  includes  many  mem- 
bers. "Through  mutual  help,  wild 
grasses  and  savages  have  developed 
into  cultivated  cereals  and  civilized 
men,"  Sargent  wrote.  He  appar- 
ently implied,  as  some  other  later  au- 
thorities have,  that  human  societies 
that  make  little  or  no  provision  for 
unproductive  days,  and  little  or  no 
use  of  writing,  may  be  called  primi- 
tive or  uncivilized.  By  definition, 
therefore,  civilized  people  are  "liter- 
ate providers." 

Corn  means,  loosely,  "any  sort  of 
edible  grain,  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  the  trans- 
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lators  of  the  King  James  Bible. 
Corn  conveys  no  exact  meaning  that 
a  botanist  can  analyze." 

PRIMITIVE  SAXONS  devised 
the  word  and  took  it  with  them  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  England. 
"Corn"  probably  stood  for  wild 
barley  or  for  split  wheat.  This  was 
the  "corn"  for  which  Israel  sent  his 
sons  to  Egypt.  Split  wheat  and 
barley  were  the  grains  known  to 
early  Europeans. 

"Corn"  became  the  English  name 
for  the  yellow  kernels  which  the 
Spaniards  had  called  for  a  century 
by  the  Haitian  name  mahiz.  To 
men  of  Devon  who  sailed  with  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  to  Virginia  plan- 
tations and  to  Drake's  seamen  ready 
to  mutiny  because  of  moldy  bread 
and  maggoty  beef,  the  green  maize 
fields  that  spread  around  every  In- 
dian village  in  the  New  World  meant 
salvation  from  scurvy  and  famine. 

"Corn  meant  renewed  bodily 
strength  and  renewed  faith  in  the 
emprise  that  had  brought  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  All  this  they  expressed 
when  they  called  maize  Korn,  the 
word  which  had  represented  bread 
and  life  to  their  Saxon  forebears." 

Planters  of  corn  when  the  world 
was  young  are  celebrated  by  Miss 
Giles.  Long  before  the  first  white 
men  came  to  the  Americas  maize  was 
known  to  and  grown  by  all  Indian 
tribes  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Titicaca.  Each  tribe  had  its 
own  name  for  it.  Though  phonet- 
ically different,  all  these  names  car- 
ried one  significance.  Whether 
spoken  by  Inca,  Aztec,  Creek,  Sioux, 
Crow,  Mohawk,  Iroquois,  or  Algon- 
quin, the  name  for  maize  meant 
"Our  Mother,"  "Our  Life." 

Columbus  was  the  first  European 
to  mention  the  grain.   On  Novem- 


ber 5,  1492,  he  wrote  in  his  journal 
that  "there  was  a  great  deal  of  tilled 
land  sowed  with  a  sort  of  grain  they 
call  mahiz,  which  was  well  tasted, 
baked  or  dried,  and  made  into  flour." 
English  slave  traders,  like  Sebastian 
Cabot,  purchased  cargoes  of  human 
flesh  in  the  Congo  for  maize  grown 
on  plantations  where  the  blacks  were 
to  labor. 

JOHN  LEO,  who  visited  Africa 
in  1535,  tells  of  a  tribe  living  200 
miles  inland,  on  the  Niger,  who  had 
"a  great  store  of  round  and  white 
kind  of  pulse,  the  like  whereof  I 
never  saw  in  Europe.  This  is  called 
maize  in  the  West  Indies." 

Barbary  pirates,  preying  on  treas- 
ure ships  coming  heavily  laden  from 
Mexico  and  Peru,  seized  the  grain 
in  their  holds.  Turks  scattered 
maize  across  northern  Africa.  They 
carried  it  to  Constantinople  and  up 
the  Danube  into  present-day  Rou- 
mania  and  Hungary.  Balkan  peas- 
ants grow  maize  today  as  their  Turk- 
ish masters  taught  them  to  do. 

Bishop  de  Landa  wrote  a  book 
containing  an  amazingly  detailed 
picture  of  the  life  of  Indians  of  Yuca- 
tan. It  was  widely  circulated  in 
Europe.  He  credited  maize,  their 
chief  food,  with  the  fecundity  of 
Indian  women.  He  told  how  he  had 
tried  to  stop  the  Indians'  worship  of 
the  "Earth  Mother"  and  her  son,  the 
"Young  Green  God,"  which  was  a 
deification  of  the  maize  plant. 

Among  the  natives  of  Yucatan  are 
preserved  folklore  and  folkways  that 
originated  in  far-off  days.  Maize 
grown  by  the  natives  of  Yucatan 
was  of  four  colors — white,  red,  yel- 
low, and  blue.  When  the  native 
went  out  to  sow,  he  carried  the 
seed  in  a  sack  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der.  With  a  sharp-pointed  stick  he 
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made  a  hole  in  the  ground,  dropped 
into  it  four  or  five  grains  and  cov- 
ered them  over.  "Some  New  Eng- 
land farmers,"  the  author  remarks, 
"still  plant  sweet  corn  in  this  way; 
the  way  Squanto  taught  the  men  of 
Plymouth;  the  way  John  Smith 
learned  of  Powhatan,  and  instruct- 
ed the  starving  gentlemen  of  Vir- 
ginia to  follow  for  success  with  the 
crop.  In  the  Southern  States  a 
rhyme  for  the  ritual  is:  'One  for  the 
squirrel,  one  for  the  crow;  one  for 
the  cut-worm,  and  one  to  grow.'  " 

IT  WAS  DIFFICULT  to  per- 
suade "the  first  Virginians,"  arriv- 
ing at  Jamestown,  that  they  must 
become  planters,  not  adventurers; 
and  that  their  survival  depended  on 
their  driving  roots  into  the  soil.  "He 
that  does  not  work  shall  not  eat," 
said  their  leader  John  Smith.  Work, 
he  explained,  meant  tree-chopping, 
grubbing  up  roots,  and  breaking  the 
soil  with  tools  brought  from  Eng- 
land. In  all,  the  first  settlers  in  their 
first  ■  year  cleared  and  planted  in 
wheat  and  vegetables  about  4  acres. 
Woods  in  the  area  were  free  of 
underbrush,  thanks  to  the  Indian 
practice  of  burning  out  the  low 
growth  to  aid  them  in  deer  stalking, 
and  the  woods  yielded  venison, 
squirrel,  opossum,  raccoon,  quail,  and 
wild  turkey.  Fringes  of  the  pine 
and  cedar  woods  offered  crab  apples, 
several  varieties  of  cherries,  persim- 
mons, raspberries,  and  wild  straw- 
berries. 

John  Smith  repeatedly  went  corn 
trading  in  the  tidewater  country  dur- 
ing his  first  2  years  at  Jamestown. 
He  spied  out  the  land.  It  was  no 
narrow  isthmus  such  as  the  Span- 
iards had  found  in  Yucatan.  Every- 
where he  went  he  found  corn;  but 
Jamestown  had  to  buy  its  corn,  for 


which  manufactured  things  were  ex- 
changed. In  the  spring  of  1609, 
Smith  set  the  first  cornfield — 40 
acres — in  Jamestown. 

Two  Indians  instructed  the  set- 
tlers. The  crop  flourished.  New 
colonists  seized  on  7  acres  of  the 
field  and  in  3  days  had  eaten  every 
ear  of  it.  Jamestown  had  bread  to 
eat.  It  had  squirrel  stew  and  veni- 
son, roasted  turkey,  and  compotes  of 
raspberries,  sweetened  with  sugar 
pressed  from  green  maize  stalks. 
For  some  of  all  this  Pocahontas 
was  responsible.  Smith,  writing  to 
Queen  Anne,  said  that  "had  not  the 
savage  fed  us,  we  direcdy  had 
starved." 

NEW  ENGLAND  adds  a  dis- 
tinctive flavor  to  the  story  of  corn. 
Massachusetts  Indians,  with  whom 
the  Pilgrims  traded,  had  no  such  sup- 
plies of  corn  as  John  Smith  had 
found  in  the  granaries  of  Virginia 
villages.  Visitors  from  that  State 
looked  on  New  England  corn  plant- 
ing with  disfavor.  One  of  them  re- 
ported that  "except  a  herring  be  put 
into  the  hole  that  you  set  the  corne 
or  maize  in,  it  will  not  come  up." 
New  Englanders  continued  to  set 
their  corn  a  herring  to  the  hill  for 
many  years  and  until  the  increase  of 
domestic  animals  gave  them  manure. 
New  England  Indian  tribes,  because 
they  fertilized  the  soil,  were  able  to 
plant  their  maize  year  after  year  in 
the  same  hills  without  rotating  their 
fields,  which  was  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  Indians  living  to  the  south. 
Clean  cultivation  of  corn  obtained 
among  all  Indians  of  America.  In- 
dians scorned  the  colonists  for  letting 
weeds  grow  between  their  hills  of 
corn. 

Hudson  River  settlers  grew  wheat 
for  export  and  corn  for  their  own  use. 
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Persistently,  indomitably,  colonists 
pushed  their  frontier  ever  further 
and  further  west.  Corn  grew  in  the 
valleys. 

With  corn,  venison,  and  partridge, 
and  trout  from  amber-brown  pools, 
men  and  women  could  live.  They 
could  raise  families,  build  houses  and 
churches.  They  could  form  town- 
ships and  counties  and  ultimately 
a  commonwealth.  "Corn  provided 
infant  America  with  a  backbone 
while  it  was  developing  the  use  of  its 
legs." 

OHIO  had  the  needed  60,000  set- 
ders  by  1803  to  make  an  independent 
State,  but  more  than  one-third  of  the 
territory  was  a  waiting  wilderness. 
In  the  Scioto  Valley  and  along  the 
Muskinghum  River  corn  grew  taller 
than  anyone  had  ever  seen  it  west  of 
the  Alleghenies. 

"Where  the  fields  yield  only  a 
frugal  sufficiency,  thrift  becomes 
a  prized  virtue."  By  sustaining  a 
large  population  on  stingy  soil,  the 
French  developed  a  genius  for  pro- 
portion and  utility,  which  were  also 
among  the  glories  of  an  infertile, 
overcrowded,  and  frequently  hungry 
Greece.  Those  who  had  seen  the 
golden  yields  of  Virginia  and  of  Cal- 
vert's Maryland  shook  their  heads 
and  denied  New  England  a  future. 

"New  England  raised  a  long,  wail- 
ing cry  over  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
forgetting  its  own  brothers  and  cous- 
ins and  sons  in  the  Ohio  country,  for- 
getting that  New  England's  ships 
carried  Midwestern  foodstuffs."  All 
it  thought  of,  apparently,  were  the  15 
million  dollars  added  to  the  national 
debt.  "How  did  that  madman  in 
the  White  House  think  the  debt  was 
going  to  be  paid?"  So  stormed  the 
Philadelphia  merchants  who  traded 
down  the  Delaware  and  the  Balti- 


more wheat-Hour  dealers.  So  pro- 
tested New  York  bankers  and  the 
Bostonians,  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  whale  oil  than  land.  "By 
no  stretch  of  eugenics  could  Emer- 
son have  come  out  of  Virginia,  nor 
Lee  from  Connecticut.  Such  plen- 
teousness  as  sprang  from  Virginia's 
alluvial  soil  never  rewarded  the  men 
and  women  of  Massachusetts." 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Camerarius,  Euro- 
pean botanist,  experimenting  with 
American  corn,  "startled  the  world 
with  the  announcement  that  plants, 
as  well  as  animals,  have  a  sex  life 
*  *  *.  The  English  tongue,  which 
has  voiced  the  greatest  poetry,  has 
no  impassioned  sonnet  to  place  be- 
side the  courtship  of  corn." 

Miss  Giles'  story  of  hybrid  corn 
begins  in  the  garden  of  an  Augustin- 
ian  monastery  in  Moravia,  where 
Johann  Mendel  "advanced  the 
science  of  genetics  a  full  century," 
and  ends  with  the  hybrid  seed-corn 
industry  which  grew  out  of  scientific 
work  done  by  G.  H.  Shull,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  and  others.  "If  you  plant 
one  acre  of  good  cornland,  with 
any  luck  in  the  world  you  may 
expect  to  gather  a  harvest  of 
60  bushels  *  *  *  worth  approxi- 
mately $36  *  *  *.  It  is  worth  43 
pounds  of  cornmeal,  5  gallons  of 
liquor,  10  pounds  of  pork,  30  pounds 
of  starch,  40  pounds  of  corn  sirup, 
1  Vi  pounds  of  corn  oil  or  25  pounds 
of  dextrose  *  *  *.  The  Mis- 
souri corncob-pipe  industry  amounts 
annually  to  some  $500,000." 

"Singing  Valleys"  has  earned  for 
its  author  the  thanks  of  both  realis- 
tic and  romantic  Americans  for  en- 
riching the  literature  of  a  major 
agricultural  commodity,  of  which 
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700  million  bushels  are  stored  in  the 
Ever-Normal  Granary  against  days 
of  need  in  a  world  largely  gone  ber- 
serk over  food  and  raw  materials. 
Corn  itself  and  the  domestic  animals 
and  fowls  that  it  feeds  may  be  deci- 
sive in  the  outcome  of  the  present 
war  and  in  the  peace  that  will  termi- 
nate the  military  phases  of  the  stu- 
pendous incident. 

Sargent,  the  botanist  to  whom  ref- 


erence has  been  made,  writing  in 
1899,  said:  "If  it  should  some  day 
come  to  pass  that  the  various  coun- 
tries of  North  and  South  and  Central 
America  shall  join  in  one  grand  con- 
federation, then  surely  no  fitter  em- 
blem could  be  chosen  to  symbolize 
such  a  union  of  the  nations  of  Amer- 
ica than  Indian  corn,  whose  golden 
grain  has  proved  to  be  the  richest 
treasure  of  the  West." 


Beekeeping  as  a  Hobby.    Kyle  Onstott.    Harper  &  Brothers.   New  York. 
137  pages. 

by  JAMES  I.  HAMBLETON 


"BEEKEEPING  AS  a  Hobby," 
by  Kyle  Onstott,  is,  apiculturally 
speaking,  well  written.  It  is  full  of 
good  material  not  only  for  the  hobby- 
ist but  for  the  person  who  keeps 
bees  as  a  means  toward  a  livelihood. 

The  author  has  done  exception- 
ally well  in  covering  the  broad  sub- 
ject of  beekeeping  and  its  many 
ramifications  within  150  pages.  His 
recommendations  comprise  what 
might  be  considered  the  average  of 
the  practices  of  a  group  of  successful 
beekeepers  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  sane  and  conservative. 

There  are  points  here  and  there 
that  could  be  criticized.  For  in- 
stance, the  author  says  (p.  2,  last 
paragraph)  that  the  average  yield  of 
honey  per  hive  is  greater  in  the 
South,  the  Tropics,  and  the  rural 
parts  of  California  than  in  most 
other  communities  including  the 
colder  climes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  largest  yields  are  in- 
variably obtained  in  the  more  north- 
ern locations. 

At  times  the  author  is  perhaps  too 
optimistic  in  implying  that  colonies 


of  honeybees  will  do  pretty  well  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves.  Invariably 
one  is  surprised  how  quickly  bees 
respond  to  proper  treatment.  The 
reverse  is  equally  true,  however. 
Neglect  soon  reduces  an  otherwise 
thriving  colony  to  an  empty  shell. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  the 
question  of  producing  chunk  honey 
was  too  summarily  dismissed — that 
chunk  honey  can  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  operations  of  an  amateur 
beekeeper.  Also  that  the  author 
would  have  done  well  to  recommend 
that  the  hobbyist  produce  cut-comb 
honey.  The  production  of  cut-comb 
honey  is  ideal  for  the  small  apiary. 
Bees  respond  well  to  the  production 
of  cut-comb  honey,  minimum  equip- 
ment is  necessary,  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  in  pro- 
ducing honey  in  this  form  enables 
one  to  produce  extracted  honey  or  to 
change  over  to  the  more  compli- 
cated manipulations  involved  in 
comb-honey  production. 

The  beekeeping  advice  through- 
out the  book,  however,  is  good  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has  read 
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both  sides  of  most  questions  and  has 
shown  good  judgment  in  giving  the 
best. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader, 
the  author  skilfully  avoids  what 
might  otherwise  be  pitfalls.  As  an 
example,  in  mentioning  the  theory 
that   bees   prefer   light-   to  dark- 


colored  clothing  on  persons  working 
with  bees  (p.  49,  par.  4)  instead  of 
taking  sides  or  trying  to  give  his  own 
opinion  of  whatever  the  truth  may 
be,  he  says  whichever  is  true  "hives 
should  be  opened  only  on  fair  days 
after  the  chill  of  the  morning  and 
before  the  chill  of  the  evening." 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops.  Gove  Hambidge,  Editor.  327  pages.  The 
American  Society  of  Agronomy  and  the  National  Fertilizer  Association. 
1941. 

by  W.  H.  ROSS 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
normal  healthy  plants  under  favor- 
able weather  conditions  is  dependent 
on  good  soil  management,  control  of 
insects  and  diseases  and  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers  when  necessary. 
Carriers  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous, 
and  potassium  are  the  most  com- 
monly used  fertilizers  and  long  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  deficiency 
of  one  or  more  of  these  elements  in 
the  soil  impairs  not  only  the  yield  but 
also  the  grade  and  keeping  quality 
of  crops.  The  principal  fertilizer 
materials  used  in  the  early  history  of 
the  industry  were  natural  products 
that  contained  not  only  the  primary 
elements  mentioned  but  also  ample 
proportions  of  other  plant  nutrients. 
Plant  food  deficiencies  were  there- 
fore rarely  noted  in  crops  grown  on 
soils  receiving  adequate  applications 
of  fertilizers  of  this  kind  or  of  barn- 
yard manure. 

With  the  development  of  the  syn- 
thetic process  for  fixing  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  it  became  possible  to  pre- 
pare fertilizer  mixtures  that  con- 
tained a  suitable  proportion  of  all 
the  primary  plant  food  elements  but 
little  or  none  of  the  secondary  or 
minor  elements.    The  continued  use 


of-  fertilizer  mixtures  of  this  kind  on 
soils  inadequately  supplied  with  cer- 
tain of  these  plant  nutrients  soon  re- 
sulted in  the  appearance  of  new  plant 
diseases  that  were  merely  hunger 
sign  symptoms  of  plant-food  defi- 
ciencies. As  the  cropping  of  soils 
increases,  as  it  necessarily  must  to 
supply  the  food  requirements  of  an 
increased  population,  the  areas  over 
which  deficiency  symptoms  become 
manifest  are  also  likely  to  increase. 
It  is  therefore  particularly  opportune 
and  timely  that  a  book  should  ap- 
pear at  this  time,  which  will  help  us 
to  recognize  nutritional  deficiency 
in  plants  and  thus  provide  the  infor- 
mation whereby  plant  food  deficien- 
cies may  be  corrected.  This  book 
entitled  "Hunger  Signs  in  Crops" 
was  prepared  by  a  group  of  fourteen 
scientists  under  the  editorship  of 
Gove  Hambidge.  The  subjects  of 
the  nine  chapters  of  the  book  with 
the  authors  are  as  follows: 

Why  do  Plants  Starve?  George  D. 
Scarseth  and  Robert  M.  Salter. 

Plant-Nutrient  Deficiency  in  Tobacco. 
J.  E.  McMurtrey,  Jr. 

Deficiency  Symptoms  of  Corn  and  Small 
Grains.    George  N.  Hoffer. 

Plant-Nutrient  Deficiency  Symptoms  in 
the  Potato.    H.  A.  Jones  and  B.  E.  Brown. 
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Plant-Nutrient  Deficiency  Symptoms  in 
Cotton.    H.  P.  Cooper. 

Plant-Nutrient  Deficiencies  in  Vegetable 
or  Truck-Crop  Plants     J.  J.  Skinner. 

Nutrient-Deficiency  Symptoms  in  Decid- 
uous Fruits.     O.  W.  Davidson. 

Plant-Nutrient  Deficiency  Symptoms  in 
Legumes.     E.  E.  DeTurk. 

Symptoms  of  Citrus  Malnutrition.  A.  F. 
Camp,  H.  D.  Chapman,  George  M.  Bahrt, 
and  E.  R.  Parker. 

These  nine  chapters  deal  with  all 
the  major  and  many  of  the  minor 
crops.  The  plant  food  elements  for 
which  deficiency  symptoms  are  de- 
scribed are  nitrogen,  phosphorous, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  sul- 
fur, iron,  manganese,  boron,  copper, 
and  zinc.  In  a  few  cases,  injuries 
caused  by  excesses  of  certain  ele- 
ments are  mentioned  in  the  text  or 
illustrated  in  figures,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cover  this  subject 
systematically.  This  book  gives  in 
one  publication  the  most  authorita- 
tive and  up-to-date  information  avail- 
able on  the  malnutrition  symptoms 


in  plants.  Care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  book  as  nontechnical  as 
possible  and  it  should  therefore  be 
useful  to  farmers  as  well  as  to  stu- 
dents and  technical  workers  in 
general. 

The  book  is  printed  in  large  type 
on  a  good  grade  of  paper  and  con- 
tains 79  color  plates  in  addition  to 
95  half-tone  illustrations.  The  ex- 
cellent quality  of  these  color  plates 
and  illustrations,  the  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  the  book  in  general  and 
above  all  the  authoritative  and  timely 
data  which  it  contains  make  this 
book  a  credit  to  the  committee  on 
fertilizers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronomy  who  supervised  the  as- 
signment of  the  chapters  to  compe- 
tent authors,  and  to  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  which  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  finding  a  way 
to  publish  the  book  and  make  it 
available  at  a  very  low  price. 


Indian  Agents  of  the  Old  Frontier. 
ton-Century  Company.    New  Yorl< 

by  CAROLINE 

ALL  KINDS  are  found  among 
the  Indian  agents  of  the  past. 
Around  Lincoln's  time  the  impres- 
sion became  prevalent — and  it  per- 
sisted— that  little  could  be  expected 
of  them  and  that  the  few  who  really 
tried  to  do  a  good  job  were  hindered 
by  lack  of  cooperation,  local  or 
governmental. 

A  few  of  these  figures  are  featured 
in  this  book.  As  the  author  remarks 
in  her  foreword,  she  has  not  elected 
to  write  about  those  who  speedily 
found  their  way  back  home  or  to 
the  penitentiary;  the  nature  of  their 


Flora  Warren  Seymour.  D.  Apple- 
.    402  pages. 

B.  SHERMAN 

defections  can  be  conjectured  only 
by  reading  between  these  lines. 

EARLIEST  among  the  agents 
whose  names  will  linger  were  the 
treaty  makers — the  treaties  con- 
stantly involving  land. 

The  Civil  War  tore  at  the  still- 
insecure  loyalties  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
casting  them  into  precarious  situa- 
tions. The  Confederacy  found 
ready  at  hand  an  unusual  man  to  act 
for  them  among  the  tribes — Albert 
Pike,  a  Massachusetts  boy  grown  to 
be  a  publicist,  lawyer,  Indian  expert, 
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[I  i  and  several  other  things  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  Kit  Carson  was  the  ro- 
mantic figure  among  the  Indian 
agents  on  the  Federal  side;  under 
him  the  Navajo  tribe  made  a  final 
J  treaty  with  the  United  States  that  re- 
:  mains  their  Magna  Charta. 

AMONG  the  later  names  to  re- 
member, for  different  reasons,  are 
Edward  P.  Smith,  who  did  his  best 
and  was  worsted;  Laurie  Tatum, 
whose  immovable  Quaker  peace 
principles  smashed  on  the  rock  of 
tribal  force  so  that  Henry  Alvord's 
military  judgment  and  diplomacy 
had  to  be  substituted;  other  Quakers 
like  Darlington  and  Miles;  Tom 
Jeffords,  who  alone  knew  how  to 
keep  Apache  tribes  of  his  day  in  line 
with  their  word;  James  H.  Wilbur, 
beloved  "Father"  to  the  Yakimas; 
John  Clum,  boy  agent  and  optimist 
who  fancied  himself  as  an  Apache 
civilizer;  William  Arny,  who  after 
40  years  of  devotion  to  the  "down- 
trodden races"  was  called  summarily 
a  good  man,  but  disputatious;  the 
articulate  Alfred  Meacham;  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  trouble  shooter;  and 
Hugh  Lenox  Scott,  who  compre- 
hended Indian  character.  Other 
workers  whose  names  are  likely  to 
enter  any  history  of  the  race,  though 
for  different  reasons,  are  Elaine 
Goodale  Eastman,  Alice  Fletcher, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Shorter  Notices 

Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men. 
James  Agee  and  Walter  Evans. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  471 
pages. 

Hardy  is  the  reviewer  who  will  at- 
tempt to  give  readers  a  clear  idea  of 
this  book  or  who  will  offer  a  hard- 


and-fast  appraisal  of  it.  The  au- 
thors call  it  an  effort  in  human  actu- 
ality made  after  they  had  lived  for 
several  weeks  in  the  homes  of  three 
sharecropper  families  in  Alabama 
and  thought  long  about  their  experi- 
ences and  impressions.  The  pub- 
lishers say  that  it  is  violent  and 
beautiful. 

In  this  effort  by  the  authors  they 
have  devised  or  pressed  into  use 
many  novel  techniques.  There  are 
four-page  sentences,  paragraphed  but 
with  no  capitals.  There  are  single 
word  sentences.  Repetitions.  Long 
lists  of  mere  words.  Obscene  words 
and  phrases.  Reproductions  of  torn 
and  incomplete  parts  of  newspaper 
clippings.  Striking  photographs 
which  are  announced  to  be  equal  to 
the  text  in  importance.  Worded 
"colons"  between  parts  of  the  book. 
Smells  that  penetrate  through  the 
eye.  Philosophical  and  less  ger- 
mane digressions.  Parallels  drawn 
from  music  and  the  other  arts. 

To  this  reader  the  result  is  an 
amalgam  of  compassion  and  satire,  of 
effectiveness  and  obscurity.  But  it 
may  well  point  the  way  to  a  truer 
realization  of  the  incredible  lives  of 
this  segment  of  our  population.  It 
may  be,  to  other  reports,  about  what 
The  Living  Newspaper  was  to  the 
usual  stage  production,  in  vivifying 
for  the  thousands  the  long  struggle 
regarding  housing  conditions  in  large 
cities.  Each  reader  will  have  to  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  these  meth- 
ods are,  to  him,  effective.  But  one 
conclusion  seems  certain.  If  rural 
destitution  and  its  results  on  human 
lives  wrought  on  many  men  as  on 
these  two,  there  would  soon  be  less 
of  it,  even  though  the  authors  do 
seem  to  feel  that  the  causes  and 
pressures  have  reached  hopeless  mag- 
nitudes— C.  B.  S. 
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To  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  to  increase 
his  prosperity,  and  to  extend  his  means  of  usefulness  to  his  coun- 
try by  multiplying  his  sources  of  information  should  be  the  study 
of  every  statesman  and  a  primary  object  with  every  legislator. 

— Zachary  Taylor 
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Editorial  Notes 


CONTRIBUTORS:  Except  that  he  is  too  young  to  have  a  long  gray 
beard,  Angus  McDonald  could  take  a  place  with  the  soil  savers  he 
writes  about.  His  book,  Old  McDonald  Had  a  Farm,  will  be 
published  in  January;  besides,  he  has  a  number  of  magazine  articles 
and  bulletins  to  his  credit.  "My  interest  in  soil  conservation,"  he 
says,  "stemmed  from  the  fact  that  I  lived  on  the  farm  in  my  early 
years  and  that  my  father  was  a  soil  saver  as  well  as  an  agrarian 
philosopher."  Before  joining  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  he 
was  a  salesman,  joint  finisher,  farmer,  manual  laborer,  timekeeper, 
and  teacher.   His  ambition  is  to  return  to  the  farm. 

R.  R.  Renne  heads  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  at  Montana 
State  College,  Bozeman. 

Marion  Clawson  is  the  Department's  field  representative  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Joint  Investigations.    He  is  stationed  in  Spokane. 

Mrs.  Vera  P.  Woolbert  was  born  and  reared  in  eastern  South  Dakota.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  South  Dakota  State  College,  where  for  several  years 
she  has  been  a  research  analyst  in  the  department  of  rural  sociology. 

Dorr  Skeels  formerly  was  in  charge  of  the  Flathead  project,  and  now  is  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  staff  in  Denver. 

Donald  Meiklejohn  is  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.  William  T.  Ham  heads  BAE  work 
in  labor,  tenancy,  and  rehabilitation. 

Gove  Hambidge  edits  the  Department's  yearbooks  and  has  written  and 
edited  many  books  and  articles  on  farming  and  other  subjects. 

MORE  LETTERS  about  the  special  July  number  on  post-defense  programs 
start  on  page  36  of  this  issue.  They,  like  the  preceding  ones,  express 
several  viewpoints,  but  agree  on  the  important  point  that  planning 
is  vital  now  and  must  be  done  realistically. 
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Storm  Warning: 

BEWARE  A  LAND  BOOM 

By  A.  G.  BLACK.  The  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration lists  five  primary  objectives  of  efforts  to  "stem  the 
deluge  that  may  be  unloosed  upon  us"  by  runaway  land  prices, 
decries  speculative  expansion,  and  argues  for  a  program  of  lend- 
ing on  the  basis  of  normal  values. 


FOR  THE  second  time  in 
a  generation  there  is  a 
world  war  that,  like  all 
major  wars,  threatens  to 
cause  violent  price  fluctuations  and 
serious  problems  in  agricultural 
credit.  We  know  those  problems 
and  their  serious  consequences  to 
farmers  and  the  whole  economy, 
and  we  would  be  derelict  if  we  did 
not  try  to  soften  their  effects  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
prices  have  been  advancing  since 
shortly  before  the  war  began.  On 
the  basis  of  prevailing  trends,  the 
general  level  of  wholesale  com- 
modity prices  in  1941  may  top  those 
of  1940  by  10  percent.  Farm  prod- 
ucts may  go  up  15  percent  or  more — 
a  deserved  increase  in  the  light  of 
the  farm  handicaps  of  the  past  dec- 


ade; for  years  farm  crop  prices  have 
been  too  low. 

But  our  primary  concern  must 
always  be  to  build  a  better  balanced 
agriculture  with  the  higher  prices; 
we  are  vitally  interested  in  safe- 
guarding our  gains  in  that  direction, 
but  we  must  guard  against  letting 
rising  farm  incomes  become  once 
more  an  instrument  for  the  over- 
capitalization of  agriculture  and  an 
undue  expansion  of  farm  debts. 

Already  there  is  evidence  that 
some  lenders  to  agriculture  are  in- 
clined to  lend  more  than  normal 
values  warrant.  Signs  point  to  a 
rise  in  the  market  for  farm  real 
estate.  Institutional  lenders  report 
that  farm  sales  in  some  places  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  exceed  those  of 
the  first  6  months  of  1940  by  25 
to  50  percent.   Gains  in  the  dollar 
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volume  of  farm  sales  by  such  lend- 
ers during  the  first  half  of  1941 
sometimes  run  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent above  the  same  months  in  1940. 

In  the  first  World  War  we  reached 
what  most  people  think  was  prob- 
ably the  ceiling  when  farm  prices 
(and  the  index  for  all  commodity 
prices)  more  than  doubled  in  5 
years.  A  sustained  rise  in  com- 
modity prices  is  not  long  in  finding 
expression  in  higher  prices  for  land 
and  heavier  debts  on  farms.  It  is 
this  phenomenon  of  heavy  increases 
in  the  burden  of  debt  resting  on 
the  back  of  the  farmer  that  we  are 
primarily  interested  in  today. 

We  are  particularly  concerned 
when  inflated  prices  on  land  values 
result  in  large  increases  in  long-  and 
short-term  borrowing,  as  they  in- 
evitably do.  A  period  in  which  ris- 
ing prices  are  sustained  for  long 
brings  about  higher  costs  and  higher 
capitalization  of  the  existing  agri- 
cultural plant  and  results  in  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  marginal 
producers  and  marginal  acres.  The 
net  effect  is  heightened  competi- 
tion among  farmers  in  the  ensuing 
period  of  price  decline;  it  results 
in  aggravating  the  situation  for 
farmers  and  lenders. 

Between  1914  and  1920,  we  saw 
commodity  prices,  land  values,  and 
farm  debts  skyrocket  upward. 
Farm  real  estate  valued  at  $35,000,- 
000,000  in  1910  almost  doubled  in 
value  by  1920.  More  serious  was 
that  this  inflation  added  $5,000,000,- 
000  to  the  farm  mortgage  debt  in 
10  years — a  debt  that  often  was 
more  than  the  farms  could  carry,  in 
terms  of  capacity  to  pay,  even  dur- 
ing normal  times.  Farm  real  estate 
values  reached  their  peak  in  1919 
to  1920  but  farm  mortgage  debt 
did  not  reach  its  high  until  1923. 


The  farmers  entered  the  1920's  i 
owing  an  estimated  $12,300,000,000,  f£ 
almost  twice  as  much  as  American  1st 
agriculture  owed  in  19 14.  ol 

1 

Skyrockets  * 

0 

There  was  also  a  tremendous  in-  i: 
crease  in  short-term  loans  to  farm  tf 
ers  from  1917  to  1920,  when  farm-  \ 
ers  borrowed  heavily  from  local  -- 
banks.  By  1920,  short-term  loans  e; 
to  farmers  totaled  $3,859,000,000.  r 
Between  1914  and  1920,  farmers  p 
increased  their  borrowings  on  this  F 
type  of  paper  by  $2,262,000,000;  P 
much  of  it,  incurred  in  the  era  of  ! 
speculation  and  inflation,  was  re-  f 
financed  on  a  long-term  basis.  In  [ 
the  i92o's,  short-term  farm  paper  I 
held  by  commercial  banks  decreased  F 
about  $1,900,000,000,  while  the  total 
farm-mortgage  debt  increased  by  \L 
$1,200,000,000. 

This  tremendous  rise  in  land  f[ 
values  and  farm  debt  was  not  sup-  P 
ported  by  a  sound  growth  that  i: 
could  be  maintained  for  long.  In  f 
one  year,  1920-21,  the  farm  real  1 
estate  values  fell  off  $5,000,000,000.  t 
By  1924  farm  land  that  had  once  B 
been  valued  at  $66,000,000,000  had  f 
decreased,  according  to  the  Census  ^ 
Bureau  estimates,  more  than  $15,-  f 
000,000,000.  The  farm  mortgage  s 
burden,  having  more  than  trebled 
in  a  decade  and  a  half,  was  then  : 
near  its  peak. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  de-  I 
flation  in  both  farm  prices  and  land  I 
values  multiplied   throughout  the 
1920's  as  the  burden  of  carrying  in-  t 
terest  costs  on  high  loans  and  in-  j 
creasing  taxes  out  of  a  depressed 
income  was  borne  home  on  the 
farm.   During    1920—24,  involun- 
tary transfers  of  farm  real  estate  al- 
most trebled  over  1910— 14  figures, 
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and  in  the  next  5-year  period  of 
booming  industrial  prosperity,  al- 
i  most  five  times  as  many  farms  were 
involuntarily  transferred  as  there 
had  been  during  1910-14.  The 
backwash  of  the  World  War  infla- 
tion inundated  the  agricultural 
economy  in  the  middle  1930's, 
when  farm  foreclosures  and  the 
drop  in  both  farm  prices  and  land 
values  conspired  to  reach  their  re- 
spective low  and  high  in  the  same 
year — 1932. 

That  is  the  record,  and  those  are 
the  memories,  before  us  now. 

There  will  be  a  great  temptation 
to  try  to  recoup  past  losses  by  en- 
tering upon  what  now  may  appear 
to  some  to  be  the  easier  course 
of  inflated  loans  and  speculative 
values. 

True,  several  strong  factors  com- 
bine to  keep  this  Satan  behind  us. 
Perhaps  the  most  potent  is  the  atti- 
tude of  farmers  and  farm  leaders. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the 
farmers  want  a  return  to  unduly 
high  land  values — every  farmer 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  expressed  positive  opposition 
to  a  repetition  of  the  land  boom  of 
the  World  War.  No  longer  is 
there  the  thought  that  the  way  to 
make  money  on  a  farm  is  to  hike 
land  prices  and  forget  about  per- 


Win 


The  nation,  or  group  of  nations, 
that  can  produce  the  most  is 
going  to  win  this  war. 
— Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 


manency  of  home  and  family,  soil, 
and  productivity. 

We  mean  to  profit  from  experi- 
ence and  come  out  of  this  situation 
with  no  more  headaches  than  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  will  continue  to 
make  real-estate  loans  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  normal  productive 
capacity  of  the  farm.  We  are  urg- 
ing our  present  borrowers  to  make 
as  rapid  payments  as  they  can  out 
of  current  income  against  the  days 
when  payments  may  be  harder  to 
make. 

Throughout  much  of  their  lend- 
ing history,  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  have  adhered  to  a  policy 
of  lending  on  the  basis  of  normal 
values.  As  a  result,  farms  ap- 
praised by  the  FCA  have  been 
valued  on  the  basis  of  their  use  in 
farming  and  not  on  a  possible 
speculative  rise  in  land  values,  or 
either  inflated  or  deflated  market 
value.  Lending  on  normal  values 
during  the  period  of  low  prices 
proved  a  welcome  device  for  stabi- 
lizing market  values  and  in  provid- 
ing aid  for  distressed  mortgagors. 
Similarly,  in  a  period  of  rising 
prices,  the  retention  of  this  program 
of  lending  on  a  normal-value  basis 
may  tend  to  prevent  price  inflation 
from  bringing  about  a  bull  market 
in  farms. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  pre- 
payment of  mortgage  indebtedness, 
FCA  borrowers  are  being  offered  a 
special  inducement  to  set  up  a 
"future  payment  fund."  Money 
placed  by  farmers  in  this  fund  can 
be  applied  to  the  more  rapid  retire- 
ment of  the  loan  or  held  to  meet 
payments  at  a  later  date.  These 
funds  will  draw  interest  at  the  rate 
at  which  borrowers  pay  interest  on 
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their  loans,  which  in  most  cases 
amounts  to  3V2  percent.  The  Land 
Banks  have  always  permitted  the 
repayment  of  loans  as  rapidly  as  the 
borrowers  desire  to  make  them;  at 
a  time  like  this,  that  is  a  desirable 
policy  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  borrower  and  good  business  for 
the  lender. 

American  agriculture  today  faces 
one  of  its  biggest  jobs  in  adjusting 
production  to  defense  needs.  Suffi- 
cient credit  to  meet  the  vital  needs 
of  agriculture  in  producing  goods 
for  use  in  our  war  effort  must  be 
made  available. 

Here  is  also  an  opportunity  to  aid 
agriculture  to  bring  about  a  long 
needed  shift  from  unprofitable  and 
chronic  surplus  crops  into  more 
profitable  production  and  sources  of 
income.  No  good  purpose,  how- 
ever, will  be  served  if  all  we  do  is 
help  farmers  bid  against  one  an- 
other for  the  same  product  and 
thereby  raise  prices.  While  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
speculative  increases  in  production 
by  farmers  not  properly  equipped, 
sound  loans  bearing  a  proper  re- 
lationship to  prospective  income- 
producing  capacity  can  now  be 
made.  In  making  loans,  we  should 
encourage  needed  adjustments  to 
permanent  changes  in  our  agricul- 
tural production. 

There  is  need  for  an  educational 
program  among  local  borrowers 
and  farmers  generally,  putting  them 
on  the  alert  to  the  dangers  in  the 
present  situation.  Included  in  such 
a  program  should  be  measures  that 
encourage  farmers  to  build  reserves 
against  rainy  days  when  incomes 
may  not  be  so  high. 

At  least  five  primary  objectives 
should  be  emphasized: 

To  make  normal  values  a  pri- 


mary factor  in  all  appraisals  for 
farm  real  estate  loans.  Our  experi- 
ence shows  this  to  be  the  soundest 
basis  of  appraisal  in  a  situation  like 
the  one  now  confronting  us. 

To  impress  upon  present  borrow- 
ers the  wisdom  of  making  use  of 
higher  incomes  now  available  for 
the  repayment  of  existing  debts. 
This  will  be  a  factor  in  preventing 
inflation. 

To  encourage  farmers  to  build  re- 
serves out  of  higher  incomes  today 
to  bridge  the  period  when  incomes 
are  not  so  high,  by  offering  induce- 
ments to  borrowers  to  accumulate 
funds  to  meet  future  payments. 
We  should  seek  by  this  or  other 
means  to  discourage  speculative  ex- 
pansion in  the  face  of  farm  prices. 

To  avoid  fostering  speculative  in- 
creases in  production,  although  at 
the  same  time  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  needs  for 
extending  credit  to  the  farmers  for 
making  sound  and  necessary  shifts 
and  increases  in  production  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  food  for  defense 
program. 

To  encourage  the  sound  use  of 
credit  to  foster  a  better  balanced 
agriculture  that  yields  a  higher  and 
a  more  secure  standard  of  living  to 
the  family  farm. 

Talking  cannot  stem  the  deluge 
that  may  be  unloosed  upon  us  by 
runaway  prices.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  there  is  some  hope  of  keeping 
the  price  rise  from  getting  out  of 
control.  By  adhering  to  a  program 
of  lending  on  the  basis  of  normal 
values,  discouraging  speculative  ex- 
pansion in  the  farm  plant  and  in 
production,  and  encouraging  the 
more  rapid  reduction  of  debt  out 
of  current  incomes,  agriculture  will 
have  thrown  a  heavy  anchor  to  the 
windward. 
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Who  are  the  Laborers 


ON  OUR  FARMS  ? 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HAM.  An  economist  and  student  of  farm  labor 
conditions  argues  that  our  looseness  of  expression  about  the 
"tenure  status"  of  agricultural  workers  does  those  hired  men  a 
distinct  disservice. 


WHEN  IS  a  laborer  not  a 
laborer?    The  answer 
used  to  be:  When  he  is  on 
a  farm.  On  a  farm  in  the 
j  United  States  most  of  the  work  is 
!  done  by  the  farm  operator  and 
;  members  of  his  family.    They  are 
the  real  farm  laborers.   Hired  men 
are  incidental. 
'     In  recent  days  this  commentary 
;  on  the  farm-labor  situation  has  been 
;  interestingly    supplemented.     It  is 
:  now  asserted  that  on  a  farm  even 
the  hired  men,  regular  and  seasonal, 
are  not  like  hired  workers  in  non- 
agricultural  industries.  On  the  farm 
the  hired  worker  has  "tenure  status." 
He  is  a  member  of  a  "tenure  group." 
Like  a  farm  owner  or  a  tenant,  he 
has  "rights  in  the  land."    He  be- 
longs to  the  land-holding  hierarchy 
and  is  not  merely  a  member  of  the 
working  class. 

To  this  view  the  casual  reply 
might  be:  What  of  it?  Surely  no 
one  supposes  that  mere  classification 
will  affect  for  better  or  worse  the 
level  of  living  either  of  the  itinerant 
harvest  hands  or  the  hired  worker 
on  the  family  farm.  One  may  even 
chuckle  at  the  emptiness  of  a  ges- 
ture that  purports  to  bestow  "tenure 
status"  upon  the  seasonal  worker 
whose  only  "right"  in  the  land  con- 


sists of  the  right  to  come  upon  the 
farm  in  order  to  perform  the  work 
he  was  hired  to  do.  A  similar 
"right"  factory  workers  have,  ap- 
parendy,  although  legal  decisions 
outlawing  "sit-down  strikes"  indi- 
cate its  limitations.  So  far  no  one 
has  thought  of  creating  "tenure 
status"  for  factory  workers  out  of  it. 

And  yet  the  effort  to  portray 
hired  farm  workers  as  more  than 
mere  employees  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. One  may  be  sure  that  any 
attempt  to  put  farm  laborers  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  apart  from  other 
wage  workers,  is  likely  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  deny 
to  hired  farm  workers  the  legis- 
lative protection  extended  to  in- 
dustrial employees. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  interesting  re- 
versal of  the  usual  view  of  the 
historic  process,  that  agricultural 
workers  in  America  are  now  being 
dowered  with  the  "rights"  of  "sta- 
tus," while  elsewhere,  in  western 
countries,  they  have  only  just  suc- 
ceeded in  casting  off  the  status 
disabilities  which  prevented  them 
from  securing  equal  treatment  with 
industrial  workers. 

This  view  of  farm  laborers  as  hav- 
ing tenure  rights  in  land  is  set  forth 
in  a  recent  study  of  farm  tenancy 
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in  Louisiana.  "Farm  tenure"  is  de- 
fined as  "man's  relation  to  the  land." 
The  "tenure  groups"  are  three: 
Owners,  tenants,  and  laborers.  "The 
essential  difference  in  these  cate- 
gories is  in  the  amount  of  control 
over  the  use  of  land  and  the  instru- 
ments of  production"  1  (p.  5,  Pro- 
cedure). It  is  stated  that  migratory 
seasonal  laborers  "have  very  few 
rights  in  the  land;" 1  the  nature  of 
these  few  rights,  however,  is  not  set 
forth.  The  more  substantial  rights 
in  the  land  with  which  nonmigra- 
tory  seasonal  and  nonseasonal  labor- 
ers are,  by  implication,  endowed,  are 
likewise  not  described. 

The  definition  of  the  word  "ten- 
ure" merely  as  "involving  man's 
relation  to  the  land"  3  is  a  regrettable 
debasement  of  our  verbal  coinage. 
Thus,  defined,  all  of  us  have  tenure 
status  and  belong  to  tenure  groups. 

Tenure  and  Property 

Not  only  the  casual  laborer,  but 
the  tramp  who  walks  over  the  land, 
even  the  airman  who  flies  overhead, 
has  a  "relation  to  the  land."  By 
all  authority  the  word  means  more 
than  this.  According  to  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  (1929 
ed.)  "tenure"  means  "the  act  or 
right  of  holding,  as  property,  espe- 
cially real  estate.  *  *  *  Tenure 
*  *  *  is  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  property  in  land." 


1  Ramsey,  Ralph  J.,  and  Hoffsommer, 
Harold  C,  Procedure  in  Delineating  Types 
of  Tenancy  Areas  in  Louisiana,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta., 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  1941,  p.  2.  Farm 
Tenancy  in  Louisiana,  same  authors,  Feb. 
1941,  p.  3- 

Farm  Tenancy  in  Louisiana,  p.  4. 

s  Farm  Tenancy  in  Louisiana,  p.  3. 


With  this  definition  the  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  the  Funk  and  Wagnall's 
New  Standard  Dictionary  agree. 
Ely  and  Wehrwein  say  in  their 
"Land  Economics"  that  "whenever 
a  landlord  and  a  tenant  have  shared 
rights  in  a  given  tract  of  land  or  real 
estate,  they  are  considered  to  hold 
a  kind  of  qualified  tenure"  (p.  81). 
"The  mere  fact  that  land  is  used  or 
cultivated  by  a  person  other  than  an 
owner  does  not  mean  legal  landlord- 
tenant  relationships.  The  laborer 
working  for  a  farmer  has  no  rights 
in  the  land  as  such.  If  the  right  of 
possession  is  not  conveyed  by  the 
owner,  a  tenancy  or  lesser  estate  is 
not  created.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  differences  between  the 
sharecropper  and  the  tenant.  The 
cropper,  though  a  cultivator  of  the 
land,  is  not  a  legal  tenant,  but  a 
laborer,  with  no  rights  in  the  land 
and  rights  to  the  livestock  or  crops 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  servant's  lien 
for  wages"  (pages  81-82). 

By  any  rational  use  of  the  word 
"tenure"  therefore,  hired  farm  labor- 
ers cannot  be  said  to  have  "tenure 
status."  Like  wage  earners  in  fac- 
tory, mill,  and  mine,  they  derive 
their  status  from  a  contract  of  em- 
ployment. The  deciding  factor  is 
not  the  relationship  of  the  laborer  to 
the  land  but  his  relationship  to  his 
employer.  A  tenant,  by  contract,  is 
given  a  degree  of  control  over  land; 
a  laborer,  by  contract,  formal  or  im- 
plied, is  given  no  such  control.  The 
contract  of  the  laborer  defines  what 
the  worker  is  to  do  and  what  he  is  to 
be  paid  for  such  performance;  it  rep- 
resents a  sale  of  his  labor  power. 

By  this  contract,  as  a  part  of  his 
payment,  the  laborer  may  be  given 
possession  of  and  control  over  a  plot 
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I  of  land  on  which  to  raise  potatoes  or 
I  keep  a  cow;  this  fact  does  not  de- 
&\  tract  from  his  employee  status.  Such 
|J  control  of  land  bears  no  significant 
I  relation  to  control  over  the  basic  land 
1  resources  of  the  farm,  out  of  which 
I  the  income,  if  any,  of  the  farm  op- 
I  erator  is  derived.    Whether  he  be 
I  given  potatoes  direct,  or  the  land  on 
which  to  grow  potatoes,  the  laborer 
is  receiving  payment  in  the  form  of 
perquisites. 

Perquisites,  whether  in  the  case  of 
the  farm  laborer,  or  of  the  kitchen 
help  "toting"  supplies  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  are  part  of  wages.  The 
wages  are  payment  for  performance 
of  labor.  Neither  the  hired  farm 
worker  nor  the  factory  worker  has 
any  control  over  the  conditions  of 
work  other  than  that  involved  in  the 
right  to  quit  rather  than  continue. 
Neither  has  any  control  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  establishment 
is  run.  Status  based  on  rights  in 
land  is  as  lacking  in  the  case  of  the 
farm  wage  worker  as  is  status  based 
on  rights  to  his  machine  or  actual 
place  of  employment  in  the  case  of 
the  factory  worker. 

The  reasons  given  by  Messrs. 
Ramsay  and  Hoffsommer  for  confer- 
ring tenure  status  upon  laborers  are, 
first,  that  "the  focus  of  interest  in 
land  tenure  is  the  relation  of  man  to 
the  land — the  relation  of  all  the  peo- 
ple to  the  land,  not  that  of  a  selected 
few  *  *  *.  Owners,  tenants, 
croppers,  and  laborers  all  have  their 
respective  relations  to  the  land  and 
it  is  the  adjustment  of  all  these  peo- 
ple that  must  be  considered."  The 
second  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  line 
between  the  sharecropper  and  wage 
laborer  classes  is  very  indistinct  and 
that  interchange  between  the  two 
groups  is  constant.    A  third  reason 
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is  that  "all  agricultural  workers, 
whether  owners  or  tenants,  are  poten- 
tial wage  workers." 

And,  finally  it  is  suggested  that 
"some"  individuals  "functions  in  two 
or  in  all  three  of  the  categories  of 
ownership,  tenancy,  and  labor  during 
the  same  year  or  even  at  the  same 
time"  (Procedure,  p.  2). 

These  reasons,  it  is  submitted,  are 
more  notable  for  the  good  intentions 
with  which  they  are  put  forward 
than  for  logic.  Agriculture  is  only 
one  of  several  industries  in  which 
a  man  is  a  wage  earner  today  and 
a  "business  enterpriser"  tomorrow. 
This  interchange  between  the  labor- 
ing and  the  petty-risk-bearing,  man- 
aging groups,  as  well  as  the  lack 
of  clear  economic  and  social  grada- 
tions between  them,  is  character- 
istic of  the  construction  industry,  the 
clothing  industry,  and  others.  Here, 
also,  a  man  may  be  an  owner,  a  ten- 
ant, and  a  wage  earner  in  rapid  suc- 
cession or  at  the  same  time. 

Yet  no  one,  in  regard  to  these  non- 
agricultural  branches,  contends  that 
the  wage  workers  have  status  based 
upon  control  over  capital.  Every- 
where, in  industry  as  in  agriculture, 
employer  and  employee  have  inter- 
ests in  common  and  to  some  degree, 
like  officers  and  able  seamen,  must 
sink  or  swim  together.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  for  denying  a  basic 
distinction  between  them  with  re- 
spect to  control  over  land  and  the 
instruments  of  production.  Owner 
and  tenant  operators  control  the  use 
of  land  and  thus  have  tenure  status; 
hired  farm  workers  have  no  control 
over  the  land  on  which  they  work, 
hence  they  have  no  such  status. 

Surely,  in  order  to  include  farm 
wage  workers  among  the  agricul- 
tural classes  whose  problems  are 
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worthy  of  attention,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  endow  them  with  "rights"  so 
fictitious.  Is  not  the  laborer  worthy 
of  his  hire,  regardless  of  any  "tenure 
status"? 

In  view  of  the  halting  character  of 
this  well-intentioned  effort  to  bring 
the  hired  farm  worker  into  landed 
agricultural  circles,  it  is  distressing 
to  find  that  upon  such  a  flimsy  base 
is  being  erected  a  structure  of  "tenure 
areas." 

Tenure  Areas 

As  regards  the  South,  these  areas 
have  already  attained  the  distinction 
of  a  map.  They  were  described  at 
a  recent  conference  in  Nashville  4  as 
being  delimited  by  reference  to  six 
items,  only  one  of  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
drawing  up  the  map.  This  item 
was  the  "geographical  distribution 
and  relative  density  of  the  several 
tenure  categories,"  among  which  was 
that  of  the  farm  laborers.  The  ten 
"tenure  areas"  of  the  South  include 
three  which  are  described  as  planta- 
tion areas,  "Large,"  "Small,"  and 
"Transition;"  one  described  as  an 
"Intensive  Labor  Area,"  which  in- 
cludes the  plantations  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  Bowl  along  with  fruit  and 
vegetable  areas  in  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Texas  and  is 
divided  into  resident,  migrant,  and 
resident-migrant  subareas;  one 
which  is  put  in  a  class  by  itself  be- 
cause the  owners  are  Indians;  two 
which  are  classified  on  a  basis  of 
farm  size,  and  others  which  rest 


*  "Tenure  Areas  in  the  South"  by  Mar- 
shall Harris,  in  The  People,  The  Land,  and 
The  Church  in  the  Rural  South,  a  study 
prepared  as  a  result  of  a  conference  held  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  May  9,  10,  11,  1941. 
Farm  Foundation,  Chicago,  111. 


upon  such  dissimilar  bases  as  the 
presence  of  "subsistence  owners  and 
tenants,"  and  proximity  to  cities. 
The  last  "tenure  area"  is  labelled 
"Mixed."  This  adjective,  one  rue- 
fully concludes,  appears  to  apply  to 
the  whole  classification. 

The  motives  for  this  attempt  to 
endow  wage  workers  with  tenure 
status  undoubtedly  arose  out  of  a 
recognition  that  in  all  the  social  re- 
form legislation  of  recent  years  the 
farm  laborer  has  been  neglected. 
From  legislation  designed  to  protect 
industrial  labor  he  has  been  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  fear  of  arous- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  farm 
interests. 

A  Question 

The  farm  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  have,  for  the  most  part,  ig- 
nored his  rightful  claims  to  atten- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  highly  commendable  that  writers 
on  rural  welfare  should  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  draw  the  farm 
laborer  more  definitely  into  the  circle 
of  agricultural  interests.  It  is  a  fair 
question,  however,  whether  any- 
thing is  gained  by  trying  to  demon- 
strate a  common  tenure  status. 
Although  farm  owners,  tenants,  and 
laborers  all,  in  varying  degree,  re- 
quire understanding  and  assistance, 
the  methods  of  assisting  them  vary 
widely.  Legislation  and  programs 
to  benefit  the  distressed  owner  or 
tenant  are  likely  to  be  quite  unsuited 
to  the  needs  of  the  hired  farm 
laborer.  Would  it  not  be  more  to 
the  point  to  stress  the  status  of  hired 
farm  workers  as  employees  and  the 
obligations  of  the  employer  towards 
them? 

In  part,  the  farm  wage  workers 
occupy  a  position  like  that  of  the 
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jl  workers  in  the  handicraft  shops  of 
1  previous  centuries;  they  are  few  in 
'  number  and  have  a  highly  personal 

'relationship  to  their  employer.  They 
'  need  little  or  none  of  that  protection 
6  which  is  embodied  in  the  law  and  in 

;the  practices  of  trade  unions. 

0  ■ !  In  part,  however,  in  specialty  crop 
'  areas  and  on  large  scale  farms,  the 

position  of  the  farm  laborer  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  factory 
(worker.  He  works  in  gangs;  his  re- 
jlationship  with  the  employer  is 
f (highly  impersonal;  supervision  over 

1  his  actions  is  complete.  Under  such 
I  circumstances,  talk  of  tenure  status 
I  is  ludicrous,  and  measures  designed 


to  assist  tenants  will  not  help  him. 
Such  workers  require  full  protection 
of  the  law,  as  extended  to  industrial 
workers  in  similar  work,  modified, 
of  course,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of 
agricultural  production.  They  re- 
quire the  safeguard  of  a  heightened 
sense  of  social  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  farm  employers. 

They  may  even  require  the  assist- 
ance of  trade  unions.  Their  wel- 
fare is  dependent  upon  the  terms  of 
their  contract  of  employment,  and 
any  effort  to  blur  the  outlines  of  their 
employee  status  by  developing  a  fic- 
tion of  rights  as  a  "tenure  group"  is 
an  extreme  disservice. 


Wood 

IF  OUR  FARMERS  go  to  work  to  see  that  all  of  us  are  properly  fed — 
themselves  and  their  families  included — the  rest  of  us  will  return  the  invest- 
ment to  them  many  times  over  through  greater  production  and  greater 
prosperity. 

— Thomas  Parhan 

THE  FARMER  sets  the  national  dinner  table,  and  nothing  would  please 
I  him  better  than  to  see  everyone  eating  heartily.  .  .  .    But  agriculture  is  only 
one  part  of  our  national  economy  ...  to  put  over  a  program  of  better 
national  nutrition,  all  the  parts  of  our  economy  will  have  to  pull  together. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 

DEMOCRATIC  DEFENSE  rests  upon  an  educational  process  and  broad 
participation  of  people  throughout  the  country  in  matters  affecting  their 
welfare. 

— Harriet  Elliott 

NO  NATION,  certainly  no  large  nation,  has  ever  truly  conquered  hunger, 
the  oldest  enemy  of  man.  Such  an  aim  is  not  too  high,  such  a  goal  is  not 
too  difficult,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  line  with  our 
tradition  of  pioneering  on  new  frontiers.  It  is  a  particularly  fitting  task  for 
us  in  this  day  when  democracy  should  point  the  way  to  a  new  and  better 
civilization  for  oppressed  peoples  all  over  the  earth. 

— National  Nutrition  Conference 
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Men  of  the  Soil  I 

ELIOT  TO  BENNETT 

By  ANGUS  McDONALD.  Once  the  men  who  worked  to  save 
the  soil  were  called  fanatics,  but  now  those  prophets  are  honored 
in  their  own  country. 


WE  HAVE  HEARD  a 
great  deal  about  how 
Americans  have  been  land 
destroyers,  but  we  have 


heard  very  little  about  the  efforts 
of  the  soil  builders.  Nearly  all  the 
books  you  read  about  the  land  tell 
how  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
rich  virgin  country  and  set  out  to 
cause  as  much  soil  erosion  as  they 
could.  They  cut  down  trees, 
burned  off  land,  plowed  up  and 
down  the  hills  and  did  other  things 
that  encouraged  the  water  and  the 
wind  to  push  the  soil  around. 

Unfortunately  this  is  pretty 
nearly  true.  Our  forefathers  as  a 
rule  were  soil  wasters.  Most  of 
them  did  not  know  and  did  not 
care  about  soil  conservation.  But 
the  story  of  soil  waste  is  not  the 
whole  story. 

Because  while  all  this  soil  waste 
was  going  on,  even  from  the  very 
beginning,  a  small  band  of  intrepid 
soil  conservationists  worked  tire- 
lessly to  save  not  only  the  soil  they 
owned,  but  that  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  good  work  done  by  these 
men  had  no  widespread  effects  on 
agricultural  practice.  Mostly,  they 
were  considered  fanatics.  They 
were  laughed  at  by  their  neighbors 
and  friends.  Why  they  were  called 
fanatics  is  obvious.    They  lived  in 


a  period  when,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
said,  it  was  cheaper  to  clear  a  new 
piece  of  ground  than  to  fertilize  an 
old  piece.  This  continued  tc  be 
true  until  the  last  great  fertile  sec- 
tion of  land  was  opened  to  settle- 
ment about  a  century  later.  It 
seemed  ridiculous,  of  course,  to 
many  of  our  forefathers  that  land 
would  ever  be  scarce  and  that  soil 
erosion  would  ever  become  a  na- 
tional menace. 

But  a  few  men  with  wisdom  and 
vision  looked  into  the  future.  They 
could  imagine,  as  their  neighbors 
could  not,  the  time  when  the  last 
frontier  would  be  crossed  and  there 
would  be  no  new  land  to  turn  to 
when  the  old  was  worn  out. 

The  first  of  these  pioneer  soil 
builders  lived  about  2  centuries  ago. 
His  name  was  Jared  Eliot  and  he 
was  a  minister  and  doctor  of  Kil- 
lingsworth,  Conn.,  who  practiced 
farming  on  the  side.  As  he  rode 
horseback  over  the  countryside,  he 
noticed  the  farms  and  the  way  the 
farmers  farmed.  He  noticed  that 
agriculture  in  his  community  was 
backward.  There  were  no  rota- 
tions, no  planted  meadows,  and  no 
thorough  methods  of  cultivation. 
Most  farmers  considered  manure  a 
nuisance.  They  moved  their  barns 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Yet  Eliot  observed  that  many 
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farmers  were  complaining  of  worn- 
out  land.    And  he,  being  a  thought- 
ful, intelligent  man,  wondered  what 
caused  the  land  to  wear  out.  He 
began  to  think  of  worn-out  land  in 
relation  to  topography.    He  noticed 
that  the  hills,  the  steep  slopes,  be- 
'came  barren  first,  and  he  reasoned 
!i  that  the  water  which  ran  off  the 
hills  with  every  rain  carried  the  soil 
-  jdown  to  the  valleys  below.    He  sug- 
s  gested  that  in  order  to  make  the 
H  old  eroded  hilltops  young  again  the 
I  soil  and  muck  in  the  valleys  and 
swamps  be  restored  to  their  original 
ii  places. 

Eliot  noticed  another  thing  about 
j  soil  erosion.   He  got  a  bucket  of 
j  muddy  water  and  let  the  mud  set- 
|  tie  to  see  how  much  soil  the  water 
D  contained.   When   he  constructed 
1  his  drainage  ditches  he  applied  this 
!  discovery.   He  stilled  the  water  and 
j  let  the  mud  settle,  then  drained  the 
clear  water  off  gradually.  When 
he  wanted  a  ditch  cleaned  out  he 
made  the  water  flow  faster,  so  that 
it  would  carry  out  the  sediment  and 
deposit  it  some  place  where  it  was 
wanted. 

Jared  Eliot  made  many  other  ex- 
periments. He  tried  out  many  of 
the  English  rotations.  English  agri- 
culture was  much  more  advanced 
than  was  American  agriculture  at 
that  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  farm- 
ers, Eliot  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experiments — the  first  book  on 
American  agriculture.,  It  was  pub- 
lished about  1750  and  some  of  the 
soil-saving  principles  he  advocated 
are  still  practiced  today. 

One  of  those  who  read  Eliot's 
books  was  Samuel  Deane,  also  a 
minister  and  farmer.  He  became 
so  interested  in  improved  methods 


of  farming  that  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  he  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Gorham,  Massachusetts,  and 
devoted  all  his  time  to  agriculture. 
Deane  not  only  applied  all  of 
Eliot's  ideas,  but  some  of  his  own. 
He,  too,  had  noticed  erosion  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to 
comment  on  how  gullies  interfered 
with  plowing. 

To  prevent  soil  washing,  he  ran 
contour  furrows  on  all  his  sloping 
lands.  He  called  this  ribbing.  On 
pasture  land  he  ran  his  "ribs"  about 
9  feet  apart  and  on  cultivated  land 
about  3  feet.  Deane  noticed  "sand 
floods"  which  came  from  wind- 
eroded  hilltops.  He  said  that  locust 
trees  should  be  planted  to  tie  down 
the  soil. 

Deane  experimented  so  much  he 
decided  to  write  up  his  ideas  and 
the  result  was  the  New  England 
Farmer,  published  first  in  1790  and 
many  times  thereafter. 

During  the  time  Eliot  and  Deane 
were  writing  and  being  read,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against 
book  farmers.  The  average  farmer 
of  the  1 8th  and  early  19th  centuries 
could  not  believe  that  an  educated 
man  knew  how  to  farm.  So  al- 
though a  few  farmers  read  these 
books,  most  did  not,  and  persisted 
in  their  old  ways.  Solomon  Drown, 
another  New  Englander,  felt  that 
next  to  the  "ruinous"  crop  system 
this  prejudice  among  farmers  was 
the  greatest  cause  of  erosion. 

Solomon  Drown 

In  Drown's  book  on  agriculture 
(1824)  he  said  that  the  grain  crop 
system  of  New  England  was  bad  for 
the  land.  He  advocated  root  and 
leguminous  crops  and  grasses, 
which    he    called    green  crops. 
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Drown  also  noticed  that  consider- 
able land  was  eroded  by  the  wind. 
He  said  that  the  only  way  to  renew 
the  fertility  of  this  land  was  by 
green  manures. 

Interest  in  soil  erosion  in  the 
early  days  was  not  limited  to  New 
England.  Even  more  interest  was 
shown  in  the  South,  where  soil 
erosion  was  worse.  Among  the 
soil  savers  were  Washington,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Jefferson,  whose  interest 
in  soil  washing  is  well  known. 
(See  A.  R.  Hall's  pamphlet,  Early 
Erosion  Control  Practices  in  Vir- 
ginia, Miscellaneous  Publication  256, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

John  Taylor  had  even  a  greater 
interest  in  the  soil  than  these  men. 
He  was  not  only  a  farmer  but  a 
philosopher  who  believed  that  a 
nation  of  free  farmers  was  a  good 
nation  and  that  a  nation  of  city 
dwellers  was  a  bad  one. 

John  Taylor 

Taylor  believed  that  the  commer- 
cial class  had  got  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  had  made  the  farmers 
poor  by  currency  juggling,  taxes, 
and  tariffs.  Therefore  Taylor 
thought  the  farmers  should  get  to- 
gether politically  and  kick  out  the 
city  politicians.  The  cause  of 
ruined  hillsides  and  clogged  streams 
may  be  found,  he  said,  in  oppres- 
sive laws. 

The  farmers  could  also  better 
their  lot  by  adopting  the  enclosing 
system,  a  system  of  penning  and  bed- 
ding stock  so  that  a  lot  of  manure 
and  vegetable  matter  would  be  made. 
Taylor  also  originated  a  way  to  stop 
gullies  by  filling  them  with  green 
bushes  and  by  covering  them  with 
dirt. 

Taylor    and    other  Southerners 

M 


who  talked  about  erosion  were  all 
well  -  to  -  do  men.  Consequently 
some  of  their  erosion  control  meth- 
ods were  too  expensive  for  common 
farmers.  John  Lorain,  who  lived 
about  the  same  time  as  Taylor  and 
who  was  either  unknown  or  snub- 
bed by  the  gentleman  farmers,  com- 
plained about  these  expensive  ex- 
periments. 

He  was  something  of  a  grouch 
because  in  his  work  on  agriculture 
(Nature  and  Reason  Harmonized 
in  the  Practice  of  Husbandry)  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  1825,  he 
runs  down  every  other  agricultural 
writer.  However,  his  ideas  were 
good.  He  said  that  the  farmer's 
only  way  out  was  grass  and  live- 
stock, and  that  he  must  also  realize 
that  he  had  to  make  a  living. 
Lorain  also  said  that  when  a  poor 
farmer  controlled  erosion  cheaply 
nobody  heard  of  it,  but  that  when 
a  rich  farmer  made  land  rich  by 
spending  more  than  it  was  worth, 
a  great  noise  was  heard. 

Lorain  was  one  of  the  few  men  to 
complain  about  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  timber.  He  said  that  the 
American  farmer  had  a  mania  for 
chopping  down  trees  and  plowing 
up  land.  And  that  he  wouldn't 
stop  until  he  reached  the  Pacific. 
Then,  the  farmers  will  be  sorry, 
but  it  will  be  too  late  and,  added 
Lorain,  it  will  serve  them  right. 
Nature,  said  Lorain,  has  worked 
hard  making  good  soil  and  now 
man  has  come  along  and  upset  the 
natural  balance  and  the  result  will 
be  that  this  "insatiable  monster" 
(erosion)  will  devour  us  all.  So 
far  as  I  know  Lorain  was  the  first 
writer  to  use  the  phrase  "natural 
balance." 

His  book,  by  the  way,  which  is 
out  of  print,  is  one  of  the  best  I 
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Programs 

Success  of  postwar  economic  ar- 
rangements depends  on  a  larger 
sense  of  common  interest  among 
economic  groups  and  among 
nations,  and  on  specific  organi- 
zation and  programs  for  giving 
effect  to  the  common  interest. 

— Eric  Englund 


ever  read.  He  has  a  lot  of  good 
recommendations  in  it,  including 
contour  plowing,  ridging,  "soiling," 
draining,  and  rotations. 

Isaac  Hill 

All  of  these  men  were  interested 
in  soil  washing,  but  none  mentioned 
mass  movement.  Isaac  Hill,  a  New 
Hampshire  editor  and  politician,  be- 
came interested  in  this  and  after 
observing  the  numerous  New 
Hampshire  slides  decided  that,  like 
soil  wash,  they  were  caused  by  land 
abuse. 

He  said  that  burning  the  natural 
vegetation  and  overpasturing  caused 
slides  and  that  this  was  all  a  part 
of  the  cycle  of  frontier  exploitation. 
Every  new  country,  he  said,  went 
through  such  a  period  when  land 
was  cheap.  But  he  believed  that  by 
means  of  education  the  land  waste 
could  be  stopped.  So  he  wrote  an 
article  or  two  on  soil  conservation 
in  almost  every  issue  of  his  farm 
journal. 

All  of  these  men  of  the  soil  knew 


about  contour  plowing  but  none  be- 
lieved it  was  the  cure-all  for  soil 
erosion.  Nicholas  Sorsby  of  Ala- 
bama, whose  little  book  {Horizontal 
Plowing  and  Hillside  Ditching, 
i860)  was  the  first  on  soil  erosion 
to  be  published  in  the  United 
States,  thought  that  soil  wash  could 
be  stopped  on  all  but  very  steep 
cultivated  slopes  by  horizontal 
plowing  and  hillside  ditching  or 
by  a  combination  of  both.  Many 
sloping  hillsides  were  ditched  be- 
cause of  his  efforts  and  the  efforts 
of  those  who  shared  his  views. 
The  terrace  of  today  is  the  grand- 
child of  the  hillside  ditch. 

Every  conservationist  found  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  work  of  other 
conservationists. 

Edmund  Ruffin,  who  lived  in 
Virginia,  soon  found  that  John  Tay- 
lor's system  wouldn't  work  on  his 
farm.  He  tried  other  ways  to  stop 
erosion,  but  none  seemed  to  do 
much  good.  His  farm  was  so 
eroded  he  couldn't  get  anything  to 
grow  on  it.  Consequently  he 
couldn't  hold  the  soil  down.  Then 
he  began  experimenting  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  (mainly  in  the  form 
of  marl)  and  finally  decided  after 
20  years  of  painstaking  experiments 
that  just  the  right  proportion  of 
marl  and  manure  was  the  key  that 
would  unlock  soil  fertility. 

Ruffin's  work  on  soils  was  the 
first  in  the  country  that  showed  that 
soil  was  not  a  mere  mechanical 
combination  of  various  elements. 
He  even  anticipated  modern  dis- 
coveries to  some  extent.  Ruffin's 
writings  and  practices  indicate  that 
he  believed  that  the  South  had  been 
made  poor  by  soil  erosion  and  that 
its  only  hope  of  competing  with  the 
North  lay  in  making  the  land  rich 
again.    He  was  an  ardent  Southern 
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nationalist  and  killed  himself  when 
the  South  lost  the  war. 

Nathaniel  Shaler 

None  of  these  men  learned  to  b** 
scientific  in  any  university.  After 
the  Civil  War  men  gained  knowl- 
edge about  the  earth  and  its  for- 
mation and  for  the  first  time  there 
was  a  geological  science  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  Ameri- 
can geologists  who  became  inter- 
ested in  soil  erosion  was  Nathaniel 
Shaler,  who  lived  from  1841  to 
1906.  He  wrote  many  books  about 
the  earth;  fortunately  he  had  the 
knack  of  writing  so  people  could 
understand  what  he  wrote. 

Happily  Shaler  was  not  merely 
interested  in  rocks  and  how  it  took 
nature  millions  of  years  to  put  them 
together  and  take  them  apart.  He 
roughly  classified  soils  on  the  basis 
of  their  slope  and  consequent  erodi- 
bility,  something  which  we  have 
only  recently  come  to  do,  and  he 
studied  erosion  and,  like  other 
thoughtful  men,  became  alarmed 
about  it. 

He  said  that  8,000  square  miles 
of  soil  south  of  the  Ohio  and  James 
Rivers  was  so  eroded  it  would  not 
raise  crops  of  any  kind  and  that 
1,500  square  miles  of  it  could  not 
ever  be  reclaimed.  Shaler  traced 
clear  streams  to  their  sources  and 
found  that  their  watersheds  had  not 
been  plowed.  The  main  thing  to 
be  done,  he  said,  was  to  educate  the 
American  people  and  make  diem 
realize  the  danger  of  erosion. 
Shaler  also  said  that  the  care  of  the 
soil  should  be  the  government's  re- 
sponsibility. After  all,  he  said,  if 
the  soil  were  gone  the  government 
and  everything  else  would  go 
with  it. 
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W.  G.  McGee 

The  man  who  aroused  most  in- 
terest in  erosion  after  Shaler  was 
W.  G.  McGee,  who  was  almost  a 
genius.  He  had  no  formal  educa- 
tion, yet  he  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most American  geologists  and  eth- 
nologists. His  bulletin  (Soil  Ero- 
sion, 191 1 ),  has  in  it  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  I  ever  read. 
Although  his  figures  of  speech,  such 
as  "Each  streamlet  reached  a 
hundred  arms  into  the  hills,  each 
arm  grasped  with  its  hundred  fin- 
gers a  hundred  shreds  of  soil,"  may 
not  be  accurate,  he  furnished  us  a 
picture  of  erosion  such  as  no  other 
scientist  has  ever  done. 

McGee  was  not  only  concerned 
with  the  way  in  which  water  de- 
voured soil,  but  with  its  economic 
effects.  He  estimated  that  100,000 
farms  had  been  ruined  by  soil  ero- 
sion. Much  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  interest  in  natural  re- 
sources was  stimulated  by  McGee, 
and  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  has  done 
more  to  conserve  the  Nation's  for- 
ests than  any  other  man.  It  was 
at  McGee's  suggestion  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors  was 
called  in  1908.  This  date  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  conservation 
movement,  and  also  roughly  marked 
the  date  when  Hugh  Bennett  began 
his  investigations  of  soil  erosion. 

Hugh  Bennett 

As  a  boy  in  North  Carolina,  Ben- 
nett had  become  familiar  with  soil 
erosion.,  He  had  helped  his  father 
lay  off  terrace  lines  and  he  had 
noticed  soil  washing  when,  year  after 
year,  he  worked  in  the  sloping  cot- 
ton fields.  In  1905,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  got  him  to  make 
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a  soil  survey  of  Louisa  County,  Va., 
to  find  out  why  the  land  was  so 
poor.  Bennett  found  that  the  ef- 
fects of  sheet  washing  had  impover- 
ished much  of  the  land  of  that 
locality. 

From  one  area  to  another  Ben- 
nett went  and  he  usually  found 
that  the  same  disease  was  wasting 
away  the  land.  Then  he  started 
preaching  and  writing  and  talking 
about  soil  erosion  as  had  his  pre- 
decessors who  did  not  have  as  much 
knowledge  about  the  soil  as  he  did, 
nor  as  much  persistence.  Hugh 
Bennett  knew  more  about  soil  ero- 
sion than  any  man,  and  he  had  the 
ability  to  convince  people. 

But  he  had  a  hard  time.  Other 
scientists  did  not  share  his  views. 
They  were  more  interested  in  other 
aspects  of  the  soil,  such  as  soil 
classification.  One  of  them  even 
said  in  1909  that  the  soil  was  "our 
one  indestructible  asset."  (Bulletin 
55,  page  66,  Bureau  of  Soils,  1909.) 
And  all  this  time  Bennett  was  prov- 
ing the  ground  under  our  feet  was 
gradually  wasting  away.  Years 
passed  and  Bennett  kept  up  his 
work.  He  wrote  and  talked  one 
subject — the  dangers  of  soil  erosion 


and  the  necessity  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  stop  it. 

Others  became  interested  in 
erosion.  Men  like  C.  E.  Ramser  and 
M.  L.  Nichols  started  experimenting 
with  terraces.  One  of  the  first  ero- 
sion control  stations  was  established 
in  1 92 1  in  Alabama  under  Nichols, 
and  he  worked  on  his  broad-base 
terrace.  Then  in  1928  Hugh  Ben- 
nett went  before  a  House  Commit- 
tee, and  in  1929  a  small  appropria- 
tion to  prevent  erosion  was  made. 
The  work  of  Bennett  and  others 
began  to  bring  results,  and  even- 
tually the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
was  established.  Today  millions  of 
farmers  are  cooperating  with  the 
Government  in  stopping  erosion. 

Now  the  fanatics  are  no  longer 
fanatics.  A  soil  conservation 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  in 
his  own  country.  A  man  is  no 
longer  jeered  at  when  he  points  to 
a  gully  and  says  the  country  is  go- 
ing to  rack  and  ruin.  I  believe  that 
all  the  work  of  all  the  men  I  have 
mentioned  here  was  important.  I 
believe  that  if  they,  from  Eliot  to 
Ruffin  to  Bennett,  had  not  talked 
and  written  about  soil  erosion  we 
would  not  have  come  nearly  as  far  as 
we  have  in  soil  conservation. 


Precious  soil,  I  say  to  myself,  by  what  singular  custom  of  law  is 
it  that  thou  wast  made  to  constitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder? 
What  should  we  American  farmers  be  without  the  distinct  posses- 
sion of  that  soil?  It  feeds,  it  clothes  us,  from  it  we  draw  even  a 
great  exuberancy,  our  best  meat,  our  richest  drin\;  the  very  honey 
of  our  bees  comes  from  this  privileged  spot.  No  wonder  we 
should  thus  cherish  its  possession. 

— Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,  1782 
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The  Stump  Lands  Bloom 

IN  FLATHEAD  VALLEY 

By  DORR  SKEELS.  Where  the  lumberman's  saw  left  a  waste 
of  stumps,  300  families  that  fled  the  stricken  Great  Plains  in 
drought  have  put  together  Department  of  Agriculture  help  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows  to  get  a  new  start.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
pattern  that  opens  new  avenues  elsewhere,  the  author  says. 


UP  IN  THE  Flathead 
Valley  of  Montana,  just 
over  the  Continental  Di- 
vide from  the  arid  lands  of 


the  northern  Great  Plains,  a  group  of 
farm  families  has  banded  together 
to  grub  security  from  one  of  Amer- 
ica's last  frontiers — the  stump  lands. 
They  are  but  a  remnant  of  the  thou- 
sands of  farm  families,  who,  bank- 
rupt and  discouraged  after  years  of 
drought  and  low  prices,  gathered 
their  possessions  and  turned  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  a  new  start. 

And  a  new  start  they  are  getting, 
too.  They  are  eating  more  and  bet- 
ter food  than  they  have  for  years, 
slowly  improving  their  homes.  Each 
year  finds  a  few  more  acres  added  to 
their  farms.  The  results  they  have 
achieved  thus  far  may  be  attributed 
to  days  and  weeks  and  months  of 
grueling  labor,  a  little  financial  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and. 
most  of  all,  cooperation  among 
themselves. 

In  the  old  days  the  Flathead  coun- 
try was  a  recreation  spot  for  the 
Indians  who  came  there  to  rest  after 
arduous  buffalo  hunts  on  the  Plains 
and  to  fish  in  the  cold  blue  waters  of 
Flathead  Lake.    The  lake  is  the 

i3 


southern  boundary  of  the  rather  nar 
row  valley  nesding  at  the  foot  of  th 
Continental  Divide  on  the  east,  th 
Wolf  Mountain  Range  on  the  wes 
and  the  Whitefish  Range  on  th 
north. 

After  the  Indians  came  the  tra~ 
pers  and  then  the  loggers,  slashin 
their  way  to  the  vast  fir  forests  of  the 
Pacific.  When  the  lumber  crews 
passed  on  to  the  West,  they  left  the 
Flathead  Valley  a  land  of  stumps. 

About  50  years  ago  the  farmer  and 
his  plow  appeared.  The  first  fam- 
ilies chose  the  lands  with  the  fewest 
stumps.  These  were  not  the  best 
lands  for  agriculture,  but  they  were 
the  easiest  to  clear.  Farm  families 
continued  to  trickle  into  the  valley. 
Some  made  a  fair  living.  Some 
drifted  on  to  other  lands  or  into  the 
three  principal  towns  of  the  valley — 
Kalispell,  Whitefish,  and  Columbia 
Falls. 

Then  10  or  12  years  ago  the  trickle 
became  a  torrent.  Burned  out  on 
the  Plains,  about  500  or  600  farm 
families  poured  into  the  green,  moist 
valley.  Their  mode  of  transporta- 
tion was  a  measure  of  their  bankroll. 
Some  came  by  train  with  their  farm 
machinery  and  a  bit  of  capital.  Some 
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by  foot — hitch-hiking  with  only  the 
possessions  they  could  carry.  They 
were  all  farmers,  and  the  bond  of 
destitution  drew  them  together. 
Some  were  able  to  obtain  land  almost 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  valley, 
either  by  purchase  or  lease.  Some 
were  compelled  to  live  in  town,  sup- 
i  ported  by  WPA  employment  or  some 
i  other  form  of  public  assistance. 

The  living  conditions  of  the  fam- 
ilies that  settled  on  farm  land  in  the 
county  were  poor.  Often  the  houses 
were  put  up  for  temporary  use,  were 
badly  constructed,  and  cold.  Some 
of  the  families  started  to  build  frame 
houses,  but  ran  out  of  money.  Part 
of  the  building  failure  was  due  to 
ignorance  of  use  of  native  materials. 
Most  of  the  families  were  short  of 
bedding  and  furniture.  Some  had 
physical  disabilities  and  no  money 
for  a  doctor.  Several  families  with 
children  suffered  from  malnutrition. 
In  some  parts  of  the  county,  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  wells  and 
some  families  hauled  river  water. 
Most  of  the  sanitary  facilities  were 
inadequate. 

The  farmers  realized  almost  from 
the  beginning  that  they  must  work 
cooperatively  in  their  farming  and 
in  their  home  building.  In  October 
1939  they  asked  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  for  a  loan  that  would 
assist  them  to  help  themselves.  The 
FSA  approved  a  loan,  and  the  coop- 
erative group  became  the  Flathead 
Improvement  Association.  Just  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  association 
was  formed,  a  detailed  working  plan 
was  laid  down.  The  program  was 
new  and  untried  and  at  first  was  a 
matter  of  "feeling  the  way."  Three 
main  objectives,  however,  were  set 

1.  Only   families   having  sound 


land  tenure  could  be  assisted  in  this 
family  rehabilitation-land  reclama- 
tion project.  This  tenure  must 
needs  be  either  clear  title  or  a  sub- 
stantial equity,  based  upon  purchase 
contract  or  mortgaged  title  of  fair 
condition. 

2.  There  must  be  satisfactory  con- 
ditions within  the  family:  able- 
bodied  workers,  harmonious  do- 
mestic relations,  evidence  of  ambi- 
tion, and  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

3.  A  sufficient  area  of  good  soil. 

Clearing:  The  Big  Need 

The  first  and  last  of  these  three 
could  in  many  cases  be  remedied. 
Opportunity  for  title  and  acreage  re- 
adjustment were  seen,  for  land  im- 
provement, draining,  leveling,  de- 
velopment of  water  facilities,  orchard 
planting,  and  oddly  enough  perhaps, 
for  forest  planting.  Urgent  need  for 
sanitation  and  housing  improve- 
ments were  foreseen.  The  big,  all- 
important  need  was  for  land  clearing 
and  stump  removal. 

Since  most  of  the  farmers  had 
abandoned  the  production  of  wheat 
in  the  Great  Plains  area,  no  eco- 
nomic error  would  be  committed  in 
assisting  them  in  the  reclamation  of 
small  "family-type"  farm  areas  for 
home  food  production,  dairying,  and 
general  farming.  Likewise,  since 
for  the  most  part  these  farmers 
would  practice  forestry  and  market 
forest  products  from  the  portions  of 
their  lands  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
ture, clearing  of  lands  principally 
valuable  for  agriculture  appeared 
wise.  Good  precedent  for  this  was 
found  in  the  Forest  Homestead  Act 
of  Congress  of  June  11, 1906.  More- 
over, early  in  the  program  the  coop- 
eration of  all  these  farmers  was 
pledged  to  the  United  States  Forest 
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Service  and  these  people  form  an 
important  group  for  fire  fighting  and 
other  measures  of  forest  protection 
and  conservation  in  the  public  forest 
to  which  they  are  adjacent. 

At  one  time  or  another,  300  fam- 
ilies have  been  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. Of  them,  34  were  included  for 
land-clearing  grants  for  powder  and 
bulldozer  help  only.  The  greatest 
number  carried  on  the  project  rolls 
at  any  one  time  was  194  in  the 
month  of  February  1940. 

The  situation  of  225  families  has 
been  studied.  They  are  those  where 
family  conditions,  tenure  of  land, 
quality  and  sizes  of  acreage,  and 
other  circumstances  show  the  fam- 
ilies possible  of  rehabilitation. 
'  The  total  acreage  of  land  held  by 
these  225  families  is  18,923  acres,  or 
an  average  of  84 l/z  acres  per  family. 
Eighteen  families  have  an  average  of 
299  acres  per  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  23  families  have  an  average  of 
8%  acres  per  unit.  Each  family 
averages  4.35  persons.  Eliminating 
the  18  largest  and  the  23  smallest 
farms,  the  average  unit  per  family  is 
73  54  acres.  Some  of  the  families 
have  deeds  and  clear  titles,  others  are 
buying  under  contract  or  mortgage, 
others  are  leasing.  Families  that  ob- 
tain satisfactory  tenure  contracts  can 
be  helped  by  the  program,  since  FSA 
has  found  ultimate  rehabilitation  is 
possible  with  secure  tenure. 

A  Sturdy  People 

Accomplishments  under  the  pro- 
gram were  noticeable  from  the  start. 
The  people  were  for  the  most  part 
of  hardy  stock  and  ambitious.  They 
were  willing  to  forego  luxuries  and 
would  even  suffer  privations  if  they 
saw  a  chance  to  attain  security.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  FSA  helped  them 
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to  get  the  opportunity  for  doing 
things  for  themselves. 

With  an  FSA  loan  to  the  coop- 
erative, the  families  bought  stump- 
ing powder  and  caps;  bought  and  re- 
paired two  old  bulldozers  from  the 
Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  dam  project  and 
obtained  an  old  sawmill  from  the 
Kalispell  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Two  of  the  farmers  from  Minne- 
sota had  lumbering  experience,  and 
they  were  able  to  direct  the  others  in 
repair  of  the  sawmill  and  in  cutting 
of  timber.  With  another  FSA  loan, 
the  farmers  bought  a  "logging 
chance,"  that  is,  a  growth  of  stand- 
ing timber,  from  the  State  at  a  re- 
duced price.  About  100  men  inter- 
ested in  the  sawmill  co-op  hauled 
logs  from  this  piece  of  forest  land  to 
the  sawmill  with  the  two  tractors. 

Last  year  the  men  manufactured 
600,000  feet  of  lumber  used  in  build- 
ing homes  and  barns.  The  timber 
manufactured  is  fir,  larch,  and  yellow 
pine  of  good  quality.  The  operat- 
ing costs  are  composed  of  about  40 
percent  cash  costs  for  supplies,  re- 
pairs, maintenance,  and  the  like,  and 
about  60  percent  for  labor,  which  is 
furnished  by  the  clients. 

The  usual  practice  has  been  for  the 
farmer  to  work  a  shift  of  15  days. 
Some  men  have  worked  a  shorter 
shift  and  quite  a  few  of  the  farmers 
have  recendy  put  in  a  second  shift  of 
15  days.  The  amount  of  lumber 
cut  is  pooled  and  each  farmer  takes 
a  quantity  of  lumber  in  proportion 
to  his  share  of  the  labor. 

All  of  the  farmers  on  the  project 
plan  to  have  homes  made  from  this 
lumber  and  the  lumbering  enter- 
prise will  continue  as  a  vital  part  of 
their  program  until  all  have  good 
farm  buildings. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Training  in  Ag- 
riculture and  with  the  NYA,  a  small 
furniture  and  mattress  shop  was 
started  in  Whitefish.    This  employs 


Priority 

Agriculture,  having  been  not 
only  the  first  of  arts,  in  priority 
of  time,  but  the  first  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  wisest  and  great- 
est men  of  every  age,  should 
ever  be  deemed  the  first  object, 
both  of  public  and  private  at- 
tention. Power — especially  that 
delegated  by  the  people — should 
extend  its  arm,  and  open  its 
hand,  for  its  aid  and  protection. 
Wealth  should  unloc\  its  cof- 
fers, for  its  encouragement;  and 
genius  and  science  should  lavish 
their  almost  magical  stores, 
for  its  instruction.  Commerce 
should  yield  to  its  support  a 
share  of  those  profits  whereof  it 
is  the  source;  and  manufactures 
should  bestow  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  art  on  which  their  ex- 
istence depends.  Those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  learned 
professions  should  render  to  it 
both  homage  and  contribution. 
—Richard  Peters 


youth  from  the  farms  and  nearby 
rural  towns.  The  shop  was  small 
and  an  average  shift  of  about  12  boys 
and  girls  worked  in  the  furniture  di- 
vision, 7  or  8  in  the  mattress  class. 
Materials  for  the  furniture  shop  were 
furnished  from  the  sawmill  or  by  ex- 
change of  lumber  from  that  project 
for  kiln-dried  shop  lumber.  The 
mattresses  were  manufactured  of  cot- 
ton materials  furnished  as  surplus 
commodities. 

From  Fields  to  Shops 

About  140  mattresses  have  been 
manufactured  to  date.  In  the  furni- 
ture shop  about  three  dozen  chairs, 
four  chests,  and  three  desks  were 
made.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
work  at  one  time  or  another  in  these 
shops  resume  the  classes  after  farm 
work  is  laid  by  in  the  late  summer. 

Food  purchases  amount  to  $118  a 
year  for  the  average  family,  or  about 
$2  per  month  per  person.  This  low 
cost  is  mostly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
every  farmer  raised  a  garden  in  the 
first  summer  of  the  project  (1940). 
During  the  past  summer  much  more 
food  was  produced  at  home. 

Climate  and  soil  are  suitable  for 
truck  gardening  and  production  of 
small  fruits.  A  good  assortment  of 
the  best  varieties  of  garden  seed  for 
this  region  was  bought  in  bulk  at 
wholesale  and  distributed  to  farmers 
who  did  not  have  their  own  garden 
seed.  The  State  horticulturist,  the 
county  extension  agent,  and  the  head 
of  the  department  of  horticulture  in 
the  State  agricultural  college  at- 
tended large  group  meetings  of 
nearly  all  of  the  families  and  gave  in- 
structions in  gardening  methods 
under  local  conditions. 

Not  only  do  these  farmers  depend 
on  their  own  gardens,  they  also  go 
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into  the  nearby  forest  to  collect  wild 
fruit  and  berries.  Last  fall,  some 
200  families  with  the  technical  aid  of 
the  FSA  home-management  super- 
visors canned  50,000  quarts  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  The  past  summer 
the  amount  of  food  preservation  was 
gready  increased. 

For  the  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  families  located  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley  the  water  table  is  near  the 
surface,  and  strong  flows  of  under- 
ground water  can  easily  be  pumped 
at  depths  of  from  10  to  40  feet. 
Under  the  FSA  sanitation  program 
52  wells  have  been  developed  or  im- 
proved, and  this  summer  will  see  sev- 
eral small  water-pumping  develop- 
ments for  garden  irrigation.  From 
5  to  10  acres  of  truck  garden  and 
small  fruits,  irrigated  by  pumping, 
will  require  all  the  labor  of  the  entire 
farm  family  during  the  growing 
season. 

Progress  in  Clearing 

Where  2,000  acres  of  land  were 
cleared  last  year,  some  2,000  to  5,000 
more  will  be  cleared  this  year.  Total 
cost  of  stumping  given  to  date  is 
$18,270,  or  approximately  $9.10  per 
acre.  This  does  not  include  the 
labor  of  the  families  involved. 

Besides  the  wells,  the  FSA  also 
furnished  84  sanitary  privies  and 
more  are  being  completed  this  sum- 
mer.   Four  hundred  ninety-five  win- 


dow screens  and  24  screen  doors  have 
been  manufactured  and  this  work 
will  also  continue  until  all  the  fam- 
ilies have  good  sanitation  facilities. 

The  families  formed  a  cooperative 
medical  association  with  a  staff  of 
14  doctors  in  the  county.  This  med- 
ical group  has  enrolled  105  farm 
families  and  applications  now  being 
prepared  will  bring  this  number  up 
to  150  families  soon.  Where  the 
families  could  not  pay  the  $30  an- 
nual membership,  FSA  grants  were 
made  available  to  them.  These  fam- 
ilies are  now  paying  into  a  savings 
fund  small  amounts  secured  by  sell- 
ing wood,  Christmas  trees,  livestock, 
and  produce.  Their  medical  pay- 
ments can  be  made  next  year  without 
grant  assistance. 

Thus  have  farmers  from  the 
drought  areas  of  the  Great  Plains 
carved  new  homes  out  of  the  stump 
lands.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done.  More  land  has  to 
be  cleared  to  make  farms  large 
enough  to  feed  the  families.  Com- 
fortable and  sanitary  housing  is 
another  goal. 

The  accomplishment  in  18  months 
is  remarkable.  The  valley  was  a 
picture  of  desolate  waste,  but  these 
families  from  the  drought-stricken 
Great  Plains,  battling  a  totally  new 
environment  for  a  working  chance  at 
security,  have  made  the  stump  lands 
bloom. 


Lives 

The  throwing  out  of  balance  of  the  resources  of  nature  throws  out 
of  balance  also  the  lives  of  men. 

— Franklin  D.  Roose\"elt 
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The  Nation's  Dollars 


AND  THE  NATION'S  LAND 

By  R.  R.  RENNE.  Systematic  public  spending  probably  will  be 
a  part  of  future  public  policy,  says  this  Montana  State  College 
economist,  and  it  behooves  us  to  inquire  into  the  best  uses  of  such 
a  policy.   He  explores  here  some  of  the  possibilities. 


GOVERNMENT  spend- 
ing to  abate  unemploy- 
ment and  to  put  to  work 
idle  capital,  equipment, 
and  materials  has  been  a  policy,  in 
recent  years,  of  many  important  na- 
tions. It  has  been  used  in  an  un- 
systematic way  during  the  past 
decade  in  the  United  States.  The 
feeling  has  been  general  that  all  such 
Government  spending  is  inherently 
bad,  and  advisable  only  in  such 
amounts  and  for  such  periods  as  en- 
able private  enterprise  to  revive  and 
resume  "business  as  usual."  An- 
other view  is  that  the  Government 
spent  "too  little  and  too  late."  The 
latter  argument  seems  to  have  gained 
considerable  acceptance  even  before 
the  heavy  national  defense  appropri- 
ations which,  at  present,  constitute  a 
new  wave  of  Government  spending. 
Indeed,  many  observers  are  begin- 
ning to  view  Government  expendi- 
tures which  put  idle  men  and  ma- 
chines to  work  as  public  investment 
rather  than  public  spending,  and 
argue  that,  had  more  been  spent,  the 
1930's  would  have  cost  less. 

It  seems  probable  that  systematic 
public  spending  will  be  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  future  public  policy.  It  also 
seems  likely  that  there  will  be  heavy 


public  spending  during  the  coming 
post-war  period  to  help  ease  the  ad- 
justments necessitated  by  the  decline 
in  defense  activities.  Various  plan- 
ning agencies  are  already  attempting 
to  work  out  a  6-year  program  of  pub- 
lic works  that  might  take  up  the 
slack  of  post-war  unemployment  and 
declining  business  activity.  In  view 
of  these  probable  developments,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  consider  carefully  the  economic 
aspects  of  Government  spending,  par- 
ticularly for  land  reclamation  and 
soil  conservation. 

Many  who  bitterly  oppose  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  general  re- 
lief, WPA,  and  related  programs  en- 
thusiastically uphold  expenditures 
for  land  reclamation  and  soil  con- 
servation, which  augment  the  ability 
of  the  soil  to  produce  tangible  goods, 
especially  food.  Apparently  the 
feeling  exists  in  many  quarters  that 
there  is  something  especially  desir- 
able about  producing  food,  and  that 
Government  spending  for  land  use 
programs  is  justified  because  unem- 
ployed families  settled  on  farm  land 
can  produce  their  own  food,  thus 
reducing  proportionately  the  need 
for  Government  spending. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  of 
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economy  in  defraying  costs  of  un- 
employment, there  is  the  argument 
that  soil  conservation  can  be  under- 
taken by  public  bodies  most  easily 
during  depression  periods  with  large 
unemployment  and  depressing  sur- 
pluses. Assuming  that  conserva- 
tion, in  a  broad  sense,  aims  not  only 
to  maintain  but  to  improve  the  basic 
producing  resources,  three  major 
types  of  public  investment  in  land- 
use  and  land-settlement  programs 
have  an  important  part  in  conserva- 
tion of  the  soil:  (i)  Development  of 
additional  production  ability  through 
land  reclamation  (irrigation  and 
drainage);  (2)  land  purchase  to 
block  out  and  to  control  proper  use 
of  the  land;  and  (3)  soil-conserva- 
tion activities,  including  contouring, 
fencing,  regrassing,  grazing  control, 
and  similar  means  of  stabilizing 
land  use. 

Public  Spending  for 
Reclamation 

Public  support  of  the  first  type  of 
land  use  program — land  reclama- 
tion— has  greatly  increased  during 
recent  years.  This  is  reflected  in  an 
increase  in  Federal  appropriations 
from  approximately  9  million  dol- 
lars in  1931  to  more  than  100  million 
dollars  today. 

Land  reclamation  projects  are  fre- 
quendy  referred  to  as  "regenerative" 
projects.  They  are  thus  considered 
wholly  as  self-liquidating  and  cre- 
ators of  new  wealth.  Settlers  on 
such  projects  are  expected  to  pay 
most  of  the  costs  of  construction  and 
development  on  the  farm  units  thus 
created;  and  creation  of  such  addi- 
tional operating  units  evidently  pre- 
supposes a  satisfactory  market  for 
their  products.  In  this  view,  the 
units  are  regarded  as  part  of  our 


commercial  farming  structure.  The 
outlook  at  present  for  increased  de- 
mand for  many  products  which 
would  be  raised  on  such  reclamation 
projects  is  not  favorable.  Further- 
more, some  observers  do  not  believe 
that  so  large  a  farm  population  as 
we  now  have  can  earn  a  satisfactory 
living  from  agriculture.  Should 
consumption  of  many  foods — partic- 
ularly small  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
dairy  products — be  expanded,  they 
believe  the  capacity  of  present  pro- 
duction areas  is  adequate  to  supply 
the  prospective  demand  increases  in 
most  cases.  On  stricdy  economic 
grounds,  therefore,  it  does  not  seem 
logical  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
reclamation  projects  should  be  to 
bring  into  production  much-needed 
new  farm  lands. 

If  the  primary  aim  of  Government 
spending  for  reclamation  is  to  per- 
mit a  considerable  portion  of  the  un- 
employed to  be  partially  self-support- 
ing, at  the  same  time  acknowledging 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  satisfactory 
commercial  outlet  for  the  products 
of  such  additional  farm  units,  this 
would  not  necessarily  imply  that 
such  land-reclamation  projects  should 
not  have  public  support.  It  would 
merely  mean  that  use  of  the  terms 
"regenerative"  or  "self-liquidating" 
should  be  qualified  considerably. 
There  are  many  arguments,  aside 
from  the  stricdy  economic,  for  land- 
reclamation  projects  which  enable  a 
considerable  number  of  families  to 
live  on  the  land  and  produce  a  part 
of  their  living,  even  though  some  of 
the  living  costs  of  such  families  may 
have  to  be  permanendy  subsidized 
by  Government  spending  programs. 

If  die  new  farm-operating  units 
created  through  Federal  reclamation 
are  established  on  a  commercial  basis, 
the  competition  of  their  products 
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with  those  of  already  operating  units 
will  require  Government  programs 
to  keep  farm  prices  up.  Programs 
designed  to  bolster  farm  prices  by 
subsidizing  consumption  through 
procedures  like  the  food-stamp  plan, 
or  the  two-price  system,  should  have 
a  much  more  prominent  place  in  our 
public  policy  than  they  have  had. 
Subsidizing  consumption  increases 
the  living  level  of  the  low-income 
families  and  tends  to  raise  the  real 
level  of  living  generally. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  new  farms  are  to  be  strictly 
subsistence  units,  the  question  im- 
mediately arises  whether  such  an  as- 
sumption is  valid.  Certainly  no 
farm  units,  not  even  in  the  more 
climatically  favorable  South,  can  be 
classed  as  complete-subsistence  units, 
producing  all  of  the  necessary  shelter, 
foods,  fibers,  mechanical  contriv- 
ances, and  other  items  included  in  a 
modern  American  standard  of  living. 
The  argument  that  unemployed  fam- 
ilies cannot  expect  to  have  the  gad- 
gets and  conveniences  comprised  in 
the  modern  American  standard  of 
living  is  entirely  undemocratic,  and 
indefensible  as  part  of  a  public  policy 
in  a  democracy. 

Where  part-time  farming  is  feasi- 
ble, land-reclamation  projects  to 
establish  small  operating  units  that 
furnish  most  of  the  family's  food  are 
important.  However,  part-time 
farming  is  feasible  only  in  certain 
areas,  and  any  extensive  expansion 
along  these  lines  would  necessitate 
much  greater  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry than  now  exists.  Aside  from 
such  part-time  possibilities,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  land-reclamation  projects 
must  be  undertaken  with  the  clear 
understanding  beforehand  that  the 
farm-operating  units  thus  created 
must  be  on  a  commercial  basis,  at 


least  to  a  significant  degree.  Conse- 
quently, such  land-reclamation  proj- 
ects should  be  accompanied  by  other 
programs  that  will  increase  the  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  products,  in  or- 
der that  the  increased  farm  output 
may  be  absorbed  and  that  improved 
diet  and  nutrition  may  result. 

In  some  areas  public  spending  for 
land  reclamation  has  been  designed 
to  produce  supplementary  feed  for 
livestock  or  make  a  more  stable  water 
supply  available.  This  spending  not 
only  helps  to  assure  a  more  certain 
feed  supply  but  also  to  insulate  the 
existing  farm  and  ranch  units  against 
disastrous  fluctuations  in  weather  or 
prices.  Many  reclamation  projects, 
particularly  some  irrigation  projects 
in  the  West,  have  had  this  stabiliza- 
tion of  existing  operating  units  as 
their  major  objective;  but  too  fre- 
quently the  actual  result  has  been  to 
increase  production,  especially  pro- 
duction of  certain  crops  involving 
important  national  and  international 
issues.  The  present  procedure  of 
apportioning  most  of  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance 
costs  to  the  farm  operator  has  been 
important  in  bringing  about  this 
undesired  result,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  using  the  land  more  in- 
tensively to  obtain  the  larger  incomes 
required  to  meet  overhead  charges. 

It  should  be  an  established  part  of 
public  policy  to  control  the  land  use 
practices  to  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged on  such  new  farm  units 
through  more  widespread  apportion- 
ment of  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  charges,  combined  with 
public  spending  and  other  programs 
that  expand  the  market  for  agricul- 
tural products.  In  this  way,  public 
policy  will  cushion  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  shock  of  absorbing  into  the 
economy  the  increased  output  of 
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such  units,  and  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  stabilize  operating  units,  thus 
promoting  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  land  resources  in  the  area. 

Another  phase  of  land-use  and 
land-settlement  programs  financed 
by  the  Government  during  recent 
years  is  Federal  land  purchase.  In 
many  areas  where  the  previous  land 
ownership  pattern  resulted  in  condi- 
tions of  improper  land  use  and  in- 
effective land  use  control,  particu- 
larly in  range  areas  of  the  Western 
States,  the  purchase  of  lands  in  order 
to  block  out  areas  and  assure  effective 
land  use  control  has  been  under- 
taken. The  only  agency  with  funds 
and  powers  sufficient  to  do  this  for 
large  areas  in  the  different  states  is 
the  Federal  Government. 

Many  have  felt  that  encourage- 
ment of  Federal  land  ownership  is  a 
serious  error  in  public  policy,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  most  desirable  form 
of  control  is  private  ownership  in  fee 
simple.  However,  where  extensive 
agriculture  is  practiced,  and  where 
the  dominance  of  climatic  forces 
keeps  production  close  to  the  eco- 
nomic margin,  the  risks  involved  in 
operating  are  so  heavy  that  the  aver- 
age individual  owner  is  unable  to 
survive  economically  in  the  inter- 
mittent below-average  periods,  which 
may  cover  several  successive  years. 
Assumption  of  ownership  risks  by 
such  an  agency  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  land  purchase  as 
part  of  its  spending  program  to  sta- 
bilize employment,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  satisfactorily  adjust- 
ing to  basic  natural  conditions  in 
such  areas,  at  the  same  time  encour- 
aging or  effecting  proper  land  use 
practices. 

Public  spending  programs  for  land 
reclamation  have  been  more  spectac- 
ular, because  of  the  tremendous  size 


of  some  projects,  than  the  various  soil 
conservation  activities  of  the  AAA 
and  the  SCS.  Contouring,  re- 
grassing,  fencing,  strip  farming,  de- 
ferred grazing,  weed  control,  and  re- 
lated soil  conservation  programs  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  of  more  economic 
significance  than  land-reclamation 
activities.  Most  of  these  soil  con- 
servation activities  have  been  part  of 
an  output-curtailment  program  de- 
signed to  bolster  farm  prices,  with  a 
resultant  diminution  of  some  of  the 
psychological,  social,  and  economic 
advantages  of  a  stricdy  conservation 
program. 

A  production-curtailment  program 
can  be  justified  from  an  emergency, 
short-time  point  of  view  as  a  counter 
to  monopolistic  tendencies  of  some 
private  industry.  But  inflexible  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  cannot  be  justi- 
fied as  a  permanent  part  of  sound 
public  policy.  Continued  curtail- 
ment of  output  will  tend  to  postpone 
and  make  more  difficult  some  of  the 
fundamental  adjustments  in  the 
American  economy  which  must  be 
made  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  procedures 
that  are  necessarily  associated  with 
output  reduction  have  tended  to 
raise  land  values,  because  of  the  cap- 
italization of  benefit  payments  into 
land  values  rather  than  into  higher 
levels  of  living.  The  dangerous  re- 
sults of  excessively  high  land  values, 
which  cause  instability  of  farm  op- 
erations, wasteful  exploitation  of  the 
soil,  and  lower  levels  of  farm  living, 
are  well  known.  Public  spending  to 
subsidize  consumption  can  avoid 
such  results. 

Such  "consumption  spending" 
should  not  be  limited  to  food,  how- 
ever. There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
a  public  spending  policy  designed  to 
put  idle  men  and  machines  to  work 
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should  not  include  activities  that  will 
expand  the  production  and  orderly 
consumption  of  necessities  other  than 
food,  including  clothing,  shelter,  and 
use  of  many  mechanical  devices  con- 
sidered necessities  to  a  modern  high 
standard  of  living. 

The  lessons  learned  from  the  de- 
pression 1930's,  however,  probably 
mean  that  as  an  intelligent,  progres- 
sive Nation  we  intend  to  assure  all 
of  our  people  essential  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  necessities  on  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  minimum 
American  living  level.  If  in  the  fu- 
ture, especially  during  the  period  im- 
mediately after  national  defense  ac- 
tivities taper  off,  public  agencies  find 
it  necessary  to  create  employment, 
then  public  spending  to  build  shoe 
and  clothing  factories,  houses,  and 
similar  enterprises  tending  to  fur- 
nish the  minimum  satisfactory  level 
of  living,  can  be  justified  on  grounds 
equally  as  good  as  those  for  land  use 
and  settlement  programs  which  in- 
crease the  food-  and  fiber-producing 
capacity  of  our  agricultural  lands. 
However,  until  every  American's 
diet  includes  an  abundance  of  those 
important  foods  necessary  for  a  satis- 
factory level  of  health  and  nutrition, 
public  spending  for  land  reclamation 
and  agricultural  soil  conservation 
should  comprise  a  significant  portion 
of  total  Government  expenditures 
along  with  public  spending  for  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  necessities. 

Modern  research  and  investigation 
make  it  increasingly  evident  that  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  fur- 
nishing for  all  of  our  people  a  satis- 
factory quantity  and  quality  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  Meanwhile, 
therefore,  restrictive  output  features 
of  present  programs  supported  by 
public  spending  should  be  removed 
or  modified  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


We  have  seen  already  that  this  is 
being  done  in  current  programs  un- 
der pressure  of  defense  needs;  along 
with  this  trend,  we  need  programs 
that  will  effect  increased  consump- 
tion of  those  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  necessary  for 
improved  levels  of  living  and  health. 

Paying  the  Bill 

Financing  the  debt  created  by 
greater  public  spending  in  connec- 
tion with  the  programs  mentioned 
above  need  not  be  a  disruptive  influ- 
ence in  the  economy.  Certain  types 
of  taxes  available  to  finance  public 
spending  would  not  tend  to  stifle  the 
volume  of  business  activity  or  dimin- 
ish the  public  welfare.  Certain 
kinds  of  taxes,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  to  a  large  extent  those  currently 
in  use,  tend  to  stifle  economic  activ- 
ity. Taxes  that  capture  savings 
which  would  otherwise  be  invested 
in  excess  plant  capacity,  savings  that 
would  jam  up  in  the  capital  markets 
seeking  investments  or  savings  that 
go  into  activities  not  increasing  the 
general  level  of  living,  are  the  most 
desirable  for  the  years  ahead.  More- 
over, public  debt  should  not  be 
measured  in  terms  of  gross  or  total 
debt,  or  total  interest  burden,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
which  such  debt  or  interest  is  of  the 
national  income.  Not  only  is  the 
present  interest  burden  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  national  income  (1.6 
percent  of  the  national  income  paid 
out),  but  large-scale  public  spending 
directed  into  channels  that  increase 
consumption  of  products  essential 
for  higher  levels  of  living  is  certain 
to  raise  national  income  and  reduce 
the  relative  burden  of  interest  pay- 
ments even  though  the  total  interest 
charges  may  be  larger. 
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The  Farm  Families 

OF  KINGSBURY 


By  VERA  P.  WOOLBERT.  This  article,  one  of  a  series  about 
a  typical  Dakota  county,  tells  about  family  traits  and  economic 
status  of  farm  families  67  years  after  the  community  was  first 
settled. 


SIXTY-SEVEN  YEARS 
after  settlement,  does  a 
Northern  Plains  commu- 
nity reveal  class  differences 
among  farmers?  Are  the 
owners  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
tenants,  those  who  have  received  re- 
lief, from  those  who  have  not,  by 
easily  measured  characteristics?  A 
social  survey  of  Kingsbury  County, 
South  Dakota,  makes  some  test  of 
this  question  possible. 

The  measurements,  other  than  the 
two  criteria  of  ownership  and  relief 
status,  concerned  family  composi- 
tion and  length  of  residence  in  the 
county.  The  data  available  show 
that  these  were  measurements  gen- 
erally different  for  each  group, 
owner  nonrelief,  owner  relief,  ten- 
ant nonrelief,  and  tenant  relief.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  various  meas- 
urements of  family  composition  and 
mobility  for  this  county  do  vary 
with  economic  status. 

Schedules  were  secured  for  1,289 
families  of  which  413,  or  32  percent, 
were  farm  owners,  against  876,  or 
68  percent,  who  were  farm  tenants. 
Some  public  assistance  was  received 
in  1938  by  48  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies; none  by  52  percent. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  relief 


group  were  tenants,  while  the  non- 
relief  group  had  almost  equal  pro- 
portions of  tenants  and  owners. 
Tenancy  is  therefore  closely  related 
to  public  assistance. 

This  discovery  could  very  easily 
have  little  significance  for  the  larger 
question:  Are  the  tenants  a  different 
sort  of  people  from  the  owners? 
Are  personal  and  family  traits  re- 
sponsible for  their  failure  to  own 
land  or  to  be  self-supporting  at  all 
times?  Or  are  the  tenants  and  relief 
families  merely  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  a  fairly  homogeneous 
class? 

Characteristics  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  an  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions  will  be  the  age  of  the 
head  of  the  household,  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  population,  the 
size  of  the  family,  the  number  of 
males  of  working  age,  permanency 
of  residence,  and  the  nationality  of 
the  head  of  the  household. 

The  owners  were  much  older  than 
were  the  tenants — the  nonrelief  fam- 
ily heads  older  than  the  relief  fam- 
ily heads.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
owners  as  tenants  were  55  years  of 
age  and  over. 

The  owner  households  had  almost 
twice  as  many  persons  65  years  of 
age  and  over  as  did  the  tenants. 
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FIGURE  I.  AGE  OlSTHieUTION  OF  THE  KINGSBURY  COUNTY  FARM 


POPULATION  OT  TENURE  AND  RELIEF  STATUS.  1939 
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There  were  considerably  more  per- 
sons under  20  years  in  the  tenant 
families.  This  was  a  logical  result 
of  the  much  greater  number  of 
young  heads  of  households  among 
the  tenants.  The  children  of  the 
tenants  were  young,  while  those  of 
the  owners  were  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  older  age  groups  even  if  they 
were  still  at  home. 

The  same  distinction  was  found 
between  the  relief  and  nonrelief 
groups.  The  nonrelief  families, 
both  owners  and  tenants,  had  more 
members  of  65  years  of  age  and  over 
than  had  the  relief  families,  while 
the  relief  families  had  many  more 
persons  under  20  years  of  age.  In 
fact,  practically  half  of  the  members 
of  relief  families  were  in  this  young 
age  group. 

Tenant  families  were  larger  than 
owner  families,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  families  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance.  The  relief  families 
were  also  larger  than  the  nonrelief 
families.  As  noted  before,  the  heads 
of  the  owner  families  were  much 
older  than  the  heads  of  the  tenant 
families  so  that  it  may  be  that  the 
owners  had  about  as  large  families 
before  their  children  left  home. 
The  young  families  of  the  tenants 
naturally  had  more  children  at 
home. 


The  number  of  males  of  working 
age,  that  is,  the  number  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  years, 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  families.  The  own- 
ers had  a  higher  average  number  of 
males  of  working  age  than  did  the 
tenants,  but  there  was  little  differ- 
ence between  the  relief  and  nonrelief 
families.  Apparently  the  owners 
had  older  children  remaining  at 
home,  while  the  tenants  had  fewer 
children  over  16.  This  is  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  greater  age 
of  the  owners. 

The  tenants  who  received  relief 
had  many  more  males  of  working 
age  than  did  the  tenants  who  did 
not  receive  relief.  This  may  be  an 
indication  that  many  young  people 
who  could  not  obtain  employment 
elsewhere  were  bottled  up  on  these 
farms  which  could  not  support  the 
extra  population.  At  any  rate,  this 
condition  suggests  a  serious  con- 
dition, the  separation  of  manpower 
from  profitable  employment.  Surely 
there  is  little  gain  from  having  more 
than  the  average  manpower  on 
farms  that  are  not  self-supporting. 

Permanency 

All  groups  showed  considerable 
permanency  of  residence.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  families  had 
lived  in  the  county  20  years  or  more. 
The  relief  tenants  had  the  smallest 
proportion  living  in  the  county  20 
years  or  more,  and  the  largest  group 
living  in  the  county  less  than  5  years. 
Relief  owners  had  been  in  the 
county  longer  than  the  relief  tenants, 
and  the  nonrelief  owners  longer 
than  the  nonrelief  tenants.  The 
nonrelief  owners  had  lived  in  the 
county  the  longest  of  any  group. 
Most  of  those  who  had  moved  into 
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the  county  during  the  last  5  years 
had  moved  from  adjoining  counties. 
Apparently  in  most  cases  the  range 
of  migration  for  farm  tenants  had 
not  been  great. 

This  study  did  not  show  the 
amount  of  movement  within  the 
county,  but  there  was  no  doubt  con- 
siderable moving  from  farm  to  farm 
in  the  same  locality  and  even  from 
one  part  of  the  county  to  another. 
The  movement  in  from  adjoining 
counties  may  have  been  merely 
movement  within  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Long-distance  migration 
has  not  been  characteristic  of  the 
farm  families  in  Kingsbury  County. 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  heads 
of  farm  households  in  the  county 
were  of  four  nationality  stocks — 
Scandinavian,  German,  Hollander, 
and  British  (English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch). 

Ownership 

Of  the  Scandinavians,  34.7  per- 
cent were  owners  and  65.3  percent 
were  tenants,  and  39.7  percent  were 
on  relief.  The  figures  for  three 
other  groups  were,  respectively: 
German,  31.6  percent,  68.4,  and 
53.6;  Hollander,  20,  80,  and  68; 
British,  31.4,  68.6,  and  50.7. 

The  Scandinavians  not  only  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  families 
owning  their  own  farms,  but  they 
also  had  been  more  successful  in 
supporting  themselves  without  pub- 
lic assistance.  .  The  Hollanders  had 
the  lowest  proportion  who  were 
owners  and  who  had  not  received 
relief.  This  difference  may  be 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Scandinavians  were  among  the  ear- 
liest immigrants  into  this  county  and 
thus  were  able  to  obtain  land  in  the 


eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  the 
land  is  better  and  the  rainfall  more 
plentiful.  The  Scandinavians  have 
also  had  more  time  to  acquire  prop- 
erty and  accumulate  reserves. 

It  appears  from  this  study  that 
measurable  family  characteristics 
had  little  relationship  to  tenure  and 
relief  status  in  Kingsbury  County 
in  1938,  except  insofar  as  they  were 
the  reflection  of  differences  in  age 
distribution.  The  younger  families 
have  had  less  time  to  accumulate  re- 
serves with  which  to  tide  themselves 
over  the  years  of  drouth  and  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  It  has  also 
been  much  more  difficult  for  them 
to  secure  or  maintain  farm  owner- 
ship, especially  since  many  of  them 
were  just  starting  to  farm  in  the 
early  1920's  when  land  prices  were 
high  or  in  the  later  years  of  depres- 
sion when  money  was  very  scarce, 
and  farms  did  not  appear  to  be  good 
investments  even  if  money  were 
available. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  of  age 
and  economic  conditions,  there  is 
room  for  speculation  as  to  the  factors 
of  managerial  ability  and  aptitude 
for  farming.  Such  factors  are  not 
easily  measured,  but  they  probably 
have  much  to  do  with  tenure  and 
relief  status.  The  very  nature  of 
this  study  was  such  as  to  make  im- 
possible the  measurement  of  such 
factors.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
if  such  abilities  had  been  dominant 
over  a  long  period  in  separating  the 
successful  from  the  unsuccessful, 
class  differences  of  some  sort  should 
be  found  among  the  economic 
groups.  None  were  found  that 
could  not  be  explained  as  differ- 
ences in  age  of  family  within  a 
fairly  homogeneous  farm  population. 
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Planning  for  a  New 

AMERICAN  FRONTIER 

By  MARION  CLAWSON.  The  Columbia  Basin  reclamation 
project  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  frontiers,  in  the  original 
sense  of  a  physical  frontier.  Now  there  is  only  sagebrush  or 
grain  farms  or  ranches  there;  some  day  there  will  be  thousands 
of  irrigated  farms.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  settlement  will  dupli- 
cate the  problems  and  opportunities  found  in  the  settlement 
of  the  West  as  a  whole. 


WHEN  irrigation  water 
is  first  made  available  for 
raw  land,  a  series  of  de- 
velopments are  started 
that  are  closely  akin  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  frontier  area  into  a 
highly  developed  community.,  The 
irrigation  project  settler  is  a  modern 
pioneer,  facing  the  same  general 
problems  and  opportunities  as  earlier 
pioneers.  True,  there  are  no  hostile 
Indians  to  fight,  but  when  con- 
fronted with  the  acute  problems  of 
cash  income,  cash  expense,  and  com- 
mercialized level  of  living  of  the 
modern  community,  many  pioneers 
may  feel  that  Indian  fighting  wasn't 
such  a  difficult  way  of  defending 
new  land,  after  all. 

When  a  settler  moves  onto  a  piece 
of  raw,  irrigable  land,  he  must  clear 
it  of  sagebrush  or  other  vegeta- 
tion, level  or  smooth  it  so  that  water 
can  be  spread  over  it,  build  farm 
irrigation  ditches,  fence  his  land, 
plow  and  otherwise  prepare  the  land 
for  crops,  construct  buildings  for  his 
family  and  his  livestock,  develop  a 
domestic    water    system,  acquire 


breeding  animals  for  herds  or  flocks, 
and  all  the  while  earn  sufficient  in- 
come to  support  his  family. 

All  this  takes  work.  It  also  takes 
money  and  time.  It  is  possible  to 
construct  cheap  buildings,  haul 
water  instead  of  drilling  a  well,  wait 
for  a  natural  increase  -of  herds,  and 
in  numerous  other  makeshift  ways 
to  lower  the  capital  necessary.  But 
these  makeshifts  lead  to  a  lowered 
farm  income  and  level  of  living  for 
years;  in  any  case,  there  is  a  mini- 
mum below  which  success  will  be 
impossible. 

The  minimum  capital  and  credit 
requirement,  which  will  permit  liv- 
ing conditions  that  will  not  jeop- 
ardize the  health  of  the  family  or 
entail  a  loss  in  net  income  due  to  too 
slow  development,  is  $4,000,  The 
final  investment  will  be  much  larger. 

Numerous  community  or  social 
problems  are  encountered.  Roads 
must  be  constructed,  schools  built, 
and  towns  must  grow,  to  provide 
such  group  services  as  banks,  li- 
braries, and  hospitals.  Settlers  fre- 
quently come  from  widely  scattered 
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locations,  so  that  community  spirit 
and  group  relations  must  be  de- 
veloped. Marketing  facilities  must 
also  come  into  existence,  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  the  production  of  new 
lands.  All  too  often  the  marketing 
system  which  grows  up  is  too  cosdy 
or  is  inefficient. 

A  developing  irrigation  project 
has  all  the  rawness  that  character- 
ized the  frontier  throughout  earlier 
pioneering  periods;  it  also  has  the 
same  lusty  spirit  of  growth,  accom- 
plishment, courage,  and  resource- 
fulness characteristic  of  earlier  fron- 
tiers. Setders  are  hopeful,  confident 
of  the  future,  eager  to  create  for 
themselves  a  farm  and  a  home,  as 
truly  hewn  from  the  wilderness  as 
were  the  farms  and  homes  of  their 
grandparents. 

Some  students  of  history  and  eco- 
nomics have  decried  the  "wastes"  of 
the  pioneering  process.  They  imply 
that,  if  only  the  pioneering  process 
were  to  be  repeated,  all  the  mistakes 
and  wastes  could  be  avoided. 
Others  have  challenged  this  view, 
contending  that  the  spirit  that  made 
successful  pioneering  was  impatient 
of  restraint.  Another  factor  was  the 
fact  that  neither  the  pioneers  nor 
any  technician  fully  understood  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  new 
land  until  after  varying  lengths  of 
settlement,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
because  the  damage  was  done. 

New  irrigation  projects  face  this 
same  dilemma,  and  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  best  elements  of 
pioneering  can  be  retained,  while  its 
mistakes  are  corrected. 

Full  Development 

On  the  basis  of  such  physical  and 
economic  factors  as  soils,  climate, 


crop  yields,  market  oudets,  and 
labor  requirements,  it  is  possible  to 
oudine  the  kind  of  agricultural  com- 
munity into  which  the  Columbia 
Basin  can  be  developed.  For  an 
individual  farm,  full  development 
should  come  in  5  to  10  years  after 
irrigation  water  is  first  available;  for 
the  project  as  a  whole,  because  of  the 
incremental  character  of  irrigation 
system  construction,  mature  develop- 
ment will  be  reached  only  after  25 
or  more  years.  On  the  assumption 
of  the  best  possible  development  of 
the  area,  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
the  features  that  will  characterize  its 
agriculture. 

Efficient,  sustaining,  and  wise  land 
use  will  characterize  mature  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Basin.  Field 
layouts,  cropping  systems,  and  farm 
practices  will  be  designed  to  prevent 
erosion  or  washing  of  the  soil,  to 
prevent  leaching  of  valuable  plant 
foods  by  improper  use  of  irrigation 
water,  and  to  maintain  soil  fertility. 

In  general,  this  will  mean  a  large 
proportion — possible  as  much  as  50 
percent — of  the  crop  land  in  alfalfa 
or  other  legumes  for  hay.  Irrigated 
pastures  will  form  the  basis  of  farm 
livestock  production,  and  will  prove 
the  most  desirable  crop  for  the 
steeper  slopes  and  shallower  soils. 

Small  grains  will  be  grown  in  the 
rotation,  and  to  provide  feed  for 
farm  livestock.  Cash  row  crops  will 
be  grown  in  considerable  variety  but 
on  relatively  small  acreages,  under 
such  conditions  of  soil  and  crop 
rotation  as  to  insure  maximum 
yields  without  loss  of  soil  resource. 
Irrigation  water  will  be  applied 
sparingly — only  when  needed  and  in 
the  amount  needed. 

Farms  in  the  Columbia  Basin  will 
be  efficiendy  planned  and  adequate 
in  size.    Farm  boundary  lines  will 
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be  drawn  to  permit  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  irrigation,  and  farm 
irrigation  ditches  will  be  laid  out 
with  the  same  purpose.  Where  the 
land  is  rolling,  as  is  the  case  for 
half  of  the  project,  farm  and  field 
boundaries  will  not  follow  the  tradi- 
tional rectangular,  north-south,  east- 
west  pattern,  but  will  conform  to  the 
curves  of  the  land. 

Arrangement  of  fields  and  farm- 
stead location  will  minimize  farm 
labor  requirements.  Farms  will,  in 
general,  be  whatever  a  family  can 
operate  with  but  little  seasonal  hired 
labor.  The  acreage  required  to  pro- 
vide such  employment  opportunity 
varies  considerably;  40  acres  of  the 
best  land,  intensively  farmed,  with 
considerable  cash  crop  production 
and  such  intensive  livestock  enter- 
prises as  dairy  and  poultry,  may  do 
it;  while  120  acres  of  the  poorer 
irrigable  lands,  producing  chiefly  ir- 
rigated pasture  and  hay  for  extensive 
livestock  operations,  may  be  too 
small  for  full  family  employment. 

Living  Conditions 

Good  farm  living  conditions  will 
characterize  the  Columbia  Basin, 
when  fully  developed.  Dwellings 
may  be  modest,  but  adequate  in 
view  of  the  climate,  size  of  family, 
and  other  factors.  Lawns,  trees,  and 
similar  improvements  can  add  mate- 
rially to  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and 
cost  but  little.  Production  of  food 
for  home  consumption  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  maximum  practical  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  lessen  dependence 
upon  the  price  economy  and  to  pro- 
vide the  best  diets.  Cold-storage 
lockers,  home  or  community  can- 
ning, and  other  devices  will  be  uti- 
lized extensively. 


The  farm  families  will  have  the 
maximum  financial  security  possible 
in  view  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  their  land  and  the  market  price 
situation.  This  means  minimum  in- 
debtedness for  owner-operators,  and 
maximum  security  of  tenure  for 
others.  Financial  security  will  not 
be  easy  of  attainment.  Most  settlers 
who  will  be  attracted  to  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  and  those  for  whom  the 
project  provides  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, will  have  limited  capital  as- 
sets at  time  of  settlement.  To  de- 
velop a  farm  without  incurring 
indebtedness,  or  to  borrow  money 
and  subsequently  repay  it,  will  prove 
a  difficult  procedure.  Costs  of  con- 
structing the  irrigation  system  must 
also  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Fully  developed  farms  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  are  likely  to  be  valued 
at  $10,000  or  more;  to  acquire  an 
estate  of  this  size  in  one  generation 
may  be  impossible,  unless  agricul- 
ture becomes  much  more  profitable 
in  the  next  25  years  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  25  years. 

Moreover,  public  improvements 
like  roads  and  schools  must  be  paid 
for.  Nevertheless,  financial  security 
must  characterize  successful  settle- 
ment. The  use  of  long-term  leases 
may  be  one  means  of  increasing 
security. 

Agricultural  products  from  the 
farms  of  the  Columbia  Basin  will 
move  to  the  consumer  with  the  least 
cost,  by  means  of  marketing  and 
processing  plants  well  located  and 
efficiently  operated.  Creameries, 
canneries,  sugar  factories,  and  other 
processing  plants  will  be  the  opti- 
mum size  for  most  efficient  opera- 
tion, and  will  be  located  in  the  most 
strategic  spots.  By  lowering  the  cost 
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of  processing  and  marketing,  the 
farmer  will  receive  the  maximum 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  Sav- 
ings made  in  marketing  represent 
added  net  income  to  farmers,  and 
may  mean  the  difference  between 
adequate  and  inadequate  incomes. 

Farmers  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  satis- 
fying community  activities.  Schools 
and  other  group  services  will  be  de- 
signed for  maximum  convenience  of 
the  group.  There  will  be  commun- 
ity centers,  convenitndy  located, 
which  will  provide  the  nucleus  of 
many  community  activities.  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  high  density 
of  rural  families  (6  to  10  per  square 
mile)  in  irrigated  areas,  community 
life  in  irrigated  areas  has  numerous 
advantages  over  community  life  in 
many  other  farming  areas. 

A  Utopia? 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  paint  a 
glowing  picture  of  an  agricultural 
Utopia  for  the  Columbia  Basin — an 
achievable  Utopia,  as  far  as  the  phys- 
ical and  economic  factors  in  the  sit- 
uation are  concerned.  But  will  the 
human,  the  psychological,  the  in- 
tangible factors  in  the  situation 
actually  lead  to  this  desired  end? 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  alter- 
natives for  realization  of  the  opti- 
mum development — the  Utopia,  if 
you  like-^-of  the  Columbia  Basin. 
One  way  may  be  called  the  paternal- 
istic, the  other  the  democratic. 

It  is  possible  for  the  numerous 
technicians  to  perfect  a  plan  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Columbia  Basin. 
Such  a  plan  would  consider  all  the 
factors  previously  related,  and  any 
other  pertinent  factors.  The  rub 
would  come  in  carrying  them  out. 
A  democracy  probably  would  rule 


out  any  use  of  force  in  carrying  out 
a  paternalistic  plan,  regardless  of  its 
benevolence.  Settlers,  landowners, 
and  other  participants  in  the  plan 
would  have  to  be  induced,  through 
financial  or  other  enticement,  into 
compliance.  For  instance,  most  of 
the  land  in  the  Columbia  Basin  is 
privately  owned. 

Its  owners  would  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  a  person  chosen  by 
the  Government  only  to  the  extent 
that  a  higher  price  was  paid  for  the 
land  than  could  be  obtained  other- 
wise, unless  some  type  of  compul- 
sion were  constructed.  Again,  set- 
tlers would  follow  systems  of  farm- 
ing recommended  by  the  technician 
only  to  the  extent  that  some  form 
of  inducement  or  compulsion  could 
be  invented  and  applied.  The  es- 
sence of  paternalism  is  the  loss  in 
initiative  on  the  part  of  its  recip- 
ients. If  a  paternalistic  procedure 
were  adopted,  there  seems  to  be  no 
logical  stopping  point,  prior  to  com- 
plete paternalism,  with  all  decisions 
and  all  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  experts. 

Phrased  in  this  way,  paternalism 
becomes  impossible,  without  any 
need  to  examine  the  myriad  tech- 
nical details  that  might  readily 
swamp  any  paternalistic  plan.  No 
one  is  interested  in  planning  for 
the  sake  of  planning;  plans  are  made 
for  people,  and,  if  effective,  usually 
by  people.  The  democratic  method 
of  planning  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  or  any  other  area 
involves  a  partnership  between  local 
people — landowners  and  settlers — 
and  technicians  or  administrators. 
Plans  joindy  derived  are  likely  to 
lead  to  a  goal  actually  desired  by 
local  people,  as  well  as  to  be  more 
workable. 
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The  planning  studies  under  way 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  will  utilize 
i  the  democratic  planning  process  to 
!  the  full.  Cooperative  technical  in- 
I  vestigations  are  being  carried  out  by 
i  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  various 
I  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
.'  culture,  Washington  State  College, 
and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

These  investigations  will  provide 
I  the  factual,  technical  foundation 
]  upon  which  any  plans  for  develop- 
i  ment  of  the  Basin  must  rest.  Even 
in  these  technical  investigations, 
some  local  groups  have  participated. 
As  factual  materials  become  avail- 
able, county  and  community  land- 
use  planning  groups  will  study  the 
available  facts,  consider  various  al- 
ternatives, and  make  suggestions  for 
action.  Out  of  such  partnership  be- 
tween the  specialist  and  the  local 
resident  will  come  a  broader  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  each,  and 
a  better  acceptance  of  any  plans  that 
are  made. 

There  are  special  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  cooperative  planning  of  the 
development  of  a  new  irrigation 
project,  particularly  one  as  large  as 
the  Columbia  Basin.  Most  of  the 
settlers  are  not  in  the  area,  and  in 
many  instances  persons  who  will 
some  day  settle  in  the  Basin  are  now 
unaware  of  that  fact.  Some  of  the 
present  landowners  reside  locally, 
and  are  readily  accessible,  but  others 
live  at  distant  points  and  are  unavail- 
able for  discussions.  Only  a  segment 
of  the  people  who  will  ultimately  be 
affected  can  participate  in  planning 
in  advance  of  settlement.  Moreover, 
even  this  segment  will  be  unfamiliar 
with  some  of  the  problems  that  will 
arise,  and  may  be  unprepared  to 
take  action  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  a  problem  has  already  become 
acute. 


The  alternative  to  cooperative 
planning  in  advance  of  settlement, 
with  all  its  limitations,  is  cooperative 
planning  while  settlement  is  in  proc- 
ess. When  irrigation  water  is  first 
made  available  to  a  block  of  land, 
events  occur  with  all  the  dramatic 
suddenness  of  a  tornado,  though 
quite  different  kinds  of  things  hap- 
pen. Where  there  was  a  sagebrush 
flat  only  a  few  months  ago,  there 
now  stand  numerous  dwellings  and 
lie  many  newly  tilled  fields.  Set- 
tlers with  diverse  backgrounds  sud- 
denly become  neighbors.  Numerous 
troublesome  problems  demand  im- 
mediate decisions,  many  of  which 
will  vitally  affect  the  community  for 
many  years.  The  lack  of  an  or- 
ganized nucleus  of  local  people  and 
a  recognized  procedure  may  be  fatal. 
Settlers,  strangers  to  one  another 
and  deeply  engrossed  in  their  per- 
sonal problems,  may  be  unable  to 
take  sound,  intelligent  community 
action.  But  they  could  more  readily 
participate  with  existing  groups,  to 
obtain  the  desired  results. 

In  the  cooperative  planning  and 
development  of  a  new  irrigation 
project,  such  as  Columbia  Basin, 
public  agencies  can  do  a  great  deal. 
First  of  all,  they  can  supply  informa- 
tion— not  only  to  planning  commit- 
tees, but  to  prospective  settlers  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  project,  and  to 
actual  settlers  after  they  arrive.  In- 
formation to  prospective  settlers 
should  be  directed  equally  to  dis- 
couraging persons  lacking  in  quali- 
ties for  success,  as  to  encouraging 
settlement  by  good  prospects. 

Settlers  will  often  need  specific, 
individual,  personalized  assistance 
and  information  in  developing  their 
farms  most  efficiently.  Just  where 
should  the  farm  irrigation  ditch  be 
placed  to  give  it  the  right  slope,  and 
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just  how  should  the  fields  be  laid  out 
for  efficient  irrigation  and  farming? 
A  small  staff  of  qualified  men  could 
give  such  assistance,  which  would 
lower  the  costs  of  developing  raw 
land  into  farms  and  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  farm  operation. 
The  cost  of  such  a  staff  would  be 
extremely  small  in  relation  to  other 
Government  oudays  for  the  Colum- 
bia Basin,  and  their  effectiveness 
during  the  early  stages  of  settlement 
would  be  much  greater  than  at  a 
later  date. 

Public  agencies  can  further  assist 
cooperative  planning  groups  by  pro- 
vision of  a  means  for  translation  of 
plans  into  action.  If  the  most  desir- 
able development  for  a  particular 
situation  requires  additional  credit 
for  its  successful  completion,  some 
agency  whose  function  it  is  to  extend 
credit  can  be  the  means  of  carrying 


A  High  Content 
of  Evangelism 

The  July  number  of  the  Land 
Policy  Review  will  probably  gen- 
erate quite  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
the  editor  as  well  as  the  contributors 
should  be  complimented  on  this  is- 
sue. The  articles  are  stimulating, 
interesting,  and  well  presented.  If 
there  is  any  general  criticism  it  is 
that  there  is  still  a  relatively  high 
content  of  evangelism  among  plan- 
ners. But  this  is  hardly  surprising. 
In  a  sense,  the  present  crop  of 
planners  is  composed  of  pioneers 
who  are  compelled  to  convert  the 
Philistines  as  well  as  commune  with 


out  the  plans  and  programs  arrived 
at  joindy.  In  the  last  analysis,  ad- 
ministrative agencies  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  translating  the  general 
wishes  of  the  body  politic  into  spe- 
cific accomplishment. 

Another  function  which  public 
agencies  can  perform  is  protection 
of  local  groups  or  persons  from  ex- 
ploitation. The  frontier  has  fre- 
quendy  been  the  congregating 
ground  of  the  sharpster,  the  un- 
scrupulous land  agent,  and  similar 
marauders.  The  spodight  of  pub- 
licity, focused  by  some  fearless  public 
agency,  can  materially  lessen  these 
types  of  undesired  activity. 

By  use  of  the  democratic  planning 
process,  and  with  full  cooperation  of 
the  various  public  agencies,  the 
Utopian  ideals  for  Columbia  Basin 
may  become  realities. 


the  disciples.  (If  you  will  pardon  a 
mixed  metaphor.)  And  probably 
this  condition  will  continue  for  some 
litde  time.  Truly,  our  planners 
have  made  astounding  strides  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  but  they  would 
probably  be  among  the  last  to  claim 
perfection  for  their  work.  Far  as 
we  have  gone,  we  have  farther 
still  to  go. 

The  end  of  the  war  is  going  to 
present  us  with  some  awfully  tough 
problems.  Yet,  unless  it  lasts  a  very 
long  time  for  a  modern  war,  it  is 
asking  rather  too  much  of  our  plan- 
ners and  our  politicians  (don't  for- 
get them!)  to  be  all  ready  with  com- 
plete specifications  for  a  new  world 
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order  that  will  avert  all  the  economic 
and  social  agonies  that  have  hereto- 
fore followed  major  wars.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  we  will  not  manage 
better  than  the  last  time,  but  simply 
that  some  of  the  arrangements  es- 
sential to  a  smoothly  working  econ- 
omy may  take  another  decade  or  two 
to  work  out. 

The  point  is  that  our  planning  up- 
to-date  has  affected  only  certain  cor- 
ners of  the  economic  organization, 
and  these  have  not  been  too  well 
coordinated.    *    *  * 

It  is  interindustry  coordination 
that  is  needed  most.  After  the  war 
a  great  quantity  of  materials,  ma- 
chines, and  men — particularly  sev- 
eral million  men — will  need  to  be 
shifted  from  wartime  industries  and 
from  the  armed  forces  to  peacetime 
pursuits.  Here  we  will  have  a  post- 
emergency  emergency;  a  crisis  of  the 
first  magnitude;  dramatic,  fear- 
inspiring,  paralyzing.  Of  course 
stop-gaps  can  be  found:  Government 
spending,  output  restriction,  recla- 
mation projects,  and  enlarged 
W.  P.  A.  But  these  provide  no  so- 
lution to  the  problem. 

Technological  changes  require 
similar  shifts,  but  more  gradual  ones. 
Old  enterprises  die  out  and  new  ones 
are  born,  some  to  rise  to  great  im- 
portance and  others  to  die  a-borning. 
In  the  process  no  measures  of  parity 
and  no  goals  of  static  security  can 
provide  us  with  anything  but  pit- 
falls. It  is  technological  progress 
that  increases  specialization,  making 
individuals  as  well  as  industries  more 
and  more  interdependent.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  influence  more  than  any 
other  that  we  find  the  growing  ne- 
cessity for  economic  planning  and 
coordination. 

As  farming  efficiency  increases,  the 
fraction  of  our  population  needed  on 


farms  falls  from  a  half  to  a  third, 
then  a  quarter,  and  a  fifth.  With  a 
nearly  static  population,  how  many 
farmers  shall  we  need  by  1950? — by 
i960?  How  much,  and  which  land 
shall  we  need  to  conserve? 

So  far  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  each  group  affected  by  economic 
planning  to  think  first  of  "security," 
and  to  think  in  terms  of  past  eco- 
nomic relationships.  But  mainte- 
nance of  these  is  neither  feasible  nor, 
in  most  cases,  desirable.  Each 
group  wants  to  be  protected  from  ex- 
cessive competition,  to  be  guaran- 
teed a  "fair"  price,  or  a  "parity"  in- 
come. But  what  is  needed  by  the 
economy  as  a  whole  is  greater  flexi- 
bility and  more  prompt  adjustment 
to  technological  changes  in  consumer 
preferences. 

Instead  of  freezing  price  relation- 
ships, and  restricting  output,  we 
need  to  make  prices  more  fluid  and 
to  encourage  new  industries  in  their 
initial  stages  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  are  contracting.  Not 
merely  plans  are  required  but  cur- 
rent coordination  now  in  this  direc- 
tion, now  in  another.  Of  course, 
this  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
piecemeal  and  more  or  less  dis- 
jointed programs  for  tenant  pur- 
chase of  farms  here,  restrictions  of 
corn  there,  and  a  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect somewhere  else. 

Surely  we  will  learn  many  things 
about  this  type  of  over-all  planning 
from  our  present  experience  in  war- 
time economic  coordination.  But 
objectives  are  clearer  in  wartime 
and  coordination  is  easier  to  obtain. 
Before  we  arrive  at  similar  peace- 
time coordination  we  have  yet  to  go 
through  many  years  of  economic 
and  social  experimentation.  Per- 
haps some  day  we  may  have  an  eco- 
nomic council  whose  responsibility  it 
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is  to  examine  and  to  modify  the 
plans  of  each  industrial  group  in  the 
light  of  their  effects  on  other  indus- 
tries, and  to  coordinate  their  execu- 
tion in  the  interest  of  smooth  and 
orderly  operation.  Until  that  time 
let  us  be  modest  in  our  claims  of 
achievement.  But  nothing  short  of 
that  will  do. 

— John  A.  Hopkins, 

Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology, 
Iowa  State  College. 


The  Problem 
of  Regionalism 

The  ancient  art  of  agriculture  is 
not  now,  never  was,  and  never  will 
be  a  permanent  or  stable  economy. 
Instead,  it  is  of  necessity  a  con- 
stantly changing  art,  fitting  in  as  best 
it  may  to  a  constantly  changing 
physical  and  social  environment. 
Wherever  it  is  practiced,  its  physi- 
cal environment  is  subject  to  local 
variations.  In  some  areas  those  local 
variations  are  so  wide  that  severe 
economic  repercussions  may  ensue. 
In  other  areas  the  physical  variations 
are  so  narrow  that  they  do  not  con- 
tribute substantially  to  economic 
pulsations  or  variations.  The  social 
environment,  or  socio-economic  en- 
vironment, to  use  an  even  broader 
term,  is  an  intensely  dynamic  force, 
changing  with  time  and  place. 
Every  advance  in  technology  brings 
its  swift  and  certain  changes  in  both 
the  physical  and  the  socio-economic 
environment  of  agriculture.  Post- 
war agriculture,  as  well  as  present 
agriculture,  must  needs  as  never  be- 
fore recognize  the  impact  and  the 
changing  impact  of  all  the  forces 
which  play  upon  it.   Some  of  these 


forces  are  close  at  hand  and  can  be 
dealt  with  by  the  individual  farmer- 
producer  as  an  individual.  Others 
may  be  dealt  with  by  a  group  of 
organized  farmers.  Still  others  re- 
quire State,  National,  and  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Post-war  agricultural  policy  must 
deal  more  realistically  than  it  has 
up  to  the  present  with  the  problem 
of  regionalism.  Imbalances  result- 
ing from  favorable  treatment  in  one 
region  injure  other  regions.  The 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  region- 
alism within  continental  United 
States  is  going  to  call  for  an  aban- 
donment of  provincialism  and  a 
higher  patriotism  than  has  yet  been 
evident  upon  all  occasions.  The 
preservation  of  a  wise  balance  be- 
tween State  rights,  regional  control, 
and  Federal  control  is  needed.  Some 
of  the  regionalism,  sectionalism,  and 
"districtism"  which  we  now  have 
must  surrender  some  of  its  aspects 
of  federalism  and  take  on  more  gen- 
uine democratic  participation  and 
support.  Unless  this  is  done,  some 
of  the  administrative  structures  now 
arising  are  likely  to  fall  of  their  own 
weight. 

Post-war  agriculture  is  likely  to 
face  the  complicated  problem  of 
Western  Hemisphere  relationships. 
The  restoration  of  a  European  mar- 
ket to  South  America  is  bound  to 
come  sometime  in  the  future.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  in- 
telligent observer  who  has  said  that 
the  United  States  is  not  rich  enough 
to  buy  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
Latin  America.  American  states- 
manship and  international  states- 
manship will  have  to  find  a  way  to 
promote  normal  flow  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  place  where  they  are 
most  needed  for  the  common  good 
of  mankind.    American  diplomacy 
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in  Latin  America  seems  to  be  on  the 
"up  and  up."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
with  the  impact  of  a  sudden  change 
in  the  Eurasian  situation  it  may  con- 
jtinue  on  the  "up  and  up."  But  what- 
ever happens,  the  man  on  the  land 
in  the  United  States  of  America 
needs  to  be  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  those  negotiating  trade  relations 
with  foreign  lands  earlier,  oftener, 
and  more  effectively  than  is  being 
done  at  present.    The  agricultural 
heart  of  the  Nation  will  always  re- 
sent a  "fait  accompli"  or  any  policy 
whose  course  of  development  they 
have  not  been  able  to  follow  intelli- 
gently.   In  preparing  for  post-war 
policy,  a  Nation-wide  program  of  at- 
tention in  the  field  of  international 
relations   reaching   both  producer 
and  manufacturer  is  a  major  need. 
— H.  L.  Walster, 
Dean,  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Director,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 


Planlessness  After 
World  War  1 

When  I  received  your  letter  of 
July  n  asking  for  comments  on  the 
subject:  "Planning  for  post-war 
i  American  agriculture,"  I  immedi- 
ately thought  of  an  article  which  I 
wrote  about  9  years  ago  and  in 
which  I  made  some  observations  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  planning  for 
American  agriculture  following  the 
last  great  war.  Although  the  cir- 
cumstances are  somewhat  different 
I  know  of  no  more  pertinent  com- 
ment which  I  could  make  on  the 
necessity  for  planning  than  to  recall 
some  of  the  things  which  I  said  at 
that  time.  For  example: 


"In  1914  the  farm  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  was  $549  million  and  of 
the  wheat  crop  $879  million.  These 
sums  were  more  than  five  times  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  farmers'  tax  bill  for 
that  year.  In  1931,  however,  be- 
cause of  increased  taxes  and  de- 
creased value  of  products  (quantity 
production  was  about  the  same)  the 
wheat  and  cotton  crops  combined 
did  not  bring  in  enough  gross  rev- 
enue to  pay  agricultural  taxes. 
Again,  in  1920  the  gross  farm  in- 
come was  approximately  twice  the 
amount  of  the  farm  mortgage  in 
debtedness,  while  in  1930  the  gross 
income  (cash  income  plus  value  of 
products  used)  was  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  have  paid  the  mortgage 
indebtedness,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
forms  of  credit  which  farmers  make 
use  of.    *    *  * 

"During  the  war  farmers  *  *  * 
more  than  doubled  their  mortgage 
indebtedness  at  a  time  when  they 
could  have  paid  relatively  a  dollar 
debt  with  approximately  50  cents  in 
cash.  *  *  *  The  farmer  today 
(1932)  must  deliver  approximately 
$2.50  worth  of  produce  for  every  dol- 
lar borrowed  in  1919.  If  this  be  con- 
verted into  an  expression  of  the  effect 
on  the  interest  rate  it  is  as  if  a  carry- 
ing charge  of  6  percent  had  been 
increased  to  one  of  15  percent. 

"In  relation  to  taxes  the  situation 
is  even  worse.  At  1932  prices,  it 
requires  6  bales  of  cotton  to  pay  the 
same  amount  of  farm  taxes  as  in 
1 91 9;  meanwhile,  however,  taxes  on 
farm  land  have  so  increased  that  it 
now  requires  15  bales  of  cotton  to 
pay  taxes  on  a  farm  which  in  1919 
could  pay  out  with  1  bale." 

If  America  expects  to  achieve  a 
better  post-war  agriculture,  experi- 
ence suggests  that  current  farm  debts 
and  taxes  be  held  to  a  minimum  and 
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reduced  if  possible;  that  national  in- 
come be  more  equitably  distributed 
among  all  the  people,  both  farm  and 
nonfarm;  that  present  standards  of 
living  be  sacrificed  if  need  be  in  the 
interest  of  future  gain;  that  there 
be  no  retreat  from  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  adjustment 
of  natural  and  human  resources; 
that  selfishness  and  greed  be  elimi- 
nated as  factors  in  the  determina- 
tion of  economic  and  social  policies; 
and  that  somehow  men  everywhere 
shall  arrive  at  a  saner  and  safer  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  values  of  life. 
— G.  H.  Aull, 

Head,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology,  The 
C I  e  m  s  o  h  Agricultural 
College,  Clemson,  S.  C. 


A  True  Commonwealth 
of  Nations  Needed 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems which  arose  following  the  last 
world-war  period,  it  seems  particu- 
larly timely  for  all  of  us  at  this  time 
to  devote  considerable  thought  to 
the  probable  post-war  conditions  and 
what  we  should  do  about  them.  It 
seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  that 
we  give  much  thought  and  time  to  a 
consideration  of  the  part  which  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  particular,  should 
play  in  world  affairs  and  world  trade 
following  the  return  of  peace.  We 
failed  miserably  last  time  in  realizing 
that  in  interceding  in  Europe's  strug- 
gles we  had  a  definite  responsibility 
to  follow  through  in  such  interced- 
ing, and  not  only  help  make  the 


peace  but  to  help  work  out  coop- 
eratively in  a  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted manner  the  world-wide 
problems  of  readjustment  and  eco- 
nomic  stabilization  which  followed. 

Before  we  become  too  far  in- 
volved in  the  present  struggle  to  be  ,  , 
able  to  discuss  fairly  the  responsibili- 
ties which  we  must  assume  in  the 
post-war  period,  we  should  use  every 
effort  through  the  written  and 
spoken  word  to  emphasize  the  de-  j 
sirability  and  utter  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  true  cooperative  world 
commonwealth  of  nations,  with  all 
of  the  implications  of  mutual  self 
help,  interdependence,  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  which  this  in- 
volves. If  such  a  true  common- 
wealth is  to  be  established  in  place  of 
the  outmoded  and  outworn  "balance 
of  power"  policy,  we  will  have  to  > 
change  many  of  our  attitudes  and 
techniques.  The  July  issue  of  the 
Land  Policy  Review,  particularly 
the  articles  by  Fleming,  Tblley,  and 
Ezekiel,  clearly  indicates  that  we  can 
make  these  changes  if  we  will.  We 
are  a  young  progressive  Nation  and 
we  should  be  able  to  make  our  na- 
tional policy  sufficiently  flexible  to 
withstand  the  far  reaching  changes 
which  will  be  essential,  without  los- 
ing the  major  advantages  of  the  dem- 
ocratic process  itself.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  playing  an  effective 
role  in  establishing  a  better  world 
order,  as  the  articles  in  the  Review 
point  out,  we  should  be  able  to  make 
our  domestic  situation,  for  farmers 
and  workers  alike,  one  in  which 
there  is  a  much  more  enduring  and 
satisfying  prosperity. 
— R.  R.  Renne, 

Head,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics, 
Montana  State  College. 
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Steps  to  Give 
Jobs  to  All 

The  articles  are  all  stimulating  and 
meaty,  although  obviously  most  of 
them  cannot  much  more  than  barely 
enumerate  the  problems  that  need 
\  solution  and  hint  at  possible  means 
by  which  to  attain  the  desired 
|  objectives. 

Prosperity  for  Us  All,  by  that  ex- 
cellent agricultural  economist, 
Mordecai  Ezekiel,  first  attracted  my 
j  attention  because  I  have  been  inter- 
ested recendy  in  the  subject  of  the 
influence  of  industrial  employment 
on  agricultural  welfare.  I  must  con- 
fess there  was  just  a  litde  disappoint- 
ment, perhaps  not  because  the  arti- 
cle is  not  good,  but  because  I  had 
just  previously  read  some  other  ma- 
terial by  Dr.  Ezekiel  on  the  same 
subject  which,  to  my  mind,  seemed 
much  better.  This  article  would 
have  seemed  much  more  construc- 
tive if  less  time  had  been  spent  on 
prophesying  what  bad  things  Hitler 
can  do  to  us  and  if  more  specific 
statements  had  been  made  as  to 
positive  actions  we  can  take  to  solve 
our  problems  by  the  expansion  and 
stabilization  of  industrial  employ- 
ment. Possibly  Dr.  Ezekiel  will 
take  the  time  to  give  us  that  side 
of  the  picture  in  a  future  issue.  He 
is  well  qualified  for  this  by  virtue  of 
his  deep  study  of  the  problem. 
— Gabriel  Lundv, 

Head  of  Agricultural 

Economics  Department, 

South  Dakota 

State  College. 


The  Stockmen's 
Point  of  View 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the 


expressed  purpose  of  the  July,  1941, 
issue  of  Land  Policy  Review.  Col- 
orado farmers  and  ranchmen  are 
more  concerned  over  this  same  prob- 
lem than  at  any  time  in  my  experi- 
ence. I  notice  that  the  leading  men 
are  centering  their  efforts  on  "put- 
ting their  house  in  order."  They 
are  reducing  debts,  fixing  improve- 
ments, and  purchasing  new  equip- 
ment. They  are  culling  breeding 
herds,  buying  new  lands  that 
strengthen  their  ability  to  be  self- 
sustaining  in  regard  to  year-long  feed 
and,  in  general,  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  be  able  to  weather  financial 
shock. 

Meanwhile,  I  note  a  cumulative 
feeling  that  some  Federal  agencies, 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
public  lands,  are  introducing  regu- 
lations that  hamper  stockmen  in 
their  efforts  to  plan  for  their  own 
future  security. 

The  western  range  country  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  Federal 
lands  that  there  is  grave  concern 
over  the  possibility  that  adminis- 
trators, in  their  zeal  to  make  a  favor- 
able showing  for  lands  under  their 
care,  may  impose  upon  stockmen,  re- 
strictions which  will  prevent  any  de- 
gree of  use  of  individual  initiative  in 
self -protection.  Ranchmen  of 
necessity  must  consider  their  indi- 
vidual holdings  in  making  plans  for 
the  future.  Heavy  investments  in 
real  estate  and  large  tax  payments 
require  a  proportionate  scale  of  op- 
erations in  order  to  keep  the  outfit 
solvent.  There  are  instances  where 
10  to  30  percent  reductions  in  num- 
bers of  livestock  permitted  upon 
public  lands  result  in  that  much  re- 
duction in  gross  revenues  per  ranch 
with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  ad- 
just in  any  way  to  make  offsetting 
reductions  in  expense  since  year-long 
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feed  can  no  longer  be  secured  and 
overhead  drops  but  little. 

There  is  no  one  answer  to  this 
condition,  but  it  will  require  some 
added  tolerance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  lands,  or  some  adjust- 
ment in  lease  fees  and  land  taxes  if 
these  men  are  to  survive  another  de- 
pression. In  many  instances  cattle 
or  sheep  ranching  is  the  only  use  that 
can  be  made  of  these  particular 
holdings. 

I  hope  you  continue  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  planning  for  a  post- 
war agriculture.  You  have  my  best 
wishes. 

— R.  T.  Burdick, 

Associate  Economist, 
Colorado  Experiment 
Station. 


Next  Steps 
Needed  Now 

It  is  encouraging  now  to  realize 
that  some  consideration  is  being 
given  to  preparing  for  the  serious 
problems  that  are  likely  to  arise 
when  the  armed  conflict  ends.  In 
most  post-war  periods  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  adjust  the  people  to  the 
changing  conditions,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  many  lives  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  happiness  of 
families  wrecked  because  of  factors 
entirely  out  of  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  would  seem  that  an  in- 
telligent and  progressive  country 
like  our  own  should  be  able  to  ad- 
just internal  conditions  dealing  with 
agriculture  and  industry  so  that  we 
might  avoid  at  least  the  extreme  de- 
pressions that  have  occurred  in  the 
past. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  plans 


rather  than  to  wait  for  disaster  to 
overtake  us.     You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  taking  the  first  step, 
and  my  sincere  hope  is  that  many 
more  steps  will  be  taken  in  anticipa- 
tion of  agricultural  and  industrial 
adjustment  for  post-war  prosperity. 
— J.  E.  McCord, 
Professor  of  Farm 
Management  and 
Agricultural  Economics, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Better  Farm 
Working  Conditions 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
various  writers  seem  to  have  in  view 
the  more  favorable  working  condi- 
tions of  the  farmers.  As  we  look 
back  over  the  agricultural  economic 
conditions  it  is  clear  that  farmers 
have  almost  continuously  been  work- 
ing under  unsatisfactory  economic 
conditions. 

I  am  glad  to  see  rural  electric  lines 
going  up  in  so  many  sections  of  rural 
America.  That,  in  itself,  is  an  aim 
for  better  living  for  farm  families. 

The  basic  thing,  of  course,  is  a 
stable  and  improved  income  from  the 
farm.  I  mention  stability  of  farm 
prices  on  our  farm  buying  power. 
Of  course,  if  the  market  conditions 
fluctuate  as  they  have  in  the  past,  no 
farmer  can  plan  his  economic  future. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  such 
pamphlets  containing  good  articles 
with  power  to  back  up  plans  for  the 
definite  future  of  agriculture. 
— C.  Larsen, 
Dean  Emeritus, 
Division  of  Agriculture, 
South  Dakota 
State  College. 
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Democracy  and  a  Bill 

OF  DUTIES  FOR  ALL 

By  DONALD  MEIKLEJOHN.  There  are  rights  and  freedoms 
in  a  democracy.  There  are  obligations  and  duties,  too. 


j  IN  MAY  of  this  year,  Vice 
I  President  Wallace  pro- 
posed  an  addition  to  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights. 
That  assertion  of  individual  values 
may  be  looked  upon,  he  said,  as  a 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  of  Amer- 
ican ideals.  To  it  we  need  now  to 
add  a  New  Testament,  a  new  dedi- 
cation, in  the  form  of  a  Bill  of  Duties. 

Americans  must  come  to  see  their 
country  not  simply  as  a  device  for 
permitting  or  protecting  individual 
fulfilment;  they  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be  the  source  of  positive  obliga- 
tions upon  its  individual  members. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  in- 
dividual's dignity,  has  played  an 
essential  role  in  the  American  con- 
ception of  democracy.  To  many  it 
has  been  the  only  abiding  element  in 
that  conception.  We  must  ask  Mr. 
Wallace,  accordingly,  whether  his 
proposal  is  not  a  tacit  abandonment 
of  the  most  permanent  American 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  the  separate  indi- 
vidual developing  his  capacities  by 
and  for  himself.  Is  this  second 
Testament  so  new  as  to  be  in  fact 
undemocratic,  un-American  ? 

In  what  follows  I  am  going  to  offer 
a  negative  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  proposal  of  a  Bill  of  Duties  is, 
I  am  sure,  both  essentially  demo- 
cratic and  in  harmony  with  the  most 


permanent  American  tradition. 

For  the  permanent  theme  in  that 
tradition  has  been  the  theme  of 
equality:  As  Walt  Whitman  said, 
"I  speak  the  pass-word  primeval. 
I  give  the  sign  of  democracy.  By 
God,  I  will  accept  nothing  which 
all  men  cannot  have  the  counterpart 
of  on  the  same  terms."  In  the  de- 
mand for  equality  the  democratic 
ideal  has  found  its  clearest  formu- 
lation, ever  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  And  this  demand  is, 
as  I  see  it,  in  full  accord  with  the 
notion  of  a  Bill  of  Duties. 

The  notion  of  equality  is,  of 
course,  neither  completely  clear  nor 
completely  self-evident.  We  have 
become  very  wary  of  any  thinking 
that  proceeds  from  so-called  "self- 
evident  truths;"  and  men  standing 
on  their  own  unaided  God-given 
faculties  seem  anything  but  equal. 

In  reaction  from  the  difficulty  of 
that  conception  we  often  fall  back 
upon  a  simple  denial  of  inequality. 
We  say  that  we  must  treat  men  as 
equals  because  we  can't  tell  well 
enough  how  far  they  are  unequal. 
But  we  find  then  that  we  have  no 
positive  basis  in  terms  of  which  to 
understand  their  social  relations 
with  one  another.  Though  we  are, 
I  am  sure,  fully  committed  to  equal- 
ity, our  statement  of  it  and  our  de- 
fense of  it  are  less  effective  than  we 
might  wish. 
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The  basic  difficulty  has  been,  as 
I  see  it,  our  attempt  to  take  men 
as  equals  independently  of  their  re- 
lations to  one  another.  Division  has 
engendered  distinction.  And  in 
contrast  with  that  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  democratic  equality  means 
simply  the  inclusion  of  all  mem- 
bers of  society  in  one  common  con- 
versation. It  means  that  each  mem- 
ber of  society  is  able  to  talk  with 
every  other.  They  may  not  talk 
equally  wisely,  or  completely,  or  per- 
suasively; their  roles  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical.  Some  may  listen,  or 
doubt,  or  question,  or  deny,  while 
others  speak,  but  in  a  democracy  all 
contribute  to  the  final  forming  of 
the  common  point  of  view. 

Even  as  their  functions  are  not 
identical,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
are  permanendy  tied  up  with  one 
another.  No  member  can  ever,  in 
a  democracy,  have  done  with  any 
other.  Equality  is  the  temper  of  a 
conversation  in  which  all  the  con- 
versants  have  their  say,  in  which  all 
are  heard.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
exciting  and  the  most  terrifying  of 
human  endeavors. 

It  is  in  such  a  democratic  equality 
of  discussion  that  the  most  perma- 
nent American  ideal  resides.  The 
American  mind  proposes  to  be  truly 
the  outcome  of  the  common  think- 
ing of  all  its  members:  For  this  rea- 
son the  suggestion  of  a  Bill  of 
Duties  is  surely  in  keeping  with 
American  tradition.  But  I  suspect 
that  the  statement  so  far  given  may 
seem  merely  formal.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  American  liberties, 
both  civil  and  economic,  have  been 
individualistic  in  essence,  have  in- 
volved absence  of  group  control. 
And  I  wish  very  briefly  to  sketch  an 
answer  to  this  contention. 


The  answer  to  the  individualistic 
account  of  the  civil  liberties  has  been 
given  in  part  already.  We  cannot 
base  them  today  upon  inborn  facul- 
ties. Rather  we  must  view  them — 
the  activities  of  speech  and  press  and 
assembly — in  their  essentially  social 
character.  They  are  the  forms  of  jj 
human  communication,  of  the  com- 
ing together  of  various  individual 
minds  to  form,  for  a  specific  project, 
a  single  mind. 

In  the  language  of  Rousseau,  in 
them  individual  wills  unite  to  form 
a  general  will.  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  civil  liberty  is  in  releasing  and 
encouraging  citizens  to  take  part  in 
this  process  of  forming  the  general 
will.  And  a  Bill  of  Civil  Duties 
oudines  the  ways  in  which  a  citizen 
is  morally  obligated  so  to  participate. 
Its  articles  are,  surely,  such  as  will 
ensure  that  he  think  and  attend  to 
the  thinking  of  his  fellows  on 
national  policy. 

Economic  Liberty 

And  economic  liberty,  despite  the 
rulings  of  the  pre-Roosevelt  Supreme 
Court,  must  equally  be  grounded  in 
a  soil  of  social  responsibility.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  expressed  that  notion 
with  great  clarity  in  his  dissent  in 
the  Adkins  case.  The  liberty  of 
property  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment does  have,  he  said,  a  permanent 
if  somewhat  elusive  meaning.  It  is 
the  liberty  to  follow  the  ordinary 
callings.  Men  must  be  protected  in 
undertaking  on  their  own  what  the 
general  sense  of  the  community  cer- 
tifies as  the  proper  field  for  human 
effort.  The  community  judgment  is 
the  ultimate  authority  on  economic 
freedom.  And  that  judgment  is  not 
passive.  From  it  issue  callings  to 
the  faculties  and  energies  of  men. 
In  it  must  lie  the  decision  whether 
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a  calling  is  to  an  individual  or  to 
the  society  as  a  single  active  entity. 
Economic  freedom  is  thus,  like  civil, 
a  phase  of  a  total  social  process  in 
which  correlative  economic  duties 
are  to  be  acknowledged. 

In  summary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  New  Testament  of  Duties  that 
Mr.  Wallace  has  proposed  is  not  a 
departure  from  the  Old  but  an  elab- 
oration of  what  was  already  there. 
The   American  liberties,  seriously 


taken,  have  always  embodied  obli- 
gations as  well  as  privileges.  More 
exactly,  they  have  constituted  the 
conditions  of  membership  in  the 
American  community.  They  have 
expressed  what  men  must  be  and  do 
to  achieve  significance  in  that  rela- 
tionship. In  this,  rather  than  in  the 
external  relationship  of  either  rights 
or  duties,  resides  the  permanent 
essence  of  American  freedom. 


Books 


The  Soils  That  Support  Us.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Soils 
and  Their  Use  by  Men.  Charles  E.  Kellogg.  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany.  New  York.   370  pages. 


by  GOVE  HAMBIDGE 


WHEN  YOU  are  rather  closely 
associated  with  a  man  it  is  difficult 
to  get  an  entirely  detached  view  of 
his  book.  As  I  read  The  Soils  That 
Support  Us,  I  had  the  feeling  that 
the  author  was  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair  beside  the  fireplace — or  in  the 
only  chair  in  my  office  that  even 
pretends  to  be  easy — sucking  on  his 
pipe  and  talking  about  the  thing  that 
most  interests  him.  The  feeling  is 
by  no  means  entirely  due  to  associa- 
tion, however.  The  whole  book 
(even  the  appendices,  believe  it  or 
not)  is  cast  in  a  friendly  conversa- 
tional tone,  with  a  deliberate  effort 
to  be  simple  and  unconventional. 
It  is  written  just  about  as  the  author 
would  talk  if  he  sat  down  some  eve- 
ning to  tell  you  what  soils  are,  how 


they  got  that  way,  and  what  they 
ought  to  mean  to  men  and  women. 

Being  untextbookish,  it  ought  to 
make  the  best  kind  of  textbook  for 
students,  in  school  or  out,  who  want 
to  get  a  broad  grasp  of  the  subject. 
I  understand  that  the  author  wrote  it 
practically  straight  out  of  his  head, 
without  reference  to  "the  literature" 
except  in  the  later  checking  of  de- 
tails. He  figured  that  what  did  not 
stick  in  his  head  would  certainly  not 
stick  in  the  reader's.  If  this  excel- 
lent rule  were  followed  more  often 
we  would  have  more  introductory 
textbooks  (which  are  in  some  ways 
the  most  important  because  they 
start  the  student  on  his  road)  writ- 
ten by  people  who  know  at  first  hand 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and 
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fewer  that  are  laboriously  copied  at 
second,  third,  and  fourth  hand  (er- 
rors and  all)  from  stuff  already  pub- 
lished. You  can't  write  a  book  out 
of  your  head  on  a  subject  like  soils 
without  a  rich  background  of  slowly 
gathered  knowledge  and  personal 
thought  and  experience. 

THIS  BACKGROUND  Dr.  Kel- 
logg obtained  as  a  teacher  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
as  head  of  the  Soil  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Begun 
in  1899,  the  soil  surv  ey  work  is  one 
of  those  basic  and  monumental  proj- 
ects that  is  longer  than  the  life  of  a 
man,  bigger  than  the  experience  of 
any  group  of  men,  and  as  widely  and 
fundamentally  useful  as  an  encyclo- 
pedia. It  involves  nothing  less  than 
the  mapping,  classifying,  and  de- 
scribing, almost  acre  by  acre,  of  all 
the  soil  in  the  United  States — and, 
in  our  time,  its  evaluation  for  agri- 
cultural uses.  If  anyone  knows  soils 
from  both  the  bird's-eye  and  the 
worm's-eye  view,  it  should  be  the 
Soil  Survey  men.  They  are  the 
nearest  human  approach  to  a  mole 
equipped  with  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 

Kellogg's  book  sets  out  to  do  two 
things — to  give  us  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  soil  as  a  physi- 
cal-chemical-biological entity,  and  to 
make  us  think  through  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  soil  in  human  affairs. 

The  first  is  admirably  done.  A 
hundred-odd  pages  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  telling 
how  soil  science  developed,  what 
soils  are  made  of,  how  they  are 
formed,  what  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  activities  go  on  within  a 
soil,  and  how  soils  are  classified. 
Here  the  author  has  to  deal  with 
some  difficult  concepts  and  some 


highly  technical  material.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  this  reviewer  was 
able  to  follow  the  discussion  with 
pleasure  and  profit  and  without  get- 
ting swished  off  along  the  line  like 
a  fly  trying  to  stick  to  a  horse  travel- 
ing through  thick  underbrush. 
Anyone  who  can  keep  me  in  the  clear 
when  it  comes  to  chemistry  espe- 
cially has  my  gratitude.  I  emerged 
with  a  better  understanding  of  sev- 
eral difficult  points,  and  my  one  re- 
gret is  that  Kellogg  did  not  pull 
some  of  this  stuff  out  of  his  sleeve 
in  time  for  use  in  the  1938  Yearbook. 

FOR  THE  NEXT  80-odd  pages 
he  takes  the  reader  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  of  the  world's  chief 
soil  groups — the  soils  of  the  grass- 
lands, the  deserts,  the  temperate  for- 
est lands,  and  the  warm  and  tropical 
forest  lands.  In  each  case  he  not 
only  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
character  of  the  soil,  but  mixes  in 
much  human  and  practical  material 
on  its  use  and  misuse.  This  part  of 
the  book  is  richly  illustrated  with 
photographs  that  tie  the  landscape 
in  with  the  soil. 

Next  come  60-odd  pages  on  the 
use  of  the  soil,  including  the  adapta- 
tion of  crops  to  soils,  cultivation 
practices,  fertilizers  and  lime,  and 
the  control  of  water.  Necessarily,  in 
so  brief  a  space,  the  treatment  is 
pretty  broad,  with  emphasis  on  a  few 
general  principles.  Following  a 
chapter  on  "When  Do  Soils  Wear 
Out?"  (intended,  I  suspect,  to  con- 
tradict what  the  author  regards  as 
some  much-publicized  misconcep- 
tions), he  winds  up  with  a  final  30- 
odd  pages  on  "Planning  the  Use  of 
the  Soil"  and  "Soil  and  Our  Future." 

ANYONE  who  knows  the  good 
Doctor  well  enough  to  read  between 
the  lines  will  realize  that  in  this  part 
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of  the  book  he  frequently  pounds 
the  arm  of  his  chair  and  almost  bites 
through  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  For 
Kellogg,  like  any  artist,  writer,  or 
scientist  with  the  ability  and  guts  to 
develop  strong  viewpoints  of  his  own 
in  his  chosen  field,  has  certain  pet 
hates  and  biases.  For  one  thing,  he 
hates  what  he  regards  as  oversimpli- 
fied, superficial  solutions  of  soil  prob- 
lems which  he  sees  as  extremely 
complex  (he  would  put  much  of  the 
recent  popular  writing  on  the  ero- 
sion menace  in  this  class);  for  an- 
other, he  hates  what  he  regards  as 
overcentralization  of  authority  in 
dealing  with  these  problems.  Those 
who  know  him  know  that  he  does 
not  hestitate  on  any  occasion  to  at- 
tack these  (in  his  view)  twin 
menaces. 

But  in  this  book  he  expresses  him- 
self on  these  points  with  self- 
restraint,  mildness,  and  lack  of 
particularity — so  much  so  that  the 
general  reader  will  probably  never 
realize  that  he  is  looking  on  at  a 
bit  of  shadow-boxing.  What  the 
reader  will  see  is  a  cogent  and  very 
earnest  plea  for  more  and  better 
planning  in  our  use  of  the  soil  from 


this  time  forth,  with  major  emphasis 
on  three  points:  (i)  Everything  wc 
do  must  be  based  on  truly  scientific 
study  of  the  complexities  involved 
in  soil  management.  (2)  Economic 
distress  is  in  general  the  cause  of  soil 
misuse  rather  than  the  other  way 
around;  sound  planning  must  be 
based  on  this  principle.  (3)  There 
must  be  full  democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  planning  process  by  all 
farmers,  and  a  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  dictation  from  above.  With  the 
three  principles  thus  broadly  formu- 
lated, probably  no  man  of  sense  will 
disagree.  It  is  in  their  detailed  in- 
terpretation that  differences  arise. 

I  HAVE  NOT  given  the  flavor  of 
Kellogg's  book.  It  has  flavor.  The 
author's  reading  has  been  unusually 
wide  (I  almost  said  for  a  scientist), 
and  he  brings  it  to  bear  on  soil  sci- 
ence, with  good  effect.  He  is  urbane 
and  he  is  a  humanist.  The  result  is 
that  he  puts  his  science  in  a  broad 
framework.  I  would  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  Russell  Lord's  comment  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature: 
"In  most  ways  it  is  the  best  general 
book  on  soils  that  I  have  ever  read." 


What  good  is  it  if  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  and  center  all  our 
energies  and  effort  in  defending  ourselves  because  we  believe  in 
our  system,  and  yet  ignore  the  certainty  of  a  complete  collapse 
unless  we  ta\e  necessary  precautions  now  and  prepare  to  gear 
right  into  a  new  American  order?  The  cost  of  this  readjustment 
period  immediately  following  the  end  of  the  world  conflict  is 
going  to  be  just  as  great  for  a  few  years  as  the  cost  of  the  national 
defense  program. 

— Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
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In  the  day  of  victory  when  the  nations  sit  down  at  the  peace  table, 
our  food  stockpiles  ready  to  be  drawn  on  by  the  famished  people 
of  the  Old  World  will  give  great  force  to  our  views.  For  they 
will  show  once  and  for  all  that  democracy  builds  for  the  needs 
of  common  men. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard 
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WE  WON'T  NEED  to  plow  up  a  lot  of  additional  land  to  get  this  addi- 
tional food.  We  did  that  in  the  first  World  War,  and  a  lot  of  land 
went  into  wheat  and  other  crops  that  should  have  stayed  in  grass. 
We  realized  this  fact  too  late,  and  we've  been  paying  for  the 
mistake  ever  since.  We  can  get  our  extra  production  next  year 
by  shifting  some  of  the  land  from  crops  which  are  not  needed  to 
crops  which  are  needed.  We  can  draw  on  the  reserves  of  corn 
and  other  grains  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  to  feed  the  livestock 
and  poultry  that  will  boost  our  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 

— Claude  R.  Wickard. 
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M-Day  comes  for 
Agricultural  research 


By  M.  M.  KELSO.  Researchers  li\e  to  do  research  in  a  quiet 
atmosphere  where  they  can  come  to  amply  supported  and  unbiased 
conclusions.  More  power  to  them.  But  President  Roosevelt  has 
said:  "The  shooting  has  started!"  So  this  writer  as\s  what  agri- 
cultural researchers  can  do  to  help  win  the  war  and  gives  some 
answers. 


MOBILIZATION  day  for 
agricultural  research  has 
come.  Every  activity  of 
government  from  now  on 
out  must  contribute  directly  to  vic- 
tory for  the  democracies  and  to  de- 
vising post-war  shock  absorbers. 

During  this  war,  agricultural  re- 
search and  every  other  government 
activity  become  a  matter  of  prior- 
ities. We  must  do  the  things  most 
important  to  do  now  and  at  once. 
We  must  marshal  our  own  and  the 
Nation's  manpower  and  resources  to 
do  the  job  at  hand  most  effectively. 

We  are  at  the  point  at  which 
much  agricultural  research  is  to  be 
regarded  from  a  basically  oppor- 
tunistic attitude,  although  research- 
ers and  scientists  like  to  base  their 


decisions  upon  100  percent  evidence. 
The  scientist  who  has  50  percent  of 
the  evidence  in  a  case  is  better 
equipped  to  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  that  situation  than  is 
a  man  with  1  percent  or  even  20  per- 
cent of  the  data.  We  must  go  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  a  problem; 
we  must  concentrate  on  the  meat- 
and-potato  course — not  the  salad  and 
dessert  courses;  we  must  win  this 
war  with  the  knowledge  we  have 
at  hand — even  if  that  information 
represents  only  50  percent  of  the 
total  picture. 

When  a  great  fire  rages  in  a  city, 
all  fire  companies  fight  to  put  out 
fires.  They  no  longer  have  time  to 
do  research  on  the  general  subject  of 
putting  out  fires,  they  no  longer  have 
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time  to  devise  better  equipment  to 
be  used,  and  they  no  longer  have 
time  to  drill.  It  may  be  that  their 
knowledge  and  techniques  and  co- 
ordination could  be  improved  before 
tackling  the  great  fires,  but  they  do 
not  have  time.  Agricultural  re- 
searchers are  in  this  same  situation 
right  now. 

We  must  bring  our  equipment 
and  training  to  bear  on  hypothetical 
tactical  questions,  such  as  our  Army's 
General  Staff  raises  in  making  mili- 
tary plans.  This  is  the  kind  of  re- 
search that  enabled  Hider  to  prepare 
for  every  possible  situation. 

Research  in  this  country  legiti- 
mately can  concentrate  on  probable 
situations  that  will  arise  during  the 
war.  This  research  will  consist  of 
economic  and  social  analyses  that 
will  directly  aid  in  winning  the  war 
and  of  planning  that  will  minimize 
dislocations  both  during  and  after 
the  war.  But  agricultural  research- 
ers may  have  to  give  answers — even 
on  the  basis  of  50  percent  or  less 
evidence — to  questions  coming  out 
of  extreme  situations. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  raise  some 
possible  questions  that  agricultural 
economists,  by  virtue  of  their  train- 
ing in  specialized  research  techni- 
ques, can  aid  in  answering.  In  the 
course  of  this  speculation,  I  want  to 
bring  up  matters  that  we  probably 
have  not  thought  about  as  contribu- 
tions that  we  can  make  to  winning 
the  war. 

Farm  Labor 

Suppose  we  look  at  farm  labor 
research.  We  have  farm  labor  esti- 
mates, a  farm  labor  survey,  a  survey 
of  farm  labor  shortage,  a  periodic 
survey  of  labor  near  new  defense 


plants,  and  then  we  have  analyses  of 
these.  But  farm  labor  is  a  resource 
vital  to  defense  production  and  no- 
where have  we  agricultural  research- 
ers considered  where  this  labor  re- 
source could  be  directed  most  effec- 
tively in  a  war  economy. 

On  the  basis  of  current  research 
activities  we  can  state,  possibly,  what 
labor  is  available  for  defense  indus- 
tries, and  what  labor  farmers  need 
at  least  seasonally.  But  there  are 
other  broad  aspects  to  this  problem 
that  might  come  to  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance during  a  drawn-out  conflict. 

In  this  setting,  we  would  have  to 
know  how  much  farm  labor  could 
be  released  if  we  drastically  cut  the 
production  of  certain  surplus  crops. 
We  would  have  to  know  that  spe- 
cific point  in  a  war  period  when  we 
should  withdraw  labor  being  used 
on  big  agricultural  construction 
projects  and  should  put  that  labor 
to  work  in  other  fields.  We  would 
have  to  know  what  adjustments 
should  be  made  in  agricultural  sub- 
sidy programs  so  that  this  country 
could  produce  exactly  those  com- 
modities that  we  would  vitally  need. 

We  might  have  to  come  to  the 
point  where  it  would  be  necessary 
to  set  up  a  labor  priorities  board 
that  would  direct  labor  into  jobs  that 
would  have  immediate  emergency 
needs.  Farmers  might  have  to  have 
permits  to  hire  farm  labor.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  shifting  of 
any  group  from  one  region  to  an- 
other, or  it  might  be  necessary,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  direct  this  move- 
ment of  seasonal  farm  labor  to  most 
effective  immediate  uses. 

Extension  of  wage-hour  legisla- 
tion to  farm  labor  is  being  agitated 
now.  What  analyses  of  this  exten- 
sion have  we  agricultural  economists 
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made?  What  would  be  the  effects 
on  defense  production? 

The  whole  concept  of  agricultural 
subsidy  programs  may  have  to  be 
scrutinized  and  redirected  to  pro- 
mote maximum  production  of  cer- 
tain products  in  certain  regions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  relationship  of 
these  programs  to  other  forces,  such 
as  prices,  in  encouraging  changes  in 
production  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated. 

Some  questions  that  may  have  to 
be  answered  shortly  by  experts  in 
transportation  and  marketing  re- 
search are:  What  foods  should  be 
stored  in  New  York  City  or  at  other 
strategic  points  in  case  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  disrupted  by  sabo- 
tage or  bombing?  What  grains 
must  be  carried  to  cities  before  trans- 
portation facilities  are  used  to  full 
capacity  for  other  commodities? 
What  feeds  do  the  Eastern  dairies 
need  to  have  stored  now?  Where? 

Decentralization 

We  can  answer  many  questions 
about  housing,  transportation,  labor 
supply,  and  other  elements  essential 
to  decentralization  of  certain  indus- 
tries. For  instance,  many  processing 
plants  could  be  located  away  from 
the  East  and  in  the  South  and  West. 
If  shifts  occur  from  cotton  to  more 
diversified  production  in  the  South, 
condenseries,  cheese  factories,  can- 
neries, cold  storage  plants,  and 
creameries  would  be  essential  there. 
Regional  storehouses,  perhaps,  should 
be  placed  at  strategic  points  in  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  Eastern  cities. 
Again,  we  might  want  to  develop 
mobile  industries 

It  is  easy  in  this  type  of  specula- 
don  to  think  that  regional  patterns 


of  production  and  distribution  will 
be  gready  changed  as  a  direct  result 
of  war.  This  would  be  merely  an 
extension  of  that  movement  of  food 
processing  plants  into  the  South  and 
the  warehousing  of  foods  at  strategic 
points.  At  any  rate,  we  must  gather 
all  our  evidence  to  help  decide 
whether  greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  expand  transportation  facil- 
ities or  to  expand  regional  self- 
sufficiency. 

Already  we  have  inventoried  farm- 
ers' needs  for  machinery,  and  we 
have  estimated  scrap  iron  and  steel 
on  farms  that  would  be  available 
for  war  needs.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  much  machinery  could  be  re- 
paired and  put  into  operating  condi- 
tion, nor  how  much  machinery 
could  be  converted  into  horse-drawn 
equipment. 

This  raises  a  point  that  requires 
an  evaluation  of  the  Nation's  needs 
for  oil,  iron,  and  rubber.  If  farm- 
ers cannot  buy  tractors,  or  if  it  is 
necessary  to  save  gasoline,  tires, 
metals,  and  transportation  facilities, 
more  horses  must  be  used.  Over  a 
period  of  years  now,  land  has  been 
shifted  from  production  of  feed  for 
horses  to  food  for  humans.  What 
should  we  do  about  the  reverse  situ- 
ation, if  it  develops? 

Disastrous  after-effects  of  land 
speculation  are  obvious.  Moreover, 
speculation  bears  directly  on  produc- 
tion through  diverting  energy  and 
resources.  Inflation  may  cut  in- 
creases in  production,  and  this  con- 
dition stimulates  farmers'  fears  by 
remembrances  of  the  other  war. 
They  say:  "We  raised  wheat  and 
you  promised  us  $2.25  per  bushel. 
Then  you  left  us  holding  the  bag!" 

In  view  of  this  attitude,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  moderate  commodity  price 
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increases  that  promise  stability  may 
be  more  effective  than  spectacular 
temporary  increases.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  researchers  must  answer. 

Tenure  research  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  agricultural  production  dur- 
ing a  war.  Tenure  patterns  in  an 
area  may  be  well  adapted  to  cotton 
production,  but  they  may  hinder 
dairy  production.  The  landlord- 
tenant  relationship  in  some  areas 
might  freeze  the  production  system. 

This  may  suggest  revisions  in 
agricultural  subsidy  programs  to 
bring  about  changes  in  landlord- 
tenant  relationships  in  certain  areas. 

Evacuation 

Most  countries  at  war  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  plans  for  mov- 
ing civilians  from  cities.  Perhaps 
a  rural  housing  survey  around  New 
York  City  and  other  large  Eastern 
seaboard  cities  would  give  the  proper 
information  for  that  day  when  it 
might  be  necessary  to  move  children 
and  old  people  out  of  these  cities 
into  the  country.  How  many  could 
agriculture  provide  for?  What  sys- 
tem can  be  devised  for  carrying  the 
cost  of  these  moves,  and  what  com- 
pensation should  be  given  to  farm- 


ers for  board  and  room  of  the 
refugees?  Again,  what  school  facil- 
ities are  available,  and  what  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be 
made  for  this  schooling? 

My  speculation  has  been  directed 
to  underscoring  the  fact  that  agri- 
cultural research  men  soon  will  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  best  answers  available  to  ques- 
tions raised  during  this  war.  Many 
of  these  questions  will  be  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  plan  for  the  worst 
possible  situation,  as  well  as  the  best 
or  the  intermediate. 

Thus,  it  is  not  enough  for  re- 
searchers to  provide  techniques  that 
will  merely  make  it  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  make  his  contributions  to 
winning  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  mobilize  agri- 
culture in  its  totality.  We  cannot, 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  worry  too 
much  about  the  effects  of  war  on 
farmers.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  have  to  consider  the  effects  of 
war  on  production  and  on  morale  of 
rural  people,  including  farmers. 

We  may  find,  then,  that  we  will 
have  to  use  not  the  usual  research 
techniques  to  answer  quickly  the 
questions  asked  us,  but,  rather, 
blitzsearch. 


Knowledge 


Agriculture  is,  of  all  industrial  pursuits,  the  richest  in  facts 
and  the  poorest  in  their  comprehension.  Facts  are  li\e  grains  of 
sand  which  are  moved  by  the  wind  but  principles  are  these  same 
grains  cemented  into  roc\s. 

— Liebig 
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Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 

STILL  CARRIES  ON 

By  JAMES  S.  KNAPP.  A  grand  old  man  of  agriculture  retired 
in  igi 3,  but  he  is  as  busy  as  ever  at  84  years.  "There  is  no  excel- 
lence without  labor,"  he  things.  "One  cannot  dream  one's  self 
into  either  usefulness  or  happiness." 


TO  THE  PRESENT  gen- 
eration of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity students,  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  is  relatively  un- 
known. They  know  that  a  build- 
ing on  the  campus  is  called  Bailey 
Hall;  they  occasionally  hear  the 
name  of  such  a  man;  they  have  in 
some  traditional  way  come  to  asso- 
ciate that  name  with  achievement 
and  honor,  but  they  seldom  see  the 
man. 

For  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  retired 
from  Cornell  in  1913 — to  embark 
on  another  productive  period  of  his 
life.  He  had  gained  a  reputation 
and  filled  an  ordinary  lifetime  with 
accomplishment,  but  he  is  still  at 
work  today,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

Most  of  his  "contemporaries"  are 
dead;  others  whom  he  chose  for  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  now 
bear  the  title  of  emeritus.  But 
Bailey  carries  on. 

He  was  reared  on  a  Michigan  farm 
and  prepared  for  college  in  a  no- 
grade  school;  that  is,  the  high  school 
he  attended  was  called  high  not 
only  because  advanced  pupils  were 
enrolled,  but  also  because  it  was 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  a 


two-story  school  building.  Quill 
pens  were  still  in  use,  and  pen 
knives  were  carried  to  trim  the 
quills.  He  was  graduated  from 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  in 
1882  and  went  to  Cornell  in  1888 
as  professor  of  "general  and  experi- 
mental horticulture,"  which  was  the 
first  of  the  "dividing  up"  of  duties 
that  later  was  to  mark  his  own  ad- 
ministration. He  became  dean  of 
the  college  and  director  of  the  ex- 
periment station  in  1903. 

His  first  official  publication  at 
Cornell,  Windbreaks  in  Relation  to 
Fruit  Growing,  appeared  in  i889. 
In  i89o  he  made  the  first  tests  at 
the  university  on  the  spraying  of 
plants.  From  i89o  to  1896  he  pub- 
lished 40  bulletins  on  horticultural 
subjects,  mostly  pomology.  He  be- 
came interested  in  teaching  nature 
study  in  rural  schools  of  the  State; 
as  a  result,  extension  courses  were 
established.  He  wrote  a  book,  The 
Nature  Study  Idea,  which  had  a 
definite  influence  on  general  elemen- 
tary education.  Cornell  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field. 

To  him  belongs  credit  for  initiat- 
ing the  first  investigations  on  control 
of  plant  diseases  at  the  experiment 
station.    One  of  his  earliest  acts  as 
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dean  was  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  plant  pathology. 

Plant  Diseases 

When  H.  H.  Whetzel,  still  an 
honored  professor,  was  a  young  in- 
structor and  sought  funds  for  a  study 
of  plant  diseases  of  New  York,  he 
suggested  that  Bailey  make  him  a 
professor  of  plant  pathology. 

"But  I  never  heard  of  that  title 
before,"  Bailey  said. 

"Neither  did  I,"  responded 
Whetzel. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  handle 
it?" 

"I  can,"  the  young  instructor 
replied. 

"Then  you're  a  professor  of  plant 
pathology.    Now  go  to  work." 

Whetzel  landed  the  first  industrial 
fellowship  in  the  college.  The  dean 
later  backed  him  up  for  accepting 
money  for  the  cost  of  research. 

From  1888  to  1903,  18  bulletins 
were  published  on  vegetables,  in- 
cluding mushrooms,  by  the  experi- 
ment station.  Bailey  was  author  or 
joint  author  of  16.  One  of  the 
most  forward-looking  of  the  early 
studies  dealt  with  the  effect  of  arti- 
ficial light  on  growth  and  reproduc- 
tion of  plants. 

He  established  a  department  of 
farm  mechanics  in  1907,  and  a  sep- 
arate department  for  dairy  industry. 
Work  on  limnology  was  begun  the 
same  year.  Bailey  recognized  that 
large  areas  of  underwater  lands  of 
the  State,  although  rich  in  organic 
materials,  had  little  other  value.  A 
course  was  started,  a  professor  hired, 
and  it  was  the  first  university  course 
in  this  subject  anywhere.  From  this 
"aquiculture"  has  come. 

He  conducted  research  in  floricul- 
ture and  ornamental  horticulture, 


organizing  a  separate  department  in  f 

191 3.    He  was  instrumental  in  or-  ^ 

ganizing  the  forestry  department  in  s 

1 910;  Cornell  had  started  college  * 
instruction  in  forestry  in  1898. 

Large  Faith 

..  .. 
Bailey  lived  in  the  days  of  large  , 

faith  when  the  college  "must  do  a  [ 

peculiarly  public  work"  to  merit  [ 

State  support.    He  was  both  a  great  . 

teacher  and  a  great  initiator.    His  . 

influence  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  ; 

legislative  aid  that  contributed  so 

largely  to  the  growth  of  the  college. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  in  those 
days  to  find  instructors  in  every  field 
of  knowledge  or  learning  but  agri- 
culture. Remember,  the  oldest  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  Michigan, 
was  opened  in  1857,  only  n  years 
before  Cornell  offered  instruction. 
Those  were  the  days  when  "ag" 
students  were  sneered  at,  and  it  took 
a  man  of  Bailey's  caliber  to  steer 
them  right  in  their  thinking.  He 
fired  their  enthusiasm  with  dreams 
of  a  new  culture  and  a  new  agri- 
culture and  made  them  think  of 
themselves  as  social  pioneers.  He 
maintained  that  "we  must  have  a 
rural  civilization  that  will  be  as  effec- 
tive and  satisfying  as  other  civiliza- 
tions." He  made  the  students  think 
in  terms  of  the  "country  life 
movement." 

There  were  no  agricultural  text- 
books. 

"We  were  dealing  with  a  new 
field  of  instruction  and  had  to  learn 
how  to  teach  it,"  Bailey  says.  He 
started  the  Rural  Science  series  to 
try  to  meet  this  need,  agreeing  to 
publish  until  he  was  60.  He  was 
still  writing  them  as  he  neared  80. 

One  of  his  classic  statements  has 
special  application  today.    "I  doubt 
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the  philosophy  that  would  improve 
the  open  country  by  moving  the 
attractions  of  the  city  into  it,"  he 
said.  He  maintained  that  novices 
could  learn  farm  practices  in  college, 
but  not  farm  conditions. 

Dr.  Bailey  has  something  of  the 
puritan  and  pioneer  in  his  make-up, 
with  something  mystical  in  his  deep 
blue  eyes.  His  hair  is  snow-white; 
he  wears  plain  suits;  and  his  only 
apparent  concession  to  old  age  is 
a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  glasses.  He 
is  tall  and  erect,  of  distinguished 
bearing.  He  works  all  day  and 
much  of  the  night  in  his  research 
laboratory,  collecting  plants,  and 
classifying  them. 

"There  is  no  excellence  without 
labor,"  he  once  asserted.  "One  can- 
not dream  one's  self  into  either  use- 
fulness or  happiness." 

"Vacations  often  result  in  more 
harm  than  good,"  he  told  his  stu- 
dents on  one  occasion,  "because  they 
are  likely  to  be  vacant.  I  hope  you 
have  all  had  a  busy  summer." 

Changes 

Bailey  is  not  a  person  to  dwell  in 
retrospect.  To  him,  the  good  old 
days  were  but  a  foundation  for  the 
present  and  the  future — no  better 
and  no  worse. 

"Things  must  be  similar  to  be 
compared,  and  the  past  is  quite  un- 
like the  present,"  he  says.  "There 
have  been  many  changes.  I  can 
simply  say  times  are  different." 

A  few  years  ago  he  said,  "I  can- 
not agree  that  the  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualism which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished the  American  farmer 
needs  now  to  be  crushed  in  the  in- 
terests of  organized  affairs.  There 
is  nothing  antagonistic  or  impossible 


between  the  idea  of  a  man  thinking 
and  feeling  for  himself  and  the  idea 
of  his  being  willing  and  able  to  work 
with  others. 

"The  great  danger  is  that  the  or- 
ganizing type  of  mind  comes  soon 
to  consider  the  organization  the 
whole  thing  *  *  *.  What  justi- 
fies any  form  of  democratic  organi- 
zation, imperfections  and  all,  is  that 
it  is  a  means  of  education  and  a 
stimulation  to  individual  growth." 

Writing  has  become  a  habit  with 
him.  He  does  not  know  how  many 
books  he  has  written,  but  thinks 
there  are  about  25.  His  publisher 
maintains  they  number  more  than 
70.  Most  of  his  writing  is  confined 
to  scientific  literature  that  never 
reaches  the  layman.  His  work  is 
first  done  in  longhand;  he  says  dic- 
tating interferes  with  the  free  flow 
of  thought. 

Because  he  felt  that  American 
agriculture  needed  reliable  reference 
books,  Bailey  produced  his  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Horticulture  and 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture, 
each  in  four  volumes.  Most  men 
would  have  considered  this  ample 
for  a  life's  work. 

Another  monumental  work  was 
RUS,  which  was  for  agriculture  what 
Who's  Who  was  for  American  lead- 
ership in  general.  RUS  is  the  Latin 
word  for  "country";  to  Bailey  it 
signified  Rural  Uploo\  Service.  He 
spent  nearly  4  years  collecting  data 
for  the  first  volume,  which  ap- 
peared in  1 91 8.  Nearly  3,000  names 
were  in  it,  in  contrast  to  nearly 
7,000  entries  in  the  1930  (the  last) 
edition.  More  than  18,000  persons 
were  solicited  for  that  issue.  Other 
volumes  appeared  in  1920  and  1925. 
Bailey  did  not  include  his  own  name 
in  the  final  book. 
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Dr.  Bailey  gave  Cornell,  in  1935, 
one  of  the  largest  private  herbariums 
in  the  country,  which  includes  a 
comprehensive  record  of  cultivated 
plants  of  the  world.  It  comprised 
125,000  mounted  herbarium  sheets 
rich  in  the  cultivated  floras  of  the 
world,  3,000  technical  or  professional 
books,  thousands  of  photographs,  a 
garden  area  on  which  to  grow  plants 
of  record,  card  indexes,  and  work- 
ing equipment.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens are  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 

To  designate  the  collection,  a  new 
word  had  to  be  coined.  "Hor- 
torium"  was  not  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionary,  but  Bailey  originated  it, 
defining  it  as  a  "horto-botanical 
establishment  and  enterprise." 

The  University  established  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  known  as  the  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  Hortorium.  Dr.  Bailey 
is  director;  his  daughter  Ethel  is 
curator.    Graduate   students  work 


there.  Bailey's  workshop  was  once 
a  livery  stable. 

The  daughter  is  his  constant  com. 
panion  and  helper.  Concerning 
women  in  industry,  he  said:  "So 
far  as  occupation  is  concerned,  the 
sex  of  an  individual  should  not 
matter.    Ability  is  what  counts." 

Bailey  has  traveled  to  many  parts 
of  the  world  to  study  and  col- 
lect plants,  including  China,  South 
America,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  is  a  good 
traveler;  he  accepts  hardships  as  part 
of  the  work. 

He  received  a  citation  and  medal- 
lion at  the  National  4-H  Club  Camp 
In  Washington  last  June  for  his 
efforts  "instrumental  in  building 
sentiment  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Extension  Service." 
Honors,  medals,  awards,  citations — 
he  has  them  galore,  from  many 
societies,  from  many  lands.  But  he 
remains  the  scientist — looking  to- 
ward the  future. 


When  peace  comes  what  will  be  our  position  at  the  peace  table 
and  in  world  trade? 

If  ours  is  a  high  price  structure,  the  lean  and  gaunt  nations,  even 
if  defeated,  will  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

With  a  low  price  structure,  America  can  hold  her  own  and 
demand  as  a  price  for  economic  collaboration  just  terms  of  peace. 

A  general  formula  of  action  (for  total  defense)  must  be  evolved 
to  coordinate  and  synchronize  the  multiplicity  of  national  and 
international  efforts  and  to  organize  supply  and  demand  so  that 
the  things  that  are  needed  are  provided  when  and  where  they  are 
needed  with  the  least  injury  to  the  industrial  fabric  of  the  nation. 

— Bernard  Baruch 
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Dust  Bowlers  get 

A  THIRD  CHANCE 

By  D.  HARPER  SIMMS.  Twice  burned,  twice  wary:  People 
from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  exposed  their  new  farm 
lands  in  western  New  Mexico  to  wind  erosion — the  force  that 
drove  them  out  of  former  homes.  But  they  learned  the  danger 
in  time. 


HIDDEN  in  the  rolling 
woodland  of  western  New 
Mexico  is  the  village  of 
Fence  Lake.    Its  popula- 


tion of  8o-odd  families  is  made  up 
largely  of  former  "Dust  Bowl" 
farmers.  But  for  the  grace  of  a 
friendly  tip,  some  of  the  last  of 
Uncle  Sam's  free  land,  and  a  pihon 
nut  crop — but  for  those  things  and 
their  own  indomitable  courage — 
most  of  them  would  now  be  itiner- 
ant farm  laborers. 

Fence  Lake  cannot  be  found  on 
highway  or  railroad  maps.  Nor,  as 
the  name  indicates,  is  there  a  lake; 
there  used  to  be  one,  but  it  dried 
up  several  years  ago.  Just  the  same, 
there  is  a  town  hidden  away  in  the 
cedar  and  pinon  hills  about  60  miles 
south  of  Gallup 

Fence  Lake  first  came  into  being 
in  1930.  In  that  year  several  fam- 
ilies, pushed  off  iand  ravaged  by 
wind  and  water  erosion,  hit  the 
highway  westward  and  stumbled 
onto  a  pocket  of  wooded,  sandy-loam 
country  that  was  labeled  "free  land." 
They  sent  word  back  to  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas — to  brothers, 
cousins,  sons  and  daughters,  and 
friends;  some  strangers  also  heard 
the  message. 


"Come  West,"  they  said,  "there's 
free  land  here;  land  that,  when 
cleared,  should  grow  beans,  corn, 
and  cane." 

The  word  spread.  It  sounded 
mighty  good  to  families  who  had 
already  pulled  stakes  or  were  eking 
out  a  precarious  living  from  desic- 
cated acres.  Free  land!  Magic 
words?  So  a  miniature  westward 
movement — with  a  definite  destina- 
tion— got  under  way.  A  movement 
of  families,  and  of  friends,  and 
strangers.  A  movement  of  people 
eager  to  get  new  land  for  themselves. 
Each  year  from  1930  to  1935  (when 
homesteading  was  stopped)  a  few 
families  made  their  way  to  the  new 
community  via  Santa  Fe,  where 
papers  were  filed  at  the  land  office. 

Hardships  aplenty  were  experi- 
enced by  the  pioneers  of  the  1930's, 
who  found  their  way  to  Fence  Lake. 
There  were  the  vital  matters  of 
clearing  patches  to  farm;  of  seed, 
stock,  a  house  to  live  in;  and  most 
important  of  all — food.  The  early 
comers  had  few  economic  and  phys- 
ical assets.  They  did  have  deter- 
mination. 

Joe  Akard  filed  his  claim  in  1930. 
After  paying  the  filing  fee,  he  had 
10  cents  in  cash  and  a  few  groceries. 
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Mrs.  Jamie  Link,  a  widow  with 
four  children,  arrived  in  a  covered 
wagon.  Her  assets  were  filing 
papers,  a  $5  bill,  a  team  of  horses, 
and  five  cows. 

U.  N.  Walker  filed  in  1930.  His 
inventory  included  a  debt  of  $100, 
four  small  ponies,  and  four  cows. 

Chester  Brown  came  in  a  covered 
wagon:  "I  had  a  couple  of  plows, 
a  home-made  harrow  with  oak  pegs 
for  teeth,  one  team  of  horses,  a  cow, 
a  yearling,  and  one  calf.  I  wouldn't 
have  stayed  except  that  just  after 
arriving  in  March  there  was  a  heavy 
snowstorm  and  I  couldn't  get  out." 

Ray  Boyett  and  Major  Bruton,  two 
of  the  early  settlers,  recall  that  when 
they  came  to  Fence  Lake  all  of  their 
assets  were  liabilities. 

Pioneers 

Pioneers,  these  early  comers  to 
Fence  Lake — pioneers  wrapped  in 
twentieth-century  dress. 

The  town  is  at  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet;  the  winters  are  long  and 
cold.  Because  of  this,  most  of  the 
land  seekers  arrived  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  seasons.  They 
built  crude  shelters  during  the  first 
months,  cleared  what  land  they 
could,  and  supplemented  the  little 
food  they  brought  with  them  with 
the  nuts  of  the  pinon  trees,  and  what 
small  game  they  could  kill  or 
capture. 

In  truth,  without  the  pinon  nuts, 
Fence  Lake  might  never  have  come 
into  being.  These  tiny  edible  nuts, 
borne  in  small  cones  by  the  pinon 
tree,  furnished  both  food  and  a  cash 
crop  for  the  first  inhabitants.  Men, 
women,  and  children  worked  long 
and  hard  during  the  autumn  of 
1930  gathering  nuts  to  be  shipped 


to  Eastern  markets.  The  few  dol- 
lars thus  earned  bought  small  stocks 
of  food  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter. 

But  when  spring  came  the  people 
turned  to  the  land;  laboriously  they 
cut  small  patches  out  of  the  cedar 
and  pinon  forests.  There  they 
planted  beans. 

Today,  the  families  of  the  village 
have  homesteaded  92,000  acres  of 
land;  about  24,000  acres  have  been 
cleared  for  farming.  This  tremen- 
dous job  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  time  but  for 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  setders. 

They  suffered  hardships  together, 
and  they  worked  together.  Neigh- 
bor helped  neighbor;  the  few  avail- 
able tools  were  exchanged;  food  was 
swapped;  labor  traded. 

Without  that  community  sharing 
of  individual  successes  and  failures, 
there  would  not  be  today  a  farming 
village  of  good  log  houses,  a  com- 
munity hospital,  a  school,  and 
churches. 

Next  to  food,  water  is  probably 
the  greatest  problem  that  faces  Fence 
Lake  people.  There  are  no  streams 
in  the  area,  and  only  a  spring  or 
two.  Few  can  afford  the  expense  of 
digging  a  well.  Even  today,  many 
families  have  to  haul  water  long 
distances  or  buy  it  at  10  cents  a 
barrel  when  it  is  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  5  cents  a  barrel  when 
it  is  for  stock. 

Again — the  Dust 

There  was  normal  rainfall  (about 
15  inches  annually)  and  little  wind 
during  the  first  3  or  4  years  of 
setdement. 

"It  was  a  Heaven  on  Earth  to 
those  of  us  who  came  out  of  the 
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dust  bowl,"  Mrs.  Link  says.  "Fif- 
teen inches  of  rain,  fairly  productive 
soil  once  it  was  cleared,  no  dust 
storms — and  our  own  land.  No 
wonder  we  stuck." 

But  as  additional  land  was  broken 
between  1934  and  1937  there  were 
more  and  larger  openings  among 
the  cedar  and  pinon  trees.  In  1936, 
soil  started  to  move  before  the  winds 
and  drift  out  of  the  fields.  Soil  be- 
gan to  pile  up  in  the  rabbit  brush 
at  the  edges  of  the  clearings. 

This  was  an  alarming  sign.  Most 
of  the  farmers  had  seen  it  before. 
They  knew  well  that  while  the  top- 
soil  was  fairly  productive,  it  was 
generally  shallow.  A  few  years  of 
blowing,  and  all  their  work  would 
be  for  nothing.  Fence  Lake  citi- 
zens would  be  on  the  move  again. 
And  that  was  the  very  thing  they 
did  not  want. 

They  tackled  their  wind-erosion 
problem  with  the  stubborness  that 
characterized  their  endurance  of 
hardships  during  the  first  years. 
They  went  to  Gallup  to  see  depart- 
ment technicians.  They  laid  their 
problems,  along  with  statements  of 
their  resources,  before  every  agricul- 
tural worker  that  could  be  found. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  know  how 
to  protect  fields  against  soil  blowing; 
how  best  to  conserve  the  meager 
rainfall.  They  didn't  want  another 
dust  bowl  to  slip  up  on  them. 

"We  knew  we  had  to  fight  this 
wind-erosion  problem  if  we  were 
to  stay  off  the  highways  and  off 
relief  rolls,"  Joe  Akard  said.  "We 
worked  and  fought  for  our  farms 
and  we  had  no  intention  of  moving 
off  them  without  putting  up  a 
batde." 

In  the  fall  of  1937,  and  following 
the  advice  given  them  by  technicians, 


the  people  of  Fence  Lake  went  to 
work  as  they  had  never  worked 
before. 

Conservation 

Where  fields  were  laid  parallel  to 
prevailing  winds,  they  changed  them 
and  plowed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wind.  Soon  they  were  terracing 
fields,  changing  the  field  rows  to 
run  on  the  level,  planning  close- 
growing  bands  of  strip  crops  to 
break  the  sweep  of  the  wind.  They 
started  doing  these  things  on  more 
than  8,000  acres.  Slowly,  method- 
ically, as  their  resources  would  per- 
mit, but  with  an  eagerness  almost 
born  of  desperation,  they  have  car- 
ried on  a  grim  fight  against  wind 
erosion  for  the  past  3  years. 

Today,  instead  of  breaking  out 
new  fields  in  large  square  blocks, 
they  plow  on  the  contour  of  slopes 
and  leave  field  borders  of  trees  and 
brush  to  halt  the  cutting  power  of 
wind.  Steep  slopes  and  tops  of  hills 
are  no  longer  cleared.  Such  land  is 
left  in  trees  or  put  under  grass. 

The  growing  season  at  Fence  Lake 
is  short.  Frost  often  comes  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  May  and  as  early 
as  September.  For  that  reason  crops 
are  limited  to  those  adapted  to  short 
seasons.  Pinto  beans  are  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  but  under  their  plans  of 
conservation  farming,  landowners 
are  not  planting  all  their  fields  to 
beans.  They  use  a  rotation  with 
corn,  cane,  and  feed  crops.  As  the 
feed  crops  increase,  silos  are  planned 
to  preserve  the  feed  through  the 
winter. 

Farming  is  hazardous  at  Fence 
Lake.  So  much  depends  upon  rain- 
fall. Even  more  depends  upon 
holding  rainfall  on  the  land.  The 
very  existence  of  the  community 
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rests  upon  the  success  of  the  constant 
fight  against  wind  erosion. 

The  men  don't  take  all  the  credit. 
They  proudly  point  to  the  resolute- 
ness of  their  women,  who  make  the 
gardens  and  can  vegetables  for 
winter  use,  and  help  with  bean 
threshing  and  other  chores  during 
those  rare  times  when  the  men  are 
able  to  get  a  day  job.  Money  thus 
earned  pays  for  fuel  for  the  tractors. 
The  women  banded  together  and 
promoted  the  building  of  a  commu- 
nity hospital.  The  women  are 
proudest  of  their  modern  school 
which  has  grown  from  a  single- 
teacher,  i2-by-i2  log  house  into  a 
six-teacher  school  plant,  complete 
with  a  bus  to  transport  some  of  the 
ioo-odd  students. 

With  the  gradual  building  of  the 
community  came  a  slow  increase  in 
the  individual  resources.  Chester 
Brown,  for  instance,  came  to  Fence 
Lake  with  a  cow,  a  yearling,  and  a 
calf;  he  now  has  eight  cows,  eight 
calves,  one  bull,  and  a  heifer  year- 
ling. Each  year  he  sells  a  beef  or 
two.  From  his  beef  sales,  he  has 
bought  chickens  and  chicken  feed. 
He  sells  more  than  $100  worth  of 
eggs  yearly. 

Help 

Having  no  bank  credit,  many  of 
the  farmers  have  obtained  FSA  loans 
to  buy  farm  equipment.  They  use 
the  larger  pieces  of  machinery  on 
their  own  farms,  and  help  pay  for 
them  by  renting  to  neighbors. 
Others  are  taking  advantage  of 
water  facilities  development  work  to 
dig  badly  needed  wells. 

"Yes,  we  borrowed  money  from 
the  Government,  and  we  used  all 


the  help  that  we  could  possibly  get 
from  local,  State  and  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Agencies,"  Joe  Akard  says. 
"We  think  that  is  good  business  for 
us  and  for  the  country.  We  know 
of  no  other  way  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  us  to  meet  our  in- 
dividual and  community  problems." 

Fence  Lake  people  feel  that  they 
are  worth  more  to  the  Nation  by 
fighting  to  stay  on  the  land  than 
they  could  possibly  be  if  they  de- 
pended on  public  funds  for  their 
support  as  transient  laborers. 

Right  now  the  Fence  Lake  com- 
munity is  talking  about  forming  a 
soil  conservation  district.  They've 
had  to  work  closely  together  to  sur- 
vive thus  far,  and  feel  that  by  con- 
tinuing to  work  together  in  a  con- 
servation cooperative,  they  will  be 
able  to  work  out  greater  protection 
for  their  lands  and  stability  for  their 
community. 

A  new  philosophy,  a  new  love  for 
the  land,  has  developed  among  the 
people. 

"The  land,"  Chester  Brown  de- 
clares, "is  good  to  people  who  take 
care  of  it;  who  protect  it  from  the 
winds  and  farm  it  properly.  We 
learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way 
on  the  farms  back  East." 

These  pioneers  have  made  some- 
thing for  themselves  and  they  are 
fighting  every  inch  of  the  way  to 
keep  it.  The  battle  is  never  over 
down  there.  They  can  never  let  up. 
And  they  won't.  They  had  poor 
bean  crops  in  1937,  I93^>  anc^  I939- 
Two  of  the  3  years  they  suffered 
from  drought.  Last  summer  their 
crops  were  damaged  by  too  much 
rain  at  the  wrong  time.  But  there's 
always  the  future.  They  are  just 
starting. 
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The  Place  of  Land  in 

SOUTHWESTERN  HISTORY 

By  HERBERT  O.  BRAYER.  The  patterns  of  land  ownership, 
set  generations  ago,  still  influence  policies  in  the  Southwest.  This 
discussion  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  early  grants  furnishes  a  vital 
background  for  several  current  problems. 


FEW  WHO  TRAVEL 
through  New  Mexico, 
visiting  the  small  adobe 
villages  and  marvelling  at 


the  productivity  of  the  many  small 
farms,  can  conceive  of  a  time  when 
these  rich  lands — limited  though 
they  may  be — were  the  source  of 
deep  and  heated  controversy;  con- 
troversy which  sometimes  ended 
with  the  roar  of  the  frontier  Colt. 
Volumes  have  been  written  about 
the  history  of  New  Mexico,  the  color- 
ful Spaniards,  the  long  and  fabu- 
lously remunerative  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
the  war-like  Indians  and  other 
aspects  of  its  colorful  background. 
The  chief  source  of  this  history, 
however,  has  been  long  overlooked. 
What  part  did  the  land  play  in  this 
story  ? 

To  a  large  extent  the  material 
presented  applies  not  only  to  New 
Mexico,  but  also  to  Arizona  and 
southern  Colorado,  and  in  a  some- 
what limited  degree  to  California, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Students  of 
social  and  economic  affairs  of  Latin 
America  will  readily  recognize  many 
similarities  between  land  problems 
in  the  Southwest  and  those  existing 
in  the  nations  to  the  south. 

Of  unusual  interest  and  import- 


ance are  the  pueblo  Indian  land 
grants  of  New  Mexico.  Recognized 
by  the  Spanish  kings  and  later  by 
the  Mexican  and  American  govern- 
ments, the  pueblo  Indians  are  the 
possessors  of  large  land  grants  which 
they  hold  in  fee  and  which  do  not 
possess  the  characteristics  of  the 
usual  Indian  reservation  established 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  As  an  agricultural  people, 
land  was  vital  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  pueblo  Indians.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  European,  it  would 
appear  that  the  concept  of  private 
ownership — or  ownership  in  fee — 
did  not  exist. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  com- 
munal theory  of  land  holding  among 
these  aborigines.  Despite  the  exist- 
ence of  this  communal  ownership 
concept,  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
existed  any  set  or  established  con- 
ception of  the  physical  limits  of  such 
communal  holdings. 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
theory  of  private  ownership  by  the 
European  settlers,  the  communal 
idea  naturally  met  with  serious  diffi- 
culties. Without  understanding  the 
action  or  the  change  it  would  make 
in  the  status  of  the  land,  many  In- 
dians were  induced  to  sell  or  barter 
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large  and  valuable  tracts  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  com- 
munal holdings  of  the  pueblos. 
The  Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de  los 
Reynos  de  las  lndias,  as  well  as 
numerous  decrees,  cedulas  and  autos, 
contain  literally  hundreds  of  regula- 
tions designed  to  protect  the  native 
and  to  prevent  him  from  alienating 
his  land. 

Thus,  along  with  the  principle 
of  private  ownership,  there  also  de- 
veloped the  principle  of  guardian- 
ship. Needless  to  say,  many  of  the 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Spanish 
crown  were  disregarded. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  each 
principle  altered  to  some  extent  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  In- 
dian. He  was  restricted  in  move- 
ment. The  lands  of  the  pueblo  in 
which  he  lived  were  definitely  de- 
fined, thus  limiting  the  extent  to 
which  he  could  expand. 

The  Indian  land  policies  of  the 
Spanish  period  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion and  the  subsequent  independ- 
ence of  that  country  in  1821.  The 
Plan  of  Iguala,  adopted  by  the 
revolutionary  government  declared: 

"That  all  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain  without  distinction,  whether 
European,  African  or  Indian,  are 
citizens  of  this  monarchy." 

Racial  Equality 

The  Treaty  of  Cordova,  the 
Mexican  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  several  subsequent  de- 
crees confirmed  this  principle  of  ra- 
cial equality.  Its  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  apparendy  the  Indians 
were  to  be  considered  as  citizens 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  ap- 
pertaining to  such  a  status,  includ- 
ing the  alienation  of  their  land 
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which  had  been  restricted  under  the 
Spanish  rule.  This  was  precisely 
the  stand  taken  by  the  courts  for 
almost  half  a  century  after  New 
Mexico  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

While  there  is  no  question  that 
the  acts  of  the  Mexican  Government 
did  confer  citizenship  upon  the  In- 
dians, there  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
just  what  is  meant  by  citizenship. 
Admitting  that  the  Indians  were 
"Mexican  citizens,"  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  such  citizenship 
had  no  abridgments,  no  reservations, 
or  no  disabilities,  and  that  in  the 
matter  of  land  alienadon  all  dis- 
ability had  been  removed.  There 
can  be  no  denying  that  dependents, 
such  as  wards,  are  citizens,  even 
though  certain  definite  limitations 
or  restraints  are  placed  upon  their 
citizenship.  It  was  more  than  50 
years  before  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  recognized  this  principle  when 
applied  to  the  pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexico. 

It  is  evident  from  official  archives 
that  the  Mexican  Government  in- 
tended no  change  in  Indian  status 
insofar  as  land  was  concerned.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  Mexican  sover- 
eignty a  general  laxity  in  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  regulations  led 
to  many  cases  of  illegal  alienation 
of  Indian  land. 

This  naturally  aided  in  the  decline 
of  the  pueblos  and  the  assimilation 
of  the  Indian.  In  summarizing  the 
Indian  land  policy  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  recognize  that  the  pueblo 
Indians  were  still  considered  wards 
of  the  Government.  Pueblo  lands 
remained  communal  property,  and 
no  individual  Indian  held  tide  to 
any  portion  thereof. 
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When  the  United  States  acquired 
the  Southwest  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo  in  1848,  it  was 
confronted  with  an  Indian  problem 
for  which  it  had  no  precedents. 
From  its  inception,  the  Government 
had  based  its  policy  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Indian  was  a  sav- 
age requiring  disciplinary  control. 
Indians  were  settled  on  reservations 
as  wards  of  the  Government  and 
laws  were  made  to  prevent  the  white 
settlers  from  entering  Indian  lands. 
Since  there  was  already  a  large  Mex- 
ican population,  this  policy  could 
not  be  applied  in  New  Mexico. 

Another  unprecedented  situation 
confronted  the  United  States.  How 
could  the  traditional  American  pol- 
icy applied  to  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  United  States  be  applied  to  a 
sedentary  people  with  permanent 
villages  and  with  large  tracts  of 
land  to  which  was  claimed  a  simple 
title?  Besides  these  questions,  the 
treaty  with  Mexico  bound  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  full 
rights,  property,  and  so  forth,  of 
Mexican  citizens  in  the  conquered 
territory.    By  the  Mexican  constitu- 


Plan 

It  is  the  plan  of  this  Government 
to  turn  the  full  measure  of  its 
economic  strength  to  bringing 
help,  relief,  and  sustenance  to 
the  tens  of  millions  of  families 
in  many  countries  who  are  now 
hungry,  cold,  homeless,  sic\, 
separated  or  in  prison  by  the 
ruthless  act  of  a  group  of  tyrants. 
— Adolf  R.  Berle,  Jr. 


tion  the  pueblo  Indians  were  citi- 
zens !  The  treaty  had  hardly  been 
signed  when  controversies  developed 
over  the  right  of  the  Indians  tO' 
alienate  their  land  without  govern- 
mental consent. 

Despite  all  documentary  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  territorial  courts 
for  30  years  held  that  the  pueblo 
Indian  was,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, not  an  Indian  but  a  citizen 
with  all  the  rights  pertaining  thereto, 
including  the  right  to  alienate  his 
land. 

This  ruinous  policy,  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  pueblos,  continued  until  1913 
when  the  Supreme  Court,  confessing 
that  it  had  based  its  former  decisions 
upon  fallacious  information,  reversed 
itself  and  declared  the  pueblo  In- 
dians to  be  "Indians,"  and  therefore 
wards  of  the  Government.  As  such, 
of  course,  they  could  not  alienate 
their  lands  and  any  alienations  pre- 
viously made  were  invalid. 

Every  possible  means  was  used  to 
evade  the  effects  of  this  decision. 
The  final  solution  came  in  1925 
when  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board  in- 
vestigated each  non-Indian  claim 
after  which  title  was  quieted  by  the 
action  of  the  Federal  courts.  Today, 
for  the  first  time  since  late  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  pueblo  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico  are  free  from 
land  controversy  and  secure  in  their 
communal  land  holdings. 

Spanish  Settlers 

Our  attention  is  now  turned  to 
land  development  among  the  Span- 
ish settlers  in  New  Mexico  from 
1598  to  1821.  The  Spanish  Crown 
made  three  types  of  land  grants  in 
the  Southwest:  the  individual  or 
private  grant,  the  community  grant, 
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and  the  empressario  grant.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  history  of  many 
of  these  grants  and  to  glean  from 
the  archives  some  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  period. 

One  type  of  Spanish  land  grant 
frequently  given  in  New  Mexico 
was  the  community  grant.  Such 
grants  are  familiar  to  the  student  of 
medieval  history,  as  well  as  of 
Spanish-American  history. 

The  accepted  size  for  a  pueblo 
was  4  leagues.  In  the  founding  of 
the  town,  the  first  thing  done  was 
to  lay  out  the  Plaza,  which  was  to 
be  one  and  one-half  times  as  long 
as  it  was  wide.  The  four  principal 
streets  were  to  leave  the  Plaza  from 
each  side  and  in  cold  climates  the 
streets  were  to  be  wide,  and  in  warm 
climates,  narrow.  The  land  was 
divided  into  Solares,  Ejidos,  Dehesas, 
and  Propios.  The  Solares,  located 
in  the  town  proper,  were  building 
lots  distributed  among  the  settlers 
by  lot,  and  which  had  to  be  occupied 
and  improved  within  a  limited  time. 
The  Suertes,  or  agricultural  lots, 
were  devoted  to  the  raising  of  maize, 
wheat,  beans,  squash,  and  some  cot- 
ton and  fruit. 

The  town  commons,  or  Ejidos, 
were  used  for  the  raising  of  live- 
stock, for  recreational  purposes,  and 
as  land  reserve  for  future  settlers. 

The  Dehesas  served  as  pasturage 
for  livestock,  chiefly  small  stock  in 
New  Mexico  such  as  sheep,  goats, 
and  pigs.  Horses  were  also  kept  in 
the  Dehesas  from  which  they  were 
frequently  stolen  by  the  Indians. 

The  Propios  were  government 
lands,  but  were  usually  rented  for 
a  term  of  5  years  to  pay  municipal 
expenses.  Some  community  grants 
contained  the  provision  that  the 
grantees  were  exempt  from  taxation 
for  4  years,  provided  the  setders 
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built  houses,  cultivated  the  land,  and 
raised  stock.  Communal  timber 
lands  were  sometimes  provided. 

Numerous  community  grants  in 
New  Mexico  followed  this  general 
outline.  The  effect  of  such  grants 
cannot  be  said  to  have  served  as  an 
inducement  to  large  groups  of  set- 
tlers. New  Mexico  remained  essen- 
tially rural  and  the  rancho  with  its 
many  activities  served  as  both  eco- 
nomic and  social  center. 

Lack  of  money  or  money  crops 
made  it  necessary  either  to  produce 
or  manufacture  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  need  for  a  permanent 
labor  supply,  to  till  the  fields  and 
care  for  the  livestock,  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  slavery,  and  after 
that  institution  fell  into  decline  its 
close  relative,  peonage,  became  gen- 
eral in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
other  Spanish  and  Mexican  provinces. 

The  Partido  System 

One  institution  of  both  economic 
and  social  importance  which  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  large  ranch 
grants  was  the  partido  system. 
Since  money  was  scarce,  it  was  usual 
for  a  ranchero  to  pay  his  sheep- 
herders  in  food,  equipment,  and  a 
portion  of  the  increase  in  the  flock — 
this  latter  commonly  termed  a 
partido.  Hundreds  of  small,  inde- 
pendent flocks  of  sheep  developed 
as  a  result  of  these  partidos.  A 
herder  could  either  begin  his  own 
herd,  and  in  time  set  up  independ- 
endy,  or,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
continue  to  herd  for  the  ranchero, 
who  would  permit  the  use  of  his 
lands  and  aid  the  herder  to  market 
the  wool  from  his  flock.  This  sys- 
tem continues  today  as  a  basic  part 
of  the  sheep  industry  in  New 
Mexico. 
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Felicity 

Where  is  that  station  which  can 
confer  a  more  substantial  system 
of  felicity  than  that  of  an  Amer- 
ican farmer,  possessing  freedom 
of  action,  freedom  of  thoughts, 
ruled  by  a  mode  of  government 
which  requires  but  little  from 
us? 

— Letters  from  an 

American  Farmer,  1782 


Liberal  Mexican  colonization  laws, 
enacted  in  the  second  and  third  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century,  pro- 
moted settlement  in  previously  un- 
occupied areas  of  New  Mexico. 
Some  large  private  grants  were 
made,  but  the  emphasis  changed 
from  individual  land  grants  to  col- 
onization grants.  Under  this  latter 
type  a  group  of  settlers,  consisting  of 
at  least  12  families,  were  given  a 
grant  of  land  subject  to  the  fulfilling 
of  certain  obligations.  The  settlers 
were  obliged  to  occupy  and  culti- 
vate the  land  within  a  specific  pe- 
riod, usually  2  years  from  the  date  in 
which  they  were  put  in  possession. 

In  certain  instances,  as  in  the  case 
of  Conejos  Grant,  each  settler  was 
required  to  have  a  gun,  a  knife,  or 
a  set  of  bow  and  arrows.  One  day 
a  year  was  to  be  given  to  community 
work  by  each  male  settler.  All 
dams,  ditches,  water  works,  and 
roads  were  community  property. 
Certain  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  this  type  of  settlement  are  imme- 
diately apparent.  There  was  an  in- 
terdependence among  the  settlers. 


The  welfare  of  one  family  affected 
the  welfare  of  all.  Intermarriage 
was  inevitable.  The  community  of 
interest  and  need  made  for  a  soli- 
darity in  social,  as  well  as  political 
affairs. 

Under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  the  United  States  was 
pledged  to  recognize  and  protect  the 
land  and  other  property  owned  by 
the  former  Mexican  citizens  residing 
in  the  conquered  territory.  For 
nearly  50  years  this  Government  pro- 
crastinated. A  few  of  the  grants 
were  confirmed  and  patented,  only  to 
be  challenged  in  later  suits.  Tech- 
nicalities were  seized  upon  to  void 
or  reduce  the  grants.  Grantees  were 
forced  to  pay  high  legal  fees  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clear  title.  Many 
such  fees  were  paid  by  granting 
large  tracts  of  lands  to  the  attorneys. 

The  change  in  economic  condi- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  Anglo-American  principles  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  land  taxation, 
so  affected  the  large  ranchers  that 
many  were  forced  to  sell  their  hold- 
ings. The  resulting  displacement  of 
the  poorer  native  settlers  caused 
such  a  change  in  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  New  Mexico  that 
much  of  our  present  situation  can 
be  traced  directly  to  this  source. 

Origins  of  Trouble 

The  period  of  the  1870's  and 
1880's  was  the  era  of  the  "land 
pirates."  Large  stock  companies, 
often  financed  by  foreign  capital, 
purchased  millions  of  acres  of  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  lands  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  Southwest. 

One  group  of  wealthy  speculators 
chose  southern  Colorado  and  north- 
ern New  Mexico  as  the  scene  for 
its  operations.    Their  method  was 
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to  form  a  pool,  composed  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  stockholders,  in- 
corporate a  company  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  certain  lands  which  were 
then  purchased,  and  issue  stock 
which  was  sold  in  America  and 
Europe.  It  was  usual  to  offer  at 
least  half  of  the  stock  in  such  com- 
panies to  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  speculators.  So  successful 
was  this  method  that  more  than  a 
dozen  stock  companies  were  formed. 
The  Maxwell  Land  Grant,  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Grant,  Trenchera  Grant, 
and  many  other  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can grants  were  bought  for  about  a 
third  of  their  real  value  after  which 
stock  was  issued  worth  several  times 
the  actual  value  of  the  land. 

The  collaboration  of  English  cap- 
italists with  American  enterprisers 
needs  little  comment  here.  Their 
operations,  however,  provide  an- 
other interesting  chapter  in  the  land 
history  of  the  Southwest. 

Through  the  efforts  of  English 
and  Dutch  capitalists  stock  was 
marketed  among  certain  financial 
groups  in  London,  Paris,  and  Brus- 
sels. Fabulous  stories  concerning 
the  wealth  of  New  Mexico  grants 
spread  throughout  Europe.  More 
than  30  pamphlets  were  printed  in 
London  alone.  Reading  the  pam- 
phlets today,  one  can  readily 
understand  the  eagerness  of  the 
moderately  wealthy  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  Dutchman  to  buy 
such  securities.  Certainly  a  thou- 
sand dollars  was  cheap  for  an  interest 
in  paradise. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  map  of  the 
Maxwell  Land  Grant  printed  in 
London  in  the  1870's  which  de- 


picted the  grant  in  a  lush  green. 
The  Cimarron  Creek,  seldom  6 
inches  deep  and  dry  for  months  on 
end,  was  shown  as  a  bright  ribbon 
of  blue  with  heavily  laden  steam- 
boats coming  up  through  Texas  to 
the  present  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Cimarron. 

Land-hungry  squatters  and  home- 
steaders came  with  the  railroads. 
As  owners  of  tremendous  tracts  of 
virgin  soil,  the  railroad  companies 
advertised  for  settlers  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  special  rates  to  bring  the  set- 
tlers to  the  Southwest.  The  vast 
public  domain,  used  as  pasture  for 
huge  herds  of  catde,  became  dotted 
with  squatters. 

"The  nester,"  as  the  homesteader 
was  termed,  fenced  the  land  around 
the  water  holes.  Alarmed  stockmen, 
seeing  the  range  rapidly  broken  up 
into  small  holdings,  and  vital  water 
holes  no  longer  open  to  livestock, 
declared  war  on  the  newcomers. 
Familiar  to  all  who  read  Western 
Story  or  see  western  movies  are  the 
accounts  of  the  "Lincoln  County 
War"  (in  which  Billy  the  Kid  began 
his  depredations),  the  Pecos  War, 
the  Maxwell  clashes,  the  San  Juan 
disputes,  and  numerous  other  strug- 
gles for  the  land. 

The  cattlemen  lost  the  "Batde  of 
the  Public  Domain."  Some  of  the 
homesteaders  setded  on  good  graz- 
ing land,  fenced  it  and  plowed  it. 
Broken  windmills,  abandoned  shacks, 
fallen  fences,  and  barren  land  mark 
their  former  homes — mute  remind- 
ers that  man  must  consider  the 
capriciousness  of  nature  when  deal- 
ing with  the  land. 


The  threat  of  Hitler  is  such  that  a  business-as-usual  attitude  is 
li\e  a  foreign  army  within  our  borders.   H^nry  A.  Wallace 
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The  War  Comes 


TO  THE  KITCHEN 


By  GEORGE  E.  FARRELL.  The  defense  program  affects  the 
home,  too — every  home,  every  hjtchen:  Linen  dish  towels  are 
harder  to  get;  items  of  cloth  and  fiber  that  we  considered  every- 
day articles  are  needed  elsewhere,  and  substitutes  will  have  to  be 
used.  All  this  may  change  the  character  of  farm  production. 


LET  US  look  at  linen. 
We  grew  about  12,000 
acres  of  flax  in  the  United 
States,  mostly  in  Oregon, 
1940,  and  produced  a  bumper 
crop  of  22,000  tons  of  flax  straw. 
But  from  the  entire  production  will 
come  only  220  tons  of  linen  fiber. 
Will  the  housewife  get  this  output? 
Probably  not. 

The  Army  needs  parachute 
shrouds,  parachute  belts,  packing 
for  steam  engines,  and  propeller  shaft 
bearings.  Army  shoes  will  require 
thread  for  sewing  soles,  and  harness 
makers  must  have  thread  that  will 
stand  sweat  and  rain.  We  must 
have  fish,  and  the  nets  must  be  linen. 
Preparedness  means  fire  hose,  and 
the  light  unlined  hose  that  hangs  in 
the  school  hall  must  be  made  of  flax 
tow  and  hemp.  The  life-saving  sta- 
tions and  the  Navy  must  have  flax 
and  hemp  rope.  Our  small  produc- 
tion of  flax  will  not  begin  to  meet 
the  "must"  of  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram. Not  more  than  10  percent  of 
our  linen  supply  has  been  produced 
in  this  country.  War  and  conquest 
and  demands  on  shipping  are  mak- 
ing linen  table  cloths  and  napkins 
treasured  possessions. 


The  hemp  from  which  clothes 
lines  are  made  also  must  do  its  bit 
to  win  the  war.  We  have  only 
about  8,000  acres  in  hemp  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Wisconsin.  Hemp  is 
needed  to  make  engine-packing  rope 
and  fire  hose,  and  there  will  be  little 
left  for  twine  and  webbing  for 
upholstery. 

We  produce  no  abaca  in  the  United 
States.  It  comes  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  that  means  a  long  haul 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  every 
ship  is  needed  to  transport  rubber, 
tin,  and  tungsten.  But  no  nation 
can  fight  a  war  without  rope,  and 
abaca  makes  the  best.  In  normal 
times  we  consume  from  80,000  to 
90,000  tons  annually.  With  a  two- 
ocean  navy  and  new  merchant  ships 
slipping  down  the  ways  daily,  we 
must  have  rope. 

The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
trucker,  the  painter,  the  builder,  the 
well-driller — all  must  have  rope,  but 
the  men  in  ships  get  the  first  call, 
and  civilian  users  will  have  to  take 
what  is  left:  Low-grade  abaca,  mixed 
with  sisal  from  Java  and  henequen 
from  Central  America.  If  you  have 
a  good  piece  of  rope,  dry  it  out  care- 
fully after  removing  all  mud.  Keep 
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it  out  of  oil  and  grease  and  coil  and 
hang  it  in  a  dry  place.  Your  next 
rope  may  not  be  so  good,  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  last  so  long. 

The  Java  sisal  and  the  Mexican 
henequen  make  binder  twine  and 
rope.  The  farmer  must  have  the 
twine  to  harvest  his  oats,  wheat,  and 
rye,  and  the  merchant  must  tie  up 
his  bundles. 

What  about  cotton,  with  which 
our  warehouses  are  overflowing? 
Cotton  can  be  made  into  twine  by 
spinning  fine  threads  and  combin- 
ing these  threads  into  a  cord — but 
the  problem  is  not  in  the  spinning 
mill  but  on  the  farm. 

Binders  that  harvest  grain  are 
equipped  with  a  knotter  that  re- 
sembles a  bird's  bill — so  delicately 
adjusted  that  it  ties  a  knot  in  the  sisal 
or  henequen  as  fast  as  the  machine 
can  kick  out  the  bundles.  This  con- 
traption will  not  handle  cotton  twine. 
Even  if  this  could  be  overcome  by 
installing  a  new  knotter,  the  prob- 
lem would  not  be  solved.  Bundles 
of  grain  lie  on  the  ground  and  are 
stacked  until  threshed.  Rain  and 
dampness  enter  the  bundles,  and 
cotton  is  a  perfect  host  for  mildew 
and  fungus  that  thrive  in  damp 
places.  These  organisms  work  so 
fast  that  they  can  rot  a  cotton  twine 
in  less  than  2  weeks.  The  sisal  and 
henequen  can  take  it  wet  or  dry,  and 
when  the  farmer  picks  up  the  bundle 
with  his  pitchfork,  the  twine  holds. 

The  shortage  of  sisal  and  hene- 
quen may  make  the  wool  spinners 
happy.  Some  careless  farmers  use 
sisal  for  tying  fleeces.  When  the 
fleeces  are  unwrapped,  short  pieces 
of  the  sisal  fibers  are  left  in  the  wool, 
and  work  havoc  in  the  spinning. 
Maybe  the  shortage  of  sisal  will  force 
all  wool  growers  to  use  paper  twine 
in  tying  up  the  fleece. 


Street  cleaners,  firemen,  and  farm- 
ers, use  brooms  with  red  fibers  that 
remain  stiff,  wet  or  dry.  The  fiber 
is  palmyra  from  India.  Ships  may 
not  be  available  to  bring  the  80,000 
or  90,000  tons  that  go  into  brooms 
and  brushes.  We  still  grow  some 
broomcorn  in  Illinois  and  Kansas, 
but  the  fiber  is  flexible  and  it  finds 
its  greatest  use  in  house  brooms  that 
are  kept  dry. 

The  Scrub  Brush 

There  still  is  a  large  demand  for 
the  good  old  scrub  brush,  the  kind 
with  strong  wood  back  and  white 
fibers,  made  of  istle,  grown  in  Mex- 
ico. No  long  ocean  trip  is  involved 
in  importing  it,  and  should  it  be 
necessary  to  bring  it  by  boat,  the  trip 
is  made  through  the  protected  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  brown  gunny  sacking  that 
came  as  wrapping  for  new  furniture 
and  was  used  to  protect  the  gera- 
niums from  frost  is  jute,  produced 
only  in  India.  It  has  a  thousand 
uses— twine  for  wrapping,  bags  for 
grain,  backing  for  linoleum.  There 
is  no  real  substitute  at  the  price  we 
have  been  paying.  We  use  120,000 
tons  annually.  Every  cubic  foot  of 
space  in  ships  in  the  Oriental  trade 
is  allocated  with  the  greatest  care 
and  it  would  require  20  boatloads  of 
6,000  tons'  capacity  to  meet  our  needs 
for  a  year.  Some  of  this  important 
fiber  will  be  crowded  into  the  ships 
that  cross  the  Pacific,  but  the  supply 
certainly  will  be  short.  Jute  sacking 
is  so  important  to  our  daily  life  that 
it  should  not  be  used  to  clean  muddy 
boots  at  the  kitchen  door,  or  burned 
in  the  furnace.  Grain  sacks,  fertil- 
izer sacks,  potato  sacks,  and  furni- 
ture covering  should  be  opened 
carefully,  dusted  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  turned  back  into  trade  for  use. 
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Kapok,  known  to  many  primarily 
as  a  rilling  for  pillows,  grows  on 
a  tree  in  the  East  Indies  and  is 
shipped  into  this  country  in  normal 
times  at  the  rate  of  about  8,000  tons 
annually.  Soldiers  need  kapok  for 
sleeping  bags,  life  preservers,  flying 
suits — and  ships  are  scarce.  We 
want  our  Army  and  Navy  to  have 
the  best.  They  may  want  all  the 
kapok  that  can  be  shipped  in. 

You  may  hear  your  neighbor  mut- 
tering to  himself  as  he  paints  the 
back  fence  or  the  porch  furniture 
next  spring.  The  brush  may  be 
dripping  and  spreading  the  paint 
poorly.  He  may  be  blaming  the 
paint  manufacturer,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably the  paint  brush.  Take  a  good 
paint  brush,  separate  out  four  or  five 
hairs  and  hold  the  ends  to  the  light. 
You  will  note  that  the  end  of  each 
hair  is  split  into  two  or  three  parts. 
It  is  the  division  of  the  hairs  that 
makes  a  good  paint  brush  that  holds 
paint  and  spreads  it  evenly.  The 
brisde  comes  from  China  or  Rus- 
sia— yes,  our  total  supply — 5,000,000 
pounds  annually.  Just  now  they  are 
being  trucked  a  thousand  miles  over 
the  Burma  Road  to  Rangoon,  India, 
and  they  are  piled  there  awaiting 
the  ships  that  come  but  find  little 
space  for  such  unimportant  cargoes. 
We  have  hair  here  at  home,  but  pig 
hair  is  short  and  not  stiff  enough  to 
make  a  first-class  brush. 

We  have  pig  hair,  horse  hair,  and 
tail  hair,  but  not  for  civilian  use,  be- 
cause the  boys  at  sea  must  have  dry 
mattresses.  This  hair  now  goes  into 
sea  mattresses  and  is  perfect  for  the 
sailor's  use.  If  it  is  dunked  into 
water  the  hair  can  be  pulled  out  of 
its  denim  case  and  dried  on  deck. 
It  retains  its  shape  without  a  cover 
and  will  dry  in  a  few  hours  and  be 
as  good  as  new.   Kapok  and  cotton 
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at  sea  slowly  absorb  moisture  and 
settle  down  to  a  hard,  damp  slab. 
Our  supply  of  animal  hair  must  take 
its  place  in  the  first  line  of  defense 
and  we  civilians  must  shift  to  other 
domestic  materials.  The  hair  cloth 
in  lapels  of  suits  may  be  replaced  in 
1942  by  something  else.  The  Ger- 
mans call  it  "ersatz"  material.  Our 
list  of  "ersatz"  material  is  short  in- 
deed compared  to  that  of  Germany. 

Raffia,  human  hair,  rabbit  hair, 
and  a  thousand  other  minor  items 
of  import  that  are  not  necessary  or 
essential  to  our  existence  will  be 
missing  in  the  market  in  1942. 

Versatile  America  spends  no  time 
in  weeping  over  past  luxuries — we 
have  started  the  search  for  new  and 
better  substitutes  produced  at  home 
or  in  Central  America  or  South 
America  as  part  of  the  good  neighbor 
program. 

Peru  is  growing  20,000  acres  of 
flax.  Central  America  is  producing 
abaca  on  2,000  acres.  Manufacturers 
went  after  the  cotton  thread  and 
made  it  so  strong  that  it  is  now 
standard  equipment  for  parachute 
harness.  The  magic  material,  nylon, 
is  now  made  so  strong  that  its  tensile 
strength  equals  that  of  stainless 
steel. 

Who  can  tell? — maybe  this  tem- 
porary inconvenience  caused  by  the 
preparedness  program  may  give  us 
a  better  paint  brush  made  from 
nylon  or  rayon.  It  may  give  us  new 
fishnet  material.  Already  the  brush 
makers  are  working  with  the  palm 
fiber  of  Florida  as  a  substitute  for 
the  palmyra  of  India.  Few  were  in- 
convenienced by  the  stopping  of 
Japanese  silk  shipments. 

Preparedness  may  carry  its  war 
into  every  home,  but  inconvenience 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  it. 
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John  Doe  &  Family 

ON  THE  FARM  LADDER 

By  PAUL  JEHLIK  and  MILTON  ROSSOFF.  What  progress 
are  ex-tenants  making  in  climbing  the  "agricultural  ladder" 
toward  full  ownership?  How  much  difference  does  home  food 
production  make  in  the  kind  of  life  they  can  have?  How  much 
difference  do  Government  payments  make?  The  John  Doe 
family — the  average  of  38  tenant-purchase  families — and  its  ex- 
perience in  one  FSA  region  throw  light  on  these  questions. 


FAMILIES  participating 
in  the  tenant-purchase  pro- 
gram are  engaged  in  ad- 
ventures new  to  many  of 
them.  They  are  learning  new 
methods  of  farming  and  homemak- 
ing,  they  are  taking  on  new  responsi- 
bilities and  tackling  new  problems. 
Not  the  least  of  these  novelties  is 
the  keeping  of  farm  and  home  record 
books.  These  books  are  intended 
primarily  to  help  the  family  in  plan- 
ning and  watching  their  farm  and 
home  business,  and  in  checking  on 
how  near  they  are  coming  to  the 
goals  they  set  for  themselves.  These 
books  also  are  useful  in  giving  a 
picture  of  how  families  taking  part 
in  this  program  live,  and  for  meas- 
uring their  progress  as  a  group. 

An  analysis  of  38  of  the  record 
books  kept  by  tenant-purchase  fam- 
ilies in  nine  counties  in  Region  XII 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
tells  how  these  families  are  being 
helped  toward  a  more  satisfactory 
way  of  living. 

This  is  how  one  family  got  along, 
one  family  that  is  in  reality  no  family 


but  the  average  of  all  38.  In  other 
words,  this  is  John  Doe  and  family, 
ex-tenant  trying  to  climb  up  the 
famous,  sometimes  elusive,  agricul- 
tural ladder. 

John  Doe,  selected  in  1939  by  a 
county  committee  of  three  farmers  as 
one  who  might  well  own  a  farm 
under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  was 
a  34  year-old  white  farmer  with  a 
wife  and  two  children.  He  differed 
from  many  of  his  brother  tenant- 
purchase  borrowers  in  age  and  num- 
ber of  children.  His  brothers  were 
from  24  to  46  years  of  age,  one-half 
being  younger  than  John  Doe  and 
one-half  older;  some  of  them  were 
childless  in  1939,  and  one  had  six 
children. 

John  and  Mary  Doe's  formal 
schooling  was  limited:  He  completed 
9  grades,  she,  10.  Wives  in  the  other 
families  had  had  from  7  to  16  years 
of  schooling,  and  husbands  from  5 
to  15  years. 

The  John  Doe  family  lived  on  a 
farm  somewhere  in  the  FSA  region 
already  described.  They  operated 
371  acres  of  land.   This  was  not  typi- 
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cal  of  tenant-purchase  borrowers  in 
all  regions.  In  Bent  County,  Colo., 
and  in  Eddy  County,  N.  Mex.,  John 
Doe  could  have  operated  80  acres  of 
land  and  in  Hansford  County,  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  perhaps  1,600 
acres. 

John  Doe  had  farmed  for  15  year: 
before  coming  into  the  tenant-pur- 
chase program.  The  previous  year 
he  had  been  a  renter  on  shares,  as 
had  all  the  rest  of  the  38  families  ex- 
cept 2 — one  of  these  had  been  a 
sharecropper  and  the  other  a  farm 
laborer.  The  farming  experience  of 
the  group  ranged  from  6  to  31  years. 

The  housing  of  the  Doe  family 
and  their  physical  surroundings  were 
greatly  improved  after  the  father  be- 
came a  tenant-purchase  borrower. 
The  family  now  had  an  indoor  toilet, 
a  kitchen  sink,  running  water.  Pros- 
pects of  having  a  telephone  were 
good,  although  electricity  was  still 
a  question  mark. 

Operating  under  the  tenant-pur- 
chase program,  the  John  Doe  family 
got  its  living  in  various  ways — from 
sales  of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock 


Family  living  expenditures 


Expenditures 

Dollars 

Percent 

January  

47.  51 

7 

40.  86 

6 

March  

42.  42 

7 

April  

46.  78 

7 

May  

42.  75 

7 

38.  23 

6 

July  

50.  18 

8 

43.00 

7 

62.  48 

10 

October  

67.  29 

11 

November  

68.  73 

11 

84. 77 

13 

Year  

635. 00 

100 

products;  from  Government  and  pri- 
vate loans;  from  Government  sub- 
sidies; from  miscellaneous  employ- 
ment; and  from  other  sources  such 
as  oil  leases  and  inheritances.  Of 
the  family's  gross  income  which 
amounted  to  $3,435,  one-half  came 
from  sales  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products. 

John  Doe's  farm  income  was  sup- 
plemented with  earnings  from  out- 
side work  that  amounted  to  $116. 
There  were  other  tenant-purchase 
borrowers  who  also  benefited  from 
outside  work. 

Planning  the  Spending 

A  characteristic  of  this  family  that 
sets  it  off  from  many  other  families 
in  the  community  is  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doe  not  only  keep  farm  and 
home  records  but  also  plan  farm  and 
home  activities  a  year  in  advance. 
They  are  proud  of  their  achievements 
in  planning — having  learned  a  new 
skill  of  real  value.  Planning  means 
to  the  John  Does  a  goal  to  shoot  at, 
within  the  limits  outlined  by  the 
farming  enterprise.  As  the  family 
becomes  more  adept  in  this  new- 
found technique,  planning  becomes 
less  of  a  guessing  spree  and  more  of 
an  instrument  with  which  to  esti- 
mate the  vagaries  of  the  home  and 
farm  business. 

Home  production  of  foods  is  an 
essential  part  of  planning  for  the 
Doe  family.  But  experience  in  sub- 
sistence planning  enables  them  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  food  the 
family  may  be  expected  to  buy,  hence 
how  much  money  the  family  will 
need  during  the  year  for  this  item  of 
cash  expenditure. 

In  making  their  home  plans  for 
1939,  John  and  Mary  Doe  estimated 
that  they  would  spend  about  $508. 
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They  actually  spent  $635,  or  about 
$127  more  than  they  had  planned. 
But  they  had  learned  to  plan  within 
conservative  limits.  Then,  too,  as 
there  was  a  greater  net  income  than 
expected,  they  felt  free  to  provide 
better  for  their  family.  This,  in 
general,  was  the  position  in  which 
most  of  the  other  tenant-purchase 
borrowers  found  themselves. 

The  actual  and  the  anticipated  ex- 
penditures for  clothing  and  personal 
expenses  were  about  the  same.  The 
greatest  differences  in  actual  and  an- 
ticipated expenditures  occurred  in 
items  such  as  food,  medical  care,  and 
miscellaneous. 

The  family  did  not  make  plans 
concerning  the  probable  monthly  ex- 
penditure for  home  living,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  the  general  di- 
rection of  these  expenditures.  A 
noticeable  increase  is  shown  in  rash 
expenditures  during  the  last  4  months 
of  the  year,  as  cash  receipts  rise  and 
Government  payments  are  received. 

Home  production  of  food  was  a 
large  item  in  the  plans  of  John  and 


Mary  Doe.  They  had  planned  to 
produce  for  home  use  about  2,000 
quarts  of  milk  for  all  purposes 
(drinking,  cooking,  cream,  butter, 
and  cheese),  approximately  650 
pounds  of  dressed  meat,  about  160 
dozens  of  eggs,  nearly  250  pounds  of 
potatoes,  and  approximately  1,500 
pounds  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
some  of  which  were  to  be  canned. 

In  general,  the  family  fared  better 
than  it  had  planned.  Milk,  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  eggs  were 
important  in  that  order,  in  terms  of 
cash  value. 

The  home  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  of  great  significance  in 
a  region  where  successful  home  gar- 
dens are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  John  and  Mary  Doe  had 
been  encouraged  to  buy  a  pressure 
cooker.  They  canned  217  quarts  of 
garden  produce.  Not  all  tenant- 
purchase  borrowers  did  as  much 
canning,  but  some  did  more. 

In  addition  to  food,  the  family  pro- 
duced $4.50  worth  of  corncobs.  The 
total  value  of  subsistence  then  (omit- 


Actual  and  anticipated  family  living  expenditures 


Items 

Expenditures  (dollars) 

Expenditures  (percent) 
of  total) 

Actual 

Antici' 
pated 

Actual 

Antici- 
pated 

Pood  

191.  79 

129-  43 

30 

26 

Clothing  

95  21 

93.01 

15 

13 

Housing,  furnishings,  and  equipment  

74.69 

67.  83 

12 

13 

58.  37 

68.  05 

9 

13 

Medical  care  

55.60 

29  45 

9 

6 

Education,  recreation,  church,  etc  

52.  65 

42.  93 

8 

8 

42.31 

35.  85 

7 

7 

38.86 

18.  29 

6 

4 

25.  52 

22.86 

4 

5 

Total  

635.00 

507-  70 

100 

100 
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ting  rent  for  use  of  dwelling)  was 
$278,  or  44  percent  of  the  total  cash 
expenditures  for  family  living.  Had 
the  home-produced  food  been  com- 
puted at  retail  prices,  the  cash  value 
would  have  been  considerably 
higher. 

Governmental  aid  in  this  instance 
spelled  the  difference  between  a  net 
income  large  enough  to  provide  for 
a  relatively  high  plane  of  living  and 
economic  insecurity  and  depressed 
family  living.  For  example,  the 
difference  between  the  total  receipts 
of  $3,435  and  the  total  farm  expenses 
of  $2,590  (including  the  repayment 
of  loans)  left  a  net  income  of  $845 
which  included  $529  of  Government 
investment.  The  Doe  family  spent 
$635  for  family  living  and  was  able 
to  lay  aside  $210  for  a  rainy  day  or 
for  expanding  the  farm  business. 
Had  the  Government  investment 
(here  in  the  form  of  AAA  and  parity 
payments)  not  been  forthcoming,  the 
Does  would  have  had  a  net  income 
of  only  about  $300,  or  about  one-half 
the  amount  they  spent  for  modest 
family  living.  On  the  other  hand, 
governmental  funds  might  not  have 
been  necessary  to  maintain  the  Doe 
level  of  living  if  debt  payments  had 
not  been  necessary. 


In  general,  tenant-purchase  fam- 
ilies planned  to  produce,  and  actually 
did  produce,  a  large  part  of  their 
food.  But  in  spite  of  the  high  de- 
gree of  self-sufficiency,  indicated  by 
this  large  production,  the  cash  in- 
come from  the  farm  was  not  enough 
to  provide  a  decent  family  living 
without  some  form  of  Government 
help.  In  fact,  without  it  the  cash 
income  would  have  been  only  one- 
half  the  amount  required  for  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  family  living.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  many 
tenant-purchase  families  had  a 
smaller  net  income  than  the  Doe 
family.  To  such  families  Govern- 
ment payments  meant  the  difference 
between  a  rather  meager  living  and 
a  mere  subsistence. 

Tenant-purchase  families  fared 
better  than  they  had  expected.  Care- 
ful planning,  effort  to  follow  the 
plans,  Government  payments,  coop- 
erative supervision  by  county  farm 
and  home  supervisors,  and  home  pro- 
duction of  large  quantities  of  foods 
were  important  reasons.  Pride  in 
achievement  and  ownership  may 
well  be  the  motivating  forces  in  sup- 
plying the  strength  to  attack  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future  with  greater 
determination. 


Whether  it  be  children,  whether  it  be  wor\er$,  whether  it  be 
soldiers,  the  first  step  toward  a  happy,  confident  attitude  is  an 
abundant  supply  cf  the  right  \ind  of  food.  On  a  foundation  of 
good  food  we  can  build  almost  anything.  Without  it  we  can 
build  nothing. 

— Henry  A.  Wallace 
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FACTS  FROM  THE 
1940  CENSUS 

There  were  only  67  mules  in  New  Hampshire. 

Of  the  1,904,000,000  acres  of  land  in  continental  United  States,  1,060,- 
507,355  acres  were  in  farms.    Crops  were  harvested  from  321,757,900  acres. 

Although  the  area  in  farms  was  greater  than  ever  before,  the  number  of 
farms  declined  3.1  percent  since  1930.  The  1940  total  was  6,096,789,  com- 
pared to  6,812,350  in  1935,  and  6,288,648  in  1930. 

United  States  farmers  reported  the  value  of  farm  implements  and 
machinery  as  $3,059,266,327,  compared  to  $3,301,654,000  in  1930. 

The  average  dollar  value  of  American  farms  was  $5,518. 

Ice  cream  and  other  frozen  desserts  annually  manufactured  in  2,734 
United  States  factories  are  valued  at  $285,806,781. 

Six  states — Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
and  Vermont — lost  population  between  1930  and  1940.  In  no  previous 
decade  had  more  than  three  States  lost. 

Americans  annually  consume  570,000,000  pounds  of  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
and  vermicelli;  100,000,000  pounds  of  egg  noodles  and  similar  egg  products, 
and  10,350,000  pounds  of  plain  noodles. 

The  population  of  continental  United  States  on  April  1,  1940,  was 
131,669,275,  according  to  the  final  count  of  the  Census. 

There  are  four  artificial  ice  factories  in  Alaska,  employing  20  men. 

The  biggest  manufacturing  industry  in  Alaska  is  fish  canning  and  proc- 
essing, whose  annual  production  is  valued  at  nearly  $36,000,000. 

American  cigarette  factories  make  more  than  180,000,000,000  cigarettes 
annually  with  a  valuation  at  the  factory,  including  tax,  of  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Thirty-four  factories  employ  more  than  27,000  workers  who  get 
more  than  $26,000,000  in  wages. 

Binder  twine  factories,  operated  in  seven  penal  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  produce  36  million  pounds  of  twine. 

United  States  factories  annually  produce  more  than  35,000,000  miles  of 
cotton  wrapping  twine  (38,359,000  pounds),  valued  at  $7,223,000. 
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Food,  the  Basis  of 

INTERNATIONAL  Polities 


By  CHARLES  L.  STEWART.  Here  are  some  of  the  bases  for 
post-war  reconstruction:  Production,  economic  security,  sound 
nutrition,  trade. 


NEITHER  democracy  nor 
totalitarianism  can  persist 
anywhere  except  as  food 
and  other  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  masses  are  solved.  It 
would  be  wise  for  farmers  in  all 
countries  to  demand  that  any  com- 
ing world  constitutional  order 
(which  many  people  advocate)  be 
so  organized  that  world  trade  may 
be  fostered  by  land,  sea,  and  air, 
and  that  democracy,  however  slowly 
it  may  have  to  develop  at  the  inter- 
national level,  may  be  securely  main- 
tained at  national  and  local  levels 
by  making  security  in  economic  life 
available  to  those  who  strive  to 
merit  it. 

A  world  federation  of  all  govern- 
ments of  good  will  cannot  hope  to 
begin  its  career  with  assets  as  con- 
spicuous as  those  with  which  the 
United  States  of  America  began. 
Besides  "the  most  perfect  Constitu- 
tion ever  devised  by  the  mind  of 
man,"  this  Nation  had  a  reservoir 
of  fertile,  unoccupied  public  domain, 
that  served  as  security  for  national 
debt  and  afforded  dissatisfied  citi- 
zens opportunities  to  go  West. 

A  world  federation,  with  any 
powers  granted  it  to  help  open  up 
tropical  or  other  underdeveloped  re- 
gions, would  have  no  such  asset. 


Problems,  rather:  Money  systems  less 
hazardous  to  income  receivers,  trade 
policies  conducive  to  the  best  use 
of  natural  resources,  taxes  collected 
only  for  needs  where  armaments 
grow  less  burdensome,  and  other 
economic  aims  and  problems  would 
give  the  federation  a  more  severe 
challenge  in  the  twentieth  century 
than  our  country  had  in  either  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth. 

At  this  point,  the  hopes  of  agri- 
culture unite  with  the  hopes  of  con- 
sumers everywhere. 

A  broad  base  of  sound  nutrition 
must  underlie  the  farm  economy  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  of  a  world  united 
on  any  basis;  no  supernational  order 
engineered  by  National  Socialist 
Germany  could  use  guns  long  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  aristocracy 
of  privilege  in  consumption,  even 
in  an  air-power  age.  Even  if  a  Pan- 
Germania  were  to  be  established 
from  Spain  to  the  Bering  Strait, 
it  would  have  to  use  food  produced 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  pastures  of 
the  New  World.  The  New  World 
has  so  dominant  a  food  power  that 
dependence  upon  New  World  food 
immediately  puts  a  rope  of  restric- 
tion around  any  Old  World  con- 
queror. 
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Although  the  police  function  may 
have  to  be  at  the  fore,  at  the  side, 
at  the  rear,  and  over  the  top  of  the 
new  political  creature,  the  forces  of 
economic  life  will  bring  more  and 
more  democracy  and  equality  into 
the  international  structure. 

Assurance 

In  the  first  place,  this  structure 
must  throw  its  favor  to  the  more 
democratic  countries  in  order  to  sur- 
vive, and  democracy  cannot  survive 
in  any  country  except  as  income  is 
assured,  except  as  people  may  in- 
crease that  assurance  by  training 
their  brains  and  their  fingers,  re- 
straining waste  of  energy  and  re- 
sources, and  finding  better  ways  to 
meet  human  needs.  Economic  se- 
curity for  the  masses,  or  a  very 
definite  approach  to  it,  must  be  ob- 
tained by  any  country  that  hopes  to 
survive  for  centuries,  rather  than 
merely  for  hours. 

Farm  people  have  always  been  the 
leaders  in  finding  peaceful  solutions 
and  in  making  governments  admin- 
ister to  common  needs.  One  reason 
is  that  farmers  are  interested  in  a 
widely  diffused  power  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  purchase  the  essen- 
tials of  food  and  clothing.  Although 
human  stomachs  can  accommodate 
only  so  much  food,  a  great  many 
people  in  the  other  hemisphere,  in 
other  parts  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
in  many  parts  of  our  own  country 
have  not  been  adequately  supplied 
with  the  needed  food  elements. 
Many  people  are  hungry  for  democ- 
racy, but  they  will  not  add  much  to 
its  future  if  they  and  their  children, 
once  under  democracy,  continue  to 
be  without  food  and  the  other 
essentials  for  modern  living. 

A  world  union,  even  in  the  light 


of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  declara- 
tions, is  not  an  assured  fact  for  the 
1940's.  Regardless  of  how  slowly 
or  how  rapidly  the  way  may  open 
for  world  union,  American  agri- 
culture, in  both  its  domestic  and 
international  aspects,  must  polarize 
more  and  more  about  a  north  and 
south  axis. 

Whether  totalitarianism  as  devel- 
oped in  Europe  becomes  something 
with  which  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  to  live  for  a  while  longer,  or 
whether  a  democratic  federation  on 
a  world  scale  makes  an  early  appear- 
ance, the  well-being  of  farmers  from 
Patagonia  to  Alaska  can  be  advanced 
by  better  planning  of  Western  Hem- 
isphere farms  and  trade  activities. 

In  developing  economic  solidarity 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
period  of  blockade  economy,  few 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  will  need 
to  be  retraced  in  a  subsequent  period 
of  world  trade  under  conditions  of 
improved  law  and  order.  Expand- 
ing production  of  tropical  products, 
for  instance,  would  prove  to  be  no 
less  timely  under  a  world  constitu- 
tional set-up  than  under  a  hemi- 
spheric set-up.  Helding  a  half  world 
to  be  set  into  line  for  a  better  era 
may  be  no  less  timely  now  if  the 
whole  world  comes  in  for  read- 
justment. 

Economic  Order 

From  the  standpoint  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  no  less  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  producers 
and  consumers,  it  seems  that  eco- 
nomic order  among  nations,  such 
as  economists  have  been  outlining 
since  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  was  published  in  1776, 
should  be  built  as  opportunity  per- 
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mits.  It  should  not  be  a  byproduct 
of  a  world  order  established  to  real- 
ize military  peace  but  a  twin  objec- 
tive in  an  organized  world.  To  re- 
invigorate  economic  life  after  the 
present  war  will  require  that  the 
world  constitutional  order  be  com- 
petent on  its  economic  side  as  well 
as  on  its  military  side.  Break-down 
in  the  dreams  of  Pan-American,  plus 
leadership  to  a  realistic  world  federa- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  her  Pan-American  and  British 
associates,  can  pave  the  way  not  only 
to  law  and  order  in  the  skies,  but 
also  to  economic  developments  that 
can  support  nutrition,  agriculture, 
and  world  trade.  These  projected 
economic  developments  can  create  a 
new  trend  in  the  individual  well- 
being  of  those  who  do  their  part 
with  diligence  and  intelligence. 


Books 


Government  and  the  American  Economy.  Merle  Fainsod  and  Lincoln 
Gordon.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.  New  York.  1941.  863 
pages. 

by  PRESTON  RICHARDS 


IN  THE  SPAN  of  165  years  the 
United  States  has  changed  from  a 
loose  confederation  of  States  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  a  Federal 
Union  of  48  States,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  ex- 
pansion has  not  only  progressed  ter- 
ritorially, but  the  activities  of  the 
National  Government  in  regulation, 
promotion,  conservation,  and  pro- 
tection have  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  lives  of  practically  all  the 
people.  If  the  United  States  ever 
operated  under  a  laissez  faire  econ- 
omy, that  period  has  long  since 
passed.  While  something  of  the 
various  Governmental  activities  is 
generally  known,  the  authors  of  this 
book  are  to  be  commended  for  a 
complete  review  of  the  development 
of  the  part  that  government  has 


played  and  is  playing  in  our  eco- 
nomic life. 

The  book  is  divided  into  3  parts: 
Part  I  deals  with  the  economic  back- 
ground from  which  has  sprung  the 
marked  increase  in  government  ac- 
tivities and  the  influence  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  legal  framework  within 
which  the  developments  occurred; 
Part  II  relates  to  government  activ- 
ities in  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  business,  agriculture,  labor,  con- 
sumers, and  the  general  public;  Part 
III  is  concerned  with  government 
regulation  in  the  public  interest,  in- 
cluding conservation  of  human  and 
natural  resources.  This  is  the  long- 
est part  of  the  book. 

While  much  of  the  activities  of 
the  Government  in  regulation  and 
promotion  of  our  economy   is  a 
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twentieth  century  development,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  promotional  activ- 
ities were  begun  early.  The  most 
notable  example,  of  course,  is  the 
tariff. 

Later  came  public  aids  to  rail- 
roads, chiefly  in  the  form  of  land 
grants,  the  Homestead  Act  which 
opened  the  western  public  domain 
for  settlement  and  the  Hatch  Act 
for  encouraging  agricultural  research. 
The  chief  regulatory  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government  beginning  in 
the  nineteenth  century  was  railroad 
regulation  under  the  act  of  1887, 
which  created  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  was  adopted  in  1890, 
but  several  years  elapsed  before  the 
provisions  of  the  act  were  enforced. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  little  or 
no  Federal  legislation  pertaining  to 
labor  was  adopted  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

AFTER  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Government  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  regulation  and 
protection  proceeded  at  an  increased 
tempo.  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  the  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws  were  strengthened,  and  effective 
railroad  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  begun. 

Enactment  of  the  meat  inspection 
and  pure  food  and  drug  laws  pro- 
vided protection  for  consumers. 
And  for  the  first  time  serious  efforts 
were  made  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  A  little 
later,  during  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion, came  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

Following  World  War  I  with  the 
return  to  "normalcy,"  the  trend 
toward  increased  Government  con- 


trol and  regulation  was  partly 
checked.  But  the  depression  that 
began  in  1929  brought  forth  in- 
creased government  activity  in  the 
national  economy.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  was  or- 
ganized to  give  assistance  to  banks 
and  railroad  and  insurance  com- 
panies. And  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  made  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
stabilize  prices  of  certain  farm 
products. 

GOVERNMENT  efforts  in  regu- 
lation, promotion  control,  and  con- 
servation were  enormously  expanded 
under  the  New  Deal.  Aid  to  agri- 
culture was  provided  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
was  designed  to  aid  both  agricul- 
ture and  business.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  was 
created  with  power  to  regulate  util- 
ity holding  companies  and  trading 
in  securities.  Later  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  adopted.  Con- 
servation of  natural  resources  be- 
came a  major  activity  with  planned 
utilization  of  land,  water,  and  min- 
eral resources.  And  conservation 
of  human  resources  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  provisions  for 
old-age  assistance  and  old-age  and 
unemployment  insurance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  authors  appropriately  point 
out  that  the  present  important  posi- 
tion of  government  in  the  American 
economy  places  a  high  premium  on 
the  skill  and  ability  of  Government 
administrators.  "A  negative  gov- 
ernment only  requires  courage  and 
consistency  in  its  officials,  but  a  posi- 
tive government  requires  a  constant 
supply  of  invention  and  suggestions." 

BRIEFLY  STATED,  the  book 
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tells  what  happened  and  why  it  hap- 
pened. This  is  an  important  and 
much-needed  contribution,  but  some 
readers  will  be  disappointed  that  no 
suggestions  are  given  for  improve- 
ment in  government  activities  re- 


lated to  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor.  Administrators,  upon  whom 
so  much  of  the  burden  of  successful 
operation  falls,  doubtless  would  wel- 
come criticisms  and  recommenda- 
tions not  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 


Another  Morning.    Wessel  Stnitter.   Harper  &  Brothers.   New  York. 
355  pages. 

by  DONALD  M.  MITCHELL 


IN  Another  Morning,  Wessel 
Smitter  humanly  and  sympatheti- 
cally presents  the  absorbing  story  of 
the  Matanuska  Colony  in  Alaska 
where  "there's  so  much  to  fight  that 
we  can't  fight  each  other;  in  order 
to  get  along,  we  have  to  work 
together." 

The  principal  theme  of  the  novel 
is  that  a  society  based  on  coopera- 
tion does  not  have  the  basic  social 
problems  inherent  in  our  present  so- 
cial organization  and  that,  although 
the  transformation  is  difficult,  per- 
sons can  change  their  philosophy  of 
life  from  one  of  competition  to  one 
of  cooperation. 

This  premise  is  largely  tacit,  but 
it  recurs  throughout  the  book.  The 
vehicle  for  the  development  of  the 
thesis  is  the  experiences  of  one  fam- 
ily in  this  experiment  in  cooperative 
living,  isolated  from  the  former 
homes  of  the  participants  and  from 
those  who  would  tend  to  regard  this 
new  way  of  life  as  a  threat  to  their 
own. 

No  doubt  the  problems  of  this 
family  and  their  adjustments  are 
a  composite  of  those  of  many 
families.  Clem  Williams  gradually 
changes  from  a  man  of  low  status 
who  is  afraid,  uninformed,  and  sus- 
picious, to  a  leader,  an  inventor  of 


new  methods  for  attacking  strange 
problems,  a  man  of  vision  and 
action. 

ONE  THESIS  used  to  illustrate 
the  basic  theme  is  that  machines 
should  serve  men,  not  that  men 
should  serve  machines.  Machines 
made  possible  a  much  greater  pro- 
duction than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  men  to  have  achieved 
otherwise. 

The  mechanism  of  cooperative 
ownership  of  the  machines  by  all 
members  of  the  community  per- 
mitted the  resulting  increase  in 
wealth  to  be  spread  over  all  resi- 
dents of  the  community  instead  of 
greatly  increasing  the  income  of  the 
owner  of  the  machine  and  not 
changing — or  even  reducing — the  in- 
come of  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

He  has  the  doctor  summarize  the 
case  very  well: 

"Every  age  has  its  own  unique 
problem.  Ours  is  the  problem  of 
machines.  We've  learned  how  to 
use  machines  to  destroy  homes  and 
people;  we've  learned  how  to  use 
machines  to  create  a  few  millionaires, 
but  we  haven't  learned  how  to  use 
them  to  bring  food  and  jobs  and 
happiness  to  people  *  *  *.  To- 
day the  road  to  opportunity  for  the 
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small  farmer  is  closed.  The  first 
step  in  getting  at  the  solution  lies 
in  developing  our  thinking  about 
the  relative  importance  of  machines 
and  people    *    *  *." 

"Here  in  Alaska  we've  always 
thought  of  the  land  and  the  timber 
and  the  game  as  belonging  to  the 
people  *  *  *.  More  and  more, 
I  think,  machines  will  be  regarded 
in  the  same  way  that  we,  here  in 
Alaska,  have  learned  to  think  about 
our  natural  resources." 

Another  Morning  is  a  novel,  not 
a  scientific  analysis  of  this  experi- 
mental community.  The  funda- 
mental postulates  of  the  book  are 
merely  presented;  they  are  neither 
proved  nor  disproved.  Proof  must 
wait  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  judge  its  successes  and  its  fail- 
ures and  until  such  time  as  a  critical 


and  thorough  investigation  can  be 
made  of  the  colony. 

EVEN  THOUGH  we  must  await 
scientific  scrutiny  of  the  project  be- 
fore coming  to  a  final  judgment,  the 
possible  outcome  of  such  an  investi- 
gation is  suggested  by  this  novelist- 
observer's  conviction  regarding  the 
project.  Speaking  of  his  children, 
the  author  has  the  central  character 
say: 

"They  will  grow  up  and  get  mar- 
ried. They  will  have  kids  of  their 
own.  Machines  and  tractors  will 
fight  for  them  and  not  against  them. 
They  will  never  get  mortgaged  off 
the  land.  They  will  never  get  rich 
but  they  will  have  their  homes  and 
they  will  lift  up  each  other  and  the 
machines  will  help.  And  the  land 
will  be  theirs." 


First  Interim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  Investigating  National 
Defense  Migration,  House  of  Representatives.  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office.    Washington.    118  pages. 

by  OTIS  E.  MULLIKEN 


THIS  FIRST  interim  report  of 
the  committee  headed  by  John  H. 
Tolan  is  really  the  second  report  of 
this  Congressional  group.  The  first 
was  issued  last  April  and  was  re- 
viewed in  the  June  Land  Policy 
Review.  Under  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, Congress  instructed  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  further  "into  the 
interstate  migration  of  citizens,  em- 
phasizing the  present  and  potential 
consequences  of  the  migration  caused 
by  the  national  defense  program, 
the  effects  of  this  migration  on  the 
various  agricultural  programs  and 
the  development  of  economic  con- 


didons  creadng  stranded  commu- 
nities, and  areas  of  potential  migra- 
tion." Because  of  the  rapid  changes 
under  the  defense  program,  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  issue  interim  reports 
as  problems  develop. 

This  report  is  based  on  testimony 
presented  at  five  public  hearings 
since  April  194 1  in  San  Diego,  Hart- 
ford, Trenton,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Pertinent  material 
presented  by  many  witnesses  has 
been  arranged  under  five  headings: 
Migration  and  the  industrial  labor 
market,  migration  and  the  farm 
labor  market,  migration  and  short- 
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ages  of  community  facilities  in  de- 
fense centers,  contract  distribution 
and  extent  of  subcontracting,  and 
post-defense  problems.  At  the  end 
of  each  section  are  the  committee's 
recommendations.  Part  II  is  the 
only  section  bearing  directly  upon 
agriculture. 

Part  I  gives  data  on  the  volume 
and  character  of  defense  migration 
with  special  reference  to  the  areas 
in  which  hearings  were  conducted. 
Discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
hiring  practices  is  discussed. 

The  role  of  the  employment  serv- 
ices is  described  and  detailed  infor- 
mation is  presented  on  the  national 


Corn 

Aye,  the  corn,  the  royal  corn, 
within  whose  yellow  heart  there 
is  of  health  and  strength  for 
all  the  nations.  The  corn  tri- 
umphant, that,  with  the  aid  of 
man,  hath  made  victorious  pro- 
cession across  the  tufted  plain 
and  laid  foundation  for  the  so- 
cial excellence  that  is  and  is  to 
be.  This  glorious  plant,  trans- 
muted by  the  alchemy  of  God, 
sustains  the  warrior  in  battle, 
the  poet  in  song,  and  strength- 
ens everywhere  the  thousand 
arms  that  wor\  the  purposes  of 
life. 

— Richard  James  Oglesby 


defense  training  programs.  Wage 
stabilization  agreements  are  ac- 
corded too  little  space.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  improving  the 
United  States  Employment  Service 
and  advocates  that  consideration  be 
given  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
ployment service  financed  wholly  by 
Federal  funds  and  operated  wholly 
by  Federal  personnel.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  discriminatory  practices 
in  hiring  defense  workers  is  also 
recommended. 

THE  SCARCITY  of  suitable 
housing  for  defense  workers  is  ex- 
amined in  Part  III.  Attention  is 
directed  to  rising  rents  in  defense 
areas  and  brief  reference  is  made  to 
the  inadequacy  of  educational,  rec- 
reational, and  health  facilities. 
Recommendations  of  the  committee 
include  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  for  housing  and 
defense  community  facilities  and 
legislation  for  rent  control. 

The  distribution  of  defense  con- 
tracts and  the  extent  and  problems 
of  subcontracting  are  discussed  in 
Part  IV.  Congress  is  urged  to  pro- 
vide for  the  further  decentralization 
of  defense  industry  and  to  increase 
subcontracting  to  the  maximum 
degree  possible. 

It  is  not  wholly  clear  why  the 
four  and  one-half  pages  that  consti- 
tute Part  V,  "post-defense  prob- 
lems," are  included.  There  may  be 
some  advantage  in  directing  atten- 
tion now  to  the  desirability  of  a 
fourth  category  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  general  assistance 
upon  a  grant-in-aid  basis.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  any  discussion 
of  problems  of  the  magnitude  of 
those  that  will  face  the  country  in 
the  post-defense  period  might  be  ac- 
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corded  more  thorough  and  thought- 
ful treatment. 

Part  II  is  concerned  mainly  with 
a  discussion  of  the  available  data  on 
the  agricultural  labor  market  and 
agricultural  labor  shortages.  It  con- 
sists of  a  critical  examination  of  the 
demand  and  supply  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and 
reports  of  labor  shortages  made  by 
State  subcommittees  on  farm  labor 
of  the  State  agricultural  planning 
committees. 

To  students  of  agricultural  labor 
problems,  it  is  not  news  that  the  sta- 
tistical data  on  agricultural  labor  is 
inadequate.  The  committee  has, 
however,  performed  a  service  in  di- 
recting public  attention  to  some  of 
the  inadequacies.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  issued  a  pointed  warn- 
ing on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
existing  information. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice has  collected  information  from 
farmers  on  farm  labor  supply  and 
demand  since  1918.  The  informa- 
tion now  is  obtained  quarterly  by 
means  of  a  mail  questionnaire. 
Farmers  report  their  opinion  of  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  agricul- 
tural labor  as  a  percentage  of  nor- 
mal. It  is  evident  at  once  that 
since  the  information  is  based  on 
opinion  and  since  the  farmer's  con- 
cept of  normal  may  be  somewhat  in- 
definite, the  figures  do  not  meet 
standards  of  statistical  acceptability 
and  should  be  used  with  care.  Un- 
fortunately, the  figures  have  not 
always  been  so  used. 

The  nature  and  limitations  of  the 
data  on  supply  and  demand  are  ex- 
amined in  some  detail  in  a  set  of 
questions  asked  by  the  committee 
and  answered  by  the  Department. 
This  discussion  should  be  required 
reading  for  all  persons  who  utilize 
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the  Department's  estimates  of  de- 
mand and  supply  of  labor  in  dis- 
cussing agricultural  labor  market 
conditions. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  the  im- 
pression is  given  that  these  estimates 
are  the  only  data  obtained  by  the 
Department  bearing  on  the  agricul- 
tural labor  market.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  monthly  agricultural 
employment  series  nor  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  on  wage  rates. 

The  State  farm  labor  subcom- 
mittees of  Connecticut,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey  come  in  for  some 
criticism,  not  in  relation  to  their 
primary  functions  of  planning  but 
because  of  statements  they  had  made 
public  with  respect  to  labor  short- 
ages. The  dissemination  of  erro- 
neous information  on  agricultural 
labor  market  conditions  is  to  be  de- 
plored. The  gende  wrist-slapping 
administered  to  these  subcommittees 
will  probably  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  them  and  on  other  organizations 
and  individuals  who  may  be  tempted 
to  prognosticate  on  the  basis  of  in- 
adequate information.  At  the  same 
time,  in  justice  to  the  subcommittees, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  they  were 
not  established  until  early  this  last 
summer,  and  had  not  had  time  to 
orient  themselves  in  the  relatively 
unexplored  field  of  farm  labor  at  the 
time  some  incautious  statements  were 
issued. 

This  section  focuses  attention  on 
a  major  current  problem.  Even  the 
casual  newspaper  reader  must  have 
observed  items  reporting  "serious" 
or  "acute"  farm  labor  shortages;  in 
many  respects  these  reports,  from 
a  number  of  sources,  have  been  un- 
fortunate. Not  infrequendy  have 
they  been  erroneous  and  misleading 
and  have  added  to  the  confusion 
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existing  in  a  poorly  organized  un- 
stable labor  market.  Despite  some 
local  stringencies  of  labor,  a  normal 
characteristic  of  the  agricultural 
labor  market,  farm  production  dur- 
ing 1941  reached  record  levels  and 
no  significant  loss  of  product  was 
sustained  because  of  the  reduced  sup- 
ply of  labor  occasioned  by  the  mi- 
gration of  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers to  industry  and  the  operation  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

In  October,  agriculture  was  em- 
ploying 201,000  fewer  family  work- 
ers and  2,000  fewer  hired  laborers 
than  a  year  earlier.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  same  factors  responsible 
for  the  long-time  declining  trend  of 
agricultural  employment,  partly  to 
farmers'  adjustments  to  higher  farm 
wage  rates,  and  partly  to  the  de- 
parture of  farmers  and  farm  work- 
ers to  more  attractive  employment 
in  industry  and  to  service  in  the 
armed  forces.  The  important  point, 
however,  is  that  a  greater  reduction 
in  the  supply  of  workers  is  almost 
certain  to  occur  in  1942. 

AGRICULTURE  will  enter  the 
1942  crop  year  with  a  vital  program 
of  food-for-defense  and  with  the 
handicap  of  a  labor  market  which 
has  never  been  properly  organized 
and  integrated  with  the  needs  of 
agriculture.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  imperative  that  loose 
thinking  and  careless  talking  by  the 
uninformed  and  by  those  with  selfish 
interests  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hamper  the  efforts  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  order  into  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market.  The  com- 
mittee's examination  of  the  question 
of  labor  shortages  is  indeed  very 
timely. 

Recognizing  "agricultural  produc- 


tion as  no  less  vital  to  the  national 
defense  effort  than  industrial  pro- 
duction," the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  be  improved,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  establishing  it  on 
a  Federal  basis,  and  that  more  ade- 
quate statistics  on  agricultural  labor 
be  made  available. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
that  all  official  reports  of  the  State 
subcommittees  on  farm  labor  of  the 
State  agricultural  planning  commit- 
tees should  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
fore release  to  the  public.  In  this 
connection  the  committee  stated, 
"Careless  and  irresponsible  advertis- 
ing of  alleged  shortages  of  farm 
labor  subcommittees  can  produce 
exactly  the  same  results  as  irre- 
sponsible advertising  by  private  em- 
ployers. On  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past  such  advertising  has  created 
oversupplies  of  agricultural  labor 
and  has  caused  to  be  left  stranded 
in  many  communities  large  groups 
of  destitute  migratory  laborers." 

One  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
the  dissemination  of  erroneous  and 
misleading  information  on  the  agri- 
cultural labor  market  is  to  provide 
adequate  and  timely  official  data. 
It  is  good  news  that  funds  have  re- 
cently been  appropriated  to  permit 
the  Department  to  expand  its  facil- 
ities for  gathering  agricultural  labor 
statistics.  Conceivably  when  this 
additional  data  becomes  available  it 
may  be  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
information  on  demand  and  supply 
of  which  the  committee  was  so 
critical. 

Besides,  adequate  information  is 
a  necessary  basis  for  intelligent  ac- 
tion. The  need  for  better  farm 
labor  statistics  is  recognized,  but  the 
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best  statistics  would  prove  of  little 
value  without  an  efficient  farm  place- 
ment service.  It  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  committee,  despite  its 
observations  in  the  earlier  report, 
has  as  yet  given  enough  attention  to 
this  phase  of  the  problem. 

While  from  the  congressional 
viewpoint  there  are  obvious  advan- 
tages to  a  series  of  interim  reports, 
the  lay  reader  or  the  student  would 


prefer  a  more  thorough  and  careful 
discussion  of  problems  such  as  that 
presented  in  the  first  report  of  the 
committee.  Those  acquainted  with 
that  report  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  hurried  summary  presentation  of 
this  first  interim  report  which  offers 
only  a  suggestive  oudine.  A  more 
complete  picture  and  considered 
conclusions  remain  for  some  subse- 
quent report. 


America's  Economic  Strength.    C.  J.  Hitch.    Oxford  University  Press. 
London.    114  pages. 

by  KATHRYN  H.  WYLIE 


AMERICA'S  economic  strength  is 
an  ambitious  subject  to  cover  in  114 
pages.  Mr.  Hitch  describes  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and 
throws  in  for  good  measure  its  re- 
cent economic  history  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  its  present  war  strength. 
The  book  is  not  the  result  of  original 
research,  as  the  author  states  frankly, 
but  it  gives  a  broad  picture  in  read- 
able language  for  the  lay  reader. 

Americans  already  know  many  of 
the  facts  of  America's  economic 
strength — that  the  resources  of  land, 
forests,  minerals,  and  natural  power 
are  large;  that  the  productivity  of 
American  industry  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  country  (more  than 
twice  that  of  Great  Britain);  and 
that  its  national  income  and  poten- 
tial capacity  for  industrial  produc- 
tion are  tremendous.  They  do  not 
realize,  perhaps,  that  the  average 
productivity  of  agriculture  is  only 
a  third  as  large  as  that  of  New  Zea- 
land and  less  than  half  as  large  as 
Australia's,  or  that  America  has  only 


4  to  5  percent  of  the  world's  good 
agricultural  land. 

AVERAGES  hide  the  relatively 
productive  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  and  California  and  also  ob- 
scure the  submarginal  "Okies"  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  the  "Lesters" 
of  the  Old  South.  The  composition 
of  the  average  is  not  given  in  the 
book;  if  grazing  is  included  in  the 
averages  for  the  newer  agricultural 
countries,  productivity  per  man 
would  be  expected  to  be  higher  than 
in  a  cotton-growing  area. 

It  is  in  manufacturing  that  the 
United  States  has  greatest  superior- 
ity. More  capital  (machines  and 
energy)  per  worker,  larger-scale 
production,  and  technical  progress 
combine  to  make  American  industry 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

The  industries  where  the  largest 
gains  in  productivity  occur  are  those 
where  the  size  of  plant  has  increased 
and  machinery  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion has  been  perfected. 
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New  Deal  recovery  and  reform 
measures  have  enabled  the  United 
States  to  catch  up  with  other  pro- 
gressive countries  in  social  legisla- 
tion and  have  contributed  toward  a 
gradual  shift  in  attitude  away  from 
"rugged  individualism,"  but  have 
not  created  a  new  economic  society. 
Americans  look  more  and  more  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  eco- 
nomic matters,  but  still  believe  there 
is  opportunity  for  individual  achieve- 
ment. 

ALL  OF  THIS  is  background 
material  for  a  discussion  of  how 
effectively  the  United  States  can 
shift  into  war-time  production. 
Peace-time  America  includes  no  war 
industries,  but  the  industries  that 
are  most  important  in  a  transfer  to 
war  production  are  the  most  efficient 
ones — steel,  motor  cars,  chemicals. 
Resources  and  capacity  are  available. 
Potential  strength  as  measured  by 
national  income  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Axis  powers,  but  industry  is 


not  geared  to  war  production.  The 
great  difficulty  is  time. 

"It  requires  a  year  to  build  a  plant 
to  make  big  guns,  and  from  a  year 
to  1 8  months  more  to  make  the 
guns."  Technical  bottlenecks  here, 
insistence  on  excess  profits  and 
speedy  amortization  there  (we  might 
also  add  labor  strikes  both  here  and 
there)  slow  the  machinery  of  pro- 
duction to  a  snail's  pace. 

After  Mr.  Hitch  reviews  the  possi- 
bilities in  terms  both  of  resources 
and  speed  with  which  they  can  be 
converted  to  war-making  tools,  he 
concludes  that  the  combined  econ- 
omies of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  are  a  match  for  the 
Axis-controlled  resources  in  the  long 
run.  But  it  is  not  the  long  run  that 
will  determine  Britain's  fate  in  the 
next  year.  From  the  standpoint  of 
aid  to  Britain,  the  most  favorable 
short-run  policy  for  the  United 
States  is  to  remain  a  nonbelligerent 
(in  the  Far  East,  too!)  until  her 
mass  production  industries  "have 
started  to  function  on  a  war  basis." 


Letters 


OREGON'S 
FOREST  PROBLEM 
SIR: 

Reference  is  made  to  the  article  in  the 
October  1941  issue  entitled  "Oregon 
Tackles  the  Forest  Problem." 

The  article  sets  out  two  major  prob- 
lems: (1)  Shrinking  tax  bases  and  unem- 
ployment arising  out  of  the  destruction 
of  growing  stock  by  the  customary  cutting 


and  skidding  methods;  (2)  failure  of 
natural  regrowth  resulting  from  fires  in 
the  highly  inflammable,  slowly  decom- 
posing masses  of  coniferous  slash  left  after 
logging.  This  situation  in  turn  is  a 
product  of  (a)  cutting  far  in  excess  of 
growth  during  the  logging  period,  and 
(b)  high-lead  or  similar  skidding  meth- 
ods destructive  to  the  residual  stand. 
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To  what  extent  will  these  problems, 
particularly  the  first,  be  minimized  in  the 
future  by  the  new  legislation?  The 
author  stresses  what  is  being  done  to 
insure  the  ultimate  productivity  of  lands 
already  clearcut  or  otherwise  denuded. 
These  measures  involve  public  acquisition 
via  tax  reversion,  purchase,  etc.,  and  more 
stringent  control  of  fire  on  restocking 
areas.  He  does  not  adequately  explain 
just  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  further 
destruction  of  growing  stock,  in  the 
stands  that  have  not  yet  been  logged. 
Yet  these  stands  involve  some  12,000,000 
acres  of  land  containing  the  greatest  per 
acre  volumes  and  highest  quality  of 
remaining  merchantable  timber  in  the 
State. 

The  only  inkling  we  are  given  is  a 
slight  reference  to  the  "restocking  regu- 
lation" provision  in  one  of  the  1941 
forest  acts. 

Since  an  act  of  this  kind  may  or  may 
not  be  significant,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  its  requirements,  it  would  have 
been  helpful  to  spell  out  these  details 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be 
expected  to  meet  the  key  economic 
problems. 

The  leaving  of  seed  trees  is  an  advance 
in  the  right  direction  (provided,  of 
course,  that  the  scattered  trees  so  left  do 
not  dry  out,  break  or  blow  over  before 
they  produce  a  good  seed  crop),  but  the 
provision  on  the  face  of  it  represents  a 
pitifully  inadequate  gesture  towards  put- 
ting into  practice  such  types  of  cutting 
as  will  provide  continuous  employment 
and  an  even  flow  of  public  revenues. 

Where  ecological  factors  permit,  the 
"clear  cutting  with  seed  tree"  method, 
when  rotated  over  a  large  number  of 
relatively  small  units  of  the  total  area 
upon  which  given  communities  depend 
for  well  being  and  security,  may  suffice  to 
meet  the  above  needs.  Assuming  this 
method  to  be  ecologically  applicable  in  all 


cases,  does  the  Oregon  law  specify  this 
specific  type  of  sustained  yield  cutting? 
If  so,  does  it  require  the  submission  of 
cutting  budgets  by  timber  operators  giv- 
ing the  total  area  and  volume  to  be  cut 
over  the  entire  rotation  period  and  the 
area  and  volume  to  be  cut  in  each  of  the 
cutting  cycles  making  up  that  rotation? 
If  not,  I  seriously  question  whether 
Oregon  forest  communities  can  look  for- 
ward with  any  high  hopes,  within  the 
next  generation  at  least,  to  minimizing 
the  very  conditions  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  new  legislation. 

I  believe  that  a  more  adequate  discus- 
sion of  the  benefits  and  shortcomings  of 
Oregon's  new  forest  laws  from  the  stand- 
points of  woods  and  mill  worker,  local 
community  and  national  interest,  would 
be  revealing  to  the  readers  of  Land 
Policy  Revtew. 

— Bernard  Frank,  Office  of 
Land  Use  Coordination. 


POST-WAR 
PLANNING 

SIR: 

The  July  Land  Policy  Review  pre- 
sented some  very  interesting  angles  in 
connection  with  post-war  planning.  The 
subsequent  letters  emphasize  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  road  seems 
logical. 

In  my  opinion,  the  statement  'If  we 
are  to  have  a  sound  agriculture,  we  must 
think  more  about  the  economics  of  the 
whole  country  and  less  about  agriculture 
itself"  represents  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem. 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  repre- 
sent the  "pillars  of  Hercules"  upon  which 
this  nation  rests.  They  must  all  be  con- 
sidered in  any  program  of  planning,  and 
not  on  an  individual  basis,  but  as  a  solidi- 
fied trio.  Agriculture  can  produce  the 
food,  labor  furnish  the  energy,  and  in- 
dustry  provide    the    industrial  products 
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needed  by  all.  Artificial  support  of  any 
of  these  "pillars"  should  be  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  and  planning  should  be 
directed  towards  necessary  adjustments  of 
all  three. 

Income  is  entirely  a  relative  matter, 
and  a  decrease  in  income  injures  no  one 
if  cash  expenses  decrease  proportionately. 
A  program  based  on  these  premises  would 
provide  for  continued  employment  on 
substantial  scale  in  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Reorganizations  would  be 
necessary  over  a  wide  field,  but  would, 
in  the  end,  lead  towards  a  "Balanced 
Nation"  instead  of  the  goal  "Balanced 
Agriculture." 

— T.  R.  Hqbart,  Farm  Security 

Administration,  Corvallis, 

Greg. 


SIR: 

In  reply  to  the  editorial  invitation  in 
Land  Policy  Review  for  July  1941,  the 
following  is  offered  as  a  solution  of  the 
farm,  labor,  and  unemployment  problems. 

Increase  Federal  land  ownership  enough 
to  take  care  of  all  tenant  farmers  and 
sharecroppers.  Ultimate  aim:  The  Federal 
ownership  by  purchase  of  all  farm  land, 
to  be  leased  on  a  family  basis.  It  would 
be  the  life  leasehold  system  of  England, 
but  with  Uncle  Sam  as  the  only  landlord. 
In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  "com- 
munity pastures"  carry  out  the  same  idea, 
and  land  is  not  sold  but  the  grazing  privi- 
lege is  sold  for  50  cents  per  head  per 
month  for  cattle.  Crested  wheat  grass, 
which  I  first  brought  from  Russia  after 
a  tour  in  1897-98  is  used  over  vast  areas 
and  is  best  for  this  purpose.  It  even 
crowds  out  Russian  thistles.  In  1938  I 
visited  a  "community  pasture"  of  30,000 
acres  in  Saskatchewan.  This  grass,  called 
Gitniak  by  the  Russian  peasants,  has  six 
times  the  carrying  capacity  for  livestock 
of  the  native  prairie  grass  in  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta. 


Uncle  Sam  should  modernize  these 
farms  and  lay  out  new  ones,  the  cost  to 
be  amortized  over  a  century.  This  would 
give  work  to  millions.  Modern  homes, 
granaries,  silos,  barns — Uncle  Sam  can 
afford  to  improve  his  own  farm,  to  keep 
workers  out  of  the  city  slums. 

Land  is  a  national  heritage  and  to  en- 
sure our  survival  as  a  Nation  it  must  be 
protected  against  soil  erosion  and  loss  of 
fertility.  The  leases  could  guard  against 
all  such  losses. 

A  popular  vote  would  probably  disclose 
that  most  farmers  would  gladly  sell  their 
present  insecure  holdings  of  mortgaged 
farms. 

In  the  course  of  many  years,  I  have 
asked  a  large  number  of  farmers  this 
question:  If  it  is  true,  as  some  economists 
predict,  that  most  farmers  (because  of 
international  and  other  causes  beyond  our 
control)  will  eventually  lose  their  land, 
would  you  sooner  be  a  tenant  of  a  cor- 
poration or  of  the  Federal  Government? 
They  always  vote  for  Uncle  Saml  Fed- 
eral tenants  would  have  a  fully  modern- 
ized home  with  a  life  lease.  As  workers 
in  food  production,  they  would  receive 
at  retirement  age,  the  use  of  a  small  plot 
near  town  and  a  life  pension.  This 
would  give  the  young  farmers  a  chance 
to  establish  homes.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  cards  are  stacked  against  the 
farmer,  because  he  is  outvoted  3  to  1  on 
election  day.  His  natural  eagerness  to  be 
a  capitalist  dooms  him  to  perpetual 
frustration. 

The  United  States  Census  places  the 
total  value  of  farms  in  America  at  $33,- 
000,000,000.  Interest  on  this  amount  at 
3  percent  would  be  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 
Perhaps  Federal  Land  purchase  bonds 
could  be  sold  at  less  than  3  percent. 

This  program,  although  it  must  be 
administered  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  should  be  decen- 
tralized into  State  or  even  smaller  units, 
closely  affiliated"  with  the  State  Colleges  of 
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Agriculture.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  de- 
tail. The  county  agricultural  agents 
would  be  highly  necessary  in  this  program 
and  should  be  assigned  federally  owned 
homes;  the  same  with  county  horticul- 
turists and  other  specialists  as  needed, 
including  home  workers  to  carry  on  the 
nutrition  program.  All  these  are  shock- 
absorbers  between  science  and  practice 
and  must  be  entirely  independent  of  local 
financial  support. 

The  part-time  labor  needed  in  the  great 
factory  farms  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
livestock,  could  be  done  by  workers 
traveling  as  needed  in  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  living  in  federally-owned  sani- 
tary summer  camps.  But  the  workers 
would  have  permanent  homes  with  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  so  that  the  children 
would  have  schooling. 

Mechanization  on  the  farm  is  forcing 
many  thousands  of  renters  from  the  land 
into  the  cities.  Read  the  important  article 
"Goodbye  to  the  Homestead  Farm,"  by 
Paul  S.  Taylor  in  Harper's  Magazine,  May 
1 94 1.  Theoretically,  half  or  more  of  all 
farmers  could  be  sent  to  town,  but  what 
would  they  do?  Children  are  the  most 
important  crop,  and  the  only  safeguard 
against  future  invasion.  Present  estimates 
place  the  average  American  family  at 
3.8  persons.  In  other  words,  our  popula- 
tion has  reached  the  peak,  and  is  slowing 
down. 

It  is  best  to  preserve  private  initiative. 
We  are  the  most  productive  people  in  the 
world.  The  bottleneck  is  in  distribution. 
The  present  plans  of  federal  purchase  of 
surplus  foods  are  supremely  wise  and 
should  be  vasdy  extended.  Nothing 
should  go  to  waste.  Destruction  of  food 
is  only  a  method  to  bolster  up  the  value 
of  land.  But  land  should  have  no  value 
if  the  people  are  to  survive. 

It  should  be  a  nationally  owned  tool 
for  the  production  of  food.  Two  free 
meals  each  day  at  all  schools  would  take 
care  of  much  surplus,  and  teach  the  latest 


methods  in  preparation  of  foods.  Food 
stamps  are  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  abundance  instead  of  scarcity.  Victory 
without  vitamins  is  impossible. 

Land  is  a  factory  for  the  production  of 
food  and  clothes,  but  should  not  be  an 
instrument  of  exploitation.  When  the 
factories  came,  the  worker  laid  down  his 
tools  and  became  a  laborer.  Mechaniza- 
tion makes  it  increasingly  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  give  up  private  ownership 
of  land,  and  receive  security,  recognition, 
and  safety  in  working  a  part  of  Uncle 
Sam's  farm.  Day-by-day  capitalism  on 
the  farm  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
possible. 

This  plan  places  road  and  school  taxes 
on  a  national  basis,  and  necessitates  the 
federalization  of  all  schools  and  highways. 
The  housing  problem  can  be  solved  the 
same  way,  through  the  construction  of 
millions  of  comfortable  homes,  to  be 
leased  with  the  cost  amortized  over  a  cen- 
tury. Why  not  comfort  instead  of 
slums? 

Wars  are  won  by  the  full  employment 
of  all  workers.  Unemployment  destroys 
morale.  Recent  engineering  estimates 
indicate  that  for  full  employment  one- 
third  of  all  workers  must  do  State  work, 
either  as  soldiers  at  the  front  or  as  labor- 
ers behind  the  lines.  The  automatic  ma- 
chine is  a  friend,  if  properly  used,  but 
work  must  be  found  for  the  millions  now 
displaced  by  machines.  Farms,  houses, 
highways,  forests,  education,  health  serv- 
ice, forums,  gymnasiums,  research,  hos- 
pitals, recreation,  theaters,  libraries,  music, 
art — all  this  and  much  more — all  need 
workers.  A  fully  employed  nation  can 
easily  pay  war  debts.  "Frustration  breeds 
aggression."    There  is  no  need  for  either. 

In  his  brilliant  history  of  industry 
through  the  centuries,  "Technics  and 
Civilization,"  Lewis  Mumford  maintains 
that  security  of  tenure  is  necessary  for 
conservative  farming  "and  not  until  the 
community  itself  holds  the  land  will  the 
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position  of  the  farmer  be  a  desirable 
one."  The  first  step  toward  rationaliza- 
tion in  agriculture  is  the  common  owner- 
ship of  the  land. 

Charles  Abrams  states  in  his  "Revolu- 
tion in  Land"  that  "Land  nationalization 
is  riot  a  panacea.  Nor  has  it  even  the 
merit  of  novelty.  Yet  today,  for  the  first 
time,  it  begins  to  appear  necessary  if  im- 
mense groups  of  our  population  are  to  be 
saved  from  misery.  It  is  no  longer  en- 
visaged as  a  convenient  way  of  curbing 
land  speculation  and  diverting  the  golden 
stream  of  profit  from  it  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State.  Socialization  of  profits  has 
given  way  to  socialization  of  losses. 
More  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his- 
tory, we  are  being  irresistibly  swept  in 
that  general  direction." 

The  age-old  conflict  between  agricul- 
ture and  industry  increases  with  every 
new  machine. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  mountain 
dwellers?  "The  hillman  loves  hills," 
said  Dr.  C.  Judson  Herrick.  "It  is  bred 
in  his  bone.  He  does  not  argue  about 
it.  He  does  not  sentimentalize  about  it. 
He  lives  it.  And  given  hills  with  con- 
tentment, he  is  content" 

The  mountain  dwellers  of  Europe  and 
the  Orient  live  largely  on  grafted  chest- 
nuts, carob,  and  other  nut  trees.  To  pro- 
vide a  steady  market  for  such  products, 
the  government  would  need  to  purchase 
most  of  the  crop  for  general  distribution. 


This  problem  is  covered  in  "Tree  Crops," 
by  J.  Russell  Smith. 

A  thought  about  land  nationalization 
in  England.  The  Labor  party,  as  well  as 
many  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  favors 
the  plan.  Sir  A.  Daniel  Hall  in  an  address 
to  the  British  Association  at  Nottingham 
in  1937,  said: 

"It  is  easy  to  envisage  the  planning  of 
the  land  of  Great  Britain  to  ensure  an 
increase  in  its  productivity  and  popula- 
tion if  it  could  be  treated  as  a  great 
estate  managed  by  a  business  corporation 
with  ample  capital  to  enable  it  to  take 
a  long  view  about  development.  Such  a 
plan  can  only  be  attained  under  the  na- 
tional ownership  of  the  land.  A  plan  is 
necessary,  not  only  in  the  broad  national 
interests  of  production,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  short-sighted  destruction  of  the 
most  valuable  agricultural  land  and  of 
the  countryside  which  is  everywhere  going 
on  to  satisfy  immediate  urban  require- 
ments. British  land  is  too  limited  and 
too  precious  to  be  left  to  the  unrestricted 
play  of  commercial  exploitation."  The 
statement  is  quoted  in  "Land  Tenure 
Policies  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Henry 
William  Spiegel.  In  England  the  coal 
mines  have  recently  been  nationalized. 

— Niels  E.  Hansen,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Horticulture  in 
Charge  of  Fruits  and  Orna- 
mentals, South  Dakota  State 
College,  Brookings. 


Deliver 


The  American  farmer  will  deliver  on  ig^2  production  goals  just 
as  he  has  delivered  in  every  emergency  that  has  ever  beset 
democracy  in  the  past. 

— M.  Clifford  Townsend 
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For  Your  Attention 


Changes  in  Technology  and  Labor 
Requirements  in  Livestock  Pro- 
duction. Dairying.  Robert  B.  El- 
wood,  Arthur  A.  Lewis,  and  Ronald 
A.  Struble.  BAE  in  cooperation 
with  Work  Projects  Administration, 
National  Research  Project.  (Studies 
of  Changing  Techniques  and  Em- 
ployment in  Agriculture.  W.  P.  A. 
Report  No.  A-14.) 

This  report  completes  the  National  Re- 
search Projects  monographs  dealing  with 
changes  in  the  technology  of  agriculture 
and  their  effects  on  farm  employment.  To- 
gether with  a  study  on  poultry  production, 
it  summarises  the  developments  in  tech- 
nology and  labor  requirements  in  livestock 
enterprises. 


Minnesota  Farm  Handbook  1941. 
State  and  Federal  Agricultural  Serv- 
ices. U.  S.  D.  A.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Minnesota  Extension  Serv- 
ice.   58  pages. 

This  is  another  in  the  series  of  State 
farm  handbooks,  listing  the  agricultural 
services  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  are  direcdy  avail- 
able to  farmers. 


Economic  Aspects  of  Farm  Trac- 
tor Operation;  Selected  References, 
1935-March  1941.  Compiled  by 
Nellie  G.  Larson.  BAE  Econ.  Libr. 
List  26.   52  pages. 

These  references,  relating  primarily  to 
farm-management  and  economic  aspects 
of  tractor  use  and  operation,  are  limited 
to  studies  of  tractor  operation  on  actual 
farms,  and  especially  on  small  farms. 


Country  Banking  in  Wisconsin 
During  the  Depression.  By  Fred 
L.  Garlock.  U.  S.  D.  A.  Technical 
Bulletin  777.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.    112  pages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  depression, 
country  banks  in  Wisconsin  were  engaged 
more  extensively  in  savings  banking  than 
in  commercial  banking.  Assets  were 
mainly  capital  loans  to  local  farmers  and 
business  concerns  and  long-  and  medium- 
term  bonds.  Large  risks  were  involved 
in  many  of  these  bonds  and  loans,  indi- 
cating that  the  banks  had  supplied  con- 
siderable amounts  of  venture  capital. 

With  the  depression  came  severe  shrink- 
ages of  deposits  which  necessitated  the 
liquidation  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
loans  and  investments  held  by  these  banks. 
Huge  losses  resulted  because  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  securities.  Losses  were  partic- 
ularly heavy  on  long-term  bonds  of  me- 
dium and  low  grades  and  on  the  banks' 
capital  loans. 

Measures  for  strengthening  banks  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  conditions  are 
listed. 


State  Aids  and  Rural  Property 
Taxes  in  Wisconsin.  Kenneth  H. 
Parsons,  Benjamin  H.  Hibbard.  and 
Arthur  J.  Walrath.  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  Re- 
search Bulletin  138.    48  pages. 

In  his  foreword,  Noble  Clark,  Associate 
Director  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion says: 

"The  study,  herein  reported,  summarizes 
the  more  important  historical  developments 
in  the  Wisconsin  system  of  state  aids.  It 
also  evaluates  some  of  the  results  that  the 
system  has  made  possible.  The  taxpayers 
of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  public  officials 
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and  students  of  government,  should  find 
the  bulletin  informative  and  useful.  The 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  particularly 
recommends  that  the  publication  be  read 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  methods  of 
reducing  the  tax  load  borne  by  farm  lands." 


Man  in  the  "Cut-Over";  A  Study 
of  Family-Farm  Resources  in  North- 
ern Wisconsin.  George  W.  Hill 
and  Ronald  A.  Smith.  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  139.  Madison.  Rural  Sur- 
veys Section,  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration cooperating.    71  pages. 

In  the  18  counties  that  make  up  the 
"cut-over"  of  Wisconsin  as  discussed  in 
this  bulletin,  live  one-sixth  of  Wisconsin's 
farm  families.  Per  capita  costs  for  relief, 
education,  health,  local  government,  roads, 
and  other  public  services  are  higher  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  State.  Two 
types  of  settlers  are  attracted  to  the  area — 
those  whose  capital  and  abilities  have  not 
permitted  them  to  compete  in  the  better 
farm  areas  and  those  who  come  because 
the  land  is  cheap.  The  latter  as  a  rule 
prosper  while  the  first  type  of  settler  has 
little  chance  to  succeed. 

This  study  analyzes  the  forces  that  go  to 
make  up  the  "human  factor"  as  it  con- 
tributes to  the  varying  success  of  these 
farmers. 


Farmers  and  Defense.  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  Washington,  D.  C, 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs. 
1941.    40  pages. 

In  his  Introduction  M.  L.  Wilson  says: 
"Today,  one  of  the  most  convincing 
signs  of  the  vitality  of  our  democracy  is  the 
revival  of  the  discussion  method  *  *  * 
"Nowhere  in  our  national  life  has  the 
discussion  method  developed  as  rapidly 
and  as  effectively  as  in  agriculture.  In 
the  planning,  developing,  and  administra- 
tion of  our  national  farm  programs,  group 
discussion  has  been  at  the  foundation  of 
the  development  of  economic  democracy 
for  agriculture.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause agriculture  occupies  such  an  im- 
portant position  in  our  national  welfare, 


this  booklet,  which  deals  with  the  situa- 
tion of  agriculture  in  relation  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  to  our  problems  in  the 
world,  should  make  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  materials  on  basic  prob- 
lems needed  for  widespread  discussion." 

Mr.  Wickard  is  himself  a  farmer  and 
he  has  "the  outlook  of  the  average 
farmer,"  and  is  emphatic  that  "the  farm- 
ers' stake  in  this  world  conflict  is  as  great 
or  greater  than  that  of  any  other  group." 


The  Economic  Defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  Study 
in  Conflicts.  A  Symposium  of  the 
Latin  American  Economic  Institute. 
American  Council  on  Public  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.  C.    170  pages. 

Danton  said  that  in  order  to  win  a  war 
a  nation  needs  audacity,  more  audacity, 
and  still  more  audacity.  Lord  Kitchener's 
requirements  for  successful  war  were  men, 
more  men,  and  still  more  men.  The  col- 
lection of  papers  which  the  Latin  American 
Economic  Institute  presents  herewith  em- 
phasizes that  we  need  organization,  more 
organization,  and  still  more  organization. 

While  the  authors'  opinions  and  points 
of  departure  are  often  conflicting  and  lead 
to  divergent  conclusions,  all  of  them  have 
one  view  in  common:  emphasis  on  the 
lack  of  organization  in  connection  with 
the  economic  efforts  of  the  United  States. 
The  left  and  right  wings  in  this  symposium, 
business  men  and  academicians,  North  and 
South  Americans,  unanimously  preach  or- 
ganization and  planning  as  the  main  prin- 
ciple of  hemisphere  defense. 


Drainage  District  Organization 
and  Finance,  1 879-1937.  Illinois 
Tax  Commission.  Springfield. 
1941.  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion Cooperating.   213  pages. 

This  volume,  seventh  in  the  series  deal- 
ing with  finances  of  local  governments  in 
Illinois,  concerns  quasi-governmental  units 
known  as  drainage  districts  and  their  or- 
ganization and  finance  since  1879.  The 
description  of  the  financial  problems  of 
these  districts  is  limited  to  the  period 
I925-37  A  thorough  investigation  would 
entail  a  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
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agricultural  production  and  would  involve 
such  factors  as  intensity  of  land  use,  com- 
parative crop  yields,  and  other  technical 
problems  beyond  the  scope  of  research  ac- 
tivity of  the  Tax  Commission.  However, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  provide 
a  portion  of  the  basic  data  for  broader 
studies  by  other  agencies. 


Reading  Lists  in  Regional  Plan- 
ning. Harvard  University.  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts.  Oscar  Suter- 
meister.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  materials  contained  in  this  pam- 
phlet were  used  in  an  introductory  survey 
course  in  regional  planning,  first  given  in 
the  1940  Harvard  Summer  School  and  re- 
peated in  the  1941  program  of  the  Division 
of  University  Extension. 


Want  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Plan.  Ray  Harvey.  Washington, 
D.  C.  American  Council  on  Public 
Affairs.    35  pages. 

A  new  concept  of  political  power — the 
service  state — is  emerging.  Listed  as  the 
forces  from  which  it  derives  are  frustrated 
youth,  disillusioned  middle  age,  disap- 
pointed old  age,  and  the  failure  of  the 
social  order  generally  to  supply  an  adequate 
amount  of  goods  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people. 

Of  the  New  Deal  programs,  the  author 
has  selected  the  surplus  distribution  pro- 
gram as  one  of  the  most  significant.  The 
three  major  objectives  of  this  program  have 
been  designed  to  remedy,  at  least  in  part, 
serious  dislocation  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  farm  commodities.  These 
arc:  (1)  export  programs;  (2)  diversion  of 
farm  produce  to  new  uses;  (3)  encourage- 
ment of  increased  domestic  consumption. 

The  origin  and  history  of  this  program 
are  outlined,  and  the  direct  distribution  of 
surpluses  and  the  workings  of  the  stamp 
plan  are  described. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  the  expansion  of 
domestic  markets  which  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  under  direct  purchase  and 
distribution  methods;  the  politics  of  sur- 
plus distributing  and  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  and  national  defense  are 
discussed. 


Community  Employment  Prob- 
lems Under  Defense.  A  Memo- 
randum of  the  Council  for  Democ- 
racy. Washington,  D.  C.  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Public  Affairs.  23 
pages. 

This  account  of  what  the  local  defense 
job  is  and  what  methods  for  doing  it  have 
been  worked  out  is  directed  to  residents  of 
local  communities  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
help  in  guiding  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
available  in  these  communities. 

The  main  opportunity  and  the  Nation's 
most  immediate  need  comes  under  the 
head  of  production.  The  aim  is  to  obtain 
a  maximum  of  production  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  using  the  tools,  machines,  fac- 
tory space,  and  skilled  workers  that  the 
Nation  already  possesses.  The  Office  of 
Production  Management  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  procurement  offices  find  it  difficult  to 
do  business  direcdy  with  a  multitude  of 
small  concerns,  and  the  practice  of  "farm- 
ing out"  the  work  has  grown  up.  Actual 
arrangements  are  concluded  between  the 
primary  contractors  and  the  subcontractors. 
Regional  offices  have  been  established  by 
the  OPM  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  Districts 
to  gather  information  about  thousands  of 
little  machine  shops  where  work  can  be 
farmed  out. 


Changing  Technology  and  Em- 
ployment in  Agriculture.  John  A. 
Hopkins.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 189  pages.  (Work  Projects 
Administration,  National  Research 
Project  on  Reemployment  Oppor- 
tunities and  Recent  Changes  in 
Industrial  Techniques.) 

This  report,  in  making  an  appraisal  of 
the  effect  of  technological  changes  on  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  since  1909,  sums 
up  12  monographs  published  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  National  Research 
Project  and  others  still  in  preliminary  form. 
However,  in  this  report,  more  attention  is 
paid  to  the  consequences  of  these  changes 
for  the  Nation  and  for  the  farm  population 
and  considerable  material  not  found  in 
the  monographs  is  added. 

From  1909  to  1936,  employment  in  ag- 
riculture in  this  country  declined  about 
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io  percent  while  the  population  of  the 
country  increased  more  than  a  third.  The 
greater  part  of  this  decline  occurred  during 
two  periods,  the  War  of  1914-18  and  the 
late  1920's.  In  the  earlier  period  the  de- 
cline was  chiefly  in  the  number  of  hired 
workers,  while  in  the  1920's  most  of  the 
decline  was  in  family  workers.  During 
the  depression  years  a  third  period  of 
change  occurred  in  that  the  increase  in 
population  backed  up  on  the  farms  and 
hired  workers  were  laid  off  while  family 
workers  increased. 

Discussion  is  included  of  problem  areat 
in  agriculture,  barriers  to  increased  farm 
employment,  agricultural  employment  and 
the  general  economic  balance. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  who  has 
benefited  from  technological  improve- 
ments. Has  it  been  the  farmer  or  the  con- 
sumer, or  has  the  lot  of  either  of  them 
been  bettered?  It  is  clear  that  farmers  in 
problem  areas  have  not  profited  and  that 
many  farmers  in  other  regions  have  gained 
little  if  anything  in  the  way  of  greater  in- 
come. In  areas  where  improved  methods 
have  been  applied,  only  those  farmers  who 
adopted  the  new  methods  shortly  after  they 
became  economically  as  well  as  technically 
feasible  reaped  profits  from  them. 


Pennsylvania  Planning.  Issued  by 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce, State  Planning  Board,  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania. 

This  January— March  1941  issue  (v.  7, 
No.  5)  of  Pennsylvania  Planning  is  given 
over  to  defense  and  its  variations  as  they 
are  affecting  conditions  within  the  State. 
Articles  included,  only  one  of  which  is 
signed,  are:  Pennsylvania's  Contribution  to 
the  National  Defense;  Pennsylvania's  Pool- 
ing Plan;  Put  Your  Plant  to  Work  for 
Defense;  Vocational  Training;  and  The 
Pennsylvania  Labor  Market,  by  George  P. 
Scurria.  Recent  planning  and  zoning 
activities  are  listed  and  a  selected  bibli- 
ography on  defense  is  included. 


California  Farm  Handbook  1941, 
Public  Services  Available  to  Agri- 
culture. U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 


versity of  California.  114  pages. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Farm  Handbook  lists  the  agricul- 
tural services  available  to  farm  people  in 
California  from  Federal,  State,  and  county 
sources.  The  58  services  listed  include 
those  relating  to  agricultural  education, 
debt  adjustment,  crop  insurance,  farm  la- 
bor, grades  and  standards,  land  use  plan- 
ning, loans,  relief,  rural  electrification,  and 
soil  conservation. 


Forest  Products  and  Defense. 
Carlile  P.  Winslow,  Madison,  Wis., 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Discoveries  in  new  and  wider  uses  of 
wood  have  gone  so  far  today  that  it  is 
essential  to  our  national  defense  to  keep 
abreast  of  them.  A  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant are  described,  cither  from  the 
standpoint  of  quantity  or  of  technical  prob- 
lems inherent  to  their  use.  These  arc: 
Lumber  and  Structural  Material,  Air-raid 
Precautions,  Containers,  Pulp  and  Paper, 
and  other  Chemical  Products,  and  Wood  in 
Aircraft. 


Farm  Wage  Boards.  (1941  Legis- 
lative Problems  No.  8.)  University 
of  California,  Bureau  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration. Berkeley.  26  pages. 

This  review  is  one  of  a  series,  prepared 
at  the  request  of  California  legislators  and 
is  based  upon  extensive  materials  that 
could  form  the  basis  of  a  more  detailed 
report  if  specifically  requested.  To  main- 
tain its  value  as  an  impartial  fact-finding 
agency,  the  Bureau  avoids  definite  recom- 
mendations on  controversial  subjects. 

The  replacing  of  the  traditional  farm 
hand,  who  was  often  a  neighbor's  son  and 
who  lived  as  one  of  the  family  in  his  em- 
ployer's home,  by  large  groups  of  workers 
employed  under  industrial  conditions  has 
brought  with  it  many  employment  prob- 
lems. In  California,  during  the  period 
1927-39,  in  agriculture  and  fishing,  124 
strikes  involved  110,619  workers. 
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Farmers  and  the  people  of  the  country  need  not  repeat  the 
experiences  of  the  7929  crash  and  the  depression  that  followed. 
Production  is  going  up  and  we  need  to  \eep  it  up  after  the  present 
emergency  is  over.  Our  biggest  job  is  to  distribute  and  consume 
what  we  are  able  to  produce.  In  this  field  we  still  have  much  to 
learn.  It  would  be  suicide  not  to  prepare  for  larger  consumption 
so  we  can  ma\e  more  effective  use  of  our  productive  resources. 
Intelligent  planning  and  positive  action  now  will  build  a  stronger 
America. 

— Roy  F.  Hendrickson 
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Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  Still  Carries  On,  December. 
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Brewster,  John  M.,  Living  and  Land  Values,  March. 

MARKETING 

Ives,  J.  Russell,  Livestock  Marketing  by  Austin  Allyn  Dowell  and  Knute 
Bjorka,  June. 

MECHANIZATION 

Brodell,  A.  P.,  Tractors  Don't  Eat  Oats,  August. 
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Brayer,  Herbert  O.,  The  Place  of  Land  in  Southwestern  History,  December. 
Gaona,  Arturo,  So  Much  Land,  So  Many  People,  February. 
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MIGRATION 
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NOVA  SCOTIA 

Schirber,  Martin  E.,  Resurgence  in  Rural  Nova  Scotia,  January. 
Schirber,  Martin  E.,  Study  Clubs :  Democracy  in  Action,  May. 

NUTRITION 
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Larsen,  C,  Better  Farm  Working  Conditions,  November. 

Lawson,  P.  F.,  Some  Questions  from  the  Southwest,  September. 

Lundy,  Gabriel,  Steps  to  Give  Jobs  to  All,  November. 

McCord,  J.  E.,  Next  Steps  Needed  Now,  November. 

Maris,  Paul  V.,  Land  Tenure  Objectives,  July. 

Misner,  E.  G.,  The  Labor  Situation,  October. 

Morse,  True  D.,  A  Note  of  Pessimism,  September. 

Moser,  Roy  E.,  Good  Business  Methods  Stressed,  October. 
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Scandrette,  O.  Cudley,  Declining  Enrollment  in  Country  Schools,  September. 
Woolbert,  Vera  P.,  The  Farm  Families  of  Kingsbury,  November. 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 

Slattery,  Harry,  The  Road  Ahead  for  REA,  March. 
RURAL  HOUSING 

Hallauer,  Frank  J.,  Better  Farm  Housing,  April. 
RURAL  LIFE 

Benton,  Alva  H.,  Growth  and  Decline  of  Agricultural  Villages  by  David 

Ross  Jenkins,  April. 
Benton,  Alva  H.,  The  Philosophy  of  Farm  Cooperation,  October. 
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RURAL  LIFE— Continued. 
Provinse,  John  M.,  Rural  Life  in  Process  by  Paul  H.  Landis,  March. 
Sletto,  Raymond  F.,  Leadership  for  Rural  Life  by  Dwight  Sanderson, 
May. 

RURAL  POVERTY 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men  by  James  Agee 

and  Walker  Evans,  October. 
Tetro,  Robert  C,  Corn  Bread  and  Creek  Water  by  Charles  Morrow 

Wilson,  May. 

RURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Hallauer,  Frank  J.,  Better  Farm  Housing,  April. 
RUSSIA 

Katkoff,  V.,  Russia:  Insurance,  January. 
SHELTERBELT 

Roberts,  Paul  H.,  Who  Plants  A  Tree,  April. 
SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Hambidge,  Gove,  The  Soils  That  Support  Us  by  Charles  E.  Kellogg, 
November. 

McDonald,  Angus,  Men  of  the  Soil,  November. 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
Apodaca,  Joseph  L.,  Streamlining  a  Hemisphere,  April. 
James,  Preston  E.,  Western  Solidarity,  August. 

Rasmussen,  Wayne  D.,  Brazil's  Advancing  Frontiers,  1822-1941,  October. 
Rasmussen,  Wayne  D.,  Land  Grants  in  Hispanic  America,  March. 

STUMP  LANDS 

Skeels,  Dorr,  The  Stump  Lands  Bloom  in  Flathead  Valley,  November. 

SUBURBAN  PROBLEMS 
Diehl,  Larry  F.,  More  than  Mosquitoes  Are  in  Suburbia,  August. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Elwood,  Robert  B.,  Technology  on  the  Farm  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
Agriculture,  February. 

TENANCY 

Timmons,  John  F.,  Farmers'  Tenure  Status,  August. 
TENANT-PURCHASE 
Jehlik,  Paul  and  Rossoff,  Milton,  John  Doe  &  Family  on  the  Farm 
Ladder,  December. 

TENURE  STATUS 

Ham,  William  T.,  Who  Are  the  Laborers  on  our  Farms?,  November. 
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WAR  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Cavin,  James  P.,  The  Political  Economy  of  War  by  A.  C.  Pigou,  January. 

Cavin,  James  P.,  Wartime  Control  of  Prices  by  Charles  O.  Hardy,  January. 

Black,  A.  G.,  Storm  Warning :  Beware  A  Land  Boom,  November. 

Farrell,  George  E.,  The  War  Comes  to  the  Kitchen,  December. 

Kelso,  M.  M.,  M-Day  Comes  for  Agricultural  Research,  December. 

Mighell,  Ronald  L.,  Adjustments  for  War  and  Peace,  May. 

Mighell,  Ronald  L.,  Feeding  the  People  in  War-Time  by  Sir  John  Orr  and 

David  Lubbock,  May. 
Stewart,  Charles  L.,  Pood,  the  Basis  of  International  Policies,  December. 

WEST 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Vanguards  of  the  Frontier  by  Everett  Dick,  May. 
Richardson,  A.  M.,  Small  Farms  in  the  Shrinking  West,  April. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
James,  Preston  E.,  Western  Solidarity,  August. 

AUTHORS 

Anderson,  Arthur,  Farm  Ownership,  Tenancy,  and  Land  Use  in  a  Nebraska 

Community,  by  Robert  Diller,  August. 
Aull,  G.  H.,  Planlessness  after  World  War  I,  'November. 
Aylesworth,  P.  F.,  The  Farmer  at  65,  May. 
Beck,  J.  R.  Oregon  Tackles  the  Forest  Problem,  October. 
Benedict,  M.  R.,  For  Thinking  in  Terms  of  the  Nation,  September. 
Benton,  Alva  H.,  Growth  and  Decline  of  Agricultural  Villages  by  David 

Ross  Jenkins,  April. 
Benton,  Alva  H.,  The  Philosophy  of  Farm  Cooperation,  October. 
Bigelow,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  Handbook  for  Pennsylvania  Assessors,  published 

by  the  Pennsylvania  Administration  Service,  September. 
Black,  A.  G.,  Storm  Warning:  Beware  a  Land  Boom,  November. 
Bourgin,  Simon  E.,  The  American  Agricultural  Press  1819-1860  by  Albert 

Lowther  Demaree,  May. 
Brannen,  C.  O.,  Credit,  Planning,  and  Adjustments,  May. 
Brayer,  Herbert  O.,  The  Place  of  Land  in  Southwestern  History,  December. 
Brewster,  John  M.,  Standards  of  Living  and  Land  Values,  March. 
Brodell,  A.  P.,  Because  Tractors  Don't  Eat  Oats,  August. 
Bunce,  Arthur  C,  Society  and  Conservxation,  June. 
Burdick,  R.  T.,  The  Stockmen's  Point  of  View,  November. 
Cavin,  James  P.,  The  Political  Economy  of  War  by  A.  C.  Pigou,  January. 
Cavin,  James  P.,  Wartime  Control  of  Prices  by  Charles  O.  Hardy,  January. 
Centro  De  Estudios  Pedagogicos  E  Hispanoamericanos  de  Mexico,  Farming 

in  Mexico,  July. 

Chew,  Arthur  P.,  Public  Administration  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  by  John  M.  Gaus  and  Leon  O.  Wolcott,  with  a  chanpter  by 
Verne  B.  Lewis,  February. 

Clawson,  Marion,  Planning  for  a  New  American  Frontier,  November. 
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Cocalis,  Virginia,  They  Came  from  Missouri,  February. 
Coffey,  W.  C,  Looking  Toward  A  Better  Agriculture,  October. 
Danhof,  Ralph  H.,  Defense  and  Decentralization,  January. 
Diehl,  Larry  F.,  More  than  Mosquitoes  Are  in  Suburbia,  August. 
Downing,  James  C,  Dark  Days  in  the  Black  Belt,  May. 

Dreier,  John,  My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  Eleanor 
Bowman,  Mary  Phelps,  June. 

Duggan,  I.  W.,  AAA's  5-Year  Plan  in  Alabama,  February. 

Eke,  Paul  A.,  Interniountain  Region  Suggestions,  September. 

Elwood,  Robert  B.,  Technology  on  the  Farm  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, February. 

Farrell,  George  E.,  The  War  Comes  to  the  Kitchen,  December. 

Fellows,  Margaret  M.,  Wbo  Will  Milk  and  Do  the  Chores?,  May. 

Fox,  Kirk,  The  First  Job :  Setting  Objectives,  September. 

Frank,  Bernard,  Oregon's  Forest  Problem,  December. 

Gaona,  Arturo,  So  Much  Land,  So  Many  People,  February. 

Gillett,  R.  L.,  How  Many  Farmers  Do  We  Require?,  January. 

Grimes,  W.  E.,  More  Specific  Methods  Needed,  October. 

Hady,  Frank  T.,  Migrants  of  Defense,  January. 

Hady,  Frank  T.,  The  Farmer  at  65,  March. 

Ham,  William  T.,  The  Management  of  Seasonal  Labor,  September. 
Ham,  William  T,  Who  Are  the  Laborers  on  our  Farms,  November. 
Hambidge,  Gove,   The  Soils  That  Support  Us  by   Charles  E.  Kellogg, 
November. 

Hambleton,  James  L.,  Beekeeping  as  a  Hobby  by  Kyle  Onstott,  October. 
Harvey,  Richard  S.,  Land  Ownership  and  the  Nation's  Life,  February. 
Hatch,  Raymond,  The  Rural  Church  in  One  Dakota  County,  October. 
Havighurst,  Walter,  The  Land  and  the  People,  June. 
Hoffman,  A.  C,  Food  Technology  and  Land  Use  Planning,  January. 
Hopkins,  John  A.,  A  High  Content  of  Evangelism,  November. 
Hudelson,  Robert  R.,  The  Death  of  Laissez  Faire,  September. 
Inman,  Buis  T,  Land  Tenure  Policies  at  Home  and  Abroad  by  Henry  W. 
Spiegel,  June. 

Ives,  J.  Russell,  Livestock  Marketing  by  Austin  Allyn  Dowell  and  Knute 
Bjorka,  June. 

James,  Preson  E.,  The  Problems  of  Western  Solidarity,  August. 
Janow,  Seymour  J.,  Migration  Westward :  Summary  of  a  Decade,  October. 
Jehlik,  Paul,  John  Doe  &  Family  on  the  Farm  Ladder,  December. 
Jesness,  O.  B.,  Government  and  Democratic  Controls,  September. 
Johnson,  Sherman  E.,  Farm  Consultants :  For  A  National  System,  August. 
Johnson,  Sherman  E.,  The  Farmer  at  65,  January. 

Johnson,  V.  Webster,  Land  Economics  by  Richard  T.  Ely  and  George  S. 

Wehrwein,  January. 
Katkoff,  V.,  Russia :  Insurance,  January. 

Kelso,  M.  M.,  M-Day  Comes  for  Agricultural  Research,  December. 

Kildee,  H.  H,  The  Need  for  Careful  Thought,  October. 

Kimmel,  Roy  I.,  Post-War  Planning — The  Department  Acts,  September. 
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Knapp,  James  S.,  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  Still  Carries  On.  December. 
Kumlien,  W.  F.,  Kingsbury's  67  Years,  August. 
Larsen,  C,  Better  Farm  Working  Conditions,  November. 
Lawson,  P.  F.,  Some  Questions  from  the  Southwest,  September. 
Liss,  Samuel,  Farm  Migrants  in  New  Jersey,  June. 
Lundy,  Gabriel,  Steps  to  Give  Jobs  to  All,  November. 
Maes,  Ernest  E.,  The  World  and  the  People  of  Cundiyo,  March. 
Marschner,  F.  J.,  County  Maps  of  the  Highway  Planning  Survey,  February. 
Mason,  J.  Rupert,  Land  Ownership  and  the  Nation's  Life,  February. 
McCord,  J.  E.,  Next  Steps  Needed  Now,  November. 
McDonald,  Angus,  Men  of  the  Soil,  Eliot  to  Bennet,  November. 
Meiklejohn,  Donald,  Democracy  and  a  Bill  of  Duties  for  All,  November. 
Mighell,  Ronald  L,  Adjustments  for  War  and  Peace,  May. 
Mighell,  Ronald  L.,  Feeding  the  People  in  War-Time  by  John  Orr  and  David 
Lubbock,  May. 

Miller,  J.  Paul,  Wildlife  Conservation  by  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  August. 
Misner,  E.  G.,  The  Labor  Situation,  October. 

Mitchell,  Donald  M.,  Another  Morning  by  Wessel  Smitter,  December. 
Mitchell,  Helen  S.,  The  American  and  His  Food  by  Richard  Osborn  Cum- 

mings,  March. 
Morse,  True  D.,  A  Note  of  Pessimism,  September. 
Moser,  Roy  E.,  Good  Business  Methods  Stressed,  October. 
Mulliken,  Otis,  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  Investigating 

National  Defense  Migration,  December. 
Murray,  W.  G.,  Put  It  Up  to  Farmer  Planners,  October. 
Nicholas,  John  E.,  Communal  Centers,  Reforestation,  October. 
Norman,  Theodore,  How  Many  Farmers  Do  We  Require?,  January. 
Pearce,  John  H.,  Government  and  the  Dependent  8%,  May. 
Pettet,  Z.  R.,  What  the  Census  Will  Show,  February. 
Potter,  E.  L.,  Planning  for  Agriculture  and  Industry,  October. 
Provinse,  John  H.,  Rural  Life  in  Process  by  Paul  H.  Landis,  March. 
Rasmussen,  Wayne  D.,  Brazil's  Advancing  Frontier,  1822-1941,  October. 
Rasmussen,  Wayne  D.,  Land  Grants  in  Hispanic  America,  March. 
Renne,  R.  R.,  The  Nation's  Dollars  and  the  Nation's  Land,  November. 
Renne,  R.  R.,  A  True  Commonwealth  of  Nations  Needed,  November. 
Richards,  Preston,  Government  and  the  American  Economy  by  Merle  Fainsod 

and  Lincoln  Gordon,  April. 
Roberts,  Paul  H,  Who  Plants  a  Tree  Plants  Protection,  April. 
Robertson,  A.  T.,  Planning  for  Defense  and  After,  March. 
Ross,  W.  H.,  Hunger  Signs  in  Crops  edited  by  Gove  Hambidge,  October. 
Rossoff,  Milton,  John  Doe  &  Family  on  the  Farm  Ladder,  December. 
Rudolph,  Walter  M.,  The  Tolan  Committee  Report,  June. 
Salter,  Leonard  A.,  Ja.,  Social  Security :  A  New  Consideration  in  Submarginal 

Land  Policy,  March. 
Saville,  R.  J.,  The  Need  for  Farmer  Leaders,  September. 
Sayre,  Charles  R,  Defense  Shifts  in  the  South,  September. 
Scandrette,  O.  Cudley,  Declining  Enrollment  in  Country  Schools,  September. 
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Schirber,  Martin  E.,  Study  Clubs:  Democracy  in  Action,  May.  W  »  * 
Schirber,  Martin  E.,  Resurgence  in  Rural  Nova  Scotia,  January. 
Scoville,  O.  J.,  An  Empire  of  Dust  by  Lawrence  Svobida,  September. 
Scott,  Walter  L.,  Analysis  and  Interpretation,  May. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Frontiers  of  the  Northwest  by  Harold  E.  Briggs, 
February. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Horses  in  the  Blue  Grass  by  Bert  Clark  Thayer, 
March. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Indian  Agents  of  the  Old  Frontier  by  Flora  Warren 
Seymour,  October. 

Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men  by  James  Agee  and 

Walker  Evans,  October. 
Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  Vanguards  of  the  Frontier  by  Everett  Dick,  May. 
Sherman,  Caroline  B.,  We  Like  the  Country  by  Anthony  Armstrong,  June. 
Shohan,  Charles  J.,  Government  Spending  and  Economic  Expansion  by 

Arthur  E.  Burns  and  Donald  Watson,  March. 
Simms,  D.  Harper,  Dust  Bowlers  Get  A  Third  Chance,  December. 
Skeels,  Dorr,  The  Stump  Lands  Bloom  in  Flathead  Valley,  November. 
Slattery,  Harry,  The  Road  Ahead  for  REA,  March. 

Sletto,  Raymond  F.,  Leadership  for  Rural  Life  by  Dwight  Sanderson,  May. 
Smith,  Raymond  C,  01'  Man  River's  New  Homes,  February. 
Smith,  Raymond  C,  The  Delta  :  A  National  Problem,  March. 
Snyder,  L.  B.,  Increased  Production  of  Goods,  September. 
Soth,  Lauren  K.,  Post-War  Planning,  September. 
Stevens,  H.  B.,  Between  Us  and  Chaos — Planning,  October. 
Stewart,  Charles  L.,  Food,  the  Basis  of  International  Policies.  December. 
Stiebeling,  Hazel  K.,  You,  too,  Need  Better  Food,  June. 
Stuart,  Arthur  W.,  How  Many  Farmers  Do  We  Require?,  January. 
Tetro,  Robert  C,  Corn  Bread  and  Creek  Water  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson, 
May. 

Thorfinnson,  T.  S.,  Depression  on  a  Great  Plains  Farm,  January. 
Timmons,  John  F.,  Tenure  Status  of  Farm  People,  1940,  August. 
Torbert,  Edward  N,  The  Columbia  Basin :  Studies  in  Progress,  October. 
Wallace,  Henry  A.,  The  National  Income  and  National  Debt,  August. 
Walster,  H.  L.,  The  Problem  of  Regionalism,  November. 
Watkins,  W.  F.,  What  Can  We  Do  by  Farm  Planning,  September. 
Wickard,  Claude  R.,  Conservation,  A  Lasting  Emergency,  April. 
Wilcox,  Walter  M.,  A  More  Economic  Use  of  Human  Resources,  April. 
Williams,  Robin  M.,  Planning  for  People  Not  for  Plans,  January. 
Wilson,  M.  L.,  Food  and  Strength  for  All  the  Nation.  May. 
Wing,  DeWitt  C,  Rosanna  of  the  Amish  by  Joseph  W.  Toder,  September. 
Wing,  DeWitt  C,  Singing  Valleys,  The  Story  of  Corn,  by  Dorothy  Giles, 
October. 

^oolbert,  Vera  P.,  The  Farm  Families  of  Kingsbury,  November. 

(Vylie,  Kathryn  H,  America's  Economic  Strength  by  C.  J.  Hitch,  December. 

Wywiurka,  Edward,  Making  Good  on  the  Job,  May. 
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